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Preface: On Vsing This Book 


Liberal education involves both exploration and development 
Primarily through reading, the student explores the realms of knowl- 
edge and wisdom and considers the relevance of what he finds there to 
his own developing life, and through thinking about what he has read, 
discussing it With others, and stating his ideas clearly in writing, he de 
t^Iops his own ability to think and to communicate his thought 
STcptordUons is designed as a tool for liberal education Its method is 
indicated by the sequence in the subtitle Jleaditig—TJmtkm^—ViS 
cussioii— Reading leads to thinking, which leads to discus- 
sion and writing In other words, good discussion and writing proceed 
from good reading and thinking 

The principle on which the individual readings have been selected is 
suggested by the title — Cxplorolions The readings help the student to 
explore major areas of human experience which are important in his 
own personal development— in his own liberal education In turn, these 
explorations through reading stimulate thinking, discussion and wntmg 

The selections have been chosen, not only because they are worth 
reading and are examples of good vinting m (heir own nght, but also 
because they provoke thought and discussion, both as individual es 
says and in the clash of their ideas with the ideas expressed by other 
writers on the same topic 

Section If " On Education and Thinking, contains tw o chapters 
Tbe W(c\\vd« sn; seUciwins wKudk dweet thi* student's, attention, to 
problems of Sducaliotf in relation to himself, to society, and to prob 
lems of human value The second chapter, TbiuLiit^ Slraitjhl, Invites 
the student to consider some of the most important aspects of thinking, 
both creative and cntical 

Section n, "On Language, Art, and Communication,” has four chap- 
ters The first is directly concerned with Cmt^un^c atid Qood 
—especially with good writing of the practical sort ^^h^ch vs ill be cx- 



pected of the student and the businessman The second considers CTbe 
Language 0 } £ilerrtture The third presents four selections dealing ^Mth 
7he Language 0 / Art. as found especially in painting, music, motion 
pictures, and photography The fourth gives the student the opportunity 
to think seriously about :^fass CMedia of CommumcaUon If there be 
any teachers who believe that a student should not be encouraged to 
think, both sympathetically and critically, about the mass media of 
communication which arc an omnipresent reality in his world, the 
editors of this anthology are not among them In this chapter Richard 
D Altick discusses the problems of reading newspapers, John Crosby 
analyzes the seven deadly sms of the air, Al Capp, the creator of L 1 I 
Abner, deals with comic stnps and the comic spirit in America, and 
Budd Schulberg considers the position of movies m America after fifty 
years, adding a postscript especially for this anthology 

Section III contains five chapters "On Science and Social Science ” 
The first deals realistically and directly with Science, not as something 
to be worshipped or abhorred, but as a specialized form of human ac- 
tivity It gives the student an opportunity to think about what science 
15, what Its values arc, the fact that science can sometimes be silly, and 
‘ The Origin of the Scientific Species’ —a sociological analysis of 
Amencan scientists as a class The second opens avenues of exploration 
in fcojio»itc5 and Politics The third deals with 7hc Scienltfic Study of 
^tan encouraging the student both to understand the anthropological 
approach to the study of human behavior and to analyze some of its 
basic assumptions in the light of other ideas about the nature of man 
The fourth directs attention to the problem of Ciuilizutioii and Cycles 
asking students to think seriously about, for example, the meaning of 
civilization, and the question, “Does Histoiy Repeat Itself^” The fifth 
chapter in this section, dealing with 7he IVest and ihe lUorld focuses 
attention on problems of international relations which the student must 
consider senously if he is to be an educated man m the latter half of 
the Uv ent 1 eth century 

The last section, 'On Maturity/ contains four chapters which chal 
lenge the student to think searchingly about the problems of his own 
personal, social, and spiritual growth The first, concerning Courtship 
^iarnage and the 7amfly presents an analysis of the dating pattern 
among Amencan undergraduates, together with thoughtful considera 
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tions of problems of marriage and the family which the student is very 
llbely to meet soon, If Indeed he has not already met them The second 
Includes three articles on Maiunty to give the student an opportunity 
to think about what it means to be truly mature The third focuses at 
tention on problems of Emoiioiid Jfrallh and good Personal Keh 
lions The fourth and last encourages the student to consider seriously 
from various points of view the challenge of spiritual and Elhical 
^^alues 

Each selection Is followed by three groups of questions or directions 
which are designed to help the student and (he teacher proceed as di- 
rectly as possible to\hard (he goals of the course 

First, FOR STUDY or co^ttent and structure focuses attention on 
the reading Itself What does the author actually say? In what order 
does he present his ideas? How does he emphasire his rnajor points^ 
Is this illustration he uses effective? WTtat does he mean by that state- 
ment? Questions of rhetoric like these are raised to help the student 
discover how well he has understood what he has read and the way m 
which it was written At every turn he should test the essay for con 
sistcncy, for good reasoning, and for the unstated assumptions on 
which It 1$ based 

Second, questions are suggested for discussion to stimulate the 
student to think about ideas m the selection In relation to other rele 
vant ideas and experiences The purpose of these questions is to bring 
the reader, or group of readers, to consider various applications of the 
ideas m the selection, and to test these ideas by seeing whether they 
apply to speciHc situations — always the proper test of any theory 
Such discussion can be extended indefinitely, the readings will open 
many pathways for active thought 

Third, TOPICS for writing are presented, not to limit the student to 
particular subjects, but to suggest approaches to wnting which may 
lead to interesting themes The topics for writing are not necessarily 
titles for the themes, rather, each one suggests to the student that he 
might write something like this himself Thus these topics may start an 
active train of thought moving in the student Having done so, they 
leave him free to write on the topic which appeals to him most This 
will usually be something he knows much about— and he will probably 
have something interesting to say because the article he has fust read 
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and discussed will have thrown new light on his own experience and 
moved him to fashion new patterns from familiar materials — which is 
a very important part of the process by which the mind is enriched and 
becomes mature. 

In general, the three groups of topics for study, discussion, and writ- 
ing are not intended or presented as mechanical exercises, but instead 
have been carefully prepared to lead to critical reading, searching dis- 
cussion, and good writing. 

The teacher is free to take up any one of the essays at any time — the 
three groups of topics just mentioned arc presented immediately after 
each individual essay. The fifteen groups of selections or "chapters^" in 
this book arc, however, so arranged that the teacher is hkely to find 
value in having the students read all the selections in a particular chap 
ter and discuss a number of them before he writes; and there is a help- 
ful logic in the order in which the chapters are grouped in the four ma- 
jor sections. 

The many selections in this anthology are, as w'e have said, worth 
reading for themselves; exploring them carefully would be a valuable 
part of anyone’s liberal education. However, their greatest value in an 
English course will be found, the editors believe, if they are read not 
merely for whatever valuable knowledge or opinions the individual au- 
thors have presented, but even more for the stimulation they can give 
the student to think about the ideas they set forth and the way they 
are written, and— most important— to clarify and develop his own 
ideas through discussion first and then through writing. To this end 
£xplornlio«s is dedicated. 

T. C. P. 

J. L.W. 

F.R. 

S. B. 
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PART 1; Oil Education and Thinking 


Chapter One 



Education 



THE DIRECTION IN WHICH EDUCATION STARTS 
A MAN WILL DETERAHNE HIS FUTURE LIFE 



PLATO 



Jnfroductioii 


Not long ago a Freshman English class in a large university 
finished reading an essay which desenbed a rather foolish girl on the 
porch of an expensive hotel discussing her college courses Dunng the 
discussion of the essay which followed, one of the students asked the 
instructor, What was that girl doing In college^" The instructor, who 
also beheved that the girl might be better off elsewhere, asked, "Why 
shouldn't she be 5” * Because/* replied the student, "she already had 
enough money *' 

This student obviously believed that the purpose of a college 
education was to teach students to earn money, to tram young men and 
women for a good job The vast majority of the students also be 
heved this So apparently did the mafonty of the faculty and trustees', 
for most of the courses offered by the university were "practical 
courses,” offering specific training in a number of highly diversified 
fields If we are to determine the purpose of a college education simply 
by reviewing the courses offered by most colleges, we shall be led 
to one conclusion a college education trams a young man or woman 
for a job—a job which he or she could probably not get without going 
to college 

Most American colleges are in the thick of the controversy which 
results from the question Should a college education prepare one to 
earn a living or to live? Should colleges prepare their students for 
work — one part of life — or for the whole of life itself? Should colleges 
develop the intellect and wisdom — or skills and aptitudes? 

Recognizing, on the one hand, that in a world of specialists a young 
person needs special training, and that in a confused and complicated 
society a young person needs a developed, flexible intellect and inquir- 
ing mind, most colleges have compromised A student takes a few 
general courses m art, history, philosophy and science and then dc 
votes the rest of his schedule to his "major* —specialization in forestry, 
police administration, home economics, and so on 

Many students will say they came to college to become an engineer, 
a doctor, a lab technician, or an accountant Many others wtll say 
they came to "get an education” A few outspoken coeds \sill »y 
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they came to get a husband Whatever their obvious reasons, how- 
ever, nearly all students are looking for a really satisfying answer to 
the question, "Why go to college^” Most students still want to know, 
that IS, how to become educated 

The various reasons students have for coming to college constitutes 
one problem m education There are many others Tlie number of 
young people of school and college age is greatly increasing, and the 
proportion of them attending college is increasing even more rapidly 
International tension and its resultant fears have tended to silence 
controversy, stifle intellectual dissension, and threaten personal and 
social freedom everywhere, most visibly, perhaps, where they ought 
to be most active — the classroom Progressive educational methods 
have frequently replaced traditional methods of education, with, 
according to many critics, a resulting relaxation of discipline and 
training Schools and colleges are in desperate need of funds, but the 
U S citizenry chooses to spend more money on tobacco than on 
education Intercollegiate athletics have ballooned into a major source 
of entertainment and, in the minds of many, now play far too im 
portanta role 

The problems arising from these facts are obvious, and it is the 
purpose of this section of the book to introduce you to some of them, 
and to present some stimulating complaints, some constructive sug 
gestions, and some possible standards The problems of education 
are not, it is to be hoped, insoluble, but they do not have an easy or 
simple solution, and no one solution is indicated Educational problems 
in their range and complexity reflect the range and complexi^ of 
our society They cannot be considered in a vacuum Each of the 
Ninters m this chapter makes this expliatly clear Lippmann, for ex 
ample, relates education to the total change in the world picture in 
this century, Bell is acutely conscious of our present lack of social 
and religious values, Douglas writes about the need for the whole man 
None of the essayists m this group offers specific answers to your 
particular educational problems, they offer no practical curriculum 
suggestions Their concerns are deeper They see education as ulti 
matcly you must see it as a major social force But their concern is 
also individual They all desire a ncher and fuller life for the in 
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djvidttal, they hope that education will achieve this, and they depict 
waysinv-hichitmay 

Walter Lippmann, for many years one of our most thoughtful 
journalists and authors, in his essay "Shortage in Education” perceives 
a much greater problem than merely that of overcrowded classrooms 
and overworked teachers He recognizes the need for basic changes m 
our attitudes and in our planning, changes that concern you more as 
a member of the community than as a student He should arouse m 
you a desire to evaluate your own notions about education and your 
own plan for a college career 

John Henry Newman is a classic writer on education, a man whose 
style IS as lucid as his thinking His essay "What is a University^ ' is 
included here not only for its persuasive definition, but also as an 
example of masterful nineteenth century prose Newman''s essay 
reemphasizes the importance of the personal element m an education 

Monroe Deutsch, a scholar and university administrator, speaks 
clearly and honestly of a problem that seldom seems to concern 
students directly, academic freedom Academic freedom has little 
meaning for the average freshman and Deutsch's definition and asser 
tions should proie most illuminating, for the teacher’s freedom is a 
guarantee of the student $ freedom, a guarantee that what the student 
learns will be knowledge unfettered by dogma or fear Mr Deutsch, 
writing as an administrator, is eminently practical and moderate in 
his view of this subject, his stand is one that may offend the radical 
and the ultraconservative alike You may vnsh to argue with him 
and with other essayists m the anthology, and it is hoped that you 
will 

Bernard Iddmgs Bell, a provocative clenc, may anger you in his 
essay ‘ Know How vs Know Why ” He is positive to the point of 
being dogmatic, thoroughly convinced of the virtues of traditional train 
ing and thorough discipline A reading of his essay should lead you to 
reexamine your own schooling and your contemplated college program/ 
not With the aim of condemnation but of healthy evaluation The basic 
focus here is upon the controversy between ' traditional ' and pro 
gressive” education and may lead you to further research and thought 
Paul Douglas embodies a somewhat rare combination he is both an 
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accomplished writer and the holder of a public office. His examination 
of basic values in “Culture and Character” may perplex you at first 
and may cater to your own prejudices, for he might seem to be favoring 
the man of action as opposed to the dreamer. Careful reading of his 
essay will reveal that he is doing no such thing. In Douglas’ article as 
in many others in this booh, there are many references to men and 
books which may be unknown to you. Rather than allowing this to 
irritate or stump you, realize that it may be you, not the author, who 
is “at fault” and plan to read about these men and read their works as 
part of the process of becoming educated, cultured, and mature. 

Harold W. Stoke, college president and dean, deals very realistically 
and perhaps shockingly with the controversy that rages over football. 
All of us are concerned with college athletics and their attendant prob- 
lems and we respond immediately to the subject. Stoke’s solutions are 
provocative and perhaps not likely to be adopted, but they should be 
of real interest to you. Unlike the other essays in this section whose 
concern is with deeper, lasting problems, Stoke’s discussion is im- 
mediate and practical 

The problems of education, of its relation to society and to human 
values, will long be with us. These essays offer only an introduction to 
a vast field. 
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Hhe Shortage in Education 

I 

What I am going to say is the result of a prolonged exposure to 
the contmumg crisis of our western society — to the crisis of the dcmocratfc 
governments and of free institutions during the wars and revolutions of 
the twenlieih century Now it does not come easily to anyone who, like 
me, has breathed the soft air of the world before the wars that began m 
1914 — ^who has known a world that was not divided and frightened and 
full of hate — it docs not come easily (o such a rtnn to see clearly and to 
measure coolly the tunes we live in The scale and scope and the complexity 
of our needs are without any precedent m our experience, and indeed, we 
may fairly say, in all human experience 

In 1900 men everywhere on earth acknowledged, even when they re- 
sented, the leadership of the western nations Ft was taken for granted that 
the liberal democracies were showing the way towards the good life m the 
good society, and few had any doubts of the eventual, but certain, progress 
of all mankind towards more democracy and a wider freedom 

The only question was when — the question was never whether — the 
less fortunate and the more backward peoples of the world would have 
learned to use not only the technolo^ of the West but also the political m 
stitulions of the West All would soon be learning to decide the issues 
which divided them by free and open and rational discussion, they would 
soon learn bow to conduct free and honest elections, to administer justice 
Mankind would come to accept and comprehend the idea that all men arc 
equally under the laws and all men must have the equal protection of the 
hws 

At the beginning of this century the acknowledged model of a new gov- 
ernment, even m Russia, was a liberal democracy m the British or the 
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French or the American style Think what has happened to the western 
world and to its ideas and ideals during the forty years smce the World 
Wars began The hopes that men then took for granted are no longer 
taken for granted The uistitutions and the way of life which we have m- 
hented, and which we cherish, have lost then paramount, then almost 
undisputed, hold upon the allegiance and the affections and the hopes of 
the peoples of the earth They are no longer universally accepted as being 
the nght way towards the good life on this earth They are fiercely chal- 
lenged abroad, they are widely doubted and they are dangerously violated 
even here at home 

Durmg this half century the power of the western democratic nations 
has been declming Their mfluence upon the destmy of the great masses 
of people has been shrmkmg We are the heirs of the proudest tradition of 
government in the history of mankind Yet we no longer find ourselves 
talkmg now. — as we did before the First World War — about the progress 
of liberal democracy among the awakenmg multitudes We are talkmg 
now about the defense and the survival of liberal democracy m its con- 
tracted area 

We are hvmg m an age of disorder and upheaval Though the Umted 
States has grown powerful and nch, we know m our hearts that we have 
become, at the same time, insecure and anxious Our people enjoy an 
abundance of matenal things, such as no large community of men has 
ever known But our people are not happy about their position or confi 
dent about their future For we are not sure whether our responsibilities 
arc not greater than our power and our wisdom 

We ha\c been raised to the first place in the leadership of the western 
societ) at a time when the general civilization of the West has suffered a 
spectacular decline and is gravely threatened We, who have become so 
suddenly the protecting and the leading power of that civilization, are not 
clear and united among ourselves about where we are going and how we 
should deal with our unforeseen responsibilities, our unwanted mission, 
our unexpected duties 

It IS an awe-inspinng burden that wc find ourselves compelled to bear 
Wc have suddcnl> acquired responsibilities for which wc were not pre- 
pared — for which wc arc not now prepared — for which, I am very much 
afraid, wc arc not now preparing ourselves 

Wc have had, and probably wc must expect for a long time to have, 
dangerous and implacable enemies But if wc are to revive and recover, 
and arc to go forward again, we must not look for the root of the trouble 
in our adversaries Wc must look for it m ourselv cs Wc must rid ourselves 
of the poison of sclf-pii> Wc must have done with the falsehood that all 
would be well were it not that wc are the victims of wicked and designing 
men 
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In 1^4, when the decline of the West began, no one had heard of 
Lenin, Trotsky, Mussolini, Hiller, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung We have 
not fallen from our pre-eminence because we have been attacked It 
would be much truer to say, and it is nobler to say it, that we have been 
attacked because our capacity to cope with our tasks had begun to de- 
cline 

We shall never have the spirit to revive and to recover so long as we try 
to console ourselves fay shutting our eyes, and by wringing our hands and 
beating our breasts and hlUng the air with complaints that we have been 
weakened because we were attacked, and that we have been making mis- 
takes because we were betrayed 

We must take the manly view, which is that the failure of the western 
democracies during this catastrophic half of the twentieth century is due 
to the failings of the democratic peoples They have been attacked and 
brought dowm from their pre-eminence because they have lacked the clarity 
of purpose and the resolution of mind and of heart to cope with the ac- 
cumulating disasters and disorders They have lacked the clarity of pur- 
pose and the resolution of ramd and of heart to prevent the wars that have 
rumed the West, to prepare for these wars they could not prevent, and, 
having won them at last after exorbitant sacrifice and at a ruinous cost, 
to settle those wars and to restore law and order upon the face of the 
globe 


2 

I have said all this because it is only in the context of out era that 
we can truly conceive the problem of educating the American democracy 
^Vhen we do that, we must, I believe, come to see that the effort we are 
making to educate ourselves as a people is not nearly equal to our needs 
and to our responsibilities 

If we compare our total effort — in public and pnvate schools, and from 
kindergarten through college — with what it was fifty years ago, the quan- 
titative increase is impressive We are offering much more schooling of a 
more expensive kind to very many more pupils By every statistical meas- 
ure, the United States has made striking quantitative progress during the 
past century towards the democratic goal of universal education The 
typical young Amencan is spending more years m school than his father 
or grandfather, a much higher proportion of joung people arc going to 
high school and beyond, and more dollars — even discounting the depre- 
ciation of the dollar — are being spent for each person’s education 
Now, if It were no more dilBcuIt to live m the United States today than 
It was fifty years ago, that is to say, if life ivere as simple as it was then 
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if the problems of pnvate and community life were as easily understood 

if the task of governing the United States at home and of conducting its 

foreign relations abroad were as uncomplicated as and no more dangerous 
than It was fifty years ago — then we could celebrate, we could be happy, 
we could be congratulating ourselves that we are making great progress m 
the task of educatmg ourselves as a democracy 

But we cannot make that comforting comparison without deceiving 
ourselves senously We cannot measure the demands upon our people m 
the second half of the twentieth century — the demands in terms of trained 
intelligence, moral discipline, knowledge, and, not least, the wisdom of 
great affairs — ^by what was demanded of them at the beginning of the first 
half of this century The burden of living m Araenca today and of govern 
mg Amenca today is very much heavier than it was fifty years ago, and the 
crucial question is whether the increase of our effort in education is keep- 
ing up with the increase in the burden 

When we use this standard of companson, we must find, 1 submit, that 
the increase in our effort to educate ourselves is of a quite different — and 
of a very much smaller — order of magnitude than is the mcrease in what 
IS demanded of us m this divided and dangerous world Our educational 
effort and our educational needs arc not now anywhere nearly m balance 
The supply is not nearly keeping up with the demand The burden of the 
task is very much heavier than is the strength of the effort There is a very 
senous and dangerous deficit between the output of education and our 
pnvate and public need to be educated 

How can we measure this discrepancy*^ I am sorry to say that I shall 
have to use a few figures, trusting that none of you will think that when I 
use them, I am impljmg that all things can be measured in dollars and 
cents I am using the figures because there is no other way to illustrate 
concretely the difference in the two orders of magnitude — the difference 
between what we do to educate ourselves, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand,, what ihekmd of world wo demands of iv 

What shall we use as a measure of our educational effort*^ For the pur- 
pose of the companson, I think we may take the total expenditure per 
capita, first m 1900, and then about half a century later, m 1953, on pub- 
lic and pnvate schools from kindergarten through college 

And as a measure of the burden of our task — of the responsibilities and 
of the commitments to which education has now to be addressed — we 
might take Federal expenditures per capita, first m 1900, and then m our 
time, half a century later 

We differ among ourselves, of course, as to whether we are spending 
too much, too little, or the right amount on defense and on the public 
services But these differences do not senously affect the argument For 
all of us, or nearly all of us, arc agreed on the general size and the scope 
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of the necessary tasks of the modem Federal government, both in military 
defense and for civilian purposes Between the highest and the lowest 
proposals of responsible and informed men, I doubt that the dilTerence is 
as much ns 20 per cent That is not a great enough difference to affect the 
point I am making That point is that the size of the public expenditure 
reflects — roughly, of course, but nevertheless fundamentally — the scale 
and scope of what we arc impelled and compelled to do It registers our 
judgment on tlie problems wbi<di we must cope with 

Now, in 1900, the educational effort, measured m expenditures per 
capita, was $3 40 The task, as measured by Federal expenditure per 
capita, was $6 S5 What we must be interested in is, I submit, the ratio 
between these two figures We find. then, that in 1900 the nation put out 
$1 of educational effort against $2 of public task 

How is it now, half a century or so later? In 1953, the educational 
effort was at the rale of about $76 per capita Federal expenditures, in- 
cluding defense, bad risen to $467 per capin The ratio of educational 
effort to public task, which m 1900 was one to two, had fallen, a half 
century later, to a ratio of one to six 

Perhaps I should pause at this point for a parenthesis to say, for those 
who may be thinking how much the value of the dollar has depreciated 
since 1900, that I am aware of that, but for the purposes of this compar- 
ison, It makes no difference For while the dollar was worth probably 
three times as much in 1900 as m 1953, we are interested only m the 
relative effort m 1900 and 1953 The ratio would be the same if we di- 
vided the 1953 expenditures by three or if we multiplied the 1900 ex- 
penditures by three 

You have now heard all the statistics I shall use The two ratios — the 
one at the beginning of our nse to the position of the leading great posver 
of the world, and the other the ratio a half century later, when we carry 
the enormous burden abroid and at home — these two ratios show that 
the effort we arc now making to educate ourselves has fallen m relation 
to our needs 


i 

I must now remind you that this disparity between the educa- 
tional effort and the public task is m fact greater than the figures sug 
gest For m this half century there has been a momentous change m the 
structure of American society, and Jt has added greatly to the burden upon 
the schools 

The responsibility of the schools for educating the new generation has 
become very much more comprehensive than it used to be Ever so much 
more is now demanded of the schools For they are expected to perform 
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many of the educational funcUons which used to be performed by the 
family, the settled community, the church, the family business, the family 
farm, the family trade 

This IS a very big subject in itself — much too big for me here — except 
to menuon it as a remmder that the companson between our real educa- 
tional effort and our real public need is less favorable than the figures of 
one to two in 1900, as against one to six today For the school today has 
a much larger role to play in the whole process of education than it needed 
to play m the older American society 

Can It be denied that the educational effort is inadequate*^ I think it 
cannot be denied I do not mean that we are doing a little too little I 
mean that we are doing much too httle We are entenng upon an era 
which will test to the utmost the capacity of our democracy to cope with 
the gravest problem of modem limes, and on a scale never yet attempted 
m all the history of the world We are entenng upon this difficult and 
dangerous period with what 1 beheve we must call a growing deficit in the 
quantity and the quahty of Amencan education 

‘There is compelling proof that we are operating at an educational 
deficit It IS to be found m many of the controversies withm the educa- 
tional system I am not myself, of course, a professional educator But 
I do some reading about education, and I have been especially mterested 
in the problem of providing education for the- men and women who must 
perform the highest functions m our society — the elucidation and the ar- 
ticulation of its ideals, the advancement of knowledge, the making of 
high policy in the government, and the leadership of the people 

How are we discussing this problem’’ Are we, as we ou^t to be doing 
studying what are the subjects and what are the disciplmes which arc 
needed for the education of the gifted children for the leadership of the 
nation? That is not the mam thing we are discussing We are discussing 
whether we can afford to educate our leaders when we have so far to go 
before we have done what we should do to provide equal opportunities 
for all people 

Most of the argument — mdeed the whole issue — of whether to address 
the effort in education to the average of ability or to the higher capaciues 
derives from the assumption that we have to make that choice But why 
do wc have to choose*’ Why are we not plannmg to educate everybody as 
much as everybody can be educated, some much more and some less 
than others*’ 

This alleged choice is forced upon us only because our whole educa- 
tional effort IS too small If we were not operating at a deficit level our 
working ideal would be the fullest opportunity for all— each child ac- 
cording to Its capacity It is the deficit in our educational effort which 
compels Us to deny to the children fitted for leadership of the nation the 
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opportunity to become educated for that task 

So we ha\ e come to the point where we must lift ourselves as promptly 
as we can to a new and much higher level of interest, of attention, of hard 
work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, and of dedication to the educa- 
tion of the American people 

We have to do in the educational system something very like what we 
have done in the military establishment dunng the past fifteen years We 
have to make a breakthrough to a radically higher and broader concep 
tjon of what is needed and of what can be done Our educational effort 
today, what we think we can afford, what we think we can do, how we 
feel entitled to treat our schools and oar teachers— all of that— is still in 
approximately the same position as was the military effort of this country 
before Pearl Harbor 

In 1940 our armed forces were still at a level designed for a policy of 
isolation in tins hemisphere and of neutrality in any war across the two 
oceans Today, the mdiiary establishment has been raised to a different 
and higher plateau, and the effort that goes into it is enormously greater 
than It was m 1940 

Our educational effort, on the other hand, has not yet been raised to 
the plateau of the age we live in lamootsaying of course, thstweshould 
spend 40 billions on education because we spend that much on defense 
I am saying that we must make the same order of radical change in our 
attitude as we have made m our attitude towards defense We must meas- 
ure our educational effort as we do our military effort That is to say, we 
must measure u not by what u would be easy and convenient to do, but 
by what it is necessary to do m order that the nation may survive and 
flourish We have learned that we are quite nch enough to defend our- 
selves, whatever the cost We must now learn that we are quite nch 
enough to educate ourselves as we need to be educated 

There is an enormous margin of luxury in this country against which 
we can draw for our vital needs We lake that for granted when we think 
of the national defense From the tragedies and the bitter experience of 
being involved in wars for which we were inadequately prepared, we have 
acquired the will to defend oureclvcs And, having done that, having ac 
quired the will, we have found the way Wc know how to find the dollars 
that are needed to defend ourselves, even if we must do without some 
tiling else that is less vitally important 

In education wc have not yet acquired tiiat kind of wll But we need 
to acquire it, and we have no tune to lose We must acquire it in this 
decade For if, in the crucial years which are coming our people remain 
as unprepared as they are for their responsibilities and iheir mission, they 
may not be equal to the challenge, and if they do not succeed, they may 
never have a second chance to try 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Lippmann does not menUon cducaUon m his introduction How then 
does the introduction relate to his pnncipal arguments? 

2 What are some of the differences m WMtcm “ideas and ideals” of 
1900 and 1950? 

3 Why have the Western democracies failed, according to Lippmann, 
in the first half of this century? 

4 What were some of the educational needs formerly met by family, 
community, church, and so forth, now met by the schools? 

5 Outline the basic, simple structure of Lippmantfs thesis 

6 Why, despite greatly increased expenditures, is Amencan education 
inadequate? 

7 How does Lippmann measure our educational effort today as com 
pared to that of 1900? 

8 Why is the deficit in education greater than Lippmann’s figures in 
dicate? 

9 What must we do in order to get the education required to meet our 
needs'’ 

10 How does Lippmann use the analogy between the military establish 
ment and education to develop bis thesis? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you agree (or not) that it is nobler to aftnbute our failures to our 
own inadequacies than to “wicked and designing men*’? Why? 

2 In the light of Lippmann’s comments, should everyone in the United 
States go on to some form of education beyond high school? Why or 
why not? 

3 In discussing desirable kinds of education, should the needs of the 
individual or of society be paramount? Why? 

4 ^Vhat in your opinion are some of the principal characteristics of an 
education for life in the modem world’’ 

5 NVbat can the individual citizen do to improve education m the United 
■Stated? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 The importance of education in a democracy 

2 My personal educational goals 

3 Family life as an educational experience 

4 Where my higb-school cducaUon failed (or succeeded) 

5 Education for I960 
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JOHN HENRY NETOUN 

(IBOI isso) ««or*mnlitilb<-Ci.«n:i,o/E,ijIaiu(miJ6tcamBonc 
ojthe ieaikrs of the Oxford ^lovement mfUjin that cburcb Jhs cpn 
cerji 01 er imucrs of doctrine led hm to become a ;5o*nim Cothohe, 
and etcTiliwIIy b<* nay ffude a Cardttia} 7Us famous autobiography 
Apofogia pro Vjta Sua is a defense of bis action tn leaving Ibe 
Cbiircb of England Among !>« other booU are Lyra Aportolica aitrf 
The Dream of Gerontius, books of poetry and The Idea of a Uni 
\crsity This nriicfe was taLeii from hs Rise and Progress of Uni 
versities 


What Js a Zffiwersity? 

If I were asked to descrtbeas brteBysnd popularly as I could, uhaC 
a University was, I should draw my answer from its ancient designation 
of a Studium Oencrole or ' School of Universal Learning ‘ This desenp* 
Uon implies the assemblage of strangers from all pans in one spot — 
from afi parts, else, how will you find professors and siudcnls for every 
department of knowledge? and in one spot else, how can there be any 
school at all? Accordingly, in its simple and rudimcntal form, tt is a school 
of knowledge of every kind consisting of teachers and learners from 
every quarter Many things arc requisite to complete and satisfj the idea 
embodied w this description, but such as this a Um\ersiiy seems to be 
tn its essence, a place for the communication and circulation of thought, 
by means of personal intercourse, through a wide client of country 
There is nothing far-fetched or unreasonable in the idea thus presented 
to us, and if this be a University, then a Unncrsiiy docs but contemplate 
a necessity of our nature, and is but one specimen in a particular medium, 
out of many which might be adduced in others, of a proMston for that 
necessity Mutual education m a large sense of the word, is one of the 
great and incessant occupations of human society, earned on partly with 
set purpose, and pirtJy nor One generation forms another, and the exist- 
ing generation is ever acting and reacting upon iiscU m the persons of its 
mdiiidual members Now, in this process, books, I need scarcely say, that 
IS, the hrera senpta are one special instrument It is true, and emphati- 
cally so m this age Considcnng the prodigious powers of the press, and 
how they arc developed at this lime m the never intermitting issue of 
pcnodicals, tracts pamphlets works m senes, and light bterature. wr 
must allow there never was a time which promised fairer for dispensing 
With every other means of information and instruction NVhat can we 
want more, you will say, for the intellectual education of the whole man. 
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and for every man, than so exuberant and diversified and persistent a 
promulgation of all kinds of knowledge? \Vhy, >ou will ask, need we go 
up to knowledge, when knowledge comes down to us'» The Sibyl wrote 
her prophecies upon the leaves of the forest, and wasted them, but here 
such careless profusion might be prudently indulged, for it can be afforded 
without loss, m consequence of the almost fabulous fecundity of the in- 
strument which these latter ages have invented We have sermons in 
stones, and books in the running brooks, works larger and more compre- 
hensive than those which have gamed for ancients an immortality, issue 
forth every morning, and arc projected onwards to the ends of the earth 
at the rate of hundreds of miles a day Our scats arc strewed, our pave- 
ments are powdered, with swarms of little tracts, and the very bncks of 
our city walls preach wisdom, by informing us by their placards where 
we can at once cheaply purchase it. 

I allow all this, and much more, such certainly is our popular educa- 
tion, and Its eflecls arc remarkable Nevertheless, after all, even in this 
age, whenever men are really senous about getting what, m the language 
of trade, is called “a good article,** when they aim at something precise, 
something refined, something really luminous, something really large, 
something choice, they go to another market, they avail themselves, m 
some shape or other, of the nval method, the ancient method, of oral 
instruction, of present communication between man and man, of teachers 
mstead of learning, of the personal influence of a master, and the humble 
initiation of a disciple, and, m consequence, of great centres of pilgnmage 
and throng, which such a method of education nccessanly involves This, 

1 think, will be found to hold good in all those departments or aspects of 
society, which possess an interest sufficient to bind men together, or to 
constitute what is called "a world ** It holds m the political world, and m 
the high world, and in the religious world, and it holds also m the literary 
and scientific world 

If the actions of men may be taken as any test of their convictions, 
then we have reason for saying this, viz— that the province and the in- 
estimable benefit of the Utera senpta is that of being a record of truth, 
and an authority of appeal, and an instrument of teaching in the hands 
of a teacher, but that, if we wish to become exact and fully furnished m 
any branch of knowledge which is diversified and complicated, we must 
consult the living man and hsteo to his hving voice I am not bound to 
mvestigate the cause of this, and anything I may say will, I am conscious, 
be short of its full analysis — perhaps we may suggest, that no books can 
get through the number of minute questions which it is possible to ask 
on any extended subject, or can hit upon the very difficulties which are 
severally felt by each reader m succession Or again, that no book can 
convey the special spint and dehcate pecuhanties of its subject with that 
rapidity and certamty which attend on the sympathy of mmd with mind. 
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through the eyes, the look, the accent, and the manner, in casual expres- 
sions throviTj off at the moment, and the unstudied turns of familiar con 
vcrsaiion But I am already dwelling too long on what is but an incidental 
portion of my mam subject Whatever be the cause, the fact is undeniable 
The general principles of any Study you may leam by books at home, but 
the detail, the colour, the tone, the air, the life which makes it live m us, 
you must catch all these front those m whom it lives already You must 
imitate the student in French or German, who is not content with fus 
grammar, but goes to Pans of Dresden you must take example from the 
young artist, who aspires to visit the great Masters m Florence and in 
Rowvc NNc bavii discovered some mtektectoa^ daguerreotype, which 
takes off the course of thought, and the form, Imeamenls, and features 
of truth, as completely and minutely, as the optical instrument reproduces 
the sensible object, we must come to the teachers of wisdom to leam wis- 
dom, we must repair to the fountain, and drink there Portions of it may 
go from thence to the ends of the earth by means of books, but the ful- 
ness IS in one place alone It ts in such assemblages and congregations of 
intellect that books themselves, the masterpieces of human gemus, are 
written, or at least onginated 

The principle on which I have been insisting is so obvious, and in- 
stances in point arc so ready, that I should think it tiresome to proceed 
wth the subject, except that one or two illustrations may serve to explain 
my own language about u, which may not have done justice to the doc- 
trine which It has been intended to enforce 

For instance, the polished manners and higb-bred bearing which are 
so difficult of attainment, and so sinclly persona} when attained, — which 
are so much admired in society, from society are acquued AH that goes to 
constitute a gentleman — the carnage, gait, address, gestures, voice, the 
case, the self-possession, the courtesy, the power of conversing, the talent 
of not offending, the lofty pnncipJe, the debcacy of thought, the happi- 
ness of expression, the taste and propriety, the generosity and forbear- 
ance, the candour and consideration, the openness of hand,— these quali- 
ties, some of them come by nature, some of them may be found m any 
rank, some of them are a direct precept of Christianity, but the fuU as- 
semblage of them, bound up in the unity of an individual character, do 
we expect they can be learned from books? Are they not necessarily ac- 
quired, where they arc to be found, m high society’ The very nature of 
the case leads us to say so, you cannot fence without an antagonist nor 
challenge all comers in djsputuuon before you have supported a thesis, 
and in like manner, it stands to reason, you cannot leam to converse till 
you have the world to converse with, you cannot unlearn your natural 
bashfulness, or awkwardness, or stiffness, or other besetting deformity, 
till you serve your time in some school of manners Well, and is it not so 
in matter of fact? The metropolis, the court, the great houses of the land, 
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are the centres to which at stated times the country comes up. as to shrines 
of refinement and good taste, and then in due time the country goes back 
again home, enriched with a portion of the social accomplishments, which 
those very visits serve to call out and heighten in the gracious dispensers 
of them We are unable to conceive how the “gentlemanlike” can other- 
Wise be maintained, and maintained in this way it is 

And now a second instance and here loo I am going to speak without 
personal experience of the subject I am introducing I admit I have not 
been m Parliament, any more than 1 have figured m the beau rnonde, 
yet I cannot but think that statesmanship, as well as high breeding, is 
learned, not by books, but m certain centres of education If it be not 
presumption to say so, Parliament puts a clever man aii courant with 
politics and affairs of state in a way surpnsing to himself A member of 
the Legislature, if tolerably observant, begins to see things with new eyes, 
even though his views undergo no change Words have a meaning now, 
and ideas a reality, such as they had not before He hears a vast deal in 
public speeches and private conversation, which is never put into print 
The beanngs of measures and events, the action of parties, and the per- 
sons of fnends and enemies, are brought out to the man who is m the 
midst of them with a distinctness, which the most diligent perusal of news- 
papers will fail to impart to them It is access to the fountain-heads of 
political wisdom and expenence, it is daily intercourse, of one kind or an- 
other, with the multitude who go up to them, it is familiarity with business, 
It IS access to the contributions of fact and opinion thrown together by 
many witnesses from many quarters, which does this for him However, 

1 need not account for a fact, to which it is sufficient to appeal, that the 
Houses of Parliament and the atmosphere around them are a sort of 
University of politics 

As regards the world of science, we find a remarkable instance of the 
principle which I am illustrating, in the periodical meeungs for its ad- 
vance,, which, have ansen ux the couwe. o-f last 'jeass, s’icli a,s 

the British Association Such gatherings would to many persons appear 
at first sight simply preposterous Above all subjects of study, Science is 
conveyed, is propagated, by books, or by pnvate teachmg, experiments 
and investigations are conducted in silence, discoveries are made m soli- 
tude What have philosophers to do with festive celebrities, and panegyri- 
cal solemnities with mathematical and physical truth‘s Yet on a closer 
attention to the subject, it is found that not even scientific thought can 
dispense with the suggestions, the instruction, the stimulus, the sympathy, 
the intercourse with mankind on a large scale, which such meetings se- 
cure A fine time of year is chosen, when days are long, skies are bnght, 
the earth smiles, and all nature rejoices, a city or town is taken by turns, 
of ancient name or modem opulence, where buildings are spacious and 
hospitality hearty The novelty of place and circumstance, the excitement 
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of strange, or the refreshment of %eU-lcno%vn faces, the majesty of rank 
or of genius, the amiable chanties of men pleased both wth themselves 
and with each other, the elevated spints, the circulation of thought, the 
curiosity, the morning sections, the outdoor exercise, the t^cH furnished, 
well earned board, the not ungraceful hilarity, the evening circle, the 
brilliant lecture, the discussions or collisions or guesses of great men one 
With another, the narratives of scientific processes, of hopes, disappoint- 
ments. conflicts, and successes, the splendid eulogistic orations, these and 
the like constituents of the annua! celefaration, arc considered to do some- 
thing real and substantial for the advance of knowledge which can be 
done m no other way Of couree they can but be occasional, they answer 
to the annual Act, or Commencement, or Commemoration of a Univer- 
sity, not to Its ordinary condition, but they are of a University nature, 
and I can well believe in their utility They issue m the promotion of a 
certain living and, as it were, bodily communication of Imowledge from 
one to another, of a general interchange of ideas, and a comparison and 
adjustment of science with science, of an enlargement of mind, intellec- 
tual and social, of an ardent love of the particular study, which may be 
chosen by each individual, and a noble devotion to its interests 
Such meetings, I repeat, are but penodicaJ, and only partially repre- 
sent the idea of a University The bustle and whirl which are their usual 
concomitants, are in ill keepmg with the order and gravity of earnest in- 
tellectual education We desiderate means of instruction which involve 
no interruption of our ordinary habits, nor need we seek u long, for the 
natural course of things brings it about, while we debate over it In every 
great country, the metropolis itself becomes a sort of necessary Univer- 
sity, whether we will or no As the chief city is the seal of ihe court, of 
high society, of politics, and of law, so as a matter of course is it the scat 
of letters also, and at this time, for a long term of years, London and 
Pans are in fact and m operation Universities The newspapers, 
magazines, reviews, journals, and penodicals of all kinds, the publishing 
trade, the libraries, museums, and academies there found, the learned 
and scientific societies, necessarily invest fLondon] with the functions of 
a University, and that atmosphere of intellect, which in a former age 
hung over Oxford or Bologna or Salamanca, has with the change of 
times, moved away to the centre of avil government 'niithcr come up 
youths from all parts of the country, (he students of law medicine, and 
the fine arts, and the employes and attachis of literature There they live, 
as chance determines, and they arc satisfied with their temporary home, 
for they find m it all that was promised to them there They have not 
come m vain, as far as their own object in coming is concerned They 
have not learned any particular religion, but thej have learned their 
particular profession well They have, moreover, become acquainted 
with the habits, manners, and opinions of their place of sojourn, and done 
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their part in maintaining the tradition of them We cannot then be with- 
out Mrtual Univemties, a metropolis is such the simple question is, 
whether the educaUon sought and given should be based on pnnciple, 
formed upon rule, directed to the hipest ends, or left to the random 
succession of masters and schools, one after another, with a melanchol) 
waste of thought and an extreme hazard of truth 

Religious teaching itself affords us an illustration of our subject to a 
certain pomt It does not indeed seat lUelf merely in centres of the world, 
this IS impossible from the nature of the case It is intended for the many 
not the few, its subject matter is truth necessary for us, not truth recon 
dile and rare, but it concurs in the pnnciple of a Univ ersity so far as this, 
that its great instrument, or rather organ, has e\er been that which 
nature presenbes m all education, the personal presence of a teacher, or, 
m theological language, Oral Tradition It is the living \oicc, the breath- 
mg form, the expressive countenance, which preaches, which catechises 
Truth, a subtle, invisible, manifold spint, is poured into the mind of the 
scholar by his eyes and ears, through his affections, imagination, and 
reason, it is poured mto his mind and is sealed up there in perpetuitv, 
by propounding and repeating it, by questioning and requcstioning, by 
correctmg and explaming, by progressing and then recurring to first prin- 
ciples, by all those ways which are implied in the word “catechising ” In 
the first ages, it was a work of long time, months, sometimes years, were 
devoted to the arduous task of diss^using the mmd of the incipient Chns- 
iian of Its pagan errors, and of moulding it upon the Christian faith The 
Scriptures mdeed were at hand for the study of those who could avail 
themselves of them, but St Irenieus does not hesitate to speak of whole 
races, who had been converted to Chnstianity, without being able to 
read them To be unable to read or write was m those limes no evidence 
of want of learning* the hermits of the desert were, in this sense of the 
word, ilhterate, yet the great St Anthony, though he knew not letters, 
was a match m disputation for the learned philosophers who came to try 
him Didymus again, the great Alexandrian theologian, was blind The 
ancient discipline, called the DtscipUna Arcant, mvolved the same prin- 
ciple The more sacred doctrines of Revelation, were not committed to 
books but passed on by successive tradition The teaching on the Blessed 
Trinity and theEuchanst appears to have been so handed down for some 
hundred years, and when at length reduced to wnting, it has filled many 
fohos, y et has not been exhausted 

But I have said more than enough m illustration, I end as I began — a 
University is a place of concourse, whither students come from every 
quarter for every kmd of knowledge You cannot have the best of every 
kind everywhere, you must go to some great city or emporium for it 
There you have all the choicest productions of nature and art all together. 
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which you find each m its own separate place elsewhere All the nches 
of the land, and of the earth, are earned up thither, there arc the best 
markets, and there the best workmen It is the centre of trade, the su- 
preme court of fashion, the umpire of nval talents, and the standard of 
things rare and precious It is the place for seeing galleries of first-rate 
pictures, and for hearing wonderful voices and performers of transcendent 
skill It IS the place for great preachers, great orators, great nobles, great 
statesmen In the nature of things, greatness and unity go together; ex- 
cellence imphes a centre And such, for the third or fourth time, is a 
UniveKity, I hope I do not weary out the reader by repeating it It is the 
place to which a thousand schools make contnbutions, m which the in- 
tellect may safely range and speculate, sure to find its equal in some an- 
tagonist activity, and its judge m the tribunal of truth It is a place where 
mquiry is pushed forward, and discoveries verified and perfected, and 
rashness rendered innocuous, and error exposed, by the collision of mind 
with mind, and knowledge with knowledge It is the place where the pro- 
fessor becomes eloquent, and is a missionary and a preacher, displaying 
his science m its most complete and most winning form, pouring it forth 
with the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of it in the 
breasts of his hearers It is the place where the catechist makes good bis 
ground as he goes, treading in the truth day by day into the ready mem- 
ory, and wedging and tightening it into the expanding reason It is a place 
which wins the admiration of the young by its celebrity, kindles the affec- 
tions of the middle-aged by its beauty, and nvets the fidelity of the old 
by Its associations It is a seat of wisdom, a light of the world, a minister 
of the faith, an Alma Mater of the nsing generation It is this and a great 
deal more, and demands a somewhat better head and hand than mine to 
describe it well 

Such is a University m its idea and m its purpose . 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What are the principal elements of * university scconJmg to Nenmao's 
(alroduclory statement? 

2 What is the role of books in the process of Jeammg? What are the 

limitations o! that role? ^ 

3 How does Newman demonsiraie the importance of personal com 
munication between man aud man" in education? 

4 In what ways are religious leaching »nd university teaching simitar? 

5 Summarize Nci^man s idea of whai a umvcrsify should be 

6 WTiat IS ihe organization of Newman* article Make a short outlm^ 

7 Are there any efements in NoHinana styte which cbaractenze it as 

non-contemporary? ^ 

8 How do his major illustrations contnbule to his purpose? Are they 
still applicable? 
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FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Dots your ejpcncnce Itad you 10 agree with Newman’s idea of the 
value of books in education? 

2 In what ways docs your college meet Newmans speeificauons? Is it 
a better or a worse place than the one Newman describes for educating 
modern young people’ 

3 Of what use have you found teachers in the educative process? 

4 WiU It ever be possible to replace teachers in the classroom with radio 
or television? Why or why not? 

5 As a student in an American college, do you expect your education to 
deal pnmanly with training the mind or do you think it should base 
other goals? If so, what are they? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 A umscrsity should (or should poO be pnmanly concerned with dc^cl 
oping the minds of its students 
2. The ways in which college students educate each other 

3 Why books are (or are not) the ceoler of a unisersity education 

4 The differences between Newman's idea of a university and my idea of 
a university 


MONROE E. DEUTSCH 

born i879 T'lce Prcsidenl ond Vrovost Emeritus of Ibe Vmvcrsfty of 
Ctfli/orniii was President of the ^^'€SteTn CoUe 0 e Association 1949 SO 
7bts article was bis presidential address to tbe Association at ilr 
meeting of April 1, 19S0 


What Js Academic freedom! 

“Why academic freedom’ ’ The answer has often been given and 
IS clear The function of a professor is lo seek the truth and to teach it 
And m seekmg the truth he must be free to follow whatever path he has 
the shghtest reason to believe will lead to it The natural scientist tries 
first this experiment, then that, in the hope that he may, for example, 
discover the cause of cancer There is no limitation as to the chemicals 
or drugs he may employ or the equipment he may use to find even a frac- 
tional answer to his question 

We shall, I am sure, agree that he who seeks the truth shall have no 
obstacles set before him to obstruct his path 

If, then, hjs purpose is to ascertain the truth, there should be nothing 
to hmder hrs publishing the results of his search, whether they be affinna- 
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tive or negative In the latter case he wiU eiUier discourage other scholars 
from pursuing the path he has mistakenly folION^ed, or will lead his col- 
leagues to see what the flaw was m his experimentation In cither event, 
publication disseminates the knowledge that has thus far been obtained 
concerning the specific problem In neither the search for truth nor the 
publication of the results of such research should there be any limitation 
whatsoever 

Whatever has been discovered should naturally be included m instruc- 
tion, whenever it is germane to the field covered Obviously, since we seek 
to inculcate in our students a desire for truth, whenever new light upon 
the material under discussion has been secured by the instructor, it should 
appropriately be made known to his students, especially m advanced 
classes where the methods of research are being acquired However, it 
must be admitted that sometimes professors are so absorbed in their own 
research that diey drag its results mto courses where it is inappropriate, 
or they devote time to it out of proportion to its importance m that par- 
ticular area of instruction 

We have spoken of three phases of academic freedom — the actual re- 
search, Us publication, and its place m instruction 

There is also the question of publication through lectures and ad 
dresses Certainly before learned societies it is as fitting and necessary to 
reveal the success or failure of research as it is by articles or books What 
of lectures before the general public? Obviously if the presentation of 
such results is useful and beneficial to the people as a whole, preventing 
them from obtaining false impressions as to cures for colds or cancer, it 
is highly desu^ble that truthful infonnation be given But it may be 
argued ‘Such scientific findings will stir up the pharmaceutical com- 
panies that make certain drugs ' I should answer that under those cir- 
cumstances It is all the more important that an honest, dispassionate 
statement be made, I should urge chat the scholar set forth the truth as he 
sees it 

My illustrations have been drawn from laboratory fields — and there the 
problem is comparatively simple 

It IS when one gets into the social sciences, especially political science 
and economics, that the shoe pinches But again I feel that the truth must 
be told In these areas, to be sure, it is not possible to follow the pro- 
cedures in chemistry and physics and submit the problems to one experi- 
ment after another But it is in precisely these fields of study that man- 
kind IS yearning for the answer to pressing questions When one thinks 
of the meticulous accuracy with which problems in the physical sciences 
are studied, and compares the manner in which for example our Jegu 
lators deal with questions on whose wise solution may well hang peace 
Of war, or on the other hand, the weU-bcmg or misery of large numbers 
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of our people, it is evident that not only must the social sciences be in- 
tensively studied and the research earned on with complete objectivit) 
and freedom, but society as a whole must be taught what has been thus 
ascertained and so earnestly taught that a stout bndge be made between 
the results of research and the legislation that is adopted 

Suppose, for instance, a scholar is convmced that our economic system 
IS m this or that particular faulty and should accordmglj be changed 
should he be stopped from teachmg his conclusions or presenting them by 
article or word of mouth*^ The first responsibihty of the professor is that 
m the area bemg taugjif presented, be be really a scholar and have 
arrived at his conclusions by careful research If his field is Latin, he has 
no more nght to discuss or write about economic systems than any other 
citizen He should no longer rely upon academic freedom or his aca- 
demic title, but merely the freedom accorded to every other mdividuaL 
He should be free to speak, but it is unfair to hts institution if he fails to 
make clear that he is not a speaalist m this field In the case cited, I 
w onder if it w ould be too much to ask that his wntmgs be signed “John 
Doe, Professor of Latin, Central Cbllege,” and thus warn the readers 
that he does not speak with the background of an expert This statement 
IS of course a sweeping one and is capable of many exceptions A scholar 
in the field of Roman history wdl of course find it necessary to deal with 
economic condiuons, and similar circumstances will occur m numerous 
fields of study 

In wnling or lecturing m a field as difficult as the social sciences, a true 
scholar will not rush forward preapitately, but will take tune to feel as- 
sured that his work has a soUd underpinning before he hastens to publi- 
cize his views I need not remind you that there are some professors who 
eagerly seek the spotlight and Io\e nothing more than spectacular pro- 
nouncements For, after all, despite certam special characteristics, pro- 
fessors arc human beings, and there are as many kmds of professors as 
there arc of human beings 

Let us always state our results with the modesty which befits scholars 
Often our conclusions are but hypotheses, in any csent it is seldom that 
one can say the results are certam * beyond the peradventure of a doubt” 
It is m that spint that we should announce our conclusions Moreover, 
outside of his owti field of scholarship, a professor should not ask for or 
expect greater freedom than any other citizen 

We now arriic at a question which is much to the fore I shall present 
the problem without evasion A slate mstituUon is dependent prunarily 
on the Legislature for the funds for its support A private institution 
seeks pfij or endoATn'mts from its alumni and fn^nds In both instances 
we may find the funds possessed or controlled by men and women with 
very definite views ^\'hat should be the attitude of the scholar m the 
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social sciences under these conditions? That he should not be munlcd 
K axiomatic. A university is not a unisetsity unless its motto be that ol 
Harvard, Veritas. It he is convinced after long thought and cateful re- 
search that he is right— or as right as his finite iniciligcncc permits— he 
should speak out, but with the modesty of a true seholir. In entering upon 
such an enterprise, the scholar should be parlieularly rure of his ground, 
eschew any desire for the limelight, and set forth his considered judgment' 
uith due humility. 

It is not easy either to define the scholar’s proper attitude or to lis'c 
up to it. Certainly under no circumstances should truth become a slaw of 
Mammon. Far better is it that Ute institution suffer the loss of some funds 
and make the necessary economic adjustments (difficult as this is certain 
to be) rather than become ivhat in effect is an mtellcctu.-il lackey or serf. 

Early in 1949 this question became .'•cute at Harvard University, but 
the reply of that great institution should be the reply of all colleges and 
universities: “Harvard, like any great privately supported university, 
badly needs money; but Harvard vvii/ accept no g»fi on the condition, 
express or implied, that it shall compromise its tradition of freedom ” 

The professor should in his classes be as scrupulous m confining him* 
self to that which is established as truth as m his publications Sometimes 
a professor is a bit careless of the exact truth m presentation to hts classes 
and males statements more sweeping than can be wholly substantiated 
If he is to inculcate a love of truth and an esteem for the utmost accuracy 
in Its pursuit, he has no right to do anjihing but teach m the classroom 
with the same precision as he gives to his own research 

And teaching should never be neglected for the sale of research As* 
surcdly academic freedom is not to be mterpreted as jmpl>ing that a pro- 
fessor shall cut his classes or neglect hts preparation for them to go to 
some city to give a lecture. Unless he is definitely a research professor, 
his obligations as teacher and hts other colJcgtatc duties should take pre- 
cedence o\ cr his research or public utterances 

As has been said, outside of hts field of expert knowledge, a professor 
has no more and no less freedom than any other citizen But we should 
stress the fact that he is entitled to all ihc freedom that any citucn enjoys. 
He may engage in politics, if he will But he should weigh carefully in 
uhat field he can do most good Ccrlamly he should discharge hu duty 
as a citizen, but he must weigh the compafaiive advantages of serving as 
county chairman of hw party against that of giv mg the additional tune (o 
the kind of work for which he has trained himseU through life Here, too. 
men and women differ; some, though engaged w collegiate tcachteg. have 
a spcclil pohiieal talent, and J would not have you think I should mfrr- 
fere with it. Cut the professor should only follow such a career aJtei 
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careful reflection and taking mto account the sacrifices it would involve 
And let us not forget that often — too often — political life calls for un- 
swerving allegiance to a party rather than to truth, the goal which the 
university and the scholar set for themselves 

There is a field m which I feel professors should be especially careful 
in their statements — and that is philosophy They should remember the 
effect their ex cathedra utterances may have on the thinkmg of their stu- 
dents and indeed on the religious belief of these young people They come 
from a diversity of homes with all types and degrees of religious faith, 
they are in this respect, as in so many others, a cross section of the 
American people Their faith is usually that of their parents Let the pro- 
fessor of philosophy recall that while on the one hand he may be freeing 
the mmd of a student from some untenable pomt of view (as the pro- 
fessor thmks), on the other he may be leaving the student at loose ends, 
having removed his religious moormgs, and at the same time may well 
sever one of the most powerful ties bindmg him to his family How shall 
one act m this dilemma'^ He should tell the truth as he sees it, but with 
all the reservations that should be attached to this statement, making 
clear that m this realm there is no possibility of speaking with the assur- 
ance of those who work with crucible or balance He should also speak 
with due regard for the feelings of those he is addressing He should set 
forth his views with modesty, making crystal clear that he is voicing his 
opinion m a field where there is a myriad of opmions But after making 
such reservations he should not hesitate to set forth what be conscien- 
tiously believes to be the truth If he is not permitted to do this, then we are 
in effect saying that while academic freedom exists for the chemist or 
physicist, It does not exist for the philosopher 

What has been said as to the philosopher is true in varying degrees of 
the anthropologist, the psychologist, the geologist, and the teacher of 
literature In the latter case the ideas expressed by great men of letters 
range well nigh over the universe and should stunulate reflection on some 
of life s greatest problems 

And yet with all the limitations that I have set forth and others that 
might be added, wc must still give the scholar the right to present the 
truth as he secs it It may unfortunately at tunes have a serious effect on 

a students faith, at other tunes it may well strengthen it and m a more 

rational manner than had characterized it before it came into contact 
with college leaching 


Having faced two of the great problems m the field of academic free- 
dom, let tis resolutely take up a third 

1 say flatly that a fanatic in any realm should not be on the staff of a 
college or a uniicrsity A fanatic is one whose eyes arc so blinded that 
he cannot see the real world but only that which he constructs for him- 
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self or accepts wjthoat reflection or investigation A fanatic does not seek 
the truth nor sec it, he is mterested solely m propagandiaing the views 
which are his A fanatic does not deserve academic freedom, for his own 
mind does not seek the truth — it feeb sure that it has the truth A fanatic 
may be m the fields of politics or economics, he may also be in the field 
of philosophy or religion His is the antithesis of the open mind But it is 
the fanaticism of which he is guilty that should bar him from university 
teaching I can conceive of a Republican or a Democratic fanatic, thou^ 
by no means as readily as a Communistic fanatic To be sure each one of 
us has his special prejudices, his strong leanings Being human bemgs of 
given heredity and living m a particular envuonment, we naturally look 
at the world through glasses of somewhat different colors This we cannot 
avoid, indeed, it is hard to conceive of human beings whose ramds are 
wholly blank so that each impression is as important as every other One 
brought up in wealth will have a certain point of view, one who has 
fought his way up from poverty wiU have another Inevitably, a teacher 
will at times slant his instruction in one direction or another But this is 
very different from the teaching of an instructor who deliberately seeks 
to indoctrinate his students Academic freedom is intended only for those 
who are themselves intellectually free By this I do not mean that the 
freedom of speech guaranteed to everyone is to be denied anyone, but I 
am seeking to draw a distinction between freedom of speech and aca 
demic freedom 

I personally would be reluctant to appoint a Communist to a faculty 
There is a strong presumption that Communists owe ibeir first loyalty 
to the U S S R , that as members of the par^ they will use their teach* 
mg positions to propagandize for Communism, that while publicly dis- 
claiming the intent to use force to overthrow our form of government, 
they would nonetheless condone it, as they have done in Czechoslovakia 

While It might be argued that there is no certainty that a Communist 
ivould abuse his position, on the other hand we arc far from certain that 
be will not do so Let us suppose a person were proposed for appointment 
and It were known that during his life he had twice had a serious mental 
breakdown Even though he were regarded as cured, would one not 
hesitate to appoint him? I do not mean necessarily to imply that every 
Communist is suffering from a mental aberration Do you remember the 
story told of President Conant of Harvard’ He was asked what be would 
do il a member of the faculty were to come to him and say “I am a 
Communist ” Conant replied, ‘ I would tell him to go to a psychiatrist ’ 

Seriously speaking, I wish to point out that no one has a right to be 
appointed to a professorial position, but on the contrary a college has a 
right to decline to make an appointment, where there is a question as to 
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the physicaJ or mental fitness of the person under consideration or as to 
his intellectual integrity 

And I feel that it is among the obligations of the faculty (especially ot 
the department concerned) to see to it that the administration of the 
college has all possible information concerning the applicant, mcludmg 
his membership m the Communist party if he is so affiliated 

Let us now turn to the case of those who are already on the staff of an 
mstitution but are suspected of bemg Communists I am not of course 
referrmg to the loose charges made agamst liberals but the question of 
actual membership in the party I think it is the duty of a faculty member 
who IS led to believe that X is a party member to report the case without 
fad to the president and the faculty committee on privdege and tenure 
That committee should at once set an mvestigation afoot, not as to X s 
membership m the party, but whether his teachmg has been tainted by 
that fact A^de to be sure there is a presumption that he has abused his 
position as a teacher, no one should be deprived of a post on the basis of 
a presumption That is wholly contrary to the American theory of justice 
If It be argued that membership m the Communist party is itself a crime, 
then we as a people should forthwith proceed to bring charges ui our 
courts agamst every member of the party 

If not, then certamly we should not dismiss a member of the faculty 
on the basis of a presumption This is tummg back by several centunes 
our theory of justice, and it is easy to see how dangerous a road that 
would be and to what dreadful injustices it would lead 

However, I feel certam that every Communist, as a result of his mem- 
bership in the party and his obligations to it, will abuse his position m the 
faculty either within the classroom or outside of it and as a result properly 
subject himself to dismissal Moreover, a strict control of appomtments 
added to a careful scrutiny of (hose in the faculty charged with being 
members of the party should completely cleanse the institution of every 
individual infected with the disease 

But It IS entirely proper to dispense with the necessity of proving that 
a Communist has abased his position as a member of the faculty and 
merely establish beyond the peradventure of a doubt membership m the 
party, provided that the contract of appointment makes clear that such 
membership will automatically render the contract null and void and 
result m the dismissal of the individual 

But uagic It would be if difference of opinion m the methods of deal- 
ing with Communists should to ihcir glee result m the destruction of a 
college or unncrsiiy Those entrusted with responsibility for an institu- 
tion— trustees, president, faculty— all eager for its well bemg, should be 
able to reach a proper accord and one that wiU not harm those who are 
mnocent and lo)al 
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If faculties have freedom, they must assume the responsibilities it im- 
poses They have no right merely to participate m appointments to the 
staff, and then to wash their hantb of any obligation to “clean house” 
where a need rs shown And the investigating committee should not re- 
gard itself as a board of defense for accused professors, but as a jury 
charged with the greatest of responsibilities They should be no less will- 
ing to recommend the dismissal of the individual if he has demonstrated 
his inability to seek the truth and his desire merely to fill the mmds of his 
students with propaganda, than to urge his retention if, despite his liberal 
point of view, he does not let fixed opinions blmd him to the facts m the 
situation And I hope the committees would go even further than tins, 
that they would not hesitate to reprove a professor who claims the opin- 
ions which he expresses are indisputable facts or takes pleasure in hurling 
the feelings of those of this or that religious faith or political view 

In short, freedom must be used as it is intended that it be used — not 
as a cloak for propaganda, nor for making ihe uncertain appear certain, 
nor for sadistically hurting the sensibilities of young students, but to per- 
mit a search for truth, carried on with all humility, with emphasis on the 
significant and without the slightest desire for self aggrandizement 

On the other hand the faculty should regard themselves as guardians 
of academic freedom and see to it, for example, that the financial con- 
siderations of which I spoke previously shall not lead to elToris to curtail 
that freedom The faculty should not yield but should pouit out that if 
teaching is expected to follow the list of gifts, it would be better frankly 
to close the instituuoQ than to distort truth or muole those chosen be- 
cause they have made truth theu: guide 

The faculty should m return realize how great a boon is theirs and use 
it with wisdom and fauness Indeed because adherence to it may well 
result in financial loss to the institution, the faculty should all the more 
make Uieir teaching superlatively good, perform all ihcir academic 
duties fully, carry on their research nith fidelity, announce the results 
with due caution, and seek to inculcate m their students a loyally both 
to truth and to the form of government which permits — nay, encourages 

freedom of investigation and freedom of utterance concerning its 

results 

In carrying on research, a professor has an obligation to know what 
his predecessors m this field of study have announced as their views or 
conclusions He should moreover be regarded by his colleagues os learned 
m hts department of scholarship, he must remember that academic free- 
dom is granted as the fruit of scholarship Were it not that, then every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry would regard himself as entitled to be beard with 

the respect due our foremost scholars 

l£ should also be realized that everything printed even m a learned 
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journal is not necessarily anotfier stone in the temple of Truth Some 
deal with matters so small that they may fairly be termed mconsequential 
This may occur when a young teacher is pushed precipitately mto pub- 
lication Let him have a chance to think and reflect, and to broaden his 
knowledge— m short, to season "What a university should be interested 
in when it considers the young man’s advancement m the faculty is his 
scholarship, how broad is it*^ Is he advancmg m leanimg*^ Or is he restmg 
content on the hood of the doctorate‘s He should be expected to grow 
intellectually And even conversation should elicit what he has read, with 
how much enthusiasm he deals with his subject I am of course here not 
alluding to other qualifications for advancement, notably pre-emment 
teaching skill 

In return for the precious gift of freedom — a gift which men m many 
another profession would prize — what obhgations has the professor? 

I have already stated those pertammg to his research The freedom he 
must remember is that accorded him as a professor In return he should 
fulfill his duties as teacher and member of the faculty with exemplary 
zeal He should be as accurate m leachmg as m scholarly research He 
should be keenly interested in teaching and not resent the mterniption m 
his private studies He should seek to fire his students with enthusiasm 
and in turn be stimulated by them He should scrupulously meet all bis 
university or college obligations, be they m classroom or in faculty or 
committee He should in all sincerity feel himself one of the Lord’s 
anointed in being granted the privileges that are his He should remember 
that m his classroom he has the opportunity to make his impress upon a 
group of the next generation He should appreciate that academic free- 
dom IS an integral part of an academic career, and that he who neglects 
his academic duties does not deserve academic freedom, he is, like a 
gambler, seckmg the return without putting forth the effort 

Academic freedom is one of the great privileges of an academic life, 
it should be used wisely and not recklessly, but it should not be curtailed 
m the slightest, standing as it docs for the untrarameled search for truth 


FOR STUDY or CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Dcul«h s anicle is an example of public address What elements of 
his style charactenze jl as oral communication? 

2 How docs Deutsch define academic freedom? How does he limit it? 

3 WTierc do you think the address might be shortened to advantage? 

4 UTicre a ouM y ou provide some specific examples? 

5 WTiat does Deutsch suggest is the reason for the existence of “academic 
freedom**? 

6 Explain what academic freedom implies for research for publication 
and for Insirucuon 
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7 What IS the beanng of academic freedom on maftera that may involve 
IcgisJaJaon? 

8 What are the responsjbthlies of the professor, as a possessor of aca 
demic freedom? 

9 To whom does Deu^ch believe the ri^t to teach and the accompany 
ing academic freedom should be denied and for what reasons? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What do you thiok would be tome of the results of the abolishment 
of academic freedom? 

2 Are there any infnngcmcnts or threats to academic freedom at present? 

3 In your opinion what art the best ways of msarmg that academic free 
dom continue to exist and of insunng that those who have li Lve up 
to the responsibiliUes it impl es7 

4 What safeguards exist agaimt the abuse of academic freedom by pro 
feasors who might want to indoctrinate students improperly? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 No freedom exists without a corresponding responsibility 

2 The diAfercnce between freedom of speech and academic freedom 

3 How the public can be informed on the meaning of academic freedom 

4 Safeguards for the preservation of academic freedom 

5 Should a Coitununist be allowed to teach? 
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JCnou} J-low VS JCtiotv Why 

Everything about American edticafion is getting bigger all the 
time the number of students enrolled, the size of its installations the 
amount of dollars tt spends— and the vast Noluitie of pedagogical gobble- 
dygook which extols its methods without bothering to define its ends As 
It gets bigger and bigger, more and more people arc insistently asking is 

It any good? , . u . 

The complaining voice is that not of a few carping malcontents but 
of a multitude of doublers deeply skeptical of what is being produced m 
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*e way of a people who should bo personaUy oontent, 

ble and poht.eaUy eSecUve d olbbon 


^^Tdon-nd no. beu.g done^rgan^e. ag.U..e, protest and peutton 
s’ - , . 1., yi»^l<-.ra tKi* iminrance. laX" 


Dems oone mm uui uvui^ w.*, , „ - - 

Leaders of business and industry commonly deplore the “ 

ness and gaucherie of die produce that tumble by *e 
year from the end of out educational assembly hne Teachers themselves 
voice embittered dedlusion— dBCOvenng dismally that r^l boys an 
guU beat httle resemblance to the theoreucal boys and guls whom tney 

\\ere taught to expect and \^ere expected to teach 

All the disillusioned have come to share a simple common fear* 'w 
are produemg— at great expense and with the most mcongruous self- 
congratulation— a nation of Henry Aldnches The dismayed and the 
skeptical further believe that those in charge of what is called fso 
loosely) "education” m America have little perception themselves of 
what schooling is supposed to be or to do They feel that the failures o 
the schools promise eventually to make our culture crude and unstable, 
our nation politically mept and insecure Ours should be a “democratic 
education” indeed — as our rhetorical pedagogues repeatedly assert- But 
the critics are no longer exorcised by the ^b use of that magic phrase 
“Democratic education” — splendid’ — but the beauty of the adjective does 
not conceal the vacuity of the noun Let whatever we have be “dcniO' 
cratic” — but let us be sure it is abo education 

In what concrete respects is the current product not education'^ The 
first IS Its reluctance to insist on those formative disciphnes which alone 
can promise proficiency m domg and thmking Our schools are seriously 
crippled by the assumption that the acquiring of the skills and the under- 
slandmg necessary for effective thinking and honorable livmg is really 
quite easy The truth is that the task of the teacher is not primarily to let 
the pupils do what they want to do, when and how they want to do it- 
The teacher’s art is to devise ways of imparting to the learners a respect for 
the basic wisdom of their forebears — ^wisdom distilled from man’s age- 
long experience m dealing with things less than man and with man bun- 
self Obviously the teacher should strive to persuade the pupils to like 
what they leam, this is not at all, however, like letting them decide what 
they learn 

What our children must learn involves, primarily and mdispensably» 
what Peslalozzi called ‘ the disciplines of word, number and form ” To- 
day we cannot claim our education to be successful m instructing m any 
one of the three 

Discipline of word demands teaching our chQdren how to read, write 
and speak the English language, if not with facility and grace at least with 
clanty It is an imperative disciplme for a people strivmg to live together 
democratically, m mutual understanding and cooperation Yet most 
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Americans today can only wth sweat and tears read anything more diffi- 
cult than a tabloid newspaper or a comic strip A certain mciropoliian 
daily which insists that it is the world’s greatest newspaper instructs its 
staff that every article must be written on the assumption that its allegedly 
adult readers have a reading ability of children not more than 12 5 ears 
old Few Americans under 40 can write a simple letter and make their 
meaning clear They rarely converse except m clichfe In shon, in this 
day when understanding of the whole world is so needed, our educational 
system has faHed not only to teach our children foreign languages but 
also to leach them even how to chat in adequate English w ith their next- 
door neighbors 

No more successful are our schools m respect to the discipline of num- 
ber Mathematics does more than help people make the simple calcula- 
tions incident to life and labor m any age, it also helps them to learn, at 
least a little, how to reason logically Our present elementary and second 
ary education tolerates slovenly maihcmaucs — and leaves higher educa- 
tion to fret over it At a leading state university, students taking ele- 
mentary college botany are asked, year after year, to look at plant tissue 
through a microscope whose field has a diameter of 1 5 mifiimctcrs A 
piece of the tissue is mounted, and the students are asked to count the 
number of cells in that diameter The number of cells proves to be three 
and a half How long, then, is each cell? Year after year only four out of 10 
students can divide 1 5 millimeters by three and a half The rest murmur 
unhappily something about never being good m mathematics 

The third discipbne — that of form — involves the art of using the five 
senses for true observation of objects anunatc and manimate Necessary 
for scientific experimentation, U is equally needed for the real enjoyment 
of one’s world, even for one s own personal safety Vet univereity teach 
ere of science and the employers of young labor alike testify that the 
* educated ’ product of Amencan schools is as untrained m this discipline 
as m those of word and number 

All these failings stem from one notion that afllicts contemporary edu- 
cation the illusion that ability to think rationally and live purposefully is 
a natural by product of almost any sort of so-called free activity ” The 
truth IS the opposite that ability can only be the result of mcihodical and 
coherent traming m the use of mental tools That training teaches four 
essential things to have at least an elementary understandma of oibcr 
persons, to appreciate and use accurate language, to sense objects truly 
and at least to some extent to think abstractly Such knowledge can come 
only through the disciplines of word, number and form And these arc 
the indispensable— and the grossly neglected— business of our schools 

In the light of this first great fading of American schools, it is not 
surprising to find that their second is a basic irresponsibility which they 
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develop m the students For society there is danger of the gravest insta- 
bdity when its youth are unchallenged m the impression that one may 
eat one’s cake and have it too, that there can be reward without quest, 
wages without work, a master’s prestige without a master’s skill, mamage 
without fidelity, national secunty without mdividual sacrifice 

Unfortunately these notions — as lightheaded as they are lighthearted— 
are only too characteristic of the American temperament A school may 
properly sympathize with those who lack ability, but it carmot rightly 
blur the difference between competence and mcompetence If children m 
the schoolroom and on the playing field see that the sloppy worker gets 
the same treatment as his hard workmg brother, they cannot also be ex- 
pected to see much use m gomg m for creative toil They apply their 
warped lesson to the adult world 

What then are we to say when we find public school systems which 
promote all children at the end of each academic year regardless of 
whether their work has been good, bad or mdifferent*^ And there are 
not many high schools which will refuse a diploma to the most stupid 
or most lazy pupil, provided he has kept out of jail Twenty years ago 
a public high school teacher was expected to fail — and did fail — those 
who had not mastered 60% of the subject matter of a course So stem a 
teacher is no longer tolerated He is subjected first to persuasion, then 
if necessary to pressure, to abandon such outdated ways and to pass 
every one of his students If he sticks by his convictions he may be asked 
to fill out for each student he fails an elaborate form explammg the inner 
why of the faUurc and demanduig of him many hours of work, a knowl- 
edge of home environment impossible without sociological research and 
an insight into hidden attitudes which none but a skilled psychiatrist could 
uncover Finally the teacher gives m and thereafter obediently passes all 
his pupils whether or not they have learned anythmg “Everybody has 
won,* said the Dodo after the caucus race, “and all must have prizes ” 
The common excuse for such gomgs on is that to withhold reward and 
promotion creates in the mcompetent a dangerous sense of mfenonty 
This argument is as mad as the practice it defends What could be better 
calculated to promote an unhealthy psychosis than to prepare a child for 
a world of struggle and competition by wxappmg his mmd m the woolly 
illusion that achievement and negligence should receive the same reward? 
Is it any w onder that only the exceptional graduates of a school system 
that so slurs truth do not find themselves wholly disarmed against reality? 

Our school s>stcm has a third serious affliction it seems to presuppose 
that, for education to be democratic, every man’s chdd must be treated 
as the equal of every other man’s child, both m kmd of brains and m edu- 
cability The effect of this is to herd an mcreasmg number of unfit per- 
sons into colleges of liberal arts whose proper busmess is to help students 
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ot exceptional intelligence to understand human affairs and to develop 
sound judgment therein The notion has become common that such a 
college can enroll boys and girls regardless of their lack of training m 
basic intellectual discipline and after a while, just because the faculty 
has labored with them and on diem for four years, send them back to us 
humanely competent 

The country needs far more than the contribution of those who have 
been able to aecumu/afe knowledge of a few facts, master certain 
mechanical processes, make in themselves and m the body politic such 
minor and secondary adjustments as may be dictated by immediate ex- 
pediency We need leadership in the art of living and can get it only from 
those few who are competent to estimate values wisely, to discriminate 
between truth and specious propaganda, to know, to enlighten and to 
lead As never before, our nation needs such men We are at a moment of 
devastating awakening m our history, slowly shakmg off old slumbrous 
illusions that existence itself can be bought at less than a heavy price 
Rudely roused from reveries about inevitable progress — in fact, in- 
evitable invincibility — we are beginning at least to blink at facts as they 
are instead of as we thought them To help us level our gaze and steady 
our nerves, we need effective guidance from those who have learned to 
understand the true nature of the one constant in the turmoil — man 
himself 

Why, m mid century Ainenca, is our need for such leadership so un- 
fulfilled? Because we find it hard to admit that such wisdom can be 
acquired only by persons equipped by nature with a not too common 
type of hiams We shy from this fact as “undemocratic ” And we con- 
tinue to offer to the many what is useful only to the few 

The quickest consequence of all this is to convert our colleges into edu- 
cation factories, trying to do fast package jobs on a mass-production scale 
When we force into the colleges undergraduates unequipped for liberal 
studies and untrained m the basic disciplines, the colleges can only try 
to impart such disciplines at this too-late date Academic standards must 
slacken to allow this Academic expectations are lowered to avoid of 
fense or discrimination against the ungifled The only significant result is 
to avoid education in the fullest sense Speed and mass, sfandardiration 
and stereotyping, all conspire to frustrate one simple purpose of schooling 
which— in G K Chesterton’s fine, jaunty phrase — is to encourage ‘ every 
potty hltle person to be happily and effectively his potty little self ” 

When one argues like this the commonest rejoinder is that a demo- 
cratic educational system ought not merely to prepare candidates for 
membership m an intellectual elite This is true but irrelevant The point 
IS (hat our colleges are neither discovering nor preparing those few be 
they from palaces or slums, from any social or ethnic group — ^who po- 
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lentiaUy are fit to serve their own people as leaders This is no disparage 
meat of those whose role m society may be to hew wood, draw water and 
tend machines There are no more honorable and indispensable pursuits 
than theus But for these pursuits — m the best technological schools-— 
they should be teamed The truth today is that we are plentifully supplied 
with people who can make things and incredibly short of people who un- 
derstand things Technicians — to put it bluntly — are two bits a dozen in 
America Thinkers — leaders of liberal wisdom — seem to have vanished 
with the buffalo If the breed is not wholly to perish, our educators had 
better get busy 

A NATION OF RELIGIOUS ILLITERATES 
As (and if) they get to work along these lines, our educators will 
fast face the final and most deep rooted ailment of our school system 
Its seemmg bafflement by religion Our public schools and colleges are 
rarely antirehgious They simply ignore religion They look on it as a 
mmor amusement to be practiced by (hose who find it fun, to be neglected 
if one desires Obviously this outlook is quickly communicated to the 
young If a child is taught m school about a vast number of things — for 
25 hours a week, eight or nine months a year, for 10 to 16 years or more 
— and if for all this time matters of religion are never seriously treated, 
the child can only come to view religion as, at best, an mnocuous pastime 
preferred by a few to golf or canasta 

Most of the American people are religiously illiterate The only ex- 
ceptions are a small minority who have gone to Protestant or Catholic 
parochial schools, and another few who have had parents exceptionally 
able to counteract the influence of the public schools About all that most 
Americans possess nowadays m the way of religion is a number of prejU 
dices, chiefly against faiths other than those with which they have tradi 
tional affiliations, a few quaint moral taboos, not very strong, infantile 
notions about deity devotional techniques which rarely go beyond 
* Now I lay me down to sleep” and ‘ God bless papa and mama ” Perhaps 
half of them — not more — go once in a while to some church which they 
joined with only a foggy idea of its tenets or requirements This does not 
add up to religion as the race has understood religion 

Religion IS man’s search, in a world where every human career ends m 
frustration of ambition and speedy death, for strength and courage to be 
gained from the heart of a spiritual reality greater than matter, greater 
than an individual man, greater than the more or less human race This 
search lies beneath creeds and cults, rituals and sacraments, techniques 
of prayer and meditation In respect to these a certam deftness has come 
into being as the result of ages-old experiment, a deftness quite beyond 
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usual American o£ the moment, who is apt to be crudely inexpert m 
his gropmgs toward a universal source of strength His idea of prayer is 
commonly magical He thinks that meditation means having an argu- 
ment with himself His worship is superficial, sentimental, chockfull of 
pride Silence and aloneness are monsters from which he craves escape 
He goes on from youth mto maturity, old age, death, unarmed against 
his own weakness, vulnerable 

A good education is not so much one which prepares a man to succeed 
in the world as one which enables him to sustain failure Even Commu- 
nist Russia, proclaimmg its atheism, appreciates this need for spiritual 
reassurance, holding forth the fraudulent promise of an earthly paradise 
of proletarians This demands sheer faith there is no historical or scien- 
tific evidence for such a dream world It is a religion, crude but potently 
apocalyptic and relentlessly propagated to their young Only we Ameri- 
cans decline to recognize the necessity of a living faith 

Our schools were founded by those who considered religion of primary 
importance Those who wrote into the Constiiulion that in our land there 
must never be an established church had no idea that anyone would con- 
strue this to ban religious instruction m schools, or to deny tax-support 
of schoob conducted under religious auspices There is no evidence 
whatever of intention on their part to make such prohibitions 

Much of the blame for our unfortunate change of mmd must be placed 
on a shortsighted American Protestantism By the 1830s and 1840s it be- 
gan to be realized that there is not one Protestant rebgion but two a 
traditional Protestantism based on recognition of man's need of redemp- 
tion and a modernist Protestantism based on faith in mans self perfect 
ibility Which of these quite different religions was to be taught m the 
public schools'^ Neither side was willing to yield The conclusion better 
no teachmg than heretical teaching As for arranging that the two faiths 
should be taught in the one school, each to those pupils whose parents 
signified which was their choice — that seems to have occuned to almost 
no one 

Equally potent, m secularism’s insidious growth, was a growing appre- 
hcnsjveness toward Roman Catholics In 1820 there had been only 195,- 
000 Catholics m the US Chiefly as a result of immigrations, by 1850 
there uere 1,600,000, by 1880 there were 6,259,000 The newcomers 
had a faith and a practice which were neither orthodox Protestant nor 
modernist Protestant They demanded that the schools should teach to 
Catholic children religion as Catholics understand it If this could not be 
done, they demanded a share of school tax money wherewith to run their 
own schools Why, they asked, should all the cash go to schoob that 
taught Protestantism of one sort or another? Both these demands were 
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mostly poot people and wodd ^g^.n for all expenses 

their schools— once in odierway The Catholic (and Protestant) 

ot their own sHi^ed out as was anticipated They 

parochial ^’’^ffcCvcncss. holding their young to loyal^ 

s «r “« - “ iis; 

'^r.; S“ 25“b.‘". 

sEHsispii=a 

choke on It By treatmg religion as a f ]ove of 
the young of aUegiance to anv spintual compulsion greater th 

““^ats not enough One’s country K not an adequate end ^ “ 
hvrand d"e. not indeed an end at all but only a means ^ 

What end’’ Out schools do not help their students to ’hu d 

mental question Tbey do not even ask it If the 
. wrongly answered, much harm may be done, as in Hitlers Geimany^^^ 
Stali’s'^ Russia But tf it be not asked at all, if m 
patriotic only because it is fashionable or it pays to be so, b^^^ 

rarac so morally debditated that even our vast technological “'8'’' 
not long save us from those nations which put their trust m 5°™' ” 

greater than themselves ‘ Know how” is not enough It is vam and empty 

without ‘ know why ” , , j 

All this spelU need for reform m our school theory and praclic^ 
quite radical reform For today our schools suffer from complacent or® 
doxy, from deadening devotion to a theory ot man and a theory ot Know 
pdge that can only lead to disaster tomorrow 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What IS the organization of this essay? Does the conclusion foUo 
from the premises? 

2. How would you characterize Bell s style? For what level of eo 

does he seem to be writing? ^ 

3 What docs Bell mean by the disaplincs of word number and i 
How many hours of your training have been occupied with these 

4 What are the chief specific ways in which Bell believes that education 
IS failing? For what reasons? 
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5 ExplaiQ his critictstn of present education with respect to rewards for 
achievement. 

6 tVhat are his reasons for saying that present education docs not Uain 
enough people who ”undentaiu] things"? 

7 What is his attitude on the question of religious training? 

8 What distinction does he intend by opposing "know why" to “know 
iow‘ 7 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Is it Bells purpose to present a balanced view of good and bad aspects 
of present education, or a deliberately one sided viewi Why? 

2 What IS there to be said in favor of “prizes for everybody” in school? 

3 Do you thinlc religious instruction in public schools is a practical pos 
sibihty? For what reasons? 

4 What distinctions should be made between education on the one hand 
and technological training on the other? Give some specific examples 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

} Why school children are (or are not) happier today than they used to be 

2 Colleges should educate first and train for specific occupations second 

3 Everyone should (or should not) be graduated from high school 

4 What I want from college 
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In one of bis conversations with Eckcrmann, Goethe remarUd 
that "Culture is developed in solilnde, character in the stream of events " 
In this fusion of apparent opposites is to be found, I believe, the key to 
harmonious and useful living 

Goethe properly insisted that we join culture and character iney 
have been too often separated Some of its can remember the /in de Mele 
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^.ers and art^ta who, tak.ng 

S”rw7d:te'ro::ro/r™^~ 

.h/sama ume .n France, To-.'ous..La«Uec was 
die dcmimondames ot Paris while the poetry o£ Paul Verlaine 

novels of Turgenev were the rage .ji,„ those of 

These were the men who set the fashion which was copi y 
lesser abihlies In this country, young men 'with 
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5 and distrustful of the vigor and crudities of a new contment. 


drew from life and made the isolated pursuit of a derivative 
goal To them, the expatnate pamters, Sargent and 
vitalized Henry James, and the rococo architect Stanford Whit , 

the models which all cultivated Americans should mutate 

Now there was somethmg pretentious and false about even the 
of these gentry It was not deeply tooted in either learning or emotio 
since these were qualmes which were respectively too austere an 
compellmg for tumd men They eoncemcd themselves therefore 
mote trivial subjects and laid then emphasis upon self-conscious le ' 
niques rather than upon subject-matter ot theme The classic «P 
of this pretentious much ado about nothing was expressed early y 
mimitable W S Gilbert m Patience which should have lauded Bun- 
thomism out of existence and have deterred the men and women of tn 
generation from “uttenng platitudes in stained glass attitudes ” But un 
fortunately it failed and tens of thousands of the leisured class in Western 
Europe and Amcnca succumbed to the enervating mfluence of the 
suit of culture for its own sake , 

After the first World War, another attempt to achieve culture divorce 
from character was made by the self styled intellectuals of the Western 
World Bloomsbury m London, the left bank of Paris, Greenwich ViUag® 
m New York and their host of lesser counterparts were filled with young 
men and women who, m the name of art, were attemptmg to escape from 
morality In painting, the School of Paris and the abstractionists with their 
doctrine that art must be stripped of meanmg, dommated the scene 
Proust, D H LawTcncc, and Aldous Huxley were the prevailing liter^ 
gods, while Noel Coward came to be the leading dramatist Another 
exodus from Araenca took place of those who allegedly found Amenc^ 
life to be too “coarse” and who settled down on the left bank to lead the 
so-called larger bfe I well remember an evenmg m the late tiventies 
which I spent m Pans with the leader of this group of expatriates who 
had earlier edited a scathing book to prove it was impossible to lead a 
cultivated life m these United States This exponent of the arts was prac- 
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Itcing hcs profession by rcporlmE the horse races at Lonschamps for the 
Paris edition of the New. York Herald and his conversation showed Jess 
>vit than IS common m one of our West Side saloons in Chicago Nor was 
It mere!) the private Jives of this generation which were lost When the 
hour of trnl came and the Nazis broke into France, these men were not 
defenders of freedom Instead most of iJjc members of the School of Pans 
and the tnicmalional set became collaboraiiomsts, and so the evib of 
another generation festered m dark alleys and in the stagnant pools of life 
Now after a second World War. there ate signs that members of a still 
third generation are about to separate ihcmsches from the stream of life 
and seek satisficiion tn a pursuit of the senses disguucd as culture 
It mij perhaps be legitimately objected that thus far, I have painted far 
too lund a picture Those who pursue culture exclusively do not in the 
main use it as a mere cloak for vicious living There arc instead a host of 
scholars and aesthetes who seek culture in a discriminating manner which 
separates them sharply from the tosspots of Montparnasse Such are men 
of the stamp of Henry Adams, Henry James, Paul Elmer More, and 
Hcnr> Dwight Sedgwick Every umvcnity has men and women of this 
Ij-pe as do museums and libraries while there arc numerous private schol- 
ars who fall within this category Most of these people are charming and 
frequently they are decorative 

But however aitncuve such persons may be, we all, I think, recognize 
& hek in them SVhat they lack is strength Because they have withdrawn 
from the stream of life, (hey have not m general developed virility of char- 
acter In consequence (hey arc often precious and frequently querulous 
Henry Adams is the perfect example of this type He could never soil his 
hands « ith the dust of conflict and so he not only kept out of the Civil War 
but also out of all the socnl movements of the next half-century Learned 
in British and American history and in medieval art and thought a dab 
bier in physics, he was after all merely a spectitor of life For nearly forty 
years, he looked across at the White House from hts elegantly furnished 
home on Laf3)ette Squire and lamented the times, which did not recog- 
nize his pro eminence by making him without toil or elTort, President of 
the United Stiles or at the least Secretary of Stitc or Ambassador to Great 
Britain That this was not done was strong proof m his mind of the disin- 
tegration both of matter and society With all of Adams’ brilliance there 
was a strong undercurrent of futility in bis life of which he was uneasily 
aware but which he obstinately refosed to cure 

In a similar vein the chief impression which one gams from the lives of 
Henry James and Logan Pearsall Smith is thst of subtle but rootless artists 
who fleeing from the crudities of a vigorous country, sought refuge in the 
decaying folds of the class stratified society of England and m the process 
decayed along with ibcir environment 
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have survival value 


But now let us examine the other side of the shield 
those vtho have concentrated upon character to the neglect of culture 
all know such people and m general they are somewhat 
attractive The Puritans for example made the dc\clopmcnt of 
their self-conscious goal and beheved that works of beauty were si 
expressions of the evil spint Oliver Cromwell and the supporters oi 
Commonwealth broke up the art eolicciions of Charles I to the lasting 

loss of England and the gam of the continent In this country, the Pun 

influence was hostile to art and culture and has been the strongest sing 
influence m repressing it For generations, it helped to freeze the flctna 
currents of the soul and created a society as aestheucally barren as i 
rocky hillsides and as emotionally cold as its winters There are few nior 
repellent characters m all of Amcncan history than Cotton and Increase 
Mather and Jonathan Edwards, who were the high priests of New Eng- 
land theology While Puntanism helped to permeate the country wth a 
sense of social responsibility, for which we owe it a great debt, it did no 


produce lovable or well-rounded men and women 

In a similar fashion, the Evangelical mo\eraent which spread througn 
Protestantism m the 19th Century helped to punfy the national character, 
but It was certainly adverse to the arts Largely msensitive to beauty, it 
gave us the mawkish hymns of Sankey and the fiery exhortations o 
Moody as the corporate expression of religion To those who belie>ed in 
the pnvacy of sacred emotions it was somewhat shocking to be accosteo 
on the street by Moody and his followers and asked if one was “saved 
To what emotionrd excesses and aesthetic ugliness such tendencies coul^ 
lead was well exemplified m the conduct of frontier camp meeting anu 
the revivalist activities of Billy Sunday and Aimee MaePherson 

In modem times with its shifting of emphasis from mdividual salvation 
to social well being, we all know the well meanmg reformers who are so 
busy trymg to reform society that they neglect to enneh their own lives 
with beauty or to deepen them through study and contemplation There is 
nothing more exhausting than to move from one meeting to another with 
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no tune for personal development, and I somctunes believe that one rea- 
son why those of us who have fallen into this treadmill have so little effect 
upon the world about is that we communicate this feeling of exhaustion 
to those we meet and give them an uneasy sense of being devitalued 

3 

The truth of the matter is that for a well-rounded and effective 
life and for a strong yet attractive society wc need a combination of char- 
acter and culture For these are not competing, but rather complementary 
qualities The great and winsome characters of history have always been 
men who have combined these attributes To the student of art Michel- 
angelo IS loved as the superb sculptor of the Moses, the bound Shves, the 
Pietas, the figures of Night and Day, Morning and Evening, as the match- 
less painter who, confronted with lemfic technical difficulties, poured out 
his fiery genius in the breath-taking scenes and figures on the barrel- 
shaped vault of the SisUne Chapel and who as an architect gave us the per- 
fectly swelling dome of St Peter’s But Michelangelo was also a devout 
Christian who, despite his ties with the Medici, like Botticelli, followed 
the refomier Savanarola m his efforts to punfy the Church and State He 
was also the passionate Florentine patnot who, when others fled, volun- 
teered to help defend Florence against both Pope and Emperor and was 
m charge of the fortifications of his beloved city m the temble siege of 
1529-30 Like a sturdy soldier, he spent his day upon (he walls of Flor- 
ence fighting off the impeml armies and then would steal into the base- 
ment of San Miniato and work away at his figure of Night 
Of all our Americans, Jefferson was perhaps the most many sided 
Author of the Declaration of Independence and the Virginia Statute of 
Religious Freedom, reforming governor of Virginia, minister to France, 
Secretary of State, Vice-President, founder of the Democratic Party, 
leader of the popular forces m the country and one of our truly great 
presidents, Jefferson’s talents were of a high order in many diverse fields 
One of the great masters of literary style, he was also a practical inventor, 
a student and practitioner of scientific agriculture, an acute observer of 
jjajwaJ i^jencfv u sUUed parliamentarian, an amateur musician and a far- 
seeing educational reformer By his design and construction of Moniicello 
and the old campus of the University of Virginia, he so blended the arts of 
architecture and landscape gardening as to give to the world the perfect 
examples of elegant simplicity Culture %vas an integral part of Jefferson as 
was his passionate belief m the ultimate sovereignty of the people and hts 
political skill and organizing abibty 

It IS still the popular fashion to regard Lincoln as a crude and boonsn 
countrywan who only grew into political greitness and moral nobility 
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speeches and mtmgs v^e can see the early rrots of ^ 

sLch of 1854 agaist theKansas-Nebraska Act «as - jg 

:^nt expresston The -House Dutded' speech >n^8«. 

the Freeport Speech of later «> the same camp^gn, and the 

Speech of early 1860 are aU remarkable performances The 

cLld t.-nte such addresses as those and the 

field, was already a master of English style before he s pjK 

threshold of the mne House And this mastery yas largely due to s ) 

and reflecuon upon the two most penetratmg analyses of life, namely 

Bible and the plays of Shakespeare t„,„l,„dhicd 

In our oivn time and m my own city, another saint of mankmd n 
amongst us m the person of lane Addams Even her once bitteres cn 
now recognize her for what she was, namely, the embodiment ol 
and mteUiEcnt goodwiU In the fifty years she lived m our West 
was the greatest force for good that my city and state has ever exi» ^ 
enced But she was also one of our greatest wnters and most peneua 
thmkers Thoroughly grounded m the literature of all countries, sn 
sorbed these mto her personal bfe A student of art and architecture, 
insisted that the poor had the nght to beauty as weU as to bread ^ 
museum, musical clubs, and drama groups were integral pa^s 
House Re^mng the importance of handicraft, she set up an histo 
museum at Hull House for the lexule and other mdustnes which lo J 
preceded the great museums m Munich and m Jackson Park 
she said that those persons were most cultivated who could put 
selves m the place of the greatest number of persons,” she travele 
quentl> throng all sections of the world. A cultivated atizen 
globe, she was jet deeply rooted m Halsted Street and the 20th ^ 
Under her, Hull House became the spintual center, not only of a citj ac 


a region but m one sense of the country itself 

1 shall offer but one more illustration, namely, Albert Schw eitzer ^ ^ 
of the great organists of all time, the authontj upon the life and musiv- 
Johann Sebastian Bach, a penetrating student of philosophy and profouD 

theologian, Schweitzer became acutely conscious of the wTongs which 

while race had infli cted upon the blacks His inner voice would not ^ 
him rest and he felt an even stronger obligation to make a personal atone 
mcni for these sms of his race So he studied medicme and went to ^ 
Congo to give his life as a doctor and surgeon to the ignorant blacks o 
that dark conlinent. There he has labored for over thirty y cars In tn- 
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heart of the African forest, he has become a great doctor and a great sur- 
geon with his skiU dedicated to humanity And yet he is an even finer 
organist than ever before and no one can listen to his playing of Bach with- 
out feeling that his unselfish fife has somehow helped him better to under- 
stand and transmit those noble harmonies 
These are men and women who to a supreme degree have been able to 
combine culture and character And this is worthy of note Their culture 
has been at once deeper and purer because it has grown m a nobility of 
soul Can there be any comparisons for example between the integrated 
and harmonious Jefferson wth his broad sympathies and the querulous 
Henry Adams, devoid of human affection? Or between the mighty Mi- 
chelangelo and the rootless members of the School of Pans? Or between 
Tolstoi, seeking to live a life of self-sacnfice and the self-indulgent Pre- 
Raphaelites and contributors to the Yellow Book'' Or between our pohti- 
cian-saint Lincoln and the artful poseur Disraeh? We need not go as far as 
Toktoi in maintaining that there can be no an which is not based on 
morality, but surely we can say that self-saaifice, sympathy, love, pity, 
courage, and active goodwill ennoble art and give it a meaning beyond 
that given by mere excellence of technical form A noble message is, as 
Van Wyck Brooks has pointed out, essential for a noble art 
Is it not also true that those who refresh their spints from the fountains 
of culture can at once give more to their fellowmen and cause them to 
desire excellence more ardently than can those whose charactenstics are 
graceless virtue? There have been other settlement workers as selfless as 
Jane Addams but none who had so much to give or whose appeal was so 
compelling There have been others besides Tolstoi and St Trancis who 
have obeyed our Saviour’s injunction to give up our worldly goods and 
serve the humble and the disinherited, but none whose impression on men 
has been so great Just as character ennobles culture, so does true cul- 
ture make character attractive and in the best sense of the term winsome 
Nor should we be discouraged because we personally do not have the 
genius of character or of artisuc ability to make of our hves the superb 
successes of those whom I have mentioned The point is that w e can make 
greater successes of our lives than we are doing and that by culuvaung 
both character and culture we can best rcahre our possibilities 


4 

Here again Goethe has shoivn os the way by reminding us that 
culture IS best developed in solitude but character m the stream of cicnts 
We need quiet in which to study, to practice, to think and to create Nei- 
ther the message nor the technique of the great masters is to be understood 
amidst the blare of radios and loud speakers To understand and to ap- 
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predate, we need to withdraw and then humbly to examine. The distrac- 
tions of the world must be excluded before wc can grasp the inner mean- 
ings of Hamlet and Macbeth, the beauty of the Ode to a Grecian Urn and 
To a Skylark, the diapason of War and Peace and the depth of the Broth- 
ers Karamazov. One must strain one’s attention to the utmost to get the 
full meaning of Michelangelo's paintings of Creation, of Adam and Eve, 
and of the Prophets and Sibyls which adorn the ceiling of the Sislinc or to 
appreciate the sensuous beauty of Giorgione's Venus, his Fete Cham- 
petre, or his Soldier and Gypsy. U one goes to a concert to hear Beetho- 
ven's Fifth and Ninth Symphonies and Bach's Brandenburg Concertos, 
one must be oblivious to the crowd. It is in quiet gardens and fields that 
we can appreciate the infinite diversity of the forms of life with which na- 
ture clothes the earth. It is only in peace of spirit that the voices of the 
saints speak to us in the Sermon on the Mount, the Little Flowers of St. 
Francis, and the Journal of John Woolman. 

But perhaps 1 should interpose a further thought at this time. Clive 
Bell, the disappointed painter turned critic, maintained that culture was 
primarily a matter of appreciation rather than of creation. This seems to 
me to be an error. 1 believe instead that culture is based more upon active 
work than upon passive absorption. Only if wc try to create, do wc really 
understand the problems of design, the nature of the materials with which 
one must work and the difficuliics of so shaping them as to realize our 
purpose. This is as true in literature as it b in physics; in sculpture, paint- 
ing, and in music as it is in wood-working, politics, cooking, mountain 
climbing, and war. Those who sit in the cultural grandstand and content 
themselves with passing judgment upon the plays and participants miss the 
teal insights and lack the real thrills. Their culture is derivative and some- 
what stale, not first-hand and fresh, it is belter to be a Michelangelo, a 
Masaccio, or a Daumier than a Clive Bell or a Roger Fry. It is better to be 
a Beethoven than an Ernest Newman; and an Eisenhower than a Ralph 
Ingersoll It is well for seekers after culture to discard the leisure class in- 
terpretation of the arts and to become instead active, even if grossly im- 
perfect, practitioners. Schweitzer is a greater organist because he is also a 
skilled organ builder. 

But whether one concentrates upon appreciation or upon creation (and 
the truly cultured person will devote himself to both), each of these ap- 
proaches to culture must be largely carried out in solitude. One must work 
in loneliness to create. Michelangelo shut the society of Rome and even 
of Pope Julius himself from out of the Sistine Chapel and labored with 
intensity of spirit to create his idealized figures of beauty. Beethoven com- 
posed his symphonies away from the hubbub of Vienna and Emerson 
found sanctuary in rural Concord, not in academic Cambridge or urban 
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Boston The architect knows that he must spend lonely days at his draft- 
ing board, the scientist that months and years must be devoted to his lab- 
oratory Darwin worked for nearly two decades in the isolation of hts 
Kentish village before be was ready to let the early vision of evolution as 
revealed on Galapagos go forth to the world with the massed proof of the 
Ongin of Species 

So It IS with all creative artists They cannot work effectively if the 
world IS constantly peering over their shoulders Michelangelo, as Vasan 
tells us, was careful as he was working on his last Pieta, not to let his 
shadow fall upon the stone from which he was slowly hewing his design 
For while creation must probably be personal in its ongm, it must be im 
personal in its execution No shadow of self-consciousncss or of postur- 
ing may fall upon the work itself if it is to be effective One cannot strike 
attitudes m private unless one is a consummate ass, like Roscoe Conkling, 
the politician of the Gilded Age, of whom it was said that he was the only 
man in America who could strut sitting down To protect one’s work 
against oneself, as well as against the crowd, one must create in quiet 

But if solitude is needed m which to develop culture, so is the stream 
of events the milieu in which character must grow It is true that moral 
insights come most readily in quiet and that we can best fix the course of 
our lives through contemplation and silent prayer This is one of the great 
contributions of the Quakers and of the mystics But action is at once the 
test and the developer of character Some years ago Jrving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More launched their brand of humanism with tts doctrine 
that the moral muscles must only be flexed in pnvate and that man’s only 
public duty was to use the inner check and to refrain from action This 
negilive doctrine can only produce anemic characters who pursue a fu- 
gitive and cloistered virtue forgetful of the fact that virtue itself must, as 
Milton said, run its due course and that not without dust and heat To be 
really good, one must be good for something, for virtue like everything 
else must be functional 

It may be possible to be a sunshine patriot and a summer soldier ivith a 
heart overflowing with self-proclaimed patriotism, but the real test comes 
when one must advance over a terrain swept by artillery or machine gun 
fire or bold on doggedly when outnumbered and exposed to icc, snow, or 
dnvingrain That, as we say in the Marine Corps, separates the men from 
(he bojs In the fires of danger, hardship and discouragement, the soldier 
can forge courage and a steadfastness which can endure e\cn unto death 
Itself 

There are also many who profess their devotion to the common good 
but the test is whether they arc willing to work for it, to nng the doorbells 
of an mdiflcrcnt citizenry and to brave the opposition of the powerful 
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forces of entrenclied greed He who would defend the common good must 
be ready to sacrifice leisure and frequently even his own reputation For 
speaal pnvilege is nearly always ready to besmirch the good name of 
those who venture forth against it Indeed I sometimes think that the ac- 
tive practice of the pubhc good requires an even higher type of courage 
than that required of the combat soldier For whereas our mihtary en^ 
raics seek only to destroy the body but leave the soul unscathed and one's 
good name unblemished, the first efforts of political opponents seems so 
often to be concentrated upon the ruining of one’s reputation and the em- 
bitlerment of one’s soul 

Similarly it is not hard m solitude to wish all mankmd well but the test 
is v.hether vte do in fact visit the sick, feed the hungry, clothe the naked 
and protect the \’ieak. Unless we do, our protestations of virtue are but 
empty words V/e give verbal adherence to the idea of chanty, but are we 
truly charitable m our judgments of and m our actions towards our asso- 
ciates'^ Do we treat them as fnendly comrades m a beloved soaety or as 
competitive nvals whom we must elbow out of the way^ Are we in fact 
greedy'^ The test is whether we take for ourselves more than our share of 
the world’s goods, enjoyments, and honors There is m fact no ethics but 
social ethics — the ethics of men living kind, useful, and unselfish lives m 
a common society 

And so one must end Culture and character, solitude and society, con- 
templation and creation are all essential parts of the harmonious and in- 
tegrated personality which as it moves through time can acquire strength 
and upon occasion give forth those chords of harmony which make of 
such men a choir, visible and mvisible, “whose music is the badness of 
the earth ” 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 How docs Douglas dcfioe ‘'culture” and "character”? 

2 What does Douglas mean by “the pursuit of culture for its own sake”? 
WTial does he believe is lacking id those who so pursue culture*’ 

3 WTjat does be mean by concentration upon character to the neglect cf 
culture** 

4 Describe the ideal combination of character and culture which Doug 
las finds in such people as Jefferson Lincoln, Jane Addams andoth-rt 

5 Why does he believe quiet and solitude are necessary to culture 
the crcaiivc arts? 

6 Why does he believe activity in “the stream of evenls” is necessary to 
the growth of character? 

7 WTiai IS ihe structure of thu essay? Is it penuasivc in nature** 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What should one do in hts own life to achieve the harmonious aod 
integrated personality of wh^ Douglas speaks'* 
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2 Can tvstyoTO be opecleJ lo sat > balance be»ecn charactet and 
culture or is u right that some should participate m events to the c* 
elusion of culture and that others should confine themselves to cultural 
pursuits? 

3 In what specific ways can one try to follow Douglas s Ideal in college? 

4 In ^encaa life today whtcb seems to you the greater danger, the 
neglect of culture or the neglect of character? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 A great man, and the reasons for hu greatness 

2 The obligation lo participafe in political activities 

3 How 1 plan lo develop the cultural side of my life tn college 

4 It takes courage to wort for the common go^ 
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College JTthletia— 

Education or Shota ’Business? 

I 

On the morning of December 7, 1951. m the General Sessions 
Court m New York City, fourteen tall young men stood before Judge 
Saul S Stteit The scene was the climax of the notorious basketball scan- 
dals m which players had been convicted of receiving bribes from pro- 
fessional gamblers for throwing basketball games m Madison Square 
Garden The judge was stem but for the culprits he tempered justice 
Jail sentences and Ones were few and light Judge Strcit then looked over 
the heads of the defendants and hurled angry words at the colleges and 
universities they represented He charged that these insuhiuons had so 
far forgotten their educational mtsston and had so overemphasized 
athletics that they thcmselveshad made this scene in his courtroom all but 
ineviiable 

Addressing himself to the collc^. Judge Sireit demanded immediate 
and drastic reforms Among these were the restoration of athletic respon 
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s*.hues to faculties and to the academtc admm.sUaUve »'hontte^ 
revitaloation of the National Collegiate Athletic Assocj^ttio" *e ^ 
hshment of an amateur code and of a capable, well-financed pohang 

““whde there was some dismay (if little surprise) in 
the basketball scandals, there was genuine puzzlement about Ih J S 
suggestions for reform The point that had escaped him was *at aU 
proposals had been tried for years— uniformly without success If E 
Streit and the countless educators who have tackled this pro 
asked themselves why Bradley University, Kentucky, New York Unive - 
sity, North Carolina State, or any other university should ever play oas 
ketball m Madison Square Garden, they would have started on a Une 
inquiry which would have brought about a better understanding Obvi- 
ously It was no educaUonal interest that brought the teams there, ^ no uge 
concentration of alumni, no essential Uammg program It wasn’t whouy 
a matter of money They were there in response to a far more comple 
and subtle compulsion to assist their schools as a part of the system o 
Amencan higher education to carry out that system’s latest and growing 
responsibility — namely, to provide public entertainment 

In our Amencan society the need for entertamment is an inevitable 
consequence of the changing conditions of our lives — the lengthening life 
span, the shorter work week, speed and mobility, industnalization an 
prospenly These changes create social vacuums, and for filling social 
vacuums the American system of education — and particularly higher 
education — is one of the most efficient devices ever invented It is flexible, 
highly vaned, and in touch with virtually the entire population, further- 
more, It IS characterized by a genuine spint of service It is manned by 
aggressive and accommodating people, it is suffused with a thorou^ly 
practical philosophy Hence, to its already great and growing array of 
services — its teaching, research, adult education, military training, and 
general public service — it has added another, public entertamment This 
responsibility has been accepted in some instances eagerly, in some in- 
stances reluctantly, but nonetheless accepted Drama, music, radio, and 
television widen the educational as well as the entertainment services of 
the uniNcrsities, whcrc\cr these touch the public they possess more of the 
characteristics of entertainment than of education Yet of all the instru- 
mcnialitics which unisersitics have for entertaining the public, the most 
effective IS athletics 

What educational institutions thus far have not seen is that the respon- 
sibiht) for supplying public entertainment is a responsibility different m 
kind from those they have previously performed The failure to under- 
stand this fact has led to endless strain in the management of athletics, to 
bcwnldcrmcnt among educators and the public, and even to outnght scan- 
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dal Conceived as education, athletics is inexplicable, comiptinE, and 
uncontrollable, as public entertainment, and even as public entertainment 
to be provided by educational insnmuons, athletics becomes comprehen- 
sible and manageable 

The most essential disunction between athletics and education lies m 
the institution’s obti interest m the athlete as distinguished from its in- 
tcrest m its other students Universities attract students in order to teach 
them what they do not already know, they recruit athletes only when they 
are already proficient Students are educated for something which will be 
useful to them and to society after graduation, athletes are required to 
spend their time on activities the usefulness of which disappears upon 
graduation or soon thereafter Universities exist to do what they can for 
students, athletes are recruited for what they can do for the universities 
Tins makes the operation of the athletic program in which recruited 
players are used basically different from any educational interest of col- 
leges and universities 

The fundamental distinctions between athletics and education are 
somewhat obscured by several arguments frequently heard The first is 
that athletics has “educational values ’’ This is the familiar “character 
building,” “team spirit,” "sportsmonshtp ' argament Anyone who Xnotvs 
the actual operations of athletics will admit that such values could be 
realized far better if athletics were handled as recreation and physical 
education The second argument is that many fine athletes make fine 
scholastic records — implying that there must not, after all, be any con 
flict between athletics and education Again the answer can be short Big- 
iime athletics requires 20 to 28 hours per week of its devotees, aside 
from the time spent away from the campus, hence it is bound to detract 
from an athlete’s education But how can an impoverished athlete get a 
chance at a college education’ f 11 answer that quesuon with another Is 
he any more entitled to it than anyone else’ 

2 

College athletics is public entertainment Last year football au- 
Awfjipw basketball js outstryipiqg football 
in attendance It is estimated that the public pays $100 million a year to 
the colleges for admission tickets, and television has added enormously 
to the number of spectators and to the revenue Public interest as meas- 
ured in publicity, newspaper coverage, and attention is far bejond that 
given to any educational activity In no major school does the attention 
given to the appointment of a president compare with that given to the 
appointment of a coach, and the general public can name many more 
coaches than presidents 
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The organi2ation of this public 


entertainment is intricate Most of the 


larger colleges and nniversities, private and public, ate 
athletic conferences managed by highly paid 

them, complicated athletic schedules are worked out with all the finest 
of the international bargaining table, and considerations 
hcity, the prospecuve careers of coaches and even of ° ^ 

anced in equations which would balhc electronic computers Stadiuins, 
held houses, and playing fields are constructed with the ' 

seeking public pnmarily in mind At the time the Yale Bowl was built 
would have seated the entire adult population of New Haven, 

Michigan could have put twice the population of Ann Arbor into its s - 
dium The University of Southern California and the University o 
forma at Los Angeles are big schools, but even they would scarce y nee 
the Menonal Stadium for their students and faeulty Obviously the tea 
underwriters of bonds which budd athletic plants are not students, but the 
public Many an athletic director caught in a squeeze of high costs an 
inadequate gate receipts wishes to heaven he had all of the student ticke 
to sell to the people willing to pay more for them 

The same force lies back of the other features of athletics — the numer- 
ous and high-priced coaching specialists, the elaborate half-time shows, 
the colorful bands (supported almost as completely by scholarships as 
the athletes and for the same purpose), the frolicsome majorettes, the 
carefully planned and executed spontaneous student rallies and demon- 
strations, the food, drink, and program concessions None of these could 
possibly serve any educational purpose for which a college or university 
exists, but they are wonderful aids to public entertainment 

Perhaps most significant of all is the fact that the rules of the games 
themselves are now constructed and reconstructed with their entertain- 
ment value uppermost Like dramatic coaches and directors bringing mto 
bemg a Broadway production, the coaches and athletic directors gather 
each year to adjust the rules of football and basketball for the purpose 
of heightenmg the dramatic and entertainment value The substitution 
rule, who may run with the ball, what may be allowed to happen within 
the ten-yard line or wilhm the last four minutes, the nature of the penal- 
ties, and, currently, the one or two-platoon system in football are mat- 
ters which are governed by their effect upon the entertainment and upon 
the welfare of the enterpnse In basketball, the rules have been changed 
to encourage high scoring, constant running and action, alternate chances 
at scoring in order to provide the murderously exciting finishes which 
now characterize the game Revisions are made each year only after the 
most elaborate study and consideration and with a wanness which would 
do credit to the fuse workers m a munitions factory 

Consider the Bowl games They are important influences on athletic 
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policies and at the same time irrefutable evidence that athletics, so far as 
the Bowls are concerned, have no cducauonal significance whatsoever 
So far as I know, no one seriously claims that they do 
All of the Bowls for obvious reasons are located in the South or m 
winter vacation areas They are immensely successful business promo- 
tions, there IS nothing about them remotely related to education As one 
man put It “Rose Bowl, Sugar Bowl, Orange Bowl — all are gravy bowls!” 
A half-million people saw the games in the eight major bowls last January 
1, and It IS estimated 70 million more heard them on radio or saw them 
on television Receipts were almost $2 5 million The distribution of the 
money follows a kind of formula m each conference — a large percentage 
to each school participatmg m the Bowl, a smaller percentage to each 
school m the conference and to the conference treasury itself A more 
subtle formula to ensure support for Bowl games could hardly be devised 
Participation in one of the Big Four Bowls — Rose, Sugar, Cotton, and 
Orange — may bring each participating school as much as $125,000 
Everyone profits — except the players, whose amateur status has thus far 
confined them to such grubby rewards as gifts of gold watches, blankets, 
free tickets which can be scalped, sometimes a htlle cash-^the last usually 
secretly Under pressure from the players and perhaps from a sense of 
institutional guilt at the Indefensible exploitauon the rewards to players 
arc improving, hut they still are far below the A S C A P and Equity pay 
scales for big-time entertainers 

3 

How IS all this to be made compatible with the nation’s educa« 
lional system? Most troubles anse from the failure of colleges to see that 
in supplying public entertainment they have embarked upon an operation 
which IS different from their educational functions — and one that requires 
different management Colleges have acted as if athletics were merely an 
extension of student recreation Since athletes come from the same high 
schools as other students, arc about the same age, and do get a kind of 
education, it has been assumed thxt the academic regulations applicable 
to the general tun of students should also apply to athletes Wc overlook 
completely the different reasons for which each is there Hence schools 
have prescribed the same formal academic requirements for both the 
athlete and the nonathlete — a minimum number of hours must be taken, 
a certain number of courses must be passed, systematic progress, how- 
ever slow, must be made toward a degree, and a host of other regulations 
must be followed 

Yet athletics, like a corrosive acid, has eaten through every academic 
regulation— to the great frustration, bewilderment, and cynicism of the 
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educational community It has defeated faculties. *^/2ro“s 

nf nresidents wrecked coaches, and undercut the support of insti 
Wh^rete apply academic regulations have been insistent^ 

Where such regulations have been successfully app le t ey 
killed the athletic programs, or put them in abeyance, as a 
University, Fordham, or Pittsburgh, until a more understa^ 
tude permits revival There are, of ““rse. many scho^tohm 
Swartoiore. Haverford. Bowdoin, to name a ,„tle 

tention from the entertainment-seeking pubhc because they m 
attempt to supply pubhc entertainment 

The truth is that the appetite of the pubhc cannot be satisne y 
quahty of entertamment which can be provided by athletics goveme 
academic regulations Consequently, at instituUons which are meeung 
the public’s demands, academic regulations must be ignored, 
mised, or eliminated Admission requirements for athletes have beco 
less formidable than they used to be, and usually an arrangement can 
made for the boys to make up high school deficiencies The 
as to courses, progress toward degrees, and even grades can generally 
met by cither a flexible elective system or the “tailored cumculum” lea - 
mg to a highly specialized “degree” m which many hours of bandbau, 
swunmmg, and coaching can be included Where this does not suffice, 
every athletic department of any size provides at lU own expense coun- 
seling and tutoring service for any of its men likely to get into trouble 
Not all athletes need these negations of educational regulations, but the 
point IS that when required the negations must be available How com- 
pelling the necessity is can be estimated by the situations which come to 
light when these compromises are not sufficient — the wholesale cheaung 
at West Point, the alteration of records at William and Mary, specia 
examinations, and countless other devices involving various degrees oi 
accommodation or even fraud and misdemeanor No matter what the 
regulation, if it prevents athletics from supplying the pubhc entertain- 
ment for which It exists, a way around must be found This has been the 
fate which has uniformly attended the regulative efforts of faculties, ad- 
ministrators, code committees, accrediting associations, and even th® 
NCAA Itself 

Why should this conflict be so irreconcilable’^ There are many reasons, 
but perhaps the most compelling is that adequate entertainment can only 
be provided by winning teams No amount of gushy sentiment about 
‘ playing the game” will conceal the fact that the pubhc wants its teams 
to win Victory is a part of the total tUillation If the public can’t have it 
from one source it will transfer its loyalties and money to some other 
Chick Meehan filled Yankee Stadium with football fans roanng fot^ 
N Y U , but when dc-cmphasis came, NYU found that 6,000 was a 
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good crowd 10 Welch it play Fordham, flie archriva! “When Michigan 
loses, someone has to pay" may be a slogan at Ann Arbor, but it suras 
up the altitude of all schools with athletic entertainment programs This 
means that to supply entertainment, the schools must gel the entertainers 
The recruitment of players is Oie to most of the athletic anxieties 
of college presidents, (he desperation of coaches, the pressure of alumni, 
and the activities of outside influences, business and otherwise A chain 
reaction of undesirable consequences follows The school must get the 
player, and the best one, the player Icnows this, and the bidding starts 
Sometimes negotiations arc earned on by a parent or other relative in 
order that the plajer may be technically free of all nonamateur bargains, 
otherwise he becomes a part of a corrupt bargain about which, if ques- 
tions arise, he must he or forever keep silent Gradually the "board, 
room, and tuition” formula — plus a little extra, if necessary — has won 
acceptance Sometimes the myth of employment persists as the justifica- 
tion for such payments, but it is now generally acknowledged to be a 
myth The effort to limit the number of such scholarships is actually an 
effort to equalize competition between schools The conferences often 
set a limit — but there are ways around it, the junior college “farm 
system" for one 

The bidding, of coune, is highest for the best In this field rumor is rife 
There is the cartoon of the coach who angnly turns to one of his players 
and says "Jones, you’re through' Turn in your suit and your convertible " 
The deal may have a hundred variations, from a pledge to help the ambi- 
tious athlete on through medical school to assistance to various relatives 
My own experience leads me to believe (hat the bizarre bargain is less fre- 
quent than educators and the public thmk, but is crucial nonetheless One 
Of two stars can transform a team into a winner and are worth what they 
cost Schools bargain with all kinds of appeals — the prestige of the Ivy 
League may appeal to the boy from the Middle West, rehgious affiliation 
may take a boy to Notre Dame, the lavish dormitory facilities for athletes 
may Up the scales for Louisiana State or Texas Most conferences have 
rules which prevent an athlete who has signed with one school from leav- 
ing It to join another, even though be later discovers the immense advan- 
nigwrcn'uhrrfi.'vmns’dwhjui’ ^lantwmw.xstvav^JirruUs.fcnmruxtside their 
territory, yet raiding is universal By a dozen devices high school coaches 
are encouraged to become feeders for particular colleges and universities, 
sometimes by the flattering appointment to a coaching school staff, sup- 
port for a bigger job, or even cash Thus the web of recruitment is wide- 
spread, subtle, and effective 

The services of the American educational system m the field of public 
entertainment cannot be taken lightly — least of all by the educational in- 
stitutions themselves It may not be an ideal use of an educational institu- 
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Uon to supply pubUcentertamment, but the pubUcmterest exists 

the msUMons, either the necessity or the willingness to ^pply 
exists The schools which would hkc to refuse wiU be compelled “ ^ 

UO kip up wath their walling rivals Their only choice is 
iu manage the entertainment m such a way as to prevent dama£ to 
themseUes as educational institutions— damage which the presen 
ods certainly entaU These methods frequently create finMcml ob^ 
uons which imperU educational development because they h^ve conmc- 

tualpnontyo\er educational budgets Those who recruit plajer 

players who are recruited are too often corrupted not because o ® 
gams they strike, but because the bargains are m violation of pledges 
ha^e agreed to uphold Influences outside universiUes are cncouragea 
seek control of educational operations — mfluences which are seldom wi 
mg to confine their interests to athletics Athletics requires an atmosphere 
of academic accommodauon to its necessiUes, to the great cynicism o 
faculues and students It has bred a kind of humiliatmg schizophrema m 
educational administrators who arc compelled to defend with plaUtn es 
what they do not belie\e or to keep an uneasy silence It has created a 
kmd of amused tolerance toward mstitutions on the part of the s ery pub i 
which buys the eniertamment — a tolerance which sa>s that whatever the 
virtues and respectability of higher education on all other scores, it mus 
be gn en the privilege of this secret suu 


4 

At the risk of scornful disagreement let me outline how, it seems 
to me, the great strain in our educational instituuons can be reduced Tb- 
first and most crucial step is purely intellectual to make the admission, 
both inside and outside the unwcrsities, that our programs of mtercolleci- 
ate athletics arc operated pnmanl> as public entertainment and not as 
rfucational responsibilities This will lay a foundation for entirely new 
solutions to the problem 

With the acceptance of this concept most of the undesirable stresses 
and strains will begm to disapipcar Athlcucs — that is, winning athletics 
no*A becomes a leptimate university operation Rccruitmg becomes not 
only legal but justifiable To get the best athletes becomes not only under 
standable but commendable m exactly the same waj that one seeks fo^ 
excellence in any department of the univcnitj One giNcs the athlete what 
the resources will allow — just as Illinois offers the graduate assistant m 
histor> or chemistry what it can to attract the best No one thinks the less 
of Illinois because it can outbid Montana for graduate students In sborlt 
Tihletic practices which arc not at all appropriate to ‘ educational” aclivt- 
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tics become acceptaWe and legitimate as parts of aprogram of public enter- 
tainment 

The same principle ctanfies the position and character of the coaching 
staff Let u be the best that can be obtained, as large and specialized as 
the situation requires Let it be freed to meet its obligations without the 
moral strain imposed by the necessity to circumvent impossible require- 
ments The financial situation likewise becomes manageable Since ath- 
letics IS to be managed as entertainment, it need not m logic or m fact be 
a charge on the educational budget, and just as no educational institution 
expects to support itself from athletics, so athletics should not expect to 
be a charge on education Self-support for athletics as public entertain- 
ment 15 at once a financial liberation and a restraint 

And why should there be concern about the academic record of a 
young man who comes to a university primarily to play on a team and 
whom the unuersity has brought for exactly that purpose'^ I submit that 
nothing IS lost by relieving all athletes of the obligation to meet academic 
requirements, if they cannot or do not wish to do so Let us be courageous 
enough to admit that the university’s interest m them is that they be good 
athletes, not that they be good students It is the insistence that they be 
students which creates the problem both for the faculty and for the ath- 
letic managen, and to the detriment of both Of course, if a boy wishes 
to be a student as well as an athlete, by all means encourage him, but m 
that case the fact that he is an athlete need not enter into his status as a 
student any more than his grades as a student should be made to affect 
his effectiveness as an adilcte The athlete wH then for the first time be on 
a par iwth every other student who works his way through school His 
academic progress will be exactly proportional to the time and mierest he 
has beyond the demands of his employment 

What if the athlete has no interest whatsoever in his further education’’ 

A team entirely made up of professionals is not the solubon for the col- 
leges The best solution is a prescnption of academic work suited to the 
tastes and talents of the athlete but with the clear understanding by pro- 
fesson and athletes alike that the record as a student will be neither a 
hindrance nor a help to athletic success 

What’ someone says Ha\e unbodied bidding for athletes’’ No ebgi- 
bility rules? No discipline? By no means — ^bul let these things arise, as 
they will, from athleuc and not from academic sources and necessities 
Let eligibdity rules be drawn and enforced by those who are most con- 
cerned about them— the athletic managements— not by faculues Who 
can be counted on to expose infractions of eligibility rules? Opponents’ 
E%cry roster of players is exchanged between coaches — why should a 
faculty committee bother? Who is hurt if the ineligible player plays? 
The opposition* Who is the best msunmee that he won’t? The opposiuonl 
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No. faculties and admmistrators have gratuitously assumed « 
necessary burdcns-and to what purpose or to what effect it is ^ 

The rehnquishment of formal academic— not j 

over athletics wiU have very substantial advantages both for 
for education The first is the restoration of institutional and 
integrity Gone wdl be the necessity to keep up the pretense that at P' 

ent tunc suffuses the discussion of athletics as a part of an educaliona p 
gram The establishment of single mindedness will be the greatest a van 
tage, for educauonal msUtuUons arc basically devoted to intelle u 
honesty Such honesty will free athletics as well as education from 
schizophrenia from which they both now suffer 

A very valuable outcome will also be the dissipation of the scntimen 
tality which currently surrounds college athletics in the mind of the pu ic 
This myth is carefully preserved not for its truth but for its utility Listen 
to any major coach talk about his team and you will see how little sue 
sentiment^ty is justified He refers to his “matenal,” not to boys, he is- 
cusses weakness at end and tackle and backfield, completely oblivious o 
the feelings of his men There is not a player whom he will not instantiy 
displace if he can get a better one One of the most unhappy tasks tha 
athletic managements must perform is to get rid of players to whom 
scholarships have been given-commitments made — ^but who can’t quite 
make the grade on the field Perhaps the pubbe which sees the universities 
as operating departments of public entertainment and sees athletes as as 
sistants in the department will come to think of the whole matter a httle 
differently — to the great relief of everyone concerned 

When doctors find that a given treatment results in no improvement, 
they re cwmine their diagnosis, when scientists find that experiments pro- 
duce no anticipated results, they revise their basic hypothesis Educators 
now find that what was once the recreation of students m school has been 
transformed into a responsibility of the educational system to supply the 
public with entertainment U is essential that educators carry through a 
fundamental revision of concepts of athletic management appropnate to 
this transformation 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What does Stoke believe is pnmarHy responsible for the engageni®®* 
of colleges in “btg time” athletics? 

2 WTiat distinction does he believe should be drawn between athletics 
and education? 

3 WTial evidence does he give for the view that entertainment is the 
primary aim of college athletics? 

4 What changes does he advocate in the management of athletics by col 
leges and umversilies? 

5 WTiat effects of these changes docs Stoke predict? 
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FOR DISCUSSION 

1 In jour opinion, ts Stolce’s assumption that coJteges can legliimate!) 
engage to entertainment with Iitrte or no reference to academic matters 
a proper one? 

2. Do }ou think dropping big lime athletics would have bad effects on 
educational institutions? 

3 Do you think that football players are poorly recompensed for their 
efforts? 

4 What objection would you bare personally if your college decided to 
drop intercollegiate athletics such as football? 

5 What sort of athletics do you think are genuinely educational, or might 
be made so? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Why Intercollegiate athletics are (or are not) here to stay 

2 Eligibility rules arc (or are not) jusuiUble 

3 Intramural sports as the answer to overemphasis on athletics 

4 Does football pay? 
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Chapter "Two 



\VE DO NOT THINK ENOUGH ABOUT TinNKII'’^ 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSOH 


Jntroducttou 


One of the pnncipal goals of education is to help students 
leam to think straight After gaming some insight into the problems of 
education discussed m chapter I, therefore^ it is appropnate that we 
consider some of the important aspects of thinking 
The quality of our individual lives and of society as a whole de 
pends in a large measure on our ability to use our minds effectively 
in both practical and creative ways If we accept other people's ideas 
Without examining them critically, we become mere automata Without 
reflection we shall never be able to use what we supposedly know, and 
\ve shall certainly never be able to achieve anything onginal Growth 
and development depend on the use of our minds, not on the mere 
accumulation of facts For that reason the goal of liberal education 
has often been stated to be the teaching of how to think rather than 
the teaching of what to think or the imparting of any particular body 
of information 

i Learning to think effectively is of particular importance to persons 
living In a democratic society Democratic life requires the pooling of 
many individual, and one hopes thoughtful, conclusions about prob- 
lems to make society’s decisions We believe it belter to have every 
one think about the problems which confront us than to allow some- 
one else to do our thinking for us Both as educated persons and as 
democratic citizens there can be no question of the importance of 
this section of our book 


In the selection which opens this section, Ernest Dimnet, French 
pnest and author of the well known book The Mt of 7htnkin0 
emphasizes the way in which our minds work as we do ordinary think 
ing about our daily affairs He stresses the flow of images which we 
discover when we make a successful effort at introspection and the 
important part these play in the workings of our minds In this way 
Dirnnet gives us valuable insight into the nature of the instrument by 
^ which our thinking must be done 

^ One of the most important products of thought is, of course, 

|\ creation As one of our greatest compliments we speak of certain people 
\ as creative We mean that they use their minds in such a way as to 
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produce new knowledge and ideas Since great changes can be wrought 
in man and in the uorld by ne^^ knowledge and ideas, creative though 
must be of absorbing interest to anyone \Mth mteliectual ambitions o 
any sort Lancelot Law Whyte, who has himself been a creatoe 
thinker in the fields of physics and invention, provides our secoml 
selection with his essay ‘ Where Do Those Bnght Ideas Come 
In It he utilizes the experiences of creative thinkers in vanous fi ^ 
to help explain some of the important characteristics of creatne 
thought Just as Dimnet stresses the unconscious nature of a 
deal of our thought, so Whyte stresses the necessity of allowing the 
unconscious to function, after we have been working on a problem 
for some time, by turning our attention to some other activity Under 
such circumstances good ideas seem to spring unbidden from the 
unconscious Perhaps it is important to notice m passing that one 
must have been actively engaged m attempting to find an answer to 
a problem before the unconscious can help The unconscious continues 
what has been consciously begun 

In the third article in this section. The Method of Scientific In 
vestigation by Thomas Henry Huxley, we turn to the kmd of think 
mg which has become characteristic of our time — the attempt to ex 
plain phenomena by beginning with a set of observed data, setting 
up possible explanations, choosing the one which seems best to ht 
the facts, and then testing it m various ways until it can be considered 
verified By such a process we arrive at scientific laws Huxley, one of 
the important thinkers of his lime in England especially in the fields of 
science and its relation to religion, did much to make clear the nature 
of scientific thought to his generation If we are to understand our 
modem world, we too must be acquainted with this kind of thinking 
Huxley clarifies it by his use of familiar everyday examples to expls*^ 
the various steps 

In the final selection, ' Getting at the Truth," Marchette Chute, sue 
ccssful literary researcher and writer, deals with a very practical prob- 
lem m thinking — ^how to separate facts from half-truths and >n 
\entions Although she approaches the problem from the standpoint of 
the literary researcher, her conclusion that 'you will never succeed 
m gettine at the truth if you think you know, ahead of time, "hat 
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the truth ought to be" »s true for any area of thought and a basic 
principle for every kind of straight thinking 
These articles should open up the field of thinking for us and 
induce us to do more thinking about thinking Primarily we need 
to get to work using our minds on the infonnatton and ideas sup 
plied to us by our classes Then we need to use everyAing we 
know to improve our thought processes Some program for doing these 
things IS the beginning of education 
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ERNEST DIMNET 

(1866 I9S4), teller fcnoion perhaps as Mhe Dmtnel mas 

the Calbedrol of Cambro. m Trance and ^ y 

Colleje m Pans Deeply miereiled m Prmico ^inertwn 

„role len beets m fejlisb lectured Muenlly ^ ^ 

Sleles The Art of Th.nh.n6, from mb.cb Ib.s ‘“J; 

mesi pepnior back. [Cepynsbl, 1928 by Snncn , 

Brihsb p..bhsbers Jonathan Cape Cnnited Kepr.nled by p 


0)1 Jhinkin^ 

A fam.Uar scene F.ve o’clock late m October The sunset o\« 
the reddcntng garden You are stand.ng near the doorstll, ^ 

lookmg, th.nking Somebody steals by and you heat the words whup 
“a penny for your thoughts " What is your answeri 

Later in the day you are deep, or seem to be deep, m a book B y 
face does not look as it usually does when you are happy in 5'°’“' ‘ jj 

your contracted brow reveals intense concentration, too intense for 
reading In fact, you are miles away, and to the questions “What are > 
thinking’ What book is that’” you answer very much as you „ 

caught in that revene, during the afternoon “Oh* Thinking of nothing » 
or, “Thinking of all sorts of things ” Indeed, you were thinking of so ma > 
things that it was as if you had been thinking of nothing Once more > ^ 
\scre conscious of something cxpenenced many times before our mm 
not like a brilliantly lU and perfectly ordered room, it is much more 
an encumbered garret inhabited by moths bom and grown up m 
li^ts our thoughts, the moment we open the door to see them better 
drab little butterflies vanish 

The consciousness of this phenomenon is discouraging, of course ^ 
accounts for the fact that, when offered a penny for our thoughts, %'e gc** 
orally look, not only puizled, but embarrassed, and anxious to be let alons 
not only by the questioner but by the question as well We are like t 
puppy who IS willing to bark once at his own image in the mirror and m 
snap eagerly behind it, but wrho, after the second Inal, looks away m du 
gusL Yet, with some curiosity and some practice, it is not impossible to 
ha^c, at least, a peep at onc*s mind It should not be attempted when 
arc too abstracted that is to say, when our consciousness is complete ^ 
off Its guard but there arc favorable occasions When wc arc reading th- 
newspaper and the quickly changing subjects begin to tire, without qu**® 
exhausting us, when the motion of the tram or of the car sets our thoughts 
to a certam rhythm which may soon become abstraction or drowsiness 
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but sIjII is only a slackening of the mental processes, when the lecture we 
, hear js neither good enough to nvet our attention, nor bad enough to mi- 
~ tate us, then, and every time we are in a mental lull, is our chance to get a 
, glimpse of our mmd as it really works and as it reveals our innermost 
i. nature By a sudden stiffening of our consciousness, a quick face-about 
inwards, we can, as it were, solidify a section of mental stream which, dur- 
^ ing three or four seconds, will he ready for our mspecuon If one succeeds 
in doing It once, one will certainly feel like doing u again, for no examina- 
tion of conscience is so strikingly illuminating as that one, and the more 
frequent it will be, the easier, at least during certain penods, it will also 
become 

Why not do it now? A penny for your thoughts) What are you thinking 
of? 

1 You look up, surprised at what you regard as an exhibiuon of very 

2 poor taste in a writer 

^ Thinking^ fVfiy, / am thinking of your book You may not be as 

interested m « niing, as 1 am in reading n / love this siibjeet ” 
i —’Yes, I saw you were remarkably attentive, that’s why I intcmipted 
you Had you been wandering, it would have been useless So you love 
this subject? ’ 

V — do indeed, and wish you would go on Books nof talk " 
--*‘\Vh«n you say you love this subject, you mean it interests you, it 
^ excites something in you, m short, it makes you think ” 

— "Quite " 

—“Of course, these thoughts which occur to you as you read are your 
own, they are no mere reflections of what I am saying, and that is the 
. chief reason for which you enjoy them as they rise from behind my sen- 
tences Is It not so? ’ 

— "Very likely, Sir / begin to like fhisconversaUon " 

— “Yes, It is about you, I knew you would like it So, these thoughts 
which are your own and not mine are exterior to this book Don’t you 
think they could be called a sort of distraction?” 

‘It would be rather unfair. Sir t assure you I am following yow 

closely, yet, I must admit that I am not trying to memorize what you say 
It would spoil all the pleasure I find m this / am even willing to admit 
that iny pleasure is my own and therefore might be called as you say, a 
sort of distraction In fact, J n as thinking 

— ^“Ah' here we are’ You were thinking ?” 

‘ iyetl, I HAS thinking of a farm up in Maine, where there used to be 

a garret like the one you spoke of In summer, when we were there, the 
smell of winter apples was still m it, and I loved it / would sit there for 
hours, as a boy, thinking 1 on see, after all I was thinking of thinking 
As a matter of fact, often when / see the picture which gives me the deep- 
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es, ,mpre,s,on oj happy thmkms-thc porira, <>l f 
think ot the old garret 1 have no doubt that / ^ ^ 

minutes ago, for 1 was positively annoyed, for a „ 

tion of a man who once stood before that picture ^ 

this old fellow looking down his long nose^ I hate a fool Th . . 

Z one actually made me fidget ,n my chair, and I had to make an efiori 

to think of something else" th.nUns of a 

“You see that I was not far wrong, you have been thin g 

number of things which were not m this book ” ^ . , . . . . 

^‘Yes, but they came because of the book, and I should no 

prised if I were to think of your book, remember whole passages oj 
mean, tomorrow while doing important work at my office 

‘ Thank you Have you been thinking of that too'’” 

—••Why, It would be difficult not to What I shall be signing 
involves a sum I might take five years to make However, I am a mo 
sure that everything will go well and I can buy poor Jim the partners 
he wants” - ^ 

“In the meantime here’s the penny I owe you For I begin to 

your thoughts pretty well Naturally they are, every one of them, about y > 
and that is as it should be There are, of course, m your mind, . 

hidden so deep that no amount of diggmg up could reveal them, 
there is no doubt that they would be even nearer your ego than thos 
you have discovered in the course of our conversation Sometimes, v ry 
unexpectedly, we become aware of the tmgling of our arteries m 
heads, even of the fact that we are alive, this consciousness is of no use 
whatever to us, unless it somehow concurs m keepmg us aUve, but we are 
lavish when our Self is at stake Do not imagme that I am reproaching 

” ad 

— "You would be ungrateful, for let me repeat that I have seldom te 

anything so attentu ely as this book ’ , 

— Certainly Yet, you must also admit that while you were intereste 
in this book you were interested m something else It is so with 
body Have you ever heard that Sir Walter Scott, when he had found the 
nucleus of a new novel by which his imagmalion would naturally be en 
grossed, would, however, read volume after volume that had no reference 
to his subject, merely because reading intensified the working of bis 
bram? These books did for his power of mvention what the crowds in the 
city did for Dickens’s When you say that you were readmg this book atten 
tivcly, > ou mean that > our intellect was expending some share of your con 
sciousness— let us say one fifth or, at best, one third of it — on the book 
But jour intellect is only a sort of superior clerk doing outside jobs fot 
jou You, yourself, did not cease for all that, doing the work of yo'^^ 
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Self, infinitely more important to >ou than any ihcor> What is important 

3 to you IS the garret m which you used to muse aw-ay hours with the smel! 
« of apples floating around jou, the picture of Erasmus which you lose, 
1 - your undying indignation at the man who did not appreciate that picture, 
n your son’s future and an exceptional chance of improving it. All the time 
y you were imagining that the v4r/ of Thinkian w-as making you think, you 
were thinking of Jim, Erasmus, the fool, the gamrt and business, nn 
; doubtcdly too, of dozens of other thmgs we ha\c not been able to trace 
back to your consciousness Those thoughts, which you are tempted to 
{ call distractions, arc what your Self IS thinking inspire of the book, and. 
j to tell the truth, the book is your distraction Even writing can be the 
same thing — Shall I tell you what my Self thinks while the superior clerk 
holds ray pen"’ It thinks that I should do my work waih perfect happiness 
if, two hours ago, I had not seen a poor stray cat wandering m the drizzle 
with two fnghtened kittens at her side I love cau as much as you hate 
fools ” 
f 


Jntrospection, as it is called, looking inwards, while the raind Is 
active, wiU alwTiys disclose similar things Psychologists speak o! the 
^ “mental stream,” and this expression alone has meant an immense prog- 
ress m the domain of interior observation as compared with the mislead 
^ mg division of the soul into separate faculties In reality, the flux in our 
i bram carries along images — remembered or modified — feelings, resolves, 
} and intellectual, or partly intellectual conclusions, in N-aguc or seething 
confusion And this process never stops, not ewn m our sleep, any more 
( than a river e«r stops m its course But the mental stream t$ more like 
( a mountain brook, constantly hindered m its course, and whirling as often 
as It flows N\'hcn wc look in we arc conscious of the perpetual motion, 
but, if wc do more than merely peep and at once look away, we promptly 
nonce the circular displacement and reappearance of whole psychological 
trams 

These trams arc ins-ariably produced by some image m whose wale 
they follow The gentleman with whom I jusi had such an cnbghienmg 
convcreafion had his mind full of a multitude of images— inconsiderable 
reflections, as swdt and also as broken and impossible to arrest ss the 
wavelets in a stream— but he was conscious, or lemKonscious of only a 
few IVhat w ere they ? A room m a country house, tlie picture of Erasmus 
by Holbein a fool, Jim To change our simile— the more wt: use, the 
nearer wc shall be to the endlessly changmg reality— these nTpresenU- 
tjons were like the larger and bnghtcr fragments m a taleidoicore To 
these the mind of the gentleman would evety few minutes revert 

It IS hardly necessary to say that these images acted upon hin as afl 
images act upon us Wc are attracted by some and repelled by others 
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The old apple room was altogether satisfactory, so would Erasmus have 
been, had it not been for that silly man, and, m time, even the silly man 
would have been tolerable because he produced not only irritation but a 
pleasant sense of superiority As for Jim, it was delightful to see his not 
very good looking face transformed by joy as he heard bis father begin 
“Well, old man, it’s aU right”, but it was the reverse to imagine him, a 
year from now, taking the same 8 17 tram to do the same inferior work 
Probably when the gentleman imagmed he was smellmg the shnvelled-up 
apples, happy Jim was behind the door, but when the fool s unforgettable 
SIX words were heard in that satisfied oily voice, Pelham station and the 
silent slaves streaming in with poor Jim were not far I say probably, for 
who knows*^ Quite possibly, relief from an unpleasant picture was sought 
in a pleasanter one The stream runs fast and so deep between its brambly 
sides that it is impossible to see anything clearly in it 

AU we can say is 1 That most of our mental operations are insepara- 
ble from images, or are produced by images We do not differ in this from 
the dear animals near us (If anybody does not realise that a dog’s brain 
registers an encyclopedia of images, sounds and odors as large as a dic- 
tionary and far better remembered, the dog’s behavior will be entirely 
unintelligible ) 2 That those images closely correspond to wishes or re- 
pulsions, to thmgs we want or do not want, so that this wanting or not 
wanting seems to be the ultimate motive power m our psychology, prob- 
ably in connection with elementary conditions m our being 3 That in- 
evitably, people will reveal m their thou^ts and speeches, m their outlook 
on hie and m their lives themselves, the quality of the images filling their 
minds Investigation and estimation of these images, together with m- 
vcstigation and estimation of our likes and dislikes, wiU tell us what we 
are vsorth morally more accurately than even our actions, for they are 
the roots of action But to this v.e shall revert later 

Surely, you say, what you have described so far is not thought 
Our bram must be free sometimes from images, from likes or dislikes, 
from wants and repulsions There must be a superior kmd of mental op- 
eration, something immaterial resulting m abstractions How are mathe- 
matical and philosophical systems evolved? ^Vhat is logic? 

Yes, there arc languages abbreviating billions of experiences, and 
there are formulas filling whole libraries The one of our savage ancestors, 
w ho, wrestling with onomatopoeia and almost m despair at seeing a shade 
of meaning which he could not express, for the first time mvented the 
future tense by conglobmg ‘ fo-morrow,” or “sun rise,” or “morning hun- 
gcr with a crude verb-noun, was a genius, and intellectual work has pro- 
duced libraries which, m their turn, keep the noblest minds occupied, and 
an this tends to abstraction But the study of it belongs to the Science of 
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TOPICS FOR WRITING 


Thoughts while listening to music 

How to keep your mind on what you arc studying 
Reading matter that keeps you from thinking 
How advertising makes its readers daydream 
My photograph album (high school or college annual) 
the thoughts It arouses 


(scrapbook) and 


LANCELOT LAW WHYTE 

torn 1856 IMS been luJely mlcrcslcj in science and tecbiwh^ 
especially iii llie dcnelolimenl o/ poteer ]els Tie is Ibe author of e 
Unitary Principle m Physics and Biology, Everyman Looks Forward, 
and The Next Development in Man, lolncb ciiipiMSizc the synlhcsis 
of the sciences ITrom Harpers Magazine, ^uly 1951, reprinled by 
fcnnissioti 0 / ibe flidbor 1 


IVhere Do Jhose Bright Jdeas Come 7rom7 

as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown 

A Afir/ii/mmer Nighi s Dream 

There ar^ few experiences quite so satisfactory as gelling a good idea 
You\« had 1 problem, you\c thought about it till you were tired, for- 
gotten It and perhaps slept on it, and then flash' when you weren’t think- 
ing about It suddenly the answer has come to you, as a gift from the gods 
You’re pleased with it, and feel good It may not be right, but at least you 
can lr> it out 

Of course all ideas don’t come like that, but the interesting thin^ is that 
so many do, particularly the most important ones They burst into the 
mind.glowingwith the healof creation How they do it is a mystery Psy- 
chology docs not yet understand oen the ordinary processes of conscious 
thought, but the emergence ol new ideas by a ‘ leap in thought,” as Dewey 
pul It IS particularly inlrigumg. because they must have come from 
lomcwhcrc For the moment let us assume that they come from the ‘‘un- 
conscious ’ Tilts IS reasonable, for the psychologists use this term to de- 
scribe mental processes sshlch arc unknown to the subject, and creative 
thought consists precisely in what s«.as unknown becoming known 
NNc base all experienced this sudden anival of a happy idea, but it is 
tMtat to examine it m the great crcatisc figures, many of whom expen- 
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cnccd jl m an mlensified /orm and have put it on record m Ihcir memoirs 
and letters One can draw examples from gemus m any realm, from reh- 
gious mysticism, philosophy, and literature to art and music, and even in 
mathemaucs, science, and technical invention, though these arc often 
thought to rest solely on logic and experiment It seems that all truly crea- 
tive activity depends in some degree on these signals from the uncon- 
scious, and the more highly inluilive the person, the sharper and more 
dramatic the signals become 

Here, for example, is Richard Wa^er conceiving the prelude to 
“Rhinegold,” as told by Wagner himself and recounted by Newman m 
his biography Wagner had been occupied wth the general idea of the 
‘ Ring” for several years, and for many weary months had been struggling 
to make a start with the actual composiuon On September 4, 1863, he 
reached Spezia sick with dysenteiy, crawled to a hotel, could not sleep 
for noise without and fever within, took a long walk the next day, and in 
the afternoon flung himself on a couch intending to sleep And then at 
last the miracle happened for which his subconscious mind had been cry- 
ing out for so many months Falling into a trance-hke state, he suddenly 
felt, he says, as though he were sinking m a mighty flood of water 


The rush and roar soon took musical shape withio my bram as the chord 
of E flat major, surging incessantly in broken chords Yet ihe pure triad 
of E flat major never changed but seemed by its steady persistence to impart 
infinite siguiflcance to the element m which I was sinking I awoke from my 
half sleep m (error feeling as though the waves were rushing high above my 
head 1 at once recognized that the orchestra) prelude to ihe Rhinegold" 
which for a long time I must have earned about within me, yet had never 
been able to fix definitely had at last come to being within me and I quickly 
understood the very essence of my own nature the stream of life was not to 
flow to me from without, but from within 


In this example, which is exceptional only m (he violence of the emo- 
tions the conscious mind at the moment of creation knew nothing of the 
actual processes by which the solution was found As a contrast we may 
take a famous story the discovery by Henri Pomcard, the great French 
mathematician, of a new mathematical method called the Fucbsian func- 
tions For here we see the conscious mind in a person of the highest 
ability, actually watching the unconscious at work, if that paradox may be 
allowed Pomcare desenbes how he came to write his first treatise on these 
functions 


Tor a foitnlEht I had hem atlcmpone to prove lha! Ihere could no! be any 
tuacuon analosou, to wh.( I have ainee called ibe 
at that time very tsnoratit Even' Jay I aat do™ at roy table and .pent an 
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hour or two trying a great number of combinations, and I " 

result One night 1 took some black coffee, contrary to my 
unable to sleep A host of ideas kept surging in my head, I could =''n°s”'=“ 
them jostling one another, unul two of them coalesced, so to speak, to lorra 
a stable combination When morning came, I had established the existence ol 
one class of Fuchsian functions I had only to venfy the results, which 
took only a few hours 


While the Wagner story illustrates the sudden explosion of a new con- 
ception into consciousness, in this one we sec the conscious mind obsen- 
mg the new combinations being formed m that part of the mind whose 
operations are normally beyond the range of conscious attention A third 
type of cieatwe experience is exemplified by the dreams whicli came to 
Descartes at the age of twenty three and determined the path he was to 
follow for the rest of his life Descartes tells how he had vamly searched 
for certainty, first in the world of books, and then m the world of men, 
and how m a triple dream on November 10, 1619, he made the crucial 
discovery that he could only find certainty m his own thoughts, cogito 
ergo sum This dream filled him with mlense religious enthusiasm, be- 
cause It had brought to him the “simple and fertile idea, all sparkling 
with angelic luster” (Mantain), which provided the foundation of the 
“admirable science” which it was his mission to create Freud classified 
this dream as one of those whose content is very close to conscious 
thought 

Wagner’s, Poincare’s and Descartes’ expenences are representative of 
countless others in every realm of culture The unconscious is certainly 
the source of instinctive acliviiy and therefore sometimes of conflict with 
the demands of reason, as Freud emphasized But in creative thought the 
unconscious is responsible, not for conflict, but for the production of new 
organized forms from relatively disorganized elements 


2 

The processes of creaUve activity display several sinking fea- 
tures One of the most frequent is the occurrence of flashes of insight out- 
side the hours of regular work, dunng penods of physical activity or at 
odd moments of reverie or relaxation when the mind is daydreaming 
Poincare lelU how the further steps of his discovery of the Fuchsian func- 
tions came to him, with a sense of absolute certainty, “just as I put my 
foot on the step ’ (of a wagonette), and again, “as I was crossing the 
street Similar examples arc endless, and give comfortmg glimpses of the 
ordinary daily life of genius Mozart got the idea for the melody of the 
Magic Flute’ quintet while playing billiards, Berlioz found hunseU 
bumming a musical phrase be had long sought m vam as he rose from a 
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know that which 1 must wnte ” Van Gogh descnbes how he had “a ter- 
nble lucidity at moments, when nature is so glonous In those days, 
am hardly conscious of myself and the picture comes to me like a dream 
Walt Whitman says that the ‘ fruition of beauty is no chance of hit or 
uijss — It is as inevitable as hfe — it is as exact and plumb as gravitation 
Russel Wallace, who published the theory of natural selection simultane- 
ously with Darwin, expresses the views of many thmkers in saying, “Ideas 
and beliefs are not voluntary acts ” 

Moreover the new ideas come before they can be justified or applied 
Thus Bernard Shav.’s Joan of Arc says, “The voices come first, and I find 
the reasons after ” This feature is most remarkable in the realm of sci- 
ence and of mathematics Sir Isaac Newton wrote of a geometrical 
theorem ‘ It is plain to me by the fountain I draw it from, though I will 
not undertake to prove it to others *’ Like most intuitive mathematicians, 
he usually got the result before he could prove il, indeed one discovery of 
his (on the roots of equations) was only proved two hundred years later 
Gauss sajs of one of his mathematical discoveries 

At last I succeeded not by painful effort, but so to speak by the grace of 
God As a sudden flash of truth the enigma was solved For my part I am not 
in a position to point to the thread which joins what 1 knew previously to what 
1 have succeeded in doing 

In the field of applied mathematics intuitive guessing sometimes proves 
superior to ordinary calculation Edison says 

In all the work connected with the building of the first Central Station, the 
greatest bugbears I had to contend with were the mathematicians I found after 
a while that 1 could guess a good deal closer than they could figure, so I went 
on guessing. 


A similar example is to be found in the design of complex electric valves, 
where practical, intuitive knowledge has pla)cd a major role, and one of 
the best living valve engineers is said to use only the multiplication table’ 
The genius of many great experimenters, such as Faraday and Ruther- 
ford, lay in an exceptionally powerful intuition resulting from a passion- 
ate and sustained interest m a definite field of inquiry 


Owing to the heightened interest in psychology many studies of 
CTcativc thou^i have been made recently, and the majority of these trace 
the crea'ivc element to the unconscious in the individual mind This in- 
terpretation IS supported by the recorded views of many creative person- 
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ahUcs Schiller held that “poetry sets out from the unconscious,” and 
since the middle of the nineteenth century countless others have ascribed 
their inspiration to the working of the unconscious But this must not be 
interpreted in a one sided manner, for all thought depends on the co- 
operation of conscious and unconscious The supreme type of creative 
thought, in certain realms at least, appears to depend on an miimatc 
blending of unconscious and conscious processes, when both work in 
hannony 

A few writers, disliking the conception of the unconscious, have held 
that all true mental work is conscious, that new ideas arise by the chance 
association of previously formed ideas, and that ‘ Inspiration” is a roman- 
tic fiction But this view is scarcely tenable, for an important part of all 
mental activity takes place behind the scenes The working of memory 
and association normally lies outside the field of conscious attention, and 
it IS only ibeir results which flash Into our awareness 

Graham Wallas, an English sociologist, divided the process of creative 
thought into four stages conscious Preparation unconscious JneubO' 
Uon the flash of JIUiminaiion and the conscious Verification (or applica 
tion) There is as yet no accepted psychological or physiological theory 
of the operations of the unconscious which lead to the creation of new 
patterns during the period of incubation, perhaps because the sharp sepa- 
ration of ”ph>sical ' and ' mental processes in our dualistic language has 
delayed the advance of a science of thought But it seems clear that no 
mere rearrangement of unchanged elements can account for what hap- 
pens in the unconscious creative processes The conscious mind performs 
such mechanical rearrangements all (he time But the creative imagma- 
tion does more it actually changes the character of the separate elements 
given to It, m course of molding (hem into a new unity 

Hadamard, a French mathematician now m the United States, suggests 
that mathematical invention is choice guided by the aesthetic sense Thai 
IS not wide enough to cover all creation, which sometimes involves not 
merely choice, but in addition the molding of the elements so that they 
can combine to form a new whole The coalescence, or growing together, 
of elements into a new unit may change them This creative reshaping is 
evident in all branches of culture The new unity grows out of the old and 
is as different from the clemeols that were used to make it as the living 
organism is from the foodstuffs which it absorbs and assimilates Indeed 
the creative processes of the mind share many features with the synthetic 
processes which occur throughout all Imng organisms 
It is therefore natural that the analogy of growth has often been used 
for creative thought Keats hked the symbol of plant growth ‘Let us 
open our leaves like a flower and be passive and receplive—buddmg pa- 
tienUy under the eye of Apollo ” Tchaikovsky speaks of the 
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serm of a future composiuon [conrimg] suddenly If the sod ready 
It takes root with extraordmary force and rapidity, shoots up througi 
earth puls forth branches leaves, and finally blossoms I cannot desenbe the 
creative process in any other way than by this simile 


But growth requires a seed, and the heart of the creative process lies in 
the production of the onguial fertile nucleus from which growth can pro- 
ceed This initial step in all creation consists in the establishment of a 
new unity from disparate elements, of order out of disorder, of shape 
from what was formless The mind achieves this by the plastic reshaping, 
so as to form a new unit, of a selection of the separate elements denved 
from experience and stored m memory Intuitions arise from richly uni- 
fied expenence Henry James spoVe of the “deep well of unconscious 
cerebration,” and Coleridge of the ‘ inward creatnx” which “establishes a 
center, as it were, a sort of nucleus m this reservoir of the soul ” 

Professor Lowes, m The Road to Xanadu, a superb study of the ways 
of the poetic imagination, speaks of the ‘ incredible facility with which m 
the wonder working depths of the unconscious the fragments which sink 
incessantly below the surface fuse and assimilate and coalesce ” 

This process of the establishment of new forms must occur in patterns 
of nervous activity in the brain, lymg below the threshold of conscious- 
ness, which interact and combine to form more comprehensive patterns 
Expenmental physiology has not yet identified this process, for its meth- 
ods are as yet insufficiently refined, but it may be significant that a quarter 
of the total bodily consumpuon of energy during sleep goes to the brain, 
even when the sense organs are at rest, to mamtain the activity of ten 
thousand milhon brain cells These cells, acting together as a sin^e or- 
gan, achieve the miracle of the production of new patterns of thought No 
calculating machme can do that, for such machmes can “only do what we 
know how to design them to do,” and these formative brain processes 
obey laws which arc still unknown 
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Can any practical conclosions be drawn from the expenence of 
genius'! there an art of thought for the ordmary person*! Certainly 
there IS no single road to success, m the world of the imagination each 
h^ to find his own way to use his own gifts Yet a study of those who have 
been successful suggests some elementary hmts towards a hygiene of the 
unconscious mmd 


A wide range of interests is an advantage, since valuable clues may be 
draw from unexpjwed fields High specmhsm may lead to stenhty 
When a parUcular task mates no progress, one can go on with some- 
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thing else and return to the tet later on It may pay to keep several mbs 
running m parallel ^ 

Penods of relaxation are imporrant, such as an hour or two alone when 
no definite task is undertaken and the time is kept free for pondering 
over anything that comes into one’s mind 
Finally, the less baste the better New ideas come less easily when the 
mind is strained by anxiety or tense with impatience to achieve a definite 
result The new grows at its own pace— ‘as inevitable as life ” 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

] Explain some of the ways in which ideas have come to creative think 
ers and what the source of these Ideas is assumed to be 

2 What are the most stnkins features of creative activity of the kind 
Whyte describes? 

3 What according to Whyte does the creative imagiaatioa do that the 
conscious mind does not do? 

4 By what means does the *process of the establishment of new forms" 
apparently lake place? 

5 What hints does Whyte give for behavior that will provide a good 
atmosphere for creative thought? 

d What IS the effect of dividing the essay into four parts? Is the device 
a good one? 

7 What does the author accomplish in each of the four pans? 

8 Comment on the paracrapfa coostructioo in Part 4 Compare it 
With that of other paragra^ to thia essay aod determiae the relative 
effect of each on the reader 

9 What does Whyte accomplish by his frequent use of quotations? 

10 Notice the orgaaizatioo of Part 1 k^Tiat is the function of the first 
three paragraphs? the aext three? the last one? 

] 1 Ti^e the way m which Part 2 is organized around the first sen 
tence How many “distinctive features does Whyte discuss? 

12 How does Whyle use the analogy of growth in Part 3 to help 
make clear certain aspects of the crwtive process? 

13 How much of this essay is made op of general ideas and how much 

of illustrations of these ideas? What conclusions would you draw as 
to the amount of specific snatenaf necessary to communicate ideas 
ICp « SkMdwwct'? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Does the article provide anything that may be useful to the average 
person— or is it merely some interesung anecdotes about geniuses? 
Explain 

2 Does It help to say that ereaUve ideaa come from intuition the un 
conscious and so on? When such terms are used are we merely beg 
ging the question or do they have some useful meaning even though 
they aren t perfectly clear? 
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Have yoe ever had an .mporU... problem .0 solve? If so. how d.d you 

rS’e^plTpTerf heepmP seveml Ushs pomg a, once a useful one for 
you? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 


1 

2 

3 

4 


The hardest problem I ever solved 

The value of being lazy 

How 1 solved a problem — and how I would 

Thinlung is hard wotIl 


go about It the next time 


THOMAS HENRY HtJXLEY 

(1825 1895 ), biologist leucber and toriler was an mfluenUat figure 
m EngUsh intellectual li|e IHe was a strong defender of Varwtn and 
spoke and lorote widely on philosophy ond religion Among bis most 
important works are Man’s Place in Nature, The Physical Basis of 
Life, Saence and Morals, and Ethics and Evolution IReprmfed from 
Darwiniana, 1893 by permission of Appleton Century Crofts litc] 


The {Method of ScietiUjic Onvestigation 

The method of scientific investigation is nothing but the expres- 
sion of the necessary mode of workmg of the human mind It is simply 
the mode at which all phenomena arc reasoned about, rendered precise 
and exact There is no more difference, but there is just the same kmd of 
difference, between the menial operations of a man of science and those 
of an ordmary person, as there is between the operations and methods of 
a baker or of a butcher weighing out his goods m common scales, and 
the operations of a chemist in performing a difficult and complex analysis 
by means of his balance and finely graduated scales It is not that the ac- 
tion of the scales m the one case, and the balance m the other, differ in 
the prmciplcs of their construction or manner of working, but the beam 
of one is set on an infinitely finer axis than the other, and of course turns 
by the addition of a much smaller weight 

You will understand this better, perhaps, if I give you some familiar 
example You have all heard it repealed, I dare say, that men of science 
work by means of induction and deduction, and that by the help of these 
operations, they, in a sort of sense, wnng from Nature certain other 
things, which are called natural laws, and causes, and that out of these, 
by some cunning skill of their own, they build up hypotheses and theones 
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And ,t K imagined by many, that the operations of Uic coinmoii mmd 
can be by no means compared with these processes, and that they have 
to be acquired by a sort of special apprenticeship to the craft To hear all 
these large words, you would think that the mind of a man of science 
must be constituted differcntfy from that of his fellow men, but if you will 
not be frightened by terms, you will discover that you are quite wong, 
and that al! these terrible apparatus are being used by youreelves esery 
day and every hour of your lives 

There is a well-known incident in one of Moliere's plays, where the 
author makes the hero express unbounded delight on being told that he 
had been talking prose during the whole of his life In the same way, I 
trust, that you will take comfort, and be delighted with yourselves, on 
the disco; try that you have been acting on the prmciples of mductive and 
deductive philosophy during the same pcnod Probably there is no! one 
here who has not in the course of the day had occasion to set in motion 
a complex train of reasoning, of the very same kind, though different of 
course in degree, as that which a scientific man goes through m tracing 
the causes of natural phenomena 

A very trivial circumstance will serve to exemplify this Suppose you 
go into a fruiterer's shop, wanting an apple, — ^you lake up one, and, on 
biting It, you find it is sour, you look at it, and see that it is hard and 
green You take up another one, and that too is hard, green, and sour 
The shopman offers you a third, but, before biting it, you examine it, and 
find (hat it is hard and green, and you immediately say that you will not 
have It, as it must be sour, like those that you have already tried 

Nothing can be more simple than that, you think, but if you will take 
the trouble to analyze and trace out into its logical elements what has 
been done by (he mind, you will be greatly surprised In the fint place, 
you have performed the operation of induction You found that, m two 
experiences, hardness and greenness in apples went together with sour- 
ness It was so in the first case, and it was confirmed by the second True, 
it IS a very small basis, but still it is enough to make an induction from, 
you generalize the facts, and you expect to find sourness in apples where 
you get hardness and greenness You found upon that a general law, that 
all hard and green apples ate sour, and that, so far as it goes is a perfect 
induction Well, having got your natural Jaw in this way, when you are 
offered another apple which you find is hard and green, yon say, "AU 
hard and green apples are sour, fins npple b hard and green, ihercfore 
this apple B sour ’ That tram of reasoning is what logicians call a syl- 
logBin, and has aU ns various pans and terms,— ns major premise, ns 
muior premise, and ns conclusion, and. by the help of furlher reason- 
ing, which, if draivn out, would hove to be eih.bited in two or three ofcr 
syUogBms, you arrive at your final deterotmatKin, 'I wdl not have that 
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apple ” So that, >ou see, jou have, in the first place, established a laft by 
induction, and upon that >ou have founded a deduction, and reasoned out 
the special conclusion of the particular case Well now, suppose, having 
got your law, that at some time afterwards, you are discussmg the quah- 
ties of apples with a fnend >ou will say to bun, “It is a very curious 
thing,— but I find that all hard and green apples are sour*” Your friend 
says to you, “But how do you know that'^ ’ You at once reply, “Oh, be- 
cause I have tned them over and over again, and have alwa>s found them 


to be so ” Well, if we were talking science instead of common sense, we 
should call that an experimental verification And, if still opposed, you 
go further, and say, “I have heard from the people m Somersetshire and 
Devonshire, where a large number of apples are grown, that they have 
observed the same thing It is also found to be the case m Normandy, 
and m North America In short, I find it to be the universal expenence 
of mankmd wherever attention has been directed to the subject” Where- 
upon, your friend, unless he is a very unreasonable man, agrees with you, 
and IS convinced that >ou are quite right in the conclusion you have 
drawn He believes, although perhaps he does not know he beheves it, 
that the more extensive v enfications are, — that the more frequently ex- 
periments have been made, and results of the same kind arrived at, — that 
the more varied the conditions under which the same results are obtamed 
the more certain is the ultimate conclusion, and he disputes the question 
no further He sees that the experiment has been tned under all sorts of 
conditions, as to time, place, and people, with the same result, and he 
sa)s with >ou, therefore, that the hw you have laid down must be a good 
one, and he must believe it. 

In science we do the same thing, — the phDosopher exercises precisely 
the same faculties, though in a much more delicate manner In scientific 
inquiry it becomes a matter of duty to expose a supposed law to every 
possible kind of verification, and to take care, moreover, that this is done 
intentionally, and not left to a mere accident, as m the case of the apples 
And in science, as in common life, our confidence in a law is in exact 
proportion to the absence of vanaUon in the result of our experimental 
vcnficaUons For instance, if you let go your grasp of an article you may 
have m your hand, it will immediately fall to the ground That is a very 
common vcnficatioa of one of the best established laws of nature— that 
of graviiauon The method by which men of science establish the exist- 
ence of that law is exacUy the same as that by which wc have established 
the trivial proposition about the sourness of hard and green apples But 
we bcliCTc It in such an extensive, thorough, and unhesitating manner be- 
cause the universal experience of mankind verifies it, and we can verify it 
ourselves at any time, and that ts the strongest possible foundauon on 
which any natural law can rest 
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So much, Ihen by «ay of proof that the method of establishing laws 
m science is exactly the same ns that pursued m common life Let ns now 
turn to another matter (though really it is but another phase of the same 
question), and that is, the method by which, from the relaUons of cer- 
tain phenomena, we prove that some stand in the position of causes 
towards the odters 


I want to pul the case clearly before you, and wjl] therefore show you 
what I mean by another famihar example I will suppose that one of you, 
on coming down m the morning to the parlor of your house, finds that a 
tea pot and some spoons which had been left m the room on the previous 
evening arc gone, — (he window is open, and you observe the mark of a 
dirty hand on the window-frame, and perhaps, in addition to that, you 
notice the impress of a hob-nailcd shoe on the gravel outside AH these 
phenomena have struck your attention instantly, and before two seconds 
have passed you say, ‘ Oh, somebody has broken open the window, en- 
tered the room, and run off with the s5>oons and the (ea-pot»” That speech 
IS out of your mouth m a moment And you will probably add, *T know 
there has, I am quite sure of it’” You mean to say exactly what you know, 
but m reality you are giving expression to what is, w all essential par- 
ticulare, an hypothesis You do not know it at all, it is nothing but an 
hypothesis rapidly framed m your own mind And it is an hypothesis 
founded on a long tram of inductions and deductions 
'What are those inductions and deductions, and how have you got at 
this hypothesis? You have observed, in the first place, that the window 
IS open, but by a tram of reasoning involving many inductions and deduc** 
lions, you have probably arrived long before at the general law — and a 
very good one it is — that windows do not open of themselves, and you 
therefore conclude that somelhing has opened the window A second 
general law that you have arrived at in the same way is, that tea pots and 
spoons do not go out of a window spontaneously, and you are satisfied 
that, as they are not now where you left them, they have been removed 
In the thud place, you look at the marks on the window sdl, and the 
shoe marks outside, and you say that in all previous experience the 
former kind of mark has never been produced by saytbmg else but the 
hand of a human being, and the same experience shows that no other 
animal but roan at present wears shoes with hob-nails m them such as 
would produce the marks m (he gravel I do not know, even if we could 
discover any of those “missmg links” that are talked about, that they 
would help us to any other conclusion’ At any rate the law which states 
our present experience is strong enough for my present purpose You 
next reach the conclusion that, as these kinds of marks have not b«n 
left by any other ammal than man, or are liable to be formed lu any other 
way than by a man’s band and shoe, the marks in question have been 
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fonned by a man m that way You have, further, a general law, founded 
on observation and experience, and that, too, is, I am sorry to say, a very 
universal and unimpeachable one,— that some men are thieves, and you 
assume at once from all these premises— and that is what constitutes your 
hypothesis— that the man who made the marks outside and on the wm- 
dow-sill, opened the window, got into the room, and stole your tea-pot 
and spoons You have now arrived at a vera causa , — ^you have assumed 
a cause which, it is plam, is competent to produce all the phenomena you 
have observed You can explain all these phenomena only by the hy- 
pothesis of a thief. But that is an hypothetical conclusion, of the justice 
of which you have no absolute proof at all, it is only rendered highly 
probable by a senes of inductive and deductive reasonmgs 

I suppose your first action, assuming that you are a man of ordmary 
common sense, and that you have established this hypothesis to your own 
satisfaction, will very likely be to go off for the police, and set them on 
the track of the burglar, with the view to the recovery of your property 
But just as }ou are starting with this object, some person comes m, and 


on learning what you are about, says, “My good friend, you are gomg on 
a great deal too fast How do jou know that the man who really made the 
marks took the spoons*’ It might have been a monkey that took them, and 
the man may ha\c merely looked m afterwards ” You would probably 
reply, “Well, that is all very weU, but you see it is contrary to all experi- 
ence of the way tea pots and spoons arc abstracted, so that, at any rate, 
jour hjpoihesis is less probable than mine” While you are talking the 
thing o^cr m this way, another friend arrives, one of the good kmd of 
people that I was talking of a little while ago And he might say, “Ob, 
my dear sir, j ou arc certainly going on a great deal too fast You are most 
presumptuous You admit that all these occurrences took place when 
jou were fast asleep, at a time when you could not possibly have known 
anything about what was taking place How do you know that the laws 
of Nature arc not suspended during the night*’ It may be that there has 
been some kmd of supernatural interference m this case ” In point of fact, 
he deebres that jour hypothesis is one of which jou cannot at all demon- 
strate the truth, and that jou arc by no means sure that the laws of 
Nature arc the same when you arc asleep as when you are awake 

Well, now, you cannot at the moment answer that kmd of reasoning 
You feel that your worthy friend has you somewhat at a disadvantage 
You will fed pcrfecUy convinced in jour own mind, however that you 
arc quite right and jou say to him, * My good friend, I can only be guided 
^ natural probabilities of the case, and if you will be kind enough 
to stand aside and permit me to pass. I wiU go and fetch the police ” Well. 
« w 111 suppose that > our journey is successful, and that by good luck you 
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meet with a policeman, that evenliially the burght is found with jour 
proper^ on his person, and the marls correspond to his hand and to his 
boots Probably any jury would consider those facts a scry good ejpen- 
mental verification of your hypothesis, touching the cause of the abnor- 
mal phenomena observed m your parlor, and would act accordingly 
Now, in this supposititious case, I have lalen phenomena of a s-cry 
common bind, m order that you might sec what arc the dilTctcnt steps In 
an ordinary process of reasoning if yon will only laic the trouble to 
analyze it carefully AU the operauons I have described, you will see, 
are involved in the mind of any man of sense in leading him to a conclu 
Sion as fo the course he should tale in order to make good a robbery and 
punish the offender I say that you are led, m that case, to jour conclu 
sioti by exactly the same tram of reasoning as that which a man of science 
pursues when he is endeavoring to discover the origin and laws of the 
most occult phenomena The process is and always must be, the same, 
and precisely the same mode of reasoning was emplojed by Newlon and 
Laplace in their endeavors to discover and define the causes of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies asyou wiihyourowncommon sense, would 
employ to detect a burglar The only difference is that the nature of the 
inquiry being more abstruse, every step has to be most wrcfully watched 
so that there may not be a single CTack or flaw in your hypothesis A flaw 
Of crack m many of the hypotheses of daily life may be of little or no 
moment as affecting the general correctness of the conclusions at which 
we may arrive, but in a scientific mqmty, a falhcy, great or small vval 
ways of importance, and is sure to be in the long run constantly produc 
live of mischievous if not fatal results 
Do not allow yourself to be misled by the common notion that an hy- 
pothesis b untrustworthy simply because ii is an hypothesis It w ofien 
urged, m respect to same scientific conclusion that, after all it is only 
an hypothesis But what more have «c to guide us m nine tenth* of the 
most imporunt affairs of daily We than hypotheses and often very 111 
based ones? So that m science where the evidence of an hypothesis U 
subjected to the most rigid examination we mi> rightly pursue the same 
course You may have hypotheses and hypotheses A man may siy if 
he hkes, that the moon is made of green cheese that i$ an hypothesis 
But another man who has devoted a great deal of time and ntfcntion to 
the subject and availed himself of the most powerful telescopes and the 
results of the obscrv-ations of others declares that in his opinion it fa 
probably composed of materuU sw J«mbr to those of whwh our crAm 
earth Kmndc up and that b ato only an hvrolh-^i, But t nml n« leil 
difference m the value of the two hypouft 
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have a corresponding value, and that which is a mere hasty random 
guess IS likely to have but little value Every great step m our progress in 
discovering causes has been made in exactly the same way as that which 
I have detailed to you A person observing the occurrence of certain facts 
and phenomena asks, naturally enough, what process, what kind of op- 
eration known to occur in Nature, applied to the particular case, will un 
ravel and explain the mystery*^ Hence you have the scientific hypothesis, 
and Its value wiU be proportionate to the care and completeness with 
which its basis had been tested and verified It is in these matters as in 
the commonest affairs of practical life the guess of the fool will be folly, 
while the guess of the wise mao will contain wisdom In all cases, you see 
that the value of the result depends on the patience and faithfulness with 
which the mvestigator applies to his hypothesis every possible kind of 
verifiiation 

Wherever there are complex masses of phenomena to be inquired into, 
whether they be phenomena of the affairs of daily life, or whether they 
belong to the more abstruse and difficult problems laid before the philoso- 
pher, our course of proceeding m unravelling that complex chain of phe- 
nomena with a view to get at its cause, is always the same, m all cases we 
must invent an hypothesis, we must place before ourselves some more or 
less likely supposition respecting that cause, and then, having assumed an 
hypothesis, having supposed a cause for the phenomena m question, we 
must endeavor, on the one hand, to demonstrate our hypothesis, or, on 
the other, to upset and reject it altogether, by testing jt in three ways We 
must, in the first place, be prepared to prove that the supposed causes of 
the phenomena exist m nature, that they are what the logicians call verte 
causa — true causes, in ihe next place, we should be prepared to show 
that the assumed causes of the phenomena are competent to produce 
such as those we wish to explain by them, and m the last place, we ought 
to be able to show that no other known causes are competent to produce 
these phenomena If we can succeed m satisfymg these three conditions, 
we shall have demonstrated our hypothesis, or rather I ought to say, we 
shall have proved it as far as certainty is possible for us, for, after all, 
there is no one of our surest convictions which may not be upset, or at 
any rate modified by a further accession of knowledge It was because it 
satisfied these conditions that we accepted the hypothesis as to the disap- 
pearance of the tea pot and spoons in the case I supposed, we found that 
our hypothesis on that subject was tenable and vabd, because the sup- 
posed cause existed m nature, because it was competent to account for 
the phenomena, and because no other knowm cause was competent to ac- 
count for them, and it is upon similar grounds that any hypothesis you 
choose to name is accepted m science as tenable and valid 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Explain the process of induction How does it differ from deduction? 

2 Explain the meaning and importance of experuDental venffcalion** 
in thinicing 

3 What IS an hypothesis? 

4 How should the validity of any hypothesis be tested'^ 

5 What IS the relationship between the method of scientific investiga 
tion and ordinary good tbinling? 

6 \Vhat principal mtans does Huxley use to maVe b« ideas clear? 

7 Find a paragraph which is clearly intended to form a uansition be 
tween two principal parts of the essay Analyze this paragraph to 
determine how the transition is accomplished 

8 What IS the function of the last three paragraphs? 

9 Comment on Huxleys introduction of his subject. Do you find it 
effective? 

10 How would you characterize Huxleys style of writing? Why does he 
ivnte as he does? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 If scientific investigation is as much like ordinary Uunbng as Huxley 
suggests, why do human beings make to many mistakes in their think 

lOfi? 

2 What do you find to be the chief ebstscles to clear thinking^-your owa 
and other people s'* 

3 How should a college student study and attempt to improve his th nk 
mg processes? 

4 Are there soy areas of fauman bfe in which scienufie Invesiigation is 
inappropriate? 

5 Should a person ever base a course of action on an unverified bypothe 
SIS? Explain 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 A tune to think and a tune to act 

2 Education should help one learn to think sdenuficalJy 

3 Some unverified hypotheses 

A Everyone should be more scientific 
5 A great scientific discovery and how it was made 
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marchette chute 

born 1909 ydlonr of Ibe Royol Soaety oj Ms b<is uirilfetl three 
outs\ondmg biographies Geoffrey Chaucer of England, Shahespearc 
of London, and Ben Jonson of Westminster [Trom The Saturday 
Rcviesv, September 19 t953, reprinted by permission of Ibe nulbor] 


Qettiiitl at the Uruth 

This IS a rather presumptuous title for a biographer to use, since 
truth IS a very large word In the sense that it means the reality about a 
human being it is probably impossible for a biographer to achieve In the 
sense that it means a reasonable presentation of all the available facts it is 
more nearly possible, but even this limited goal is harder to reach than it 
appears to be A biographer needs to be both humble and cautious when 
he remembers the nature of the matenal he is working with, for a histon- 
cal fact IS rather like the flamingo that Alice in Wonderland tned to use 
as a croquet mallet As soon as she got its neck nicely strai^tened out 
and was ready to hit the ball, it would turn and look at her with a pU2zled 
expression, and any biographer knows that what is called a “fact” has a 
way of doing the same 

Here is a small example When 1 was wntmg my forthcommg biog- 
raphy, ‘ Ben Jonson of Westminster,’ I wanted to give a paragraph or two 
to Sir Philip Sidney, who had a great influence on Jonson No one thinks 
of Sidney without thinking of chivalry, and to underline the point I m 
tended to use a story that Sir Fulke Greville told of him Sidney died of 
gangrene, from a musket shot that shattered his thigh, and Greville says 
that Sidney failed to pul on his leg armor while preparing for battle be- 
cause the marshal of the camp was not weanng leg armor and Sidney was 
unvtalling to do an)'thing ihal would give him a special advantage 

The story is so charactcnstic both of Sidney himself and of the mis- 
placed high-mindcdncss of late Renaissance chivalry that I wanted to use 
it, and since Sir Fulke Grcstllc was one of Sidney’s closest friends the 
information seemed to be reliable enough But it is always well to check 
each piece of information as thoroughly as possible and so I consulted 
nnoihcr account of Sidney written by a contemporary, this time a doctor 
who knew ihc famil) fairly well The doctor, Thomas Moffet, mentioned 
the episode but he said that Sidney left ofl his leg armor because he was m 
a hurt) 

The infomalion w as beginning to twist in my hand and could no longer 
be trusted So I consulted sit!! another contemporary who had mentioned 
the episouc, to sec which of the two he agreed with This was Sir John 
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Smythe, a military expert who brou^t out his book a few years after 
Sidneys death Sir John was an old fashioned conservative who advo- 
cated the use of heavy armor even on horseback, and he deplored the 
current craze for leaving off leg protection, ‘ the imitating of which 
cost that noble and worthy gfintJtman Sir Philip Sidney his life " 

So here I was with three entirely different reasons why Sidney left off 
his leg aiTOor, all advanced by careful wntcrs who were contemporaries 
of his The flamingo had a legitimate reason for looking around with a 
puzzled expression 

The only thing to do m a case hke (his is to examine the point of view 
of the three men who are supplying the conflicting evidence Sir Fullce 
Grevillc svas trying to prove a thesis that his beloved friend had an ex- 
tremely chivalric nature Sir John Sroyihe also was trying to prove a thesis 
that the advocates of light arming followed a theory that could lead to 
disaster Only the doctor, Thomas hfoffet, was not trying to prove a 
thesis He was not using his own explanation to reinforce some point he 
wanted to make He did not wan( anything except to set down on paper 
what he believed to be the facts, and since we do not have Sidney s owm 
explanation of why he did not put on leg armor, the chances ate that Dr 
Moffet is the safest man to trust 


For Moffet was without desire Nothing can so quickly blur and distort 
the facts as desire — the wish to use the facts for some purpose of jour 
own — and nothing can so surely destroy the truth As soon as the witness 
wants to prove something he is no longer impartial and his evidence is no 
longer to be trusted 

The only safe way to study contemporary testimony is to bear con- 
stantly in mmd this possibility of prejudice and to put almost as much 
attention on the writer himself as on what he has written For instance. 


Sir Anthony Weldon’s description of the Court of King James is lively 
enough and often used as source material but a note from the publisher 
admits that the pamphlet was issued as a warning to anyone who wished 
to ‘ side with this bloody house of Stuart The publisher, at any rate, did 
not consider Weldon an impartial witness At about the same tune Arthur 
Wilson published his history of Great Bntam, which contained an irre- 
sistibly vivid account of the agonized death of the Countess of Somerset 
Wilson sounds reasonably impartial but his patron was the Earl of Essex, 
who had good reason to hale that particular countess, and there is evi- 
dence that he mvented the whole scene to gratify his patron 

Sometimes a wnter will contradict what he has already wniten, and m 
that case the only thing to do is to investigate what has changed his point 

of view For instance, in 1608 CaptmnJohn Smith issuedadescnpOon of 

his capture by Powhatan and he made It ckar that the Indian chief had 
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ueatcd him nith unwavermg courtesy and hospitahty In 1624 = °ry 

was repeated m Smith's ' General History of Virginia but the ™ter s 
circumstances had changed Smith needed money, havmg a pnnces 
mmd unpnsoned in a poor man’s purse,- and, he wanted ^ “ 
be profitable Powhatan’s dau^ter, thepnncess Pocahontas, had recently 
been m the news, for her visit to En^and had aroused a great deal ot m- 
terest among the sort of people that Smith hoped would buy his book- bo 
Smith supplied a new %ersion of the story, m which the once-hospitable 
Powhatan would ha\e penmtted the hero’s brains to be dashed out U 
Pocahontas had not sa%ed his life It was the second story that achieved 
fame, and of course it may ha\e been true But it is impossible to trust it 
because the desire of the wTiter is so ob\iously mvolved, as Smith said m 
his prospectus, he needed money and hoped that the book would give 
“satisfaction ” 

It might seem that there w as an easy way for a biographer to avoid the 
use of this kind of prejudiced testimony All he has to do is to construct 
his biography from evidence that cannot be tampered with — from parish 
records, legd documents, bills, accounts, court records, and so on Out 
of these solid gray blocks of impersonal esidence it should surely be pos- 
sible to construct a road that will lead strai^l to the truth and that will 
ne>er bend itself to the misleading curve of personal desire 
*11115 might be so if the only problem involv ed were the rehabihty of the 
material Bui there is another kind of desire that is much more subtle, 
much more pervasive, and much more dangerous than the occasional dis- 
tortions of fact that contemporary writers mav have permitted themselves 
to make, and this kind of desire can destroy the truth of a biography even 
if every individual fact m it is as solid and as uncompromising as rock- 
tven if the road is built of the best and most reliable matenals it can still 
curve awav from the truth because of this other desire that threatens it 
the desire of the biographer himself 

A biographer is not a court record or a legal document He is a human 
being, wnung about another human being, and his own temperament 
his own point of view, and his own frame of reference are unconsciously 
imposed upon the man he is writing about Even if the biographer is free 
from Captain Smith’s icmplation — the need for making monej — and 
wants to w-ntc nothing but the literal truth, he is still handicapped bj 
the fact that there is no such thing as a TOmpleiely objcctiv e human being 
An ilUsiraiion of what can happen if the point of view is sufiiaentl) 
strong K the curious conclusion that the nmcleenth-ccntury biographers 
reached about Wiliam Shakespeare Shakespeare joined a company of 
London actors in 1594, was listed as an actor m 1598 and 1603. and was 
still listed as one of the “men actors” m the company m 1 609 Shortlj be- 
fore he jomed tha company Shakespeare dedicated two narrauve poems 
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to Ae Eatl of Southampton, and several joais after Shalespeare died his 
collected plays were dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke nils was his only 
relationship with cither of the two noblemen, and there is nothing to con- 
nect him with them during the fifteen yearn in uhich he belonged to the 
same acting company and during ifcbjcb he wrote nearly all his plays 
But here the desire of the biographers entered m They had been reared 
in the strict code of nineteenth-century gentility nnd they accepted two 
ideas without question One was that there arc few things more important 
than an English lord, the other ^v^s that there are few things less impor- 
tant than a mere actor They already knew the undeniable fact that Shake- 


speare was one of the greatest men who ever lived, and while they could 
not go quite so far as to claim him as an actual member of the nobdity, 
U was clear to them that he must have been the treasured friend of both 
the Earl of Southampton and the Earl of Pembroke and that he must 
have written his plays either while basking m their exalted company or 
while he was roaming the green countryside by the waters of the river 
Avon (It IS another basic conviction of the English gentleman that there 


is nothing so inspiring as nature ) The notion ih'it Shakespeare bad spent 
all these years as the working member of a company of London actors 
was so abhorrent that it was never seriously considered It could not be 


so, therefore it was not 

These biographers did their work well When New South Wales built 
Its beautiful memorial library to Shakespeare, it was the coat of arms of 
the Earl of Southampton that alicmaled with that of royalty in dignified 
splendor over the bookshelves Shakespeare had been re created in the 
image of desire, and desire wdl always ignore whatever is not relevant 
to its purpose Because the English gentlemen did not like Shakespeare s 
background it was explained away as though it had never existed, and 
Shakespeare ceased to be an actor because so lowly a trade was not 
suited to so great a man 

All this is not to say that a biography should be lacking m a point of 
view If It does not have a point of view il will be nothmg more than a 
kind o( expanded article for an encyclopedia— a siring of facts arranged 
m chronological order with no ctaun to being a real biography at ail A 
biography must have a point of vtew and it mnst have a frame of refer- 
ence But It should be a point of view and a frame of reference implicit 


m the material Itself and not imposed upon It , , 

It might seem that the ideal biographical system, it <t coidd he 
achieved, would be to go throngh the jatars of research w.lhont felmg 
any kind of emotion The biographer would be a kind 
machine and then suddenly, after Ins years of research, a 
vision uonid fall upon him and he would transcribe it m hn best and 
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most persuasive English for a waitmg public But research is 
not done by machmery, nor are visions hkely to descend in that p 
manner They are the product not only of many facts but also o ro 
thmking, and it is only when the biographer begins to get emotional m 
his thmkmg that he ought to beware 

It IS easy enough to make good resolutions m advance, but a biogr 
pher cannot altogether control his sense of excitement when the climax 
of his years of research draws near and be begms to see the pieces fa 
into place Almost without his volition. A, B, and D fit together and start 
to form a pattern, and it is almost impossible for the biographer not to 
start searchmg for C Somethmg turns up that looks remarkably like C, 
and with a little trimmmg of the edges and the ignoring of one very slight 
discrepancy it will fill the place allotted for C magnificently 

It IS at this point that ^e biographer ought to take a deep breath and 
sit on his hands until he has had time to calm down He has no real, 
fundamental reason to believe that his discovery is C, except for the fact 


that he wants it to be He is like a man looking for a missing piece m a 
difficult Jigsaw puzzle, who has found one so nearly the right shape that 
he cannot resist the desire to jam it into place 
If the biographer had refused to be tempted by his supposed discovery 
of C and had gone on with his research, he might have found not only 
the connecting, illuminating fact he needed but much more besides He is 
not gomg to look for it now Desire has blocked the way And by so much 
his biography will fall short of what might have been the truth 

It v-ould not be accurate to say that a biographer should be wholly 
lacking in desire Cunosily is a form of desire So is the final wish to get 
the material down on paper m a form that will be fair to the reader’s 


interest and worthy of the subject But a subconscious desire to push the 
facts around is one of the most dangerous things a biographer can en 
counter, and all the more dangerous because it is so difficult to know 
when he is cncountcnng it 

The reason Alice had so much trouble with her flamingo is that the 
average flamingo docs not wish to be used as a croquet mallet It has 
other purposes m view The same thmg is true of a fact, which can be 
just as sclf-w lUcd as a flamingo ami has its own kind of stubborn integrity 
To try to force a senes of facts mlo a previously desired arrangement is 
a form of misuse to which no self respecting fact will willingly submit 
lUelf The best and only way to Ucai it is to leave it alone and be willing 
to follow where it leads, rather than to press your own wishes upon it 
To put the whole thing mto a smgle sentence you will never succeed 
m getung at the tniih if you think you know, ahead of time what the 
truth ought to be 
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for study or content and structure 

1 Why w as Miss Chute justified In trusting Dr Moffei s account ot Sid 
ney s failure (a wear hia leg armor, rather than the other two account? 
\Vhat principle Is involved? 

2 Explain hf iss Chute s reasons for saying that the desire of the bjog 
racier can distort the truth even diough his account of events a based 
on well-documented facts 

3 Whit IS meant by the statement that a biography must have a point 
of view and a frame of reference implicit In the matenal itself and 
not imposed upon U**? 

d In what two ways a a biographer prevented from getting at the (ruth 
when he forces a piece of evidence even very slightly in order to fit 
a pattern? 

5 By what means docs Chute male clear the dangers of desire? 

6 bfake an outline showing the principal divisions of this essay 

7 How docs Chute use the comparison between a fact and the flamingo 
used as a croquet mallet as an organizing element m the essay? 

8 How effective is the use of the hypothetical illustration employing 
A B and C instead of a set of actual facts? 

9 Point out instances in which Chute states explintly what her principal 
ideas are 

10- Discuss critically the effectiveness of the last paragraph 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why do umpires iR athletic contests usually male it a pnociple not to 
reverse their decisions? 

2 What dangen of misinterpretation would exist for a persoo who wanted 
to write a biography of one ot bis ancestors? 

3 Name a newspaper columnist whose comments you generally read 
tilth apprciat and suggest reasons why be may be unconsciously dis 
toning the truth 

4 Miss Chute concludes her article with the statement You will never 
succeed in getting at the truth if you think you know ahead of time 
what the truth ought to be Name some fields in which special pre 
cautions are taken to be sure this principle n followed 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 iVhat I found out when I checked a Sunday newspaper account of a 
bistoricsl event against standard reference works 

2 How statisticaJ facts can sapport false conclusions 

3 An editorial that is misleading and the reasons why 

4 Should a lawyer defend a cheat be knows to be guilty? 
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PART II: Oil Laiipacle, Art. and CommmiicaUoit 


Chapter ‘Three 



Language and 



true ease in writing 

COMES FROM ART, NOT CHANGE, 
AS THOSE MOVE EASIEST 

WHO HAVE LEARNT) TO DANCE 


ALEXANDER POPE 



Jtitrodiiction 


Education depends almost exclusively on two symbolic systems 
of communication language and mathematics Of the two, language 
IS by far the more general and basic Without it thought can hardly 
proceed — or even exist There is no field of human knowledge or 
endeavor represented in this book in which language does not have 
a special and vital role to play 

In the past century language has been scrutinized, reflected upon, 
and analyzed as never before Philosopher, psychologists, anthropolo 
gists, sociologists, political scientists, medical men, educators, statisti 
cians, businessmen, and people of searching mmd m dozens of other 
fields have focused their lights on special problems of language m 
their own fields In spite of the enormous amounts of study devoted to 
such problems, it is apparent that a great deal more remains to be 
done — that a little exploratory drilling has revealed the existence of 
an enormous mass of ore 

Alongside modem studies of the ualure of language run the ancient 
but still vital and still expanding studies of the convincing and artistic 
iise of language In some ways the world is more concerned with new 
applications of the ancient art of effective communication, called 
rhetoric, than with researches into the origins and nature of language 
One mam concern of the modern world is with effective communi 
cation by written language The articles m this chapter have been 
chosen to throw a few shafts of light on that subject, and to illuminate 
It especially from angles of vision u;,eful to the college student 
Louis M Myers, who is Professor of English at Arizona State 
College at Tempe, in his article "Language, Logic, and Grammar’ 
introduces you to the systwnalized knowledge of language m the 
fields of grammar and semantics— grammar being the study of forms 
of words and customary arrangements of words, and semantics being 
the study of meanings, and ways of avoiding confusion over meanings 
The second article was especially prepared for this book by the 
editors, who have given it the title ’Danger Freshmen at Work" 
This article, intended to show in unmistakable clarity a central diffi 
culty that beginning college wntere have, is indebted for all its im 
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portant ideas, as well as its specimen themes, to Professor Jo5op|™= 
Miles of the University of California at Berkeley Her article The 
Freshman at Composition," wntten for a professional audience, Mas 
adapted to the purposes of this book by the editors because it so 
ob\iously penetrated to the center of the problem of organizing short 
compositions 

The third and fourth articles in the chapter arc full of instructive 
fun Samuel T Williamson, an expcnenccd v.ritcr and editor for 
many years, in "Hou to Wntc bke a Social Scientist” lands many v.ell 
deserved hacks on v.nters of “gobbledegook” — his immediate target 
being professors of the social sciences — and concludes with an ironic 
set of rules for venting pretentious and confusing English 

William H Whyte, Jr , one of the editors of 7ortu}ie, contributes 
m "The Language of Business” a perceptive, bantenng suney of 
"busmesese,” that language vnthin a language v/hich has its own 
typical shortcomings and absurdities in the second part of his article 
Mr Whyte criticizes the cure all of the "plain talk” movement, which 
he believes has many merits, but which he doubts is a wholly healthy 
remedy for ailments of v. nting 

These four articles are full of good principles for one's own use 
of language in writing, and the chapter as a whole has particular con 
nections with many of the ideas expressed m the sections entitled 
' Thinking Straight/' ‘ The Language of Literature,” and "Mass Media 
of Communication ” Some of these connections the reader may w'ant 
to discover and explore for himself 
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LOUIS M. MYERS 

feri, (SOI ,! Pro/Msor o/ e«glab and W o/ (1,, nrporlmmt <,/ 
ol ^r,ro„o Ji„ic ColltSf ol T™;,c [Jrom American Enslish, 
a Twemielk Century Grammar, Copyrigbl (S5J by Prentice Mall 


Language, Logic, and Qrammar 

A language may be defined roughly as consisting of a set of 
words and some habitual ways of putting them together Dictionanes deal 
primarily v.ith the individual words, grammars with characteristic forms 
and with ways of arranging ivords ui coherent commumcations There is 
inevitably some overlapping between the two 

WORD-FORM AND WORDORDER 

In some languages the connections betvkcen words are shown 
largely by changes m form Thus in Latin ‘Marcus vidit Quintiun" and 
‘Marcum vidit Quintus'* mean quite different things, although the same 
three «ords are used in the same order The first means that hfarcus saw 
Qumtus, the second, that Quintus saw Marcus The endings in -jis and 
•tint show which is the subject and which is the object of the action, 
cegardless of the order 

In some other languages, like Chinese, words never change their form 
The meaning of a group of words therefore depends on the choice of 
words and the order in which they are arranged 
Onginally, English was very much like Latm in this respect Most 
words were inflected that is, they had a number of forms that showed 
variations in their basic meanings, and indicated their relations to each 
other Now most of these infiections have been lost, and the structure 
of the language has become more like that of Chinese Even the endings 
that remain have lost most of their pouer to show distinctions Look at 
the following sentences 

He and I saw it yesterday 
Him and me seen it yesterday 

TTiere are good reasons, which wdl be discussed later, for avoiding the 
second But we understand it as readily as the first, and take it to 
mean the same thing Our usual way of showing differences in meaning 
IS by varying the order of words, as m the following sentences 
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John hvt Tom 
Tom hit John 

On the other hand, there are times when changes m the forms of words 
make a considerable difference in the meaning 

The man helps the boys 
The men helped the boy 

A study of English grammar therefore involves both the forms and the 
order of words 

THE PROBLEM OF MEANING 

If we want to keep our feet on the ground while we are making 
such a study, we had better begin by trying to understand something 
about how words come to “mean” anything at all If we simply take »t 
for granted that they do and go on from there, we will never have any 
real understandmg of the language, no matter how many grammatical 
rules we memorize 

Let us suppose that on an uninhabited island a freak rock formation 
has resulted in the white streaks on a cliff forming the letters PAIN 
This would mean absolutely nothing to the animals, the trees, or the 
rocks themselves It would still mean nothing if an illiterate savage 
landed on the island and looked at it But if an American landed, the 
letters would look to him like a familiar word, and would call up reac- 
tions connected with earlier acquaintance with that word For the first 
time the letters would suggest a raeanmg — “pain ” This meaning would 
occur m the man s mind The cliffs and the letters would be no more 
intelligent than before 

If a Frenchman landed on the island and noticed the same letters, an 
entirely different meaning would be suggested, smee it happens that m 
French the letters PAIN also form a word — ^but the word means 
‘ bread,” and not an uncomfortable sensation 

Most of us probably have a feelmg that the letters must somehow 
mean somelhmg all by themselves, even if there is nobody there to ap* 
preciale them, but it is hard to see how they could mean two such 
different things as ‘ pain” and ‘ bread ” If we Ihmk the matter over, we 
are forced to agree that meaning is the product of human nervous sys- 
tems, and does not reside in the letters on the cliff 
The next question that comes up is, would the letters on the cliff have 
a meaning of their own if they had been deliberately written to 
form a word*^ Suppose the American had wntten down the sentence, ‘ I 
have a pain m my back,” and had then tom up the paper so that one 
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piece conlained just the word “pam ” If fte Frenchman happened to p.cfc 

worrt'’‘'^“n'‘S’ *“ " Would the 

word really mean what ihe American mtended to convey, or what it 

happened to suggest to the Frenebmao? 


THREE KINDS OF MEANING 

We could argue this point forever without getting any\Nhere, for 
the fact js that we use the words mean and meaning m a number of differ- 
ent ways; and if we don’t keep at least three of these carefully separated 
in our minds, we can become badly confused 


Meaning (I) What the speaker intends to indicate 
Meaning (2) What is suggested to a particular listener 
Meaning (3) A more or less geoeral habit of using a given word w 
indicate a given thing 


A good many writers on the language neglect the first two of these 
and treat the third far too rigidly, as if the connection between the word 
and the thing were absolute, instead of a never-quite uniform habit You 
have probably heard such statements as '‘Buffalo does not mean the 
American bison, but an entirely different animal or "Penny really 
means an English com— the Araencan com is a cent " 

This IS putting the cart before the horse We can discover meaning 
(3)— often referred to as the “real* meanmg— only by observing the 
occurrences of meanmgs (1) and (2) To deny that these meanings are 
real is as unreasonable as it would be to deny the reality of a family 
of two or eleven on the grounds that the ‘average’’ family consists of 
five It IS quite true that the English used the word penny for one kind 
of com before we used it for another But it is equally true that the newer 
meaning is very common in America, and it is not true (in spite of what 
some dictionaries say) that this meaning is merely “colloquial ’’ Even 
our most formal writers might say, ‘He had a dune, two nickels, and 
three pennies.” though they would probably express the total by saying 
“twenty-three cents ’’ 

Of course we could not communicate at all without some sort of 
agreement that certain words are to be used to stand for certain things 
Therefore meaning (3)— "a more or less genera! habit of using a given 
word (o indicate a given lhmg"-is also perfeclly legitimate But we 
should not pretend that this more or less general habit is absolutely uni- 
fotm, or that any number of bools or teachers can ever male it so 

We can only gness how Ihe habit slatted, and a number of very dif- 
ferent guesses have been made A ImgoKt can trace the ^ 

tween Engteh /otter and Lalm gofer, or between Eitgteh fish and 
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Latm pisas but he cannot g.ve a satefactory reason why one of these 
pairs of words should be applied to male patents and the otter to anm 
that hve in the water They would work exactly as well if their meaning 
were reversed This last point is important The “agreement to use ce - 
tam words for certain things is basically arbitrary ft is also, in the mam, 
informal, habitual, and unenforceable 

WHY COMMUNICATION IS NEVER PERFECT 
We catmot. Miiderstsmd each, otb.cc unless we approximate the 
habits of those with whom we communicate, but we can only approxi- 
mate Until wc find two people with identical physical equipment, nervous 
systems, and backgrounds of past experience, we cannot expect to find 
even two people who use a language in exactly the same way Schools 
and other forces tend to keep our language habits somewhat similar, but 
perfect uniformity is not even theoretically possible This is true of both 
individual words and of ways of putting them together Moreover, it is 
true of the ways we react to language as well as of the ways wc express it 
Let us look at a smgle short sentence 


John hurt Mary 

Most of us would say ofihand that we understand this perfectly Yet it 
conveys, by itself, very little defimte information, as we can see by trying 
to answer the following questions Are John and Mary people, pigs* 
one of each? Are they real or imagmary? Was the hurting mental, physi- 
cal or what? 

Suppose that as I wrote the sentence I was thinking of one pig biting 
another, that Jun Smith, as he reads it, gets the impression of one child 
scralchmg and kicking another, and that Sally Jones builds up the picture 
of a love affair marked by deep spiritual suffering Each of these “mean 
mgs” IS perfectly legitimate, but unless we can somehow get closer to- 
gether, our communication will not be very successful From the words 
themselves we get only the following information 

(1) John is presumably male and animate, and there is some proba- 
bility that he is human He may be cither real or imaginary 

(2) Mary is presumably female Her other possibilities are parallel 
to John’s 

(3) Hurt indicates some sort of action with an unpleasant effect that 
has already occurred 

(4) The position o( the words mdicates that the direction ol the ac- 
tion was from John to Mary 

Thus each word, by itself, limits the possibilities a good deal, and the 
relative position of the words limits them still further The question is. 
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O” ■<!« iK^urately and 

Wc can make some prostess m this direction by using additional 
uords Suppose I expand the sentence to read “My little black pig 
John, hurt my little v.hite pig, Maiy, by bilmg her in the left ear ” This 
answers nvo of the questions listed above-John and Mary are pigs 
rather than people, and the hurting was physical The reader may even 
accept the fact that die pigs are real rather than imaginary, although this 
cannot be proved by words alone But other questions remain — how big 
IS Ittile, how much it hurt, and so forth No matter how many uords we 
use, or how carefully wc arrange them, we can never directly transfer an 
idea from one mind to another Wc can only hope to stimulate in the 
second mmd an idea similar to that in the first The svords pass through 
our minds The pigs, we hope, slay in Iheir pens And the exact nature of 
the connection bet\veen the words, the minds, and the pigs is not the 
easiest thing in the w orld to explain At the very least we have to consider 

( 1 ) The relation between the words and the minds of the people who 
use them 

(2) The relation between the words and the things and activities they 
stand for 

(3) The relations of the words to each other 

It IS with the last of these (hat we are particularly concerned m (his 
book, but wc cannot discuss it inleHigently without briefly considering 
the other two, because without them i( would be as meaningless as (he 
letters P A I N on the cliff 

WORDS AND THE HUMAN NERVOUS SVSTEM 
The human brain operates something like an electronic comput- 
ing machine It contains millions of short nerve-lengths comparable to 
wires, and millions of nerve connections comparable to switches The 
workings of this complex system are not fully understood, but we do 
know that electrical mipulses pass through it at a very regular speed of 
about four hundred feet per second It is the passage of these impulses 
that constitutes our thinking 

Even the simplest thought requires the passage of a current over a 
complicated circuit containing innumerable switches When an impulse 
starts, It might follow any one of an enormous number of routes, de- 
pending on how the switches click But once a route has been selected, 
there is some tendency for the switches to set, so that a second impuUe 
starting from the same point as the first can more easily duplicate the 
route than pick out a new one of its own It is by this setting of the 
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switches that memory and habits develop. It may take a number of rep- 

etilions to have a significant effect. ;c WnrVed 

A switch may be set so firmly that a possible connection is blocKea 
out temporarUy, or even permanenUy. For instance, most of «ave 
had the experience of doing a complicated problem of arithmetic, in 
the midst of which we have made a very obvious mistake, such as 
multiplymg two by two and getting two as the result. We have then 
checked it over several times without finding the error — two times two 
still seems to give us two. One of our switches has temporarily been 
jammed in the wrong position. Fortunately, not every passage of a nerve 
impulse jams a switch; it merely makes it easier for it to turn one way 


than another. 

There are always a number of impulses passing through different 
circuits, and these affect each other. The way we think at a given time 
is therefore determined largely by our previous experiences — not only 
the things we have encountered, but the particular paths that our nerve 
impulses have followed as a result of encountering them. No two of us 
started out with exactly the same wiring system, and the original differ- 
ences have been increased by later activity. 

The explanation just given is greatly oversimplified, but perhaps it will 
help us to understand something about the way we use words. Early 
in life wc learn to associate words with people, things, events, and rela- 
tions. Words as such are not permanenUy stored in the brain like cards 
in a filing cabinet. When a man hears or sees a word he receives an im- 
pulse which must pass along some circuit, determined by his previous 
experience with both words and things. When he hears it again, the new 
impulse tends to follow approximately the same circuit, unless some 
intervening experience modifies it. On the other hand, when some other 
stimulus sends an impulse along part of the same circuit, he “remembers” 
the word. Meanwhile it, as a word, has completely disappeared from 
his mind. But the effect it has had on his nervous system, by operating 
some of the switches, persists. Consequently, if he has associated the 
word with a given situation, the recurrence of some aspect of that situa- 
tion, either in physical fact or in mental review, is likely to reactivate 
the circuit, and he is again conscious of Uie word. 


For instance, I look into a pen and sec one animal bite another, and 
hear the second one squeal. 1 would not say anything, even to myself, 
unless I was to some extent interested in the activity. But if I was in- 
terested enough to notice it, part of the reaction of noticing would prob- 
ably be the passing of wor^ through my mind. The particular words 
that passed would be determined by my previous experiences. If I bad 
seen animals before, I might say “One pig bit the other,” or “One pig 
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hurt (he other," depending on whether I was more impressed by the 
action or its effect If they were my own animals 1 would probably thini. 
of them as individu,ils rather than simply as pigs, and might therefore 
say, “John hurt Mary ” 

Srniple as this sentence is, I could not possibly have said it without 
having had a number of past experiences— enough to guess at the prob- 
able effect of John’s teeth on Mary’s ear and nervous system, and the 
significance of her squeal Not being, myself, a small female pig, I 
must base my guess on a whole cham of assumptions, but I can be rea- 
sonably confident of its accuracy 

Certain events in the outside world have made impressions on my 
nervous system I have associated words with these impressions, and 
not directly with the events themselves K I attempt to communicate 
by the use of words, I must try to arouse similar impressions in {he ner- 
vous system of the man I am talking to Similar, not identical His own 
past experiences, which cannot possibly be exactly the same as mme, 
are bound to affect his reactions Even if he realizes that I am talking 
about my two pigs, his miemal response may be quite surprising I am 
expecting him to fee! something like “Isn’t that too bad? ’ but bis actual 
sentiments may be ‘ So what? ’ or even ‘ Three cheers for John’ ’ 

We may be tempted to say "Oh, be understands, all right He just re- 
acts differently " But what we call his understanding is merely a part of 
his total reaction, and cannot be separated, except verbally, from the 
rest of « If you don’t believe this, try telling a mother some lime ‘ Oh, 
your boy is all right, he just broke a leg and a couple of ribs " The 
only thing she will understand from the word jiat is that you are an in- 
human brute As for the rest of the sentence, you have sent out a message 
saying ‘ The damage to your son is temporary, so there is nothing to 
worry about” She has received one saying ‘My darling is suffering 
and there is no justice, and bow do I know that one of his ribs hasn t 
punctured a lung? ' And if you try to tell her that that is not a rea- 
sonable interpretation of your words, she will simply say (if she is 
still bothering to speak to you). ‘ You have never been a mother " Her 
ind hsc set of values are different from yours, especially 
where her son is concerned Even if you bad been more tactful in your 
report, your woids could not possibly ’mean’’ to her what they “mean” 
to you 


WORDS AND THINGS 

The second relation— between words and the thmgs they stand 
for— also needs some altenlion We Iravc already seen that the connec- 
tion between a word and a thins is neither necessary nor dneel It is also 
important to reatee that it is never qmte the same twice, bceanse the 
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We have already seen that any sentence can represent an 
number of situations These sentences themselves do 
reasonable interpretation of any one of them could be applied *0^“^ 
of the others Moreover, the general structure of the hmd of sltuatio 
to which each could refer is quite different, as wc can see by analyzing 
the activity represented by each In the first, the boy definite y i 
something to the dog In the second, we say that the man did some- 
thing to the stone, but what really must have happened is that light, 
reflected from the stone, did something to the nervous system of the 
man And m the third, we don’t know whether anything was done or 
not, though we can feel reasonably sure that if it was, the question did 


not do it 

Yet the formal or grammatical structure of all three sentences is 
exactly the same We can call the second word m each of them the “sub- 
ject,” the third word the “verb,” and the fifth word the “complement” or 
“direct object ” A single diagram would apply to all the sentences, m spite 
of the differences between the three situations 

This formal similanty has a dangerous tendency to make different 
situations seem more alike than they actually are When the sentence 
structure is obvious, wc may forget to examine the structure of events 
— or even to make sure that there is one A good many readers will 
accept perfectly meaningless statements like ‘The high temperature 
caused ^e heat,” or ‘ The mcreased prices made the goods more expen- 
sive,” without noticing that the writer is shootmg blanks This explains 
the popularity of certam books 

Nevertheless, the familiar patterns are mdispensable, smee they help 
us to organize our reactions Without them a writer would simply jumble 
words mto a “sentence ’ m haphazard order, and it would be a coinci- 
dence if any tw o readers took them as mdicating the same relations 


“universal grammar” 

Two centunes ago most grammarians bebeved that the whole 
problem of communication could be solved by studymg the formal rela 
tions of words to each other, and that these relations were the same in all 
languages — a ' universal grammar” based on logic They realized that 
some degree of human enor had crept mto every language, but felt that 
this was very small m Latm and unusually large m English It was there- 
fore natural that they should attempt to analyze English on the same 
pnnciplcs as Latin, and condemn every English practice, no matter how 
well established, that did not conform to their ‘ logical ’ theories 

We know now that other factors have to be considered, and that the 
basic structures of all languages are not the same Some of them do not 
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even have the familiar subject predicate arrangement, which is the very 
core of our own system, and there is not the slightest evidence that they ever 
did have it The idea of universal grammar has been abandoned, and 
so has the idea that the inevitable changes jn language are the results 
of degeneration from an assumed stage of perfection somewhere m the 
mysienous past Although we recognize that some languages are histori- 
cally related, we now take the view that each one must be studied in- 
dividually and on its own merits 

DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE PATTERNS 

As a very simple example of the kinds of difference that occur, 
speakers of English have somehow mana^d to agree to put a modifier 
before a substantive rather than after it, while speakers of French use the 
opposite order As a result, we auiomalKnlly take bfiie sky to refer to a 
weather condition, and sky blue to a color, while the French take bleu 
ciel to be the color, and ctel bleu the weather condition There is no 
use arguing about which is the better method Either one seems to work 
satisfactorily as long as we know what to expect 
Sometunes the order is ununportam Beaufiful house causes no con 
fusion if It IS switched to house beautiful But there u a distinct difference 
between our reactions to government business and business government 
American ideal and idea! American and thousands of other reversible 
combinations It must be emphasized that the difference is simply m our 
habitual reactions There is no intrinsic difference in the word-order it 
self, or the French practice would be impossible 
Such differences as these indicate that we should be wary of gram 
matical rules laid down in the name of logic especially when they assert 
that common constructions really mean’ something quite different from 
what most speakers intend Meanuig occurs m human nervous systems 
not m a vacuum, and our ability to communicate depends on the agree- 
ments that, consciously or subconsciously, we have actually made — not 
on the ones that we ’ should ’ have made 

THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF GRAMMAR 

Unfortunately, not all our agreements are as strong or as genera/ 
as the one about modifier substantive order There are a good many 
points, involving both the forms and the order of words, on which prac- 
tice is far from uniform Is it better to say ‘ He done it ’ or ' He did it, 

“It IS I” or ‘ It is me’ 7 Are there any dependable rules about the uses of 
compound verbs? Is it legitimate to split an infinitive to begin a sentence 
ivith and, or to end one with a jweposiUon? How many of our words 
change form, and how, and what is the general effect of each change? 
When IS the order of words automatic, and when docs it have to be care- 
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fuUy considered? A grammar is simply an organized study of such ques- 

tions as these Tiiq 

Uniform habits make for better communication and a grammarian nas 
a perfect right (if he likes) to do what he can to encourage uniformity, 
as long as he doesn’t try to subordinate the facts to his theory, or twis 
the evidence as to what the facts are If he can show that one construction 
IS more likely to be clearly understood than another, or that it actually 
enjo>s a greater prestige, a good many people will modify their habits 
accordingly But a grammarian has no more right to say what our habits 
ought to be than a chemist has to say how molecules ought to react to 
changes m temperature 

One more point must be made The idea that grammar is a logical 
system has a tendency to make us concentrate on the “concepts” in- 
volved, and to turn us away from the study of the actual phenomena of 
language A great deal of the material that appears in many texts leads 
only to the ability to talk about the language according to a set of arti- 
ficial conventions, and has no value whatever m increasing our ability 
either to use or to understand it 

For instance, it is necessary to distinguish between “direct” and “in- 
direct objects’ in Latin for the simple physical reason that they take 
different forms In English the distinction, however fascinating, is com- 
pletely useless A four-year-old can make and understand sentences like 
‘ He gave me a book”, and he won’t be able to do either a bit better for 
leammg that me may be called an * indirect object” and book a “direct 
object ” We do not have separate dative and accusative cases m English, 
and since the boy is not m the least likely to say “He gave I a book” or 
‘ He gave a book me,” no question of either form or position is mvolved 
If we force him to “distinguish between these constructions” we are not 
teachmg him anything about the use of the language, but only about an 
unnecessarily complicated linguistic theory 

It may be that all knowledge is good m itself, and that the question 
‘ Good for what"^ ’ is impertinent But only those who choose to do so 
need leant about butterflies or old postage stamps, and the one justifica- 
tion for the widespread belief that everybody should learn something 
about grammar is the theory that a knowledge of it is directly useful m 
communication Considering the amounts of time, money, and effort m 
vested, we cannot afford to accept this theory in blmd faith 

As a matter of fact, a good many of our educators have stopped ac- 
cepting It, and have announced that there is no discoverable coimection 
between trammg m ‘formal grammar’ and ability to use English 
effectively 

But instead of recommending changes m our ' formal grammar,” they 
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have usuaUy been satisfied that it should be abandoned entnely ThB 
IS throwing out the baby with the bath English is not so different from 
all other subjects that a systematic study of it is worthless We need only 
mahe sure that the system is soundly organized on the basis of ihe facts, 
and that we concentrate our attenlion on the choices we have to mal.e| 
not on things to say when there is no qucsbon of choice 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Whal does Myers mean by sayine Hist English graininar involves both 
the form and the order of words? 

2 How do we come to tnow the sort of meaning described as “a more or 
less general habit of using a given word to Indicate a given thing"? 

3 Why can words do no more than stimuiace similar not identical re 
acUons in different persons? 

4 Explain the mental process by which we learn to associate words with 
people things events and relationships 

5 Why are the associations of words likely to vary greatly from one 
person to another? 

6 Why must words be used m more or less regular patterns? 

7 What are the proper aims of the siady of grammar? 

8 ^Vhat IS the purpose of Myers secuon headings? 

9 Do the section headings help to unify the article as we]] as to divide it? 

10 What use is made of numbered sets of items as m senes numbered 
(1) (2) (3) etc? 

11 What are the advantages of using itahes words spelled in capitals 
and special typographical arrangements? Are there also disadvan 
lages? 

12 Is this article closely or loosely orgamred? What are the chief points 
the wnier wants the reader to remember? 

FORDISCUSSlOK 

1 Amt IS used frequently by many people in the United States On 
what grounds do teachers try to discourage its use? Do you think these 
grounds are justifiable? 

2 If a word cannot mean quite the same ihiug to two different people, 
how is commun/catioii possible? 

3 Give some examples of words that mean widely varying things to dif 
ferent groups 

4 Explain how one learns new words from hrs reading by other means 
than looking them up in the dictionary 

5 What IS meant by the statement that the phenomena of language are 

coftvrnlionafr 

6 How can the study of grammar help you to become more sbllful in 
conveying to others what you have to say? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Why words cannot have only one pwdse meaning. 

2 Studying a foreign language can teach you much about your oau. 
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3 Analysis of a misunilerstanding. 

1 h-t’sc. ^caU, over a poncx. of ..ore 


the editors 


Danger freshmen at Work 

One September day you take your scat in your college English 
class for the first time The instructor asks the thirty or so students in the 
class to v.nte half hour papers on their home towms 

‘ Old stuff,” you think ‘‘\Vhy, I can do that one in my sleep ” 

The instructor says something about “a clear and unified exposition 
of your home tov-m as you see it ” You hardly hear his v.ords, you know 
this game, and can turn out a neat string of words that ought to satisfy 
him if he is at all reasonable When you have finished, your composition 
— if you belong to the iwo-thu-ds majority of the class — reads somc- 
thmg like this 

Pittsburgh 

It has often been said that if Pittsburgh, New York, and perhaps two or 
three other cities were bombed until their industry was rendered useless that 
the United Stales would be powerless and at the supreme will of the enemy 
Such a statement is possibly very true 

My home town is Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 1 lake great pnde m the 
fact that Pittsburgh is my hometown The great steel industry gave my fam- 
ily a very comfortable living I was able to develop in the city in a way that I 
had pnde in my town Pittsburgh — a city of about 700,000 — seemed to me 
a small town where I had mterest m the surrounding and events in every 
part of the aty 

Pittsburgh IS not merely a memory of smoke and soot to me, but more as 
a place that recalls memories of gay and colorful times Picnic grounds, city 
parks, 2005, and even the smoke stacks of other ciUes will never have the ap- 
peal to my ey es as those of Pittsburgh 

How good are the compositions you and some twenty of your class- 
mates have written'^ Let’s take a closer look at this paper on Pittsburg 
Fust, you will note that each paragraph deals with a different topic 
The paper begms by saymg something about the vulnerability and im- 
portance of large cities Next it mentions the familiar comfort of Pitts- 
burgh as a place to grow up m Finally it recalls good tunes enjoyed m 
spite of the smoke and soot 
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In no way do those three points make a whole, no matter how you 
look at them Tlie writer of such a composition has not thought of his 
paper as a unit, he has only a^^bled some disconnected remarks and 
pul them down on paper 

Tlie instructor finds something very disturbingly wrong about the paper 
as a whole He fervently wishes that the writer had expressed one idea, in 
all of its various parts, rather than simply mentioning a senes of points 
having no particular connection with one another 

The instructor’s thoughts run something hke this “I can’t find the 
center of this composition, ui fact it doesn t seem to have any It says that 
although Pittsburgh is important as an industrial center it is also pleasant 
as a home town But that isn't really what the student was trying 
to say I suppose he didn t know what he was trying to say he 
had no guidmg principle, no unifying idea He just wasn’t organued 
I U have to explain that the problem of exposition is to make one state- 
ment, to select the details that will develop and back it up, and to make 
the whole matter clear to others by arranging the material m a connected 
way " 

So the instructor's thoughts tun And he is right, for the central proc- 
ess m writing exposition is to state an idea and then develop it — to 
select points that are logically parts of it, and to put them down so that 
they explain the original statement and make it clear to the reader, both 
as a whole and in each of its parts 

You and twenty other students may ask, Well, what am 1 supposed 
to say about Pittsburgh? What does this instructor want me to say 
about It?’ 

He doesn't have any particular statement he wants you to make about 
it He simply wants you to collect your onn thoughts on Pittsburgh and 
arrange them in meaningful order The topic he proposed was your home 
town as you saw it Obviously you could have written any one of dozens 
of different papers on the subject You could have fulfilled the assign 
ment m many different ways so long as you thought of the city in one 
aspect, from one point of view, and organized your thoughts m a mean- 
ingful sequence But you could not fulfill it by jotting down in one short 
paper material on four or five different topics Such may be the method 
of very casual conversation, but it isn t good writing 

So the paper on Pittsburgh was not a composition m the full sense of 
the word, but merely a set of disjointed paragraphs Also, it was awk 
ward and sometimes incorrect It wrongly repeated ‘ that m the first 
sentence, lamely repeated home town" in the first sentence of the second 
paragraph, and said, ungraramaiically, I was able to develop m the city 
in a way that I had pride m my town " This sentence is difficult to repair, 
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m fact, the simplest cure is to leave it out enUrely, 
the venter was gropmg for an idea he never quite found “ 

true of the statement ‘ I had mterest m the surroundrags and m 

every part of the city ” Here the writer was maUng the u^eflecting, 
rather foolish claun that he was interested m almost everythmg every- 
where m the cit> 

The moral of this is quite sunple If your thought is uncertain your 
sentences Kill be poor in structure, and your Kords and phrases will 
reflect your uncertainty 

Let us suppose that you were not one of the two-thirds v-ho wrote 
papers structurally like that on Pittsburgh, but one of the approxunately 
one thud who wrote a httle more smoothly and connectedly, somethmg 
like this 


Boulder 

Boulder Colorado is a aty of fifteen thousand people The Umversit> of 
Colorado is located there and most of the at> s activities and functions are 
closely related to the colleee The college is actually the mam mdustiy of 
Boulder, and without the school the town would have httle hfe 
During the summer months many tourists slop or pass through Boulder 
It IS one of the gateways to the Rocky Mountains which are a great tounst 
attraction The town is budi on the edge of the great plains with its back to 
the rising range of the Roebes Witbm a few minutes of Boulder you can 
be high in the mountains or far out in the flat plams 

In winter months sknng and ice skating are the mam attractions Hundreds 
of Svudents and local atizcns flock to the frozen lakes or to one of the many 
sbruns. 

As in any small town jou soon know practjcallj everyone you meet It is 
hard to realize the value of many fnends and the feeling of being known 
which u hard to obtain m a larger city 

Sounds better, docsn t ii'^ Yet even approximately the one third who 
wTote at this level were floundcnng, ihou^ not so badly as the majority 
Fifteen thousand people importance of the University l^^* 
cauon draws tourists winter sporu fncndlmess These 

are all bus from a comraercul folder They don i reveal that the wnter 
has a sense of composition He starts with a flat statement of population 
figures then puts down the idea that most of the city’s activities are re- 
lated to the university Here he has an excellent central idea for a paper, 
but he apparently docs not know what he has, and be faOs to foDow it 
up Instead he Wves it for a moment to speak of the lounsts that come 
through Boulder m the summer, then raenuons winter sports briefly, and 
concludes with s’lll another n'w pomt, the fncndlmess of the town. 

Now this student and the others who wTotc m the same way were able 
for some reason to wnte without the distressing awkwardness of state- 
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mcnt that marred the paper on Pittsburgh This paper on DouJdcr « 
really juit a senes of scraps of thou^t, jet it sounds (aul> easy and 
pleasant If > ou will look at n closely }oo h iJ2 see thst Jc « by no means 
as chnoljc as the one on Pittsburgh It contains four more or less distinct 
ideas, one to each paragraph An> one of them would base served as a 
core around which to develop a whole composition The writer cimc 
close to grasping the prmciplc of unified composition and his writing 
IS more fluent The moral Yoi$ hi// Hri/e more meaningful sentences anJ 
phrases » hen ) ou ha\ e a belter sense of general organization 

Is there no adequate paper among the thirty compositions? Is there 
no paper which simpfy desefops an idea about the character of a town'’ 
Well, there is one that comes close Though its writer docs not com 
pictely grasp the problem of making and developing a statement, he has 
at least some sense of how to proceed The paper embodies a central 
idea, jt IS developed a little by selecting and arranging pertinent detail, 
and there is a sort of summary 


Oaktand 

OaMand >s my home town although it rt more a hirJi large eii) than a 
town tts chief characteristic seems to be (hat it covers a large area and thus 
maVci transportation vciy difTicult 

The city is apt to depend upon San Francisco its ndghhor raihcr than to 
have a more or less independent existence as do eiher similar ati« htany 
Oakland residents work across the ba) and Oakland is known as San Fran 
CISCO s bedroom 

Just 8$ occupational activities are concentrated in the other cit> so art 
cultural matters considered almost second class m Oakland The Oakland 
Sjmphony oecbcftra ts not the equal of the San r/anciico orchestra the mu 
scums and art gsllenes and (he iheairc are slighted in Oakland Thus what 
Eoei on in Oakland must be considered in the light of its proximity to a larger 
ond more important city 

Industry in m> home town u growing in fact growth is everywhere and 
the CTlv holds more promise at the moment than it ileys actual aeeomp ivh 
ment The port promises to become sery (mportani m the future Army and 
^as■> Installations should play an importam part m this development Oak 
land is the w'cstcrn terminus of the railroads and will not be bv-p*ned by 
expanding indirtiYy jVirrArserestw 

M> home town then IS this It is a large cst) but it is not 1 kc sim br esm 
because of its relation to olher atses of the bay area ti is one of a network 
of towns and cities which base grown vp around San Francisco bay 

When you hnst read this paper you feel that the ssti'cr had sone sort 
of pattern m nind when he started and that he has coranun»raied to 
you a nearly uni'ied impressmo If sou look carefully at this papcf h<^ 
evTf. you will see that the tdeas arc not all perfect’) cor-s«trd and I JJ 
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there are some mtstakes of punctuation and capitalizaUon Yet mistakes 
of this kind are lot easier to correct than the flaws that arise out of has 
diflicuUies of organization Poor organization creates a tangle of mcom 
plete thought, loose ends, and awkward phrasing It makes efScient 
communication impossible 

Let us see what the writer of the paper on OaUand has done in tne 
first paragraph he makes clear that Oakland is big m area In the second 
paragraph he states his thesis, that Oakland is dependent on San Fran- 
cisco, and gives as an example the dependence of Oakland residents on 
San Francisco for employment This idea concerning dependence m one 
respect leads naturally enough to the idea of dependence in other re- 
spects, such as orchestras, museums, art galleries, and theatres Then the 
writer suggests that the reason for Oakland’s cultural infenonty is its 
nearness to an even bigger city (This bit of reflectiveness is a good 
omen for later work, it shows he is interested m discovermg causes, m 
drawmg conclusions from observed phenomena ) 

But with the beginning of the fourth paragraph, the writer makes a 
rather abrupt shift to the topic of (he growth of mdustry He doesn’t 
demonstrate a close logical connection between this point and the other 
pomts m his paper As a result the reader is a little confused, he can un 
derstand the statements easily enough, but they mean little to him be 
cause he is not led to see them as parts of a consecutive argument 
In the fifth and last paragraph the writer returns to the point made in 
the second paragraph and brings the paper to a close, adding, however, a 
final sentence that should have been inserted earlier 


Even the writer of the Oakland paper seems only half-conscious that 
he was developing and substantiating the assertion that Oakland is dif 
ferent from other cities of like size because of its relation to San Fran 
CISCO Of all the thirty students he bad the clearest sense of how to make 
and develop a statement, yet there is something that seems almost ac 
cidental m the structure of his composition 

What IS the central difficulty of all these papers, and how can it be 
overcome'^ 

The ans^^e^ is more simple to stale than to put mto practice It is 
concerned with planning 

Actually, many freshmen are familiar with only one prmciple of or 
ganizatton the chronological This oldest and most primitive of pat 
terns has served them through high school to write about trips, to com 
pose brief biographies, and perhaps to describe simple processes But 
for many purposes the chronological pattern is of no use College level 
composition calls for many different patterns, all of which have one ele 
ment m common they depend on the logical connection of ideas 
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Various names have been used to describe Jogieal patterns “cause- 
to-eJTect,” “companson-and contrast ” “familiar-to-unfamiljar,” “defini- 
Ijon,’ “excmphficatfon,” *‘aJfema(ion,”and a number of others They are 
useful m classifying pieces of writing for close analytical study m text- 
books, but they are not indispensable One can leam to write well with 
them or without them, they merely offer one among many pathways to 
understanding 

Tile true essentials are ranch reading of good writing, much practice 
m your own w-riting, and much editing and correction by a good teacher 
Always there must be the determination to avoid being scatterbrained — 
to make a meaningful central statement, to develop it logically by dis- 
covenng and stating points subordinate to it, and to illustrate these points 
with evidence 

A few hints may help fake some pams in thinking out your central 
idea, make a short outline before you start, be sure you select truly 
relevant facts to support the central idea, and be sure that you show the 
reader unmistakably how each idea is related to the preceding idea and 
to the whole Finally, remember to think m terms of the whole 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

] In what sense can it be saii) that ihe paper on Piltsburfh lacks unity*’ 

2 What ctTecC on the details of one's wntin^ do the authors ascribe to 
poor general organization? Wiat reasons can you suggest why there 
should be such an effect? 

3 Explain why the paper on Boulder is better is slruclure than that on 
PiKsburgh 

4 What IS the central point of the paper on Oakland? Is what respect 
could this be called a negauve point rather than a positive one? Suggest 
a more posiuve point which ihe wnler might have made the center of 
fits paper 

5 Point out some of the means which the writers of Uus article have used 
to give prominence to certain ideas 

6 What are the pnncipaJ parts of ihe article? By what means have ibe 
authors made them distinct? 

7 What principle of arrangement is Illustrated by the order tn which the 
article lakes up the three student papers? 

8 What purposes are served by Ibe articles detailed analyses of the three 
student papers? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What IS the basic meaiBogof the word organizauon 7 What are some 
of the general pnnciptes of orgamratiofl as applied ro Che coasttvctioa 
of a theme? 

2 What are some defects of a purely ekronclosical plan of organization? 

Is u the best plan for the descnptioa of a trip? For the description of a 
town? For a paper on antique glass? For a paper on deceptive adver 
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Fo' a paper on basd»II-> ElFta= 'ty «« O' 

m each case, and «hrp It B not. SUK-St a better ooie . . 

3 Seppose j-on had to «-nte a d-saipuon of a fibrary of a huad^ 

Of th*ss 85 ar- in Enshsh and 15 are in six different foreign langna^ 
10 are on sports, 30 on saecce, 20 on ecoconiics, 25 on Chinese art. 3 
on political history and 8 on nmcellaneous subjects; and t»o are 
dictionanes. Mate what yon think »s the most logical arrangement o 
them for th- purpose of wnlmg a d-scnplion. 


TOPICS FOR V.Tim\G 

1 Mj famil/s history 

2- The pcrsonalmts m my faofly 

3 My home town, 

4 How 1 eirrasged n> library 

5 The encjxlopedia pattern IS a poor one fo' coIl*ge composiuons. 

6 The value of an outim- as preparation for writing a paper 


^VILLU^^ H. ^^^nTE, JR, 

bom J9t7 has been a s*ajf member of Fortime ^iaga^me fer 
years and is no,o its Mststeni ^Unagtng £difor Oie ts tbe author 
Is Anjbody Listenir*g7 [Repfinfei from tbe Tv’opember 1950 issue oj 
Fortim* Magaime by sJ>ecMl pemiss on, Copyright 1950 7rme7»’c3 


The Language oj Biis/mcss 
/ 

isot 50 long ago, the busmess man used to tale his language 
pretty much for granted He could afford to His place bus respected and 
his aulhontj unquestioned And so he bought, he sold, he collected his 
bills, made an occasional speech perhaps— and il the pubhc, the ssorkcis, 
or the gosemm-nt didn't quite understand nhat he mas up to, well, «> 
much the better for all concerned 

But no longer Aclmoaledgmg the fact— and the necessity— of others' 
scmtiry, he has made the mterchangc of facts and ideas ssnlh them one 
o' hts prmc-pal jobs The house organ, the mterofficc memo the press 
release, the press conference, the annual report-lhe range of his efforts 
hM gnr»Ti e-ormous So undcsprcad. mdeed, that bnsmess has become 
almost as cilensis e a publisher as the go% cmm*nt itself. 

Is die lanmage of bnsmess up to the job’ The neani— and refreshmg 
Dtaa It »— B that the American bnsmessman hmisclf has begun to con- 
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dude that it is not Some, in fact, have gone so far as lo assert that the 
pomposity of management prose is the “root ill of our communication 
troubles • WhUe that may be an overexcited judgment, management’s 
surveys have demonstrated that a large amount of its language has been 
not only incomprehensible lo the people « is trying to reach, but enor- 
mously expensive in money, time, and misunderstanding as well ‘It is 
high tune the American busmessman discovered the English language— 
It would be very useful to him” ‘ We ve turned our offices into 
paper mills” ‘ We love curt clear correspondence — but damned 
few of us know how to write it ” Everywhere the chorus of self-criticism 
is growing 

The positive results of this setf-examination have been impressive 
In company after company, executives have been settuig up “writmg 
clinics” to scour management copy, staging correspondence improvement 
counes, holding school m conference and public-speakmg techmgues, 
and, at the very least, peppering subordinates with 'Tor-God s-sake- 
won’t you people leam-to-use English around here” memos All of which 
IS clearly to the good At the same time — and not so clearly to the good 
— a school of experts has come forward to help the businessman by re- 
designing the language of industry To accomplish this, the experts have 
developed a scientific method that, as we shall see later, has some disturb- 
ing implications Meanwhile, a look at the aoalomy of this language that 
IS to be redesigned 

First, the written variety— and that infamous jargon, which, for want 
of a better term, we'll caU businesese Its signal characteristic, as the 
reader and all other critics of businesese wUl recognize, is its uniformity 
Almost invariably, businesese is marked by the heavy use of the passive 
construction Nobody ever does anything Things and the au- 

thor of the action is only barely implied Thus, one does not refer to 
something, reference is made to, similarly, while prices may rise, nobody 
raises them To be sure, in businesese there is not quite the same anonym- 
ity as IS found in federal prose, for "I” and “we” do appear often Ex- 
cept when the news to be relayed is good, however, there is no mistaking 
that the 'T' and "we” are merely a convenient fiction and that the real 
author isn’t a pereon at all but that great mystic force known as the 
corporation 

Except for a few special expressions, its vocabulary is everywhere 
quite the same Midwesterners arc likely to dispute the latter point, but 
a reading of approximately 500,000 words of business prose indicates 
no steiking differences— m the Midwest or anywhere else Moreover, m 
soundmg out a hundred executives on the subject. Fortune found that 
their views coincided remarkably, particularly so m the matter of pet 
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peeves (principally ‘ please be advised ” “m reference to of ", 
"we wish to draw attention,” “to acknowledge your letter ) The phrases 
ot businesese are everywhere so uniform, in fact, that stenographers avc 


a full set of shorthand symbols for them 

Because of this uniformity, defenders of busincscsc can argue a 
j{ doesn’t make for misunderstanding After all, everybody knows t e 
symbols, and, furthermore, wouldn’t a lot of people be offended by t c 
terseness of more concise wording‘s There is something to this theory 
Since busmesese generally is twice as wordy as plain English, however, 
the theory is rather expensive to uphold By the use of regular English the 
cost of the average letter— commonly estimated at 75 cents to $1 — can 
be cut by about 20 cents For a firm emitting a million letters a year, this 
could mean an annual savmg of $200,000 Probably it would be even 
greater, for, by the calculations of correspondence specialist Richard 
Moms, roughly 15 per cent of the letters currently being written wouldn t 
be necessary at all if the preceding correspondence had been m regular 
English m the first place 

Where do the terms of busmesese come from? Most, of course, are 
hand me downs from former generations of businessmen, but many are 
the fruit of cross fertilization with other jargons A businessman who cas- 
tigates government bureaucrats, for example, is at the same time apt to be 
activatmg, expediting, implementing effectuating, optimizing, minimizing, 
and maximizing — and at all levels and echelons within the framework 
of broad policy areas Similarly, though he is amused by the long hairs 
and the social scientists, he is beginning to speak knowingly of projective 
techniques, social dynamics, depth mterviewmg, and sometime soon, if 
he keeps up at this rate, he will probably appropriate that hall-mark of 
the sound sociological paper, ‘insightful” Busmesese, in fact, has very 
nearly become the great common meeting ground of the jargons 

Why do people who in private talk so pungently often write so pom- 
pously? There are many reasons tradition, the demands of tune, care- 
lessness, the conservative influence of the secretary Above all is the sun 
pie matter of status Theorem the less established the status of a person, 
the more his dependence on jargon Examine the man who has just 
graduated from pecking out his own letters to declaimmg them to a sec- 
retary and you are likely to have a roan hopelessly intoxicated with the 
rhythm of busmesese Conversely, if you come across a blunt yes or no 
m a letter, you don’t need to glance further to grasp that the author feels 
pretty firm in his chair 


The application of euphemism, a favored device of busmesese, further 
illustrates this status principle Take the field of selling At the top of the 
ladder you will find a great many people m it sales managers, vice 
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presidents for sales, etc As you go down the ran}«, however, it becomes 
difficult to find people m this Ime of work Field underwriters, estate 
planners, merchandising apprentices, social engineers, distnbution ana 
lysts, and representatives of one kind or another, yes But sa/esmen? 
Rarely 

Not only does husmesese confer status, it protects it as well, by its 
magnificent usefulness for buck passing and hedging “AU you have to 
remember,” one executive says, *is ibe one basis which characterizes all 
such intracommunication let the language be ambiguous enough that 
if the text be successfully carried out, all credit may be claimed, but if 
the text be unsuccessfully carried out, a technical alibi can be set up out 
of the text itself ” 

For this purpose there U a regular subglossary of businesese Most 
notable terms “in the process of,” "at this time,” "under consideration,” 
“in the not loo-distant future,” “company policy,” and, when one is 
unable to explain something properly, "obviously " People who have to 
submit periodic reports to their superiors are particularly dependent on 
such terms — salesmen, for example, would have a hard time if they 
couldn’t report of some prospects that they were “very impressed " (‘ I 
am allergic to that word,” says one sales manager “It results in so few 
orders ”) 

The full application of busmesese to hedging occurs when more than 
two heads are put to work on a problem As the members of top man 
agement sit around the table, a relatively simple policy statement is in- 
troduced for discussion This is kicked around a bit, as the saying goes, 
for though It certainly is a fine statement, couldn’t agree with it more, 
there are just a few little angles and suggestions that maybe ought to be 
noted Thereupon each executive, much as a baseball captain grasps a 
bat m choosmg up sides, adds his qualification, until finally the onginal 
statement has been at once pointed up, toned down given more dignity, 
made more forceful, altered to anticipate possible objections, concretized, 
amended, and resolved Now no longer a mere statement but a philoso- 
phy, or collection of philosophies, it is turned over to the Public Relations 
Department to give to the wailing public There is nothing, as so many 
people say, quite like what you gel when everybody on the team works 
together 


REVERSE GOBBLEDEGOOK 

Besides written busines«e, there is another and far more in 
fluential category of business En^ish Generally, it is found in the spoken 
language of business — m particular, that brand to be heard at the ban- 
quet table, the convenuon, and the conference table 
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It might best be called reverje gobbledegook, for m almost every out 
ward respect it is the opposite of written jargon Where written jargon u 
multisyllabic, the other is filled with short terse words, its sentences are 
short and their construction so much more active than passive that excla- 
mation marks occur almost as frequently as periods It is English that is on 
the beam, English with its feet on the ground, m short, shirt-sleeve English 
Thanks to reverse gobbledegook, the less you have to say, the more 
emphatically >ou can say it All one has to do is use certain hard-hitting 
expressions, and refer as frequently as possible to the fact that these 
expressions are bemg used A sure forewarning of its onrush, accordingly# 

IS a prefatory announcement by the speaker that he is not going to beat 
around the bush, pull any punches, pussyfoot, use two-dollar words, or 
the like The rest is mevitable, so standardized are the expressions of 
reverse gobbledegook that an audience would be stunned to attention 
were a smgle one of them altered by so much as a word (One of these 
days a clever speaker is going to capitalize on this “Gentlemen,” he 
will say, “I offer a panacea “) 

As a result, reverse gobbledegook can be self-defeating, that is, since 
Its whole effect lies m the dynamic quality the words convey, tbeir con- 
stant use tends to neutralize them This can be overcome, however, by 
adding streogtheners — so that, m a very real sense of the word, it cannot 
be overerap^sized that you suicerely, and unquestionably, meant what 
you said in the first place 

Like writtea busmesese, reverse gobbledegook ako confers status 
For this purpose, it provides a sort of slang that, skillfully applied — 
parucularly at the conference table — will impart to the user an appear- 
ance of sawmess, coomness, and general know how Want to mark your- 
self as a comer m the advertising field’ Speak, then, of fun stones, sweet 
guys, the hard sell, straw men you set up to back mto, and pomts you 
can hang >our hat on For each field >ou will find a subglossary, and, 
common to all of them, such universal terms as “play it by ear,” 

* the pitch,” “the deal,” and the many expressions built on the suffix 
‘ wise ” (‘ Budget wise, Al, the pitch shapes up like this ”) 

Another characterisUc of reverse gobbledegook is its dependence on 
analogy and metaphor During a single banquet you may find business 
problems equated with an auplane, a broad highway, a boat bemg rocked, 
a river, a nverbank, a stream, a badge, a tram, a three legged stool, and, 
sometimes, three or four of these things at once m which case the pas- 
sage IS generally summed up with somethmg like “It s as simple as that,” 
or * That s aU there is to the problem ” (From a recent speech ‘ So busi- 
nws enterprise of America is trymg to bone a sales force mto the cuttmg 
edge of an economy and there is a virus running rampant m the flock. 
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Secunty-mindedness is a log across the stream when it comes to develop- 
ing the optimistic salesman outlook ”) ^ 

Outstanding is the great American football analogy No figure of 
speech is a tenth as seductive to the businessman Just v^hy this should 
be so~basebaU, cunously, is much less used— is generally explained by 
lU adaptability to all sorts of situations Furthermore, the football anal- 
ogy IS sattsfying It is bounded by two goal lines and is thus finite There 
IS always a solution And that is what makes it so often treacherous 

For analogy and metaphor can be insidiously attractive substitutes 
for thought They are not, of course, when fleetmgly used, when, as H 
W Fowler puts it (m Modern English Usage), they “flash out for the 
length of a line or so and are gone,” but this is rarely the case m reverse 
gobbledegook The user starts innocuously enough, his policy is like a 
thmgamajig m one respect But only the stanchest mind can resist the 
analogy further Before long he is entwined, and unconsciously operating 
on the premise that his policy is a thmgamajig The language, m short, 
has molded thmbng, and the results can be a good bit more serious than 
a poor speech 

The mishaps of one consumer goods corporation illustrate this hazard 
Not so long ago, the men who owned the company were casting about 
for a Goal Up to then it had been money But now they had acquired 
a lot of It, they were getting on in years, and anyway it didn’t sound 
good And so, on dus enlightened-goal problem, the Chief fell to ponder- 
ing at the conference table When }ou get nght doivn to it, the company 
was just like a big football team. You don’t wm unless you have a good 
team, do you*^ You could say that a^in Well, before he gets a good 
team, what does the coach have to do? Veiy sunple He has to go out and 
find good players Just thinking out loud, mind you, but wasn’t the big 
job then to get the right recruits? 

Almost automatically, this was mimeographed as the company’s ration 

ale “The Touchdown Play” it was called — and before long executives 

were spending almost as much lunc on the new trainees as they were on 
their regular jobs, and when they weren’t doing this, they were scouring 
the colleges for mote Everything weal swunmmgly, the policy was soon 
the wonder of the merchandising world, the top executives were suffused 
with a sense of enlightenment— and the place was jammed wth eager 
young men 

In only one respect did the analogy break dow-n A year later prac- 
tically all of the competition came out with a new product embodying 
a notable technical advance Our company didn’t It was still getting the 
team ready 

Now with almost every use of the clichfi and stereotype mentioned so 
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far a better case could be made out for the use of simple, unhacbncycd 
English It IS a mistake, however, to be loo rigorously critical on this 
score Since the symbols of language convey emotion as well as communi- 
cate facts and ideas, many a prefabricated phrase has become inextricably 
tied with certain emotional responses This infuriates the scroanticisls 
"mtensional thinking” is their cuss word for it— but a good part of busi- 
ness has been built on it The American sales meeting, certainly, would 
be quite impossible otherwise 

Furthermore busmess, like many another occupation, is governed by 
a ntual as rigid as the steps of ballet, and while the efficient executive 
makes fun of all this, he has the good sense to know when to put it to 
use himself The dinner for the retu-ing employee, for example, for years 
this has been prime fodder for short-story writers But what if the toast- 
master were to dispense with the timeworn expressions and thus tacitly 
concede what everyone knows to be nothing less than the truth that old 
Charlie has been getting m everybody’s hair for the last fifteen years 
and It 11 be wonderful to see him go Everyone, Charlie’s worst enemies 
included, would be shocked, morale would suffer, and the usefulness of 
the executive to the organization would be lessened 
So with the mteroffice memo about the man being horizontally ptO" 
moled to some branch office Again the ceremonial is unvarying piHa* 
oi strength larger responsibilities Ed s invaluable experience 
in this field makes hun the logical know the whole staff will join me 
m wishing Ed good luck m his new job Nobody is fooled m th® 
slightest, of course, but what could have been a disagreeable, and for Ed 
a shattering experience is smoothed over by the blessed analgesic of 
businesese There is something of a case for timeworn expressions But it 
IS a case that needs no further making 

2 

For all Its faults, busmess language is the subject of plenty of 
good news Over a third of top U S corporations, a Fortune sampling 
indicates, have set up some sort of program to improve it Monsanto 
Chemical and Glidden Co arc working orv both letters and interoffice 
memos “In our campaign to sunplify communications," reports Glidden’s 
President Dwight Joyce, ‘wc encourage ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ answers, which in 
turn makes for briefer, clearer questions ” Montgomery Ward uses slide 
films to show Its people how to write good will building letters Numerous 
banks, msurance companies, and department stores have engaged experts 
to simplify and personalize their letters And over the past two years 
the ‘Cy" Frailcy busmess-conespondence courses sponsored by the 
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Dartnell Corp m major cities of the US have attracted 25,000 
executives 

Public speabng coukcs are provided by such companies as SKF, 
Jones 5. Laughim, and Johnson & Johnson In the last two years Gen- 
eral Motors has encouraged 2,000 of its management and supervisory 
people to express themselves better by taking Dale Carnegie speech 
courses Business and management associations (e g , National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, American AJanagement Association, American 
Institute of Bankmg, National Association of Foremen) publish matenal 
on speech trammg In one notable instance, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
an informal group of businessmen became so absorbed m the problem 
that they chipped in and hired a Yale professor to teach them how to ad- 
dress groups and conduct meetings And evidently the crusade is more 
than a nine-to five concern of businessmen To judge from recent book 
sates, they are reading more “practical English” and vocabulary budding 
books than ever before 

Paralleling these better-business English efforts has been a movement 
of even greater significance It has been called the “plam talk” movement, 
but It js, m fact, a sort of prose engineering program, for its core is the 
use of some newly refined scientific techniques to achieve readability In 
only four years it has already produced a measurable effect on the Eng- 
lish of business and, if it continues to Ihnve, it will have a profound 
effect not only on the English of business but on the English of adveo- 
tising, journalism, and literature as well 

How did It happen*^ Such phenomena are usually bard to account for 
This one, however, is not 

“My own contribution has been quite modest,’ readability ex- 
pert Dr Rudolf Flesch recently told a convention of PR men, ‘but I 
think I can truthfully say that it has already had some effect " Dr Flesch 
was unduly modest Rarely have the man and the moment collided so 
effectively Almost from the moment m 1946 when he turned hts Co- 
lumbia Pb D thesis on readability into the best selling The Art of Plain 
Tali, Flesch’s impact has been tremendous 

The scientific basis was not new, it w-as evolved by psychologists in 
the 1920's for the grading and writing of children’s textbooks But as 
developed by Flesch it gaie a new form — and justification— -to a move- 
ment that had been overtaking Araencan prose ‘ It was as if,” recalls 
one enthusiast, “we had just been waitmg for someone to break the ice ” 

What Flesch teaches, briefly, is a scientific method of achieving plain, 
understandable prose To this end we should write as we talk, eschew 
irony, rhythm, rhetoncal sentences, substitute concrete for abstract 
words Equally important, we should surcharge our prose with as much 
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human raterest as possible Then, to measure how we are ™ 

can apply two formulas One, based on syllable and ““ J . 

100 words, measures the ‘ reading ease” of our wnting The other, ^ 
on the percentage of ‘ personal ’ >vords and sentences, measures its 
man interest ” The reading ease index is tied to the different levels o 
U S adult population Thus we can saentifically make sure that we are 
WTiting to the level of our particular audience— or better yet, as Hesc 
advises, somewhat below it. The reading-ease formula — statisticians ca 
It “regression equation”— is 206 835 minus (1 015 times the average 
number of words per sentence) plus ( 846 limes the number of syllables 
per 100 words) Usmg this (simplified in chart form for quick use), vve 
find that the reading-ease score of the two precedmg text paragraphs is 
53 This puts them on the ‘ fairly difficult” — i e , high school — readmg 
level, and thus readable by 54 per cent of the adult population Human- 


interest score 30 (‘ mterestmg”) 

The first impact of this doctnne was on newspaper wnting, but soon 
il was making itself felt m another field For years mdustnal psychologists 
had been champing to apply scientific methods to employee-management 
communication matenal, but, what with cultural lag troubles, they hadn’t 
been able to get very far And now here at last was the ideal wedge, *‘the 
effectiveness lofl the Flesch formula,” as one put it, “forces the 
issue ” Enihusiasucally they fell to work measuring house-organ prose, 
reconstructing information bulletins, and in general showing business 
just how terrible its stuff was and how much belter it could be 

Before long another readability expert, Robert Gunning, was making 
studies for Borden’s, the B & O Railroad, and other large companies 
John McFlroy (formerly head of Gunning’s industrial division) set up 
Readability Associates, and was soon bolding seminars on his “fog- 
couni” sjstcm for such firms as Ford, Detroit Edison, and Amencan 
Airlines General Motors, making a broad attack on the readability 
problem, has at times employed all three experts, Gunnmg, McElroy, 

Flesch (G M has devised a Reading Ease Calculator” a kind of wheel 

by which, with a minimum of mathematics, the prose in its twenty-se'cn 
cmplo>cc pubheauons can be measured Also it has Purdue psychologists 
compiling a list of the words most (requentiy used by G M personnel, 
and IS measuring the reading ability levels of some of its employee 
groups ) The Psjchological Corp began four-day workshops, where, at 
$500 a head, company rcprcscniatives could be instructed m the reada- 
bility techniques so that ihc> in turn could go back and teach ihcm to 
others Even the military jomed in, m the most notable of such efforts 
the Air Materiel Command got out an official — and highly readable— 
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manual on the Hesch approach and put psychologist A 0 England to 

work indoctrinating aU hands in It 


WRITING-TALKING? 

Whats been the effect of all Ibis^ The readability formulas base 
dramatized, as no subjective cntique ever could, the needless obscurity 
and pomposity of much everyday languigc Furthermore, the readability 
texts have been full of so much good sense on such matters as grammar 
and punctuation that they have served to encourage the timid away 
from outworn do’s and don’t s of writing Wherever the readability doc- 
trines have been taught, there has been not only a decrease in the use 
of jargon, but a new enthusiasm and respect for the rhythm of colloquial 
speech 

So fat, so good But how much further, and then how good? The im- 
plications of the readability approach warrant careful thought For if 
American ‘ functional” Enghsh is to be homogenized more and more 
along these new lines, we should at least, Kfore it all becomes o/Scial, 
have a hard look at what it is leading us to In purest businesese, is 
there a danger that we II jump out of a Pandora s box into a fire? 

First, a look at some of the new rules Most important, the advice that 
IS the core of the movement to write as we talk Part of the "secret” of 
readable writing, we are told, lies in repetition and loosely built sentences 
— because that is the way we talk Well, at least that’s the way some 
people talk — ^baitings, backtrackings, and that son of thing — they talk 
on forever someticnes — a lot of excelsior, that s what it adds up Co — and 
its not difficult at all, because it’s certainly easier than the old fashioned 
way of organizing your thoughts In fact, there is only one real question 
to be raised Arc talking and writing the same thing? They are not — and 
to say that they should be allows and encourages us to TaUona]ae sloppi- 
ness and faulty thinking 

In this colloquializing we are also adjured to make cverjlhmg into 
a human-interest story (Flesch ‘There’s nothing on earth that cannot 
be told through a hero or heroine who's trying to solve a problem m 
spite of a scries of obstacles ’ ) It is true, of course, that one who de- 
scribes a problem in terms of the simple love of a man for his dog, a talc 
as old as tune, we have a more rctulable piece than one who tends to 
somewhat more abstract treatment But there are quite a number of things 
that cannor be explained by a human interest tale, and to treat them as if 
they could be is to mislead the reader by oversimplifying 

Emphasis on the short word, naturally enough, is another feature of 
the plam-falk movement, and nbde the readability experu themselves 
caution people agamst applying this prescnption too rigidly, it has 
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reached a rather extreme pomt of veneration Short 7'^; 

need no defense But there are tunes when the longer one is t S 
word, and if it were not used the writer would have to take p 
space saying it another way And even it the long word were 
such and such a percentage of the audience, it might be pertecUy 

or stimulating — to them m a context of sound, lucid Englisn 

Elizabethans knew this well— and so, tor that matter, do the pulp witers 
(e g , the gibbous moon, the lambent rays, diaphanous dresses, etc ) 

By now, if we have followed the above rules, our style shoul s 
understandable enough Just to make sure, however, Flesch has a few 
more rules 


Do not use rhythm {maybe your reader Hon't catch on) 

Do not use periodic sentences 
Do not use rhetorical questtons 
Do not use metaphors without an explanation 
Do not use contrast without an explanation 
Do not use irony {half the people won't get it) 

Now we are not to forswear these devices because they are bad, we 
are to discard them because somebody might possibly misunderstand 
us The blood*toil*tears-and sweat metaphor of Churchill, for example 
“The reader gets a vague notion,” says Flesch, “that Churchill used a 
little word picture of three wet things mstead of saymg war, and that’s 
that ” Flesch goes on to ask a rhetorical question would “you must ex- 
pect great suffering and hard work” have been a better way to put il'^ 
“Nobody, of course," he says, “can answer such a question ” Nobody? 
We’ll take a crack at It so’ 

If VC have followed these rules, we arc now able to talk the level of 
language the audience will be able to understand "without effort ” But 
c\cn this IS not enough ll'e mim go one step below that level We must 
“shoot beneath the target", we must “translate down the scale ” And for 
this ve don’t even need the formulas, for, as Flesch correctly pomts out, 
this VTitmg down should by now have become mstinctive to us 

Let us imagine that over the next hundred years everyone followed this 
advice and deliberately wrote beneath the capabilities of his audience 
vould happen? Theoretically, we would get ourselves mto a sort of 
ever decreasing circle, and, as layer after layer of our language atro- 
phied, e%entually spiral our way back to the schoolbook level that got 
the whole readability doctrine under way m the first place The “regres- 
sion ’ equation would be complete 

And ha\cn t wc gone quite far enough as it isP Already we have turned 
the man m the street into a Frankenstein We hand him an electric re- 
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corder to edit our movies, v.t watch his radio dial to predetermine 
what we will put on the air— and now wc are to ape him to learn how 
to write 

We should long since have delivered ourselves of this oaf, for in rcal/ty 
he does not even exist He is a self peipcluabng stcrcotj-pe, the rcBection 
of the lowest common denommators we have been tooling for In creat* 
mg him we have done not only ourselves but our audiences a disservice, 
for though they wdl respond to the tawdry, they will also respond— as 
many a book, speech, ad, and movie has demonstrated — to the best vw 
give them But they cannot if wc abdicate our moral obligation to give 
the best that is in us 

THE ELUSIVE SIMPLICITY 

So whit of the formulas? What do they really measure? Under- 
standability? (And, if so, of what'’) Simplicity? Or merely the number 
of things they are supposed to measure? For a practical experiment, 
Fortune selected thirteen out of a collection of 100 business speeches 
The eight most fatuous of the speeches were put m one group, the five 
most lucid were put m another Each speech was then evaluated by 
means of the two formulas to find its rc3ding*ease and human interest 
scores The result there was practically no slgmficani tii{Jerence between 
the overage scores of the (wo groups (Average reading-case score fil— 
eighth* and ninth-grade rcadmg level, average human mterest score 
40 — ‘Very interesting '’) All, then, represented good "plain talk”— and 
there was nothing m the scores to indicate the tremendous disparity be- 
tween the two types 

In thus Ignoring the relationship between style and content, the for- 
mulas hxvc Ignored the fundamcnlafs of language Language is not some- 
thing we can disembody, it is an ethical as wcU as mechanical matter, 
inextricably bound up in ourselves, our positions, and our relations with 
those about us NVhen a businessman doublctalks, for example, it is often 
for reasons deeper than mishandled prose — hypersensitivit) to critiosm, 
(ear of the competition, fear of getting out of line with trade-association 
policy, fear of a government suit, a serious split in corpotsiion policy 
— or, as is occasionally the case, the lack of any policy to begin with h 
“phm talk" the answer here*’ It is not. It is a fraud on the listener 

For It IS only the illusion of simphciiy that the manipulation of bn 
guage can win for us Simplicity is an elusive, almost complex thine It 
comes from discipline and organiration of thought, intellectual courage 

and many other attributes more hard won than by short words and 

short sentences For plain talk— honest plain talk— Is the re«:ifd of 
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simplicity, not the means to it The distraction may seem slight, but it is 

tremendously important - . 

In a sense, this whole prose-engmeenng movement is a measure 
grovting specialization of our society — for it is an attempt to provi 
sort of pidgm English by which we can mtercommumcate over the gaps 
So let us give the readability people their due At least they have tne 
to bridge the pps and, perhaps more important, they have called our 
attention to the necessity for domg so We owe them, then, a debt— ^ 
if their solution falls short m many respects, the very avidity with which 
people have seized on it is proof enough that there is a void to fill 

Thus the readabhity movement is also the measure of the failure o 
our schools and colleges Patently, something is very wrong with e 
teachmg of English when graduates so fail to grasp the fundamentals o 
good English that they feel they must learn a separate kind for everyday 
life — and a rather bobtail one at that The fault may be, as some have 
claimed, that our academic English courses are still set up on the 
implicit assumption that their function is to provide a schoolmg for those 
who are to be novelists, poets, and scholars Perhaps it is for this reason 
that the word ‘ literary” is increasmgly used as a terra of opprobnura 
Meanwhile the teachmg of English m the non-hberal-arts courses has 
been geared more and more to the “functional” kmd of wnting the 
graduate will perform ‘ In my opinion,” says Professor Edward Kilduff 
of N Y U ’s &hool of Commerce, “the most effective kmd of English 
composition being taught today is the realistic, practical non-liter- 
ary American t>pc that we find m such courses as busmess wnting* ett- 


ginccring writing, newspaper wnting, publicity wxitmg, and advertising 
wTiling ” 

True or not, is a further extension of this trend necessarily the answer"^ 
Specialization m our colleges has already gone so far that it is hard to 
sec how a further breakdown of the humanities would be anything but 
harmful We do not need more "applied ’ English courses, what we need, 
first of all, IS belter basic ones How this is to be achieved m our schools 
and colleges is a difficult problem, but it is lime we were about it 

For somewhere, ccrtamly, between the extremes of the ‘‘functional 
and the ‘ iitcrar)” there is a happy middle ground Those firms who have 
pioneered in improving the language of their people seem to have reached 
the same conclusion The great majorit) of their courses, seminars, and 
“dimes’ have been concentrated not on suppljmg rules to be slavishly 
followed— but on provoking an awarenerr of good English Their ex- 
ample is one that all of business can follow with great profit 
In the meantime let us not forswear all the richness of our language 
Its misuse is not the root ill of our communication problem, it is on!} 
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the signal of it And if we make a real effort to n tn mutual understand- 
ing, we need have no fear of the mOnitc variety of our language— or 
the ability of our listeners to respond to it All of which applies to 
businessmen no less than to everyone else tn our society When business- 
men have something to say, and mean it, and fetl jt, their audience vwll 
understand 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
] What are the chief charactemucs of ^usincsMe"? 

2 ^Vhat arc the argiiments for regarding “staiur" as a cause of busi 
nesese? 

3 What arc the charactensnes of reverse gobbtedegook'"’ 

4 What fact about laaguage maker the stereotypes of buwnctcse ujeful 
m some instances'* 

5 ^VhaI are the chief methods of the "plain talk movement"? 

6 What are the chief dangers the article sees In the rlsm talk movement'* 

7 What ethical considerations must be remembered m seeking simplicity 
and readability of taoguage? 

8 This article was written for businessmen In what ways does it attempt 
to gain the interest and agreement of such an audience? 

9 Early m the article (he author quielly announces Its mam purposes 
What arc they and where u the passage? 

10 Could this article have been sfrtit mto l»o or more parts each of 
which could with little change stand as a separate article? Where in 
the article would such divisions be feasible? 

11 Point out some places where the writer has deliberately used ilang 
What do you think was his purpose m doing so? Did he achieve hts 
purpose? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 ^Vhat do you think colleges should do to improve the English of atu 
dents who will be employed in business? 

2 What docs the use of "reverse gobWedrgook" sugg«l about Ihe tin 
centy of business meetings and the I ke? 

3 What recommendflUons of the "pjsin talk" or readability etperti are 
useful in any kind of wnflog? 

4 Is it really possible for people to write as they speak? What are some 
of the chief differences between wnitcn and spoken language? 

5 Comment on the articles finri sentence "When buuneiunen have 
something to say, and mean it. and feel «l their audience wiH under 
stand.’ 

TOPICS FOR W'RITINC 

t "Reverse gobbtedegook" in ipoiti 

2 CUehfs in political speeches. 

3 Cusincsese and governmentese. 

4 Dangers of d gest maganrev 

J How the newspaper 1 read cewU improve lu readability 
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JI0W io 'Tfnte Like a Soacil Scientist 

Durmg my years as an editor, I ha\ e seen probably hundreds of 
job applicants who were either just out of College or in their senior 
All wanted ‘ to write Many brou^t letters from their teachers u 
1 do not recall one letter announcing that its bearer could write what e 
wished to say with clarity and directness, with economy of words, an 
with pleasing variety of sentence structure 

Most of these young men and women could not write plain Englis 
Apparently their noses had not been rubbed in the drudgery of putting 
one simple well chosen v. ord behind the other If this was true of teachers 
pets, what about the resC What about those gomg into business 
mdustry'’ Or those going into professions? What about those who re 
mam at college — first for a Master of Arts degree, then an mstructorship 
combined with work for a Ph D , then perhaps an assistant professorsbip» 
next a full professorship and finally, as an academic crown of laurel, 
appointment as head of a department or as dean of a faculty? 

Certainly, faculty members of a front rank university should be better 
able to express themselves than those they teach Assume that those m 
the English department have this ability Can the same be said of the 
social scientists — economists, sociologists, and authorities on govern- 
menC Wc need today as wc never needed so urgently before all the 
understanding they can give us of problems of earning a living, canng 
for our fellows, and governing ourselves Too many of them, I find, can’t 
write as well as their students 

I am still conv alcsemg from overexposure some time ago to products 
of the academic mind One of the foundations engaged me to edit 
manuscripts of a socio-economic research report designed for the 
thoughtful citizen as well as for the specialist My expectations were not 
high-no deathless prose, merely a sturdy, no nonsense report of ex- 
plorers mio the wilderness of statistics and half known facts I knew 
from experience that economic necessity compels many a professional 
wTitcr to be a cream skimmer and a gatherer of easily obtainable ma- 
terial, for unless his publishers will stand the extra cost, he cannot afford 
the exhaustive investigation which endowed research makes possible 
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Allhough I did nol expect fine TOlins from a trained, professional re- 
scaichcr, t did assume that a careful fact finder would write carefully 

And so, anticipating no lileraty treat, I plunged into the forest of 
words of my first manuscript My weapons nere a sturdy eraser and 
several batteries of sharpened pencils My armor was a thesaurus And 
if f should become lost, a near by public library was a landmart, and 
the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences on its reference shelves was an 
ever-ready guide 

Instead of big trees, I found underbrush Cutting through involved, 
lumbering sentences was bad enough, but the real chore was removal of 
the burdocks of excess verbiage which clung to the manuscript Nothing 
was big or large, m my author s lexicon it was "substantial " When he 
meant “much," be wrote to a substantially high degree " If some event 
took place in the early I920’s, he put it m the early part of the decade 
of the twenties " And instead of “that depends,” my author wrote, “any 
answer to this question must bear m mind certain peculiar characteristics 
o/ the tadastcy " 

So It went for 30,000 words The pile of verbal burdocks grew — some- 
times twelve words from a twenty-word sentence The shortened version 
of 20,000 words was perhaps no more thrilling than the original report, 
but It was terser and crisper Ii took less tune to read and it could be 
understood quicker That was all I could do As S S McClure once said 
to me, "An editor can improve a manuscript, but he cannot put m what 
isn’t there ” 

I did not know the author I was editmg, after what 1 did to his copy it 
may be just as well that we have not met Aside from bis cat chasing its- 
oun-tail verbosity, he was a competent enough workman. Apparently 
he IS well thought of He has his doctorate, he is a tramed researcher and 
a pupil of an eminent professor He has held a number of fellowships 
and be has performed competently several jobs of economic research 
But, after this long academic preparation for what was to be a life work. 

It is a mystery why so little attention was given to acquiring use of 
simple English 

Later, when I encountered other manuscripts, I found I had been too 
hard on this promising Ph D Tone-deaf as fie was to words, fiis report 
was a lighthouse of clarity among the chapters turned in by his so-called 
academic betters Hiese brethren — and sister'n — who contributed the 
remainder of the foundation’s study were professors and assistant pro- 
fessors m our foremost colleges and universities The names of one or 
two are occasionally in newspaper headlines All of them had, as the 
professorial term has it, “published ” 

Anyone who edits copy, regardless of whether it is good or bad. dis 
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„vers m a manuscr.pt certam pet phrases, httle quu^ « 
mdrvidual traits of its author But m the series I edited al Wenty r p 
read alike Their words would be found in any Englis 
grammar was beyond cntieism, but long passages m *ese repo^ d ^ 
Sanded not editmg but actual translation For hours at a tm , 
floundered in brier patches like thB “In eliminating wage changes d 
to purely transitory conditions, collective bargaining has eliminated on 
of the important causes of indusuml conflict, for changes under suen 
conditions ate almost always followed by a reaction when normal con 
ditions appear ” 

I am not pickmg on my little group of social scientists They axe merciy 
members of a caste, they are so used to taking in each other’s hter^ 
washing that it has become a habit for them to clothe their thou^ 
m the same smothermg verbal garments Nor are they any worse att 
most of their colleagues, for example 

In the long run, developments m transportation, housing optimum size of 
plant, etc might tend to induce an industrial and demographic pattern smiiiar 
to the one that consciousness of vulnerability would dictate Such a tendency 
might be advanced by public persuasion and govemmenial inducement and 
advanced more effectively if the causes of urbanizauon had been carefully 
studied 


Such pedantic Choctaw may be all nght as a sort of code language or 
shorthand of social science to circulate among initiates, but its perpetra- 
tors have no right to impose it on others The tragedy is that its users 
appear to be under the impression that it is good English usage 

Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do’ There once 
was a time when everyday folk spoke one language, and learned men 
wrote another It was called the Dark Ages The world is m such a state 
that we may return to the Dark Ages if we do not acquire wisdom If 
social scientists have answers to our problems yet feel under no obliga- 
tion to make themselves understood, then we laymen must learn their 
language This may take some practice, but practice should become per- 
fect by following six simple rules of the guild of social science writers 
Examples which I give are sound and well tested, they come from manu- 
scripts I edited 

Rule 1 Never use a short word u/icn >om can think of a long one 
Never say ‘ now,” but “currently” It is not “soon” but ‘ presently ” You 
did not have “enough” but a “sufficiency” Never do you come to th® 
“end ’ but to the “tcrmmation ’’This rule is basic 

Rule 2 Never use one word when you can use two or more Eschew 
“probably ” Write, ‘ it is improbable,” and raise this to “it is not improb- 
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able ” Then jou’ll be able to parlay ‘probably” mto "available evidence 
would tend to indicate that it is not unreasonable to suppose " 
itiife 3 Pur one-syllabh ihossht into pol)s}Uabrc terms Instead of 
observing that a work force miEht be bigger and better, write, • In addition 
to quantitative enlargement, it is not improbable dial there is need also 
for qualitative improvement in the personnel of the service " If you have 
discovered that musicians out of practice can't hold jobs, report that 
“the fact of rapid deterioration of musical skill when not in use soon 
converts the employed into the unemployable " Resist the impulse to 
say that much men’s clothing is machine made Put it thus ‘ Nearly all 
operations m the industry lend themselves to performance by machine, 
and all grades of men’s clothing sold m significant quantity involve a very 
substantial amount of machine work ” 

Rule 4 Put the obvious m terms of the uruntelUgible When you write 
that “the product of the activity of janitors is expended in the identical 
locality m which that activity tales place,” your lay reader is in for a 
fime of It After an hour’s puzzlement, he may conclude that janitors’ 
sweepings are thrown on the town dump See what you can do with 
this “Each article sent to the cleaner is handled separately ” You be- 
come a member of the guild m good standing if you put it hie this 
“Withm the cleaning plant proper the business of the industry involves 
several well defined processes, which, from the economic point of view, 
may be characterized simply by saying that most of them require separate 
handling of each individual garment or piece of material to be cleaned ” 
Rule 5 Announce what you are going to soy before you say it This 
pitcher’s windup technique before hurling towards— not at— home 
plate has two varieties First is the quick wind up “In the following 
section the policies of the administration will be considered ” Then you 
become strong enough for the contortionist wind up “Perhaps more im- 
portant, therefore, than the question of wbut standards are in a particular 
case, there are (he questions of the extent of observance of these stand- 
ards and the methods of their enforcement ’ Also you can play with 
reveising Rule 5 and say nhat you haie said after you have said it 
Rule 6 Defend your style as “scienufic ' Look dov, n on— not up to — 
clear simple English Sneer at it as ‘popular ’ Scorn it as “journalistic ” 
Explam your failure to put more mental sweat into your ivriting on the 
ground that “the social scientists who ivant to be scientific believe that 
we can have scientific description of human behavior and Uustworihy 
predictions m the scientific sense only as we build adequate taxonomic 
systems for observable phenomena and symbolic systems for the manip- 
ulation of ideal and abstract entities” 

For this explanation I am indebted to Lyman Br^'son in the Saturday 
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Review of Literature article (Oct 13, 1945) ‘Writers Enemies of 
Social Science’ Standing on ground considerably of his own choosing 
Mr Bryson argued against judging social science writing by literary 
standards 

Social scientists are not criticized because they arc not literary artists 
The trouble with social science does not he in its special vocabula^ 
Those words are doubtless chosen with great care The trouble is that 
too few social scientists take enough care with words outside their special 
vocabularies 

It is not much to expect that teachers should be more competent m 
the art of explanation than those they teach Teachers of social sciences 
diligently try to acquire knowledge, too few exert themselves enough to 
impart it intelligently 

Too long has this been excused as * the academic mind ” It should be 
called by what it is intellectual laziness and grubbymindcdness 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Precisely what is Williamson attacking in the wnting of social scientists? 

2 What are the pnncipal cniicisms that Williamson makes of the manu 
senpts he edited? 

3 Explain the six rules for wntiog like a social scientist which are listed 
in the essay 

4 Why IS the way a social scientist writes an important mailer? Where in 
the article does Williamson indicate this importance? 

5 Point out some of Williamson s sentences which are notably free of the 
vices he is attacking 

6 By what device does Williamson introduce his subject? Is the intro- 
duction an integral part of the article? 

7 In what respects does the article follow the usual pattern of the news 
paper editonal? (If you aren t sure what that pattern is read a few edi 
tonals and see what pattern you can dicover that most of them have m 
common.) 

8 How effective is the last paragraph in helping to convey the author s 
mam point to the reader? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What do you understand by the term “academic mind ? Does it m 
dicate approval or disapproval? 

2. Explain in more detail than Williamson does what the functions of a 
g<^ editor are Are they stnctly confined to expression or do some 
editors influence also what a said? 

3 Whal wouM you consider a good style of writing? What is the objec 

tion to a number of wnters all wnuog in the same way? 

4 How effective do you find Williamson s method of presentation? What 
are its strengths? Its weaknesses*^ 

5 Do you agree that the quality of one a writing is an indication of the 
quabty of one s mind? Explain 
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TOPICS FOR WRITING 


1 The academic mmd at work. 

2 The function of commucicatioo to modeM hfe 

3 How I learned to wnte 

4 Examples of good writjng and what make^ thetn good 

5 My successes and failures to wnting 
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Chapter %ur 



The Language of 




Jtttroductwn 


Everyone likes to read In spite of the lure of television and 
radio, m spite of the pleasures of the movies, of bridge, and of con- 
versation, more books are \vntten and more are sold (and presumably 
read) than ever before in the history of the world During World War 
11 our GIs read millions of books, not counting comic books, which 
were the best sellers 

Not everything in pnnt can be called literature, hov,ever, except In 
the broadest sense of that word Departments of literature and language 
in all our colleges confine their studies to a very small proportion of the 
printed word, rightly believing that it is their function to acquaint the 
student with the best that has been thought and said, with novels, 
plays, and poems that are works of art, not only for the skill and 
power of their language, but also because of the great light which they 
throw upon man, his life, hts problems, hts society Literature (some 
times even poor literature) extends our horizons, provides us with 
vicarious experience, helps us know ourselves and others better, and 
discovers values and meanings and forms in what often appears to be a 
chaotic and amorphous world Reading is a valuable kind of pleasure, 
and the better the book we read, (he greater the pleasure 

As readers, we are often concerned with what goes on m the mind 
of an author faced with the problem of moulding experience into 
language, of making real through words what is meaningful and im 
portant to him How does (he author select his episodes, the words in 
which he recounts them^ How does he shape the language to his own 
purposes’ 

Tbis chapter offers us a slight introduction to literature and to its 
language, chiefly by examining how literary works, particularly poems 
and novels, are composed TTiree of the essays take us behind the 
scenes into the mJnd of the writer and show him at work, by anecdotes 
and by extended analysis Though we may practice the writing craft at 
but a limited level, we can leani by inference from candid revelation 
and evaluation, and we can develop our critical tastes as well 

Burges Johnson, a professor with much expenence in the teaching 
of writing, discusses m "Inspired and Uninspired Writers’' a problem 
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that faces all writers, whether students or professionals, when meetinB 
the task of written expression His candid, anecdotal essay is u o 
suggestions for the amateur It is an excellent illustration of the in 
duchve approach to a problem, filled with generalizations developed 
from examples His advice is precise and helpful 

Stephen Spender is one of the leading poets of the century, and his 
essay ‘ The Making of a Poem” is a sensitive revelation of the poetic 
mind at work The world would be richer and scholarly speculation 
less frequent, had more poets explained their thinking as he has is 
Most of us do not think of ourselves as lovers of poetry, though v-e 
usually write some poems now and then, and popular songs are 
poems (usually not very good ones) and we often enjoy them When 
you finish Spender s essay you will have a greater appreciation of ^^hat 
goes into the making of a poem, perhaps a greater appreciation of 
poetry, and certainly a greater appreciation of the writing process Vou 
may be able to draw profitable conclusions for yourself 
Jean Stafford, a successful wnter of novels and short stones, treats 
her own wnting problems with honesty and sophistication m ' Truth 
and the Novelist ” Like Spender, she reveals and analyzes her methods, 
and there is much to learn from them She goes more deeply into an 
important aesthetic question To what extent must art reproduce the 
actual, the precise experience^ This question is considered again by 
the essayists in the chapter on art Miss Stafford’s style is markedly 
different from Spender's, and you may find the contrast illuminating 
Virginia Woolf is more famous as a novelist than as a cntic, her 
novels arc frequently read m college courses in the novel But she is 
also a distinguished cntic and one of the twentieth century's masters 
ot prose It has long been the function of the cntic, and of his lesser 
but better paid brother, the reviewer, to help us find our way around 
the library, to choose the books that are the "best,' and to help us 
appreciate what is best m them The cntic is supposed to be a man who 
has accomplished what Mrs Woolf in her essay seems to consider so 
nearly impossible Without arrogance or pretension, Mrs Woolf urges 
us to be our ow n cntics She takes for granted the pleasure of reading 
and shows us how it can be an even greater pleasure Her gentle sug 
gestions are not rules for reading, and only by implication does she 
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offer us any critical standards of judgment Her essay is not a lesson m 
reading, but you may find it a TOluable introduction to the pleasures 
of reading, even though not a manual for developing your own skill 
Tlie problem of what to read faces us all, and it is further com- 
plicated by the problem of findmg time to read at all Many people 
feel that if they get through a daily paper, a news magazine each week, 
and a digest each month, they have accomplished their stmt Novels, 
and especially poetry, are passed up But it is one of the functions of 
education to help us to learn to read more than we do We must learn 
to read intelligently, to know what makes a book a work of art, for 
the more we know, the greater our pleasure and the richer our ex- 
perience Perhaps someday we may be able to number ourselves among 
Mrs Woolf's blessed, “those who have loved reading *' 
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BURGES JOHNSON 

born 1887 lyfls Vrojessor 0/ English al Vassar and Syraatse an is 
now Vrofessor Etneuhis of^imon College Jlc has also been editor 
writer and poet Campus Versus Classroom summnr«rcs bs ideas 
on tMcbin^ [Inspired and Uninspired Writers, from The Saturday 
Review, ^pnl 25 1953 , reprinted by permission of the author ] 


Onsptred and lAninsptred Writers 

As I hark back through fifty years of contact with groping 
writers in editorial offices as well as m college classrooms, I hear one 
phrase repeated again and again — I’m sorry the manuscript isn’t ready, 
but I just didn’t get inspired ” Youngsters facing a classroom assignment, 
adults striving to meet an editor’s demand apparently believe that in- 
spiration comes from without, and at uncontrollable moments As though 
a muse of poetry or drama or painimg or music sib upon a pink cloud 
somewhere m the infinite, reaches down her delicate fingers, and touches 
the brow of some favored one who then proceeds to lake dictation 
I am certam that this notion is a false one, and for a moment I regret 
I am not a psychologist, fluent m the basic English of that fraternity For 
I know too that there is such a force as mspiration, but that it comes 
from within and not from without, and is to a great extent controllable 
In this opmion I disagree with Aat oracle among oracles, the London 
Times, which m a recent editorial implies that inspiration is an outer 
force workmg upon the poet s uiner mmd And I disagree, too, with those 
pedagogues who cite against me the derivation of the word itself — 
breathmg m ” But if word derivation be any argument, then one cannot 
give a supercilious look without eyebrows or engage m trivial conversa- 
tion except where three roads meet 

I was travelmg m a railway coach one day with Vachel Lmdsay, at a 
time when teaching was a new expenence for me, and he was prodding 
me with questions about a “writing’ classroom I told him about that 
frequent excuse of my dilatory young wnters, and asked him, by the 
w ay, whether he himself had ever been consciously inspired 

He took my question seriously “Often and often,” he replied, “if 
can agree upon the meaning of the word ” Then he cited this bit of 
personal expenence His boyhood was spent, he said, m a Midwestern 
city havmg a population more than 50 per cent Negro His small boy 
playmates were mostly Negroes, and no child could have had more 
deUghlful companions They were roUickmg, imaginative, sympathetic, 
and loyal m theur friendships But as he grew older he became aware of 
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social pressures which would force him to give op ihese companions 
and he resented (he fact Gropingly he began to philosophize about the 
contnbution these people might make to our sociclj in this mcllmg pot 
of ours. If they were aUowed to melt He raW high Ihcir primihie stm 
phcity, their high spirits, and their spitituality Then he moved awa> from 
Springfield Illinois, and other speciilatnc fancies filled his mind 
Years afterward, so he told me, he was traveling in a Pullman car, and 
his mind was idle Perhaps the rhythm of the cat wheels aUccted him, 
perhaps the Pullman porter caught his attention, at any rale, he found 
himself humming a couplet — 

Then I saw the Congo creeping through the bbcJc, 

Cutting tfirough the forest with a golden track 

Without conscious effort he had suddenly composed what ^^as to him 
a complete and satisfying poem, and it came from mside and not out- 
side of himself To any other person it would seem trivial and without 
beauty or meaning But to him u was a condensation of all that youthful 
philosophizing, stored away for years in some mental compartment. 
“Then I saw the Congo” — all the basic savagery of a people civilized 
more lately than ourselves, “Through the forest with a golden track” — 
the light of Heaven reflected on black ^vale^s 
So then he sat him down and proceeded b> sheer drudgery of compo- 
sition and the techniques of the rhymstcr to interpret his couplet to 
others The result is a poem expanded from l»o lines to 152 broken up 
into sections, “Their Basic Savagery,” “Their Irrepressible High Spirits,” 
“The Hope of their Religion ’ ‘Big black bucks in a wme barrel room, 
barrel house kings with feet unstable ” 

The poet Dante, some jears before Vachcl, relates this experience ui a 
letter to a friend For a long lime be says m effect, he wanted to write 
poetic lines worthy of his lady love Again and again he reviewed m hts 
mmd her various charms, but never could find a suitable approach, so 
finally he gave up the task as hopeless Long aflcnvard he was walking 
beside a stream, thinking of many things but not at that moment of hu 
lady, when suddenly he found himself saying ' Ladies who have experi- 
ence In love, of my own lady I would sing to you” Evidently some 
secret compartment of his mind had continued willi that task his con 
scious mind bad abandoned, and had found a novel approach which 
furlliorcd the writing of his poem 

Hamlin Garland once described to me a device he often used m hts 
novel writing ‘VSTicn the spring runs dry,” he said m effect “when 
I am weary of composition and empty of ideas, and especially when 1 
come to an impasse m my narrative and do not know which vi-ay to 
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lum, then I stop trying I wait until I am bedded down for the mg , 
with the l#t out Then I review what I have already written until sleep 
comes In the morning I find that some unsleeping part of my mmd has 
gone on with the story, and the impasse has ceased to exist ” 

But the commonest device among experienced writers for establishing 
continued contact with that hidden storehouse of the mind is to fonn 
what amounts to a physical habit I recall an overnight visit to Joe 
Lincoln m his Hackensack home when he excused himself right after 
breakfast ‘ Mrs Lincoln will take care of you for a couple of hours, he 
said ‘ I go to my typewriter at nine o’clock whether I feel like WTiting or 
not, or whether I have anything ready m my head to wTitc I know when 
I get there it will come, and I can’t afford to break the habit ” 

Mark Twain arrived at the same result by staying m bed in the 
mommg, propped up for writing, and, much to the sorrow of his good 
wife, smokmg as he wrote ‘ People don t bother me there and interrupt 
the Bow of ideas If you build up a habit of willing at a certain time, the 
ideas get a habit of coming then ” 

In my young days as an assistant editor of Everybody’s Magazine I 
discovered a short story m the nick of unheralded mcoming manuscript 
which made me straighten up and shout of my discovery to my chief at 
his desk across the room It was a talc of childhood m a small village, and 
Its humor and sympathetic understandmg, and the narrative itself, were 
so far above average that it won immediate acceptance When published 
It brought in so many favorable comments that the magazine republished 
It m a small brochure 

Of course, we pestered the author for more stories of the same sort 
and quality, but though she tried agam and again nothing worthwhile 
resulted She had no flair for writing But that story had suddenly flow- 
ered, out of long forgotten and neglected seeds in her mind, stored there 
ever since her own small girlhood m a small village Some unaccustomed 

mood or experience had suddenly brought it to the surface She had had 

an inspiration ” 

Inspiration then, I take it, is the sudden opening of some trap door 
into a subliminal area of the mind, or whatever the psychologists choose 
this year to call it What opens that door I suspect may be any one of 
several things— either special pressures from wilhm or demands from 
without This I do know, that the experienced artist, the so-called pre^* 
fessional, has mastered tricks and devices for gettmg it open, and so 
brings his subconscious mmd mto double harness with the rest of his 
cranial equipment All mspired writers from Moses to Millay all inspired 
artists, have done no more or no less than that 

I may well bring Moses mto this, for it is m connection with those an 
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cicnt preachers and authors of Holy Wnt that the word ‘ inspiraUon” js 
most commonly used Let me condense that romantjc and undying 
legend the enslaved tribes, downtrodden and crushed into the very shme 
of Ignorance, the slave mother who casts her babe inlo the pathway of 
o princess, its adoption and rearing m the palace, with patrons and 
teachers who put at its disposal all the wKdora and knowledge of the 
most civilized nation m that ancient world Then comes the revolt of the 
slaves, and the young roan throivs in his lot with his oivn people For 
forty years he wanders with them, finding them filthy, ignorant, unruly, 
and steeped in superstition Through all that tune he must have come to 
feel the task of leadership an utterly hopeless one 

Then, the story tells us, he left them and went up into a high mountain 
and communed there with Truth itself When he came down he earned 
with him a compact body of social rules and regulations which form the 
basis even today of those codes which make orderly Jiving possible in 
our human society 

The inspired writing of Moses wis a concentration and essence of all 
that had gone mio his young mind in those days of palace teaching forty 
years before If to the orthodox 1 seem to ignore the voice of Deity dic- 
tating on that mountain top to a scribe who takes notes with mallet and 
chisel on tablets of stone, they should realize that the Divine plan is no 
less evident m the impulsive act of a slave mother and the whim of a 
princess 

Mastering the mechanics of any art, gaming craftsmanship by ex- 
perimenting with Its tricks and devices can be a real drudgery, and the 
more inspired the artist, the more burdensome that business may be The 
musician spendmg half a lifcltmc m practice at the keyboard, the dancer 
who spends wearisome hours cnicLmg his heels together in the air, the 
landscape painter mastering the trick of overlaying a background of 
white with woodland green, and then gouging vertical lines with hts 
fingernail to make gleaming white birch trunks— each of these may find 
such labor burdensome 

Once m a hotel bedroom I had endured as long as I could the voice of 
a singer in an adjacent room doing endless arpeggios in a penetrating 
tenor Finally I knocked on the wall, and a voice through the keyhole of 
the coramumcating door said, ‘ I m awfully sorry 1 don t enjoy this any 
better than you do, m fact I hate « But I’ve got to do it - It wa* thus 1 
made the acquaintance of the famous singer I was to hear later that 

evening ... ^ 

The literary artist often resents Iho drudgery of self training to a point 
where the resentment becomes an inhibition Hts thoughts flaih 
bis mind with such speed that his poem or his story » dreamed to its 
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conclusion and his creative urge is thus satisfied, while the hand holding 
the pen or the fingers on the keyboard plod slowly along, far, far behind, m 
what seems but a wearisome repetition 
The literary artist must create and master his own vocabulary Li c 
Humpty Dumpty he should be able to say, “When I use a word it means 
just what I choose it to mean— neither more nor less ” Or more ac- 
curately, “When I use a word it should convey to my reader just what 1 
want It to convey, neither more nor less ” For art is the record of emo- 
tional experience, and emotion has no dictionary language of its own 
The dance has its vocabulary of bodily motion, painting has form and 
color, music has tone and tempo, pitch and volume But the literary art 
must twist words out of their dictionary meanings, using them “figura- 
tively,” and borrow tone and tempo and volume from music 

And after the Uterary artist has become skilled m the use of certain 
symbols, he may find that they have lost their values and no longer com- 
municate truthfully, just as the painter could once communicate to us 
a feeling of peace, security, and contentment by pamting a sunlit meadow 
with cows knee-deep m a pool under the shade of a spreading elm, but 
now finds that such a picture suggests milk from contented cows His 
soul revolts and he seete new symbols, and pamts a magenta cone bal- 
anced firmly upon three cense parallelcpipcdons under a winged cloud, 
and labels it “Perfect Peace,” and hopes there are those who will get the 
message 

Just so the poet IS betrayed by cliches and worn-out figures of speech 
and overworked patterns of rhyme and rhythm, so he throws them away 
and strives through deliberate incoherence to reveal his emotional ex- 
perience Yet new painter and new poet both seek the appreciation of 
their convention bound fellow men, for they attach titles to their work 
written m dictionary words, and set their type on rectangular pages and 
their paintings in rectangular frames instead of elliptical or smuous ones, 
and send to galleries or to publishers, and grieve if they are not conven- 
tionally published or hung 

AH out worn symbols and devices used by the artist, if set aside for a 
tunc, perhaps a decade or a century, may regain lost values “Hiawatha” 
becomes outmoded, because its rhythm and its tricks of word repetition 
become wearisome, and parodies have cheapened it, so it is relegated to 
an attic shelf A half-century hence some grandchild finds it there and 
wonders why he never had been told of so lovely a thing. 

In the fourteenth century a poet found he could interpret his flashes of 
^puahon in a pattern of rhyme and rhythm as rigid as the marbles of 
Praxiteles— a luniicd number of rhyming sounds, six accented syllables 
to a line and just fourteen lines Throughout six hundred years the Pe 
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trarchan sonnet has for short periods of time lost its pov,er to con\cy 
love or hate or reverence or gncf-~and then some poet rediscovers it as 
a perfect device for his emotional purpose 
So the literary artist must be forever “practising “ That distinguished 
craftsman Willa Gather was cxpenraenting with new patterns for a norel 
when she wrote ' The Professor's House” and borrowed from symphonic 
music the idea of introducing a theme sharply contrasting vnth the pre- 
ceding one, and then returning to the opening theme ‘ The Dutch painters 
do much the same thing/’ she said, “when they paint a detailed interior 
scene and in it have a window which reveals a glimpse of an outside 
garden I wanted to see whether the form of a novel might not pm by 
borrow iDg a device from one of the other arts ” 

Inspiration is the sudden revealing of some possession of the mind, 
hidden for a time and fermented or ripened m its hiding place, suddenly 
upsurging and ready for immediate use Such an experience is not con- 
fined to those folk we call artists, whose stock-in trade is fcmotional ex- 
perience Several years ago in a scientific journal an article appeared 
entitled ‘ The Hunch " In it the writer asserted that science recognizes as 
valid and important these sudden mental regurgitations, so compact, so 
stenographic, that only the recipient can interpret them to others with 
the Bid of his own awakened memor> An engineer, for instance, who has 
worried over the bndge which must finally be built, with complications 
of grade and curve and difficult (erram, finally gives up the problem for 
a lime in favor of more immediate ones Then suddenly m the middle 
of the night or m the middle of a dull lecture on some wholly unrelated 
subject he has a hunch — the bndp problem is solved 
If this IS what happens when one ‘has an mspiralion,” then the ex- 
perience should be both commonplace and universal, and inspired writers 
should be numberless, were it not for the fact that there arc many human 
bemp who live without perceiving phenomena and ineditalmg about 
what they perceive, or who are capable of only dulled perceptions The 
unstored mind can never become mspirtd’ 

It IS a charactcrisuc of all artist folk that they must share (he products 
of their creative fanej Tlic sculptor wishes to shape his liream into a 
marble which will stand where all the world may see it The painter hopes 
to have his canvas m a frame, hung where appreciative ones may admire 
It. He would even like to linger near by to note their reacuons The 
dramatist and the poet are eager for the proscenium arch and the printed 
page Artistic genius is never wboUj content with scU-expression as the 
sole objective Even the shy maiden who locks up her emotional fancies 
in a diaiy and hides it under the handkerchiefs in a bureau drawer docs 
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not destroy it, she preserves it for that challenging audiencc-hcr un- 
known future self 

But inspirational flashes come up into the conscious mind so condcn cu 
and compact, so stenographic, that only the mind receiving them can in- 
terpret them to others, and the bom artist who has mastered none ol me 
techniques— who has no skill in the craft of interpretation— may Sc liKc 
the child bom deaf, he becomes dumb as well, m both senses of the wor , 
unless he leams to communicate somehow with others Complete in 
ability to mterpret artistic fancies so that others may appreciate I eni 
may react upon the very ability to dream The drabbest little village is 
sure to have its mute inglorious Miltons, and they must number into e 
millions throughout this broad land, their hopes and ambition fill the cof- 
fers of correspondence courses and writers’ workshops and all gef 
literary-quick enterpreneurs 

One Sunday m a village church the preacher suddenly roused me from 
a half doze by saymg, ‘ I love a look of agony because I know it s true, 
men do not sham convulsions or simulate a throe " Jingles always catc 
my attention, and I found myself annoyed by the faulty rhyme Later 
quoted the couplet laughingly to a friend and he said, “Yes, Emily 
inson has a compact way of putting things, don’t you think?” I cleared 
my throat uneasdy and said, **Yes, hadn’t she? ’ and when I got home I 
found it among her poems ^ 

Later I happened to attend an amateur performance of Masefield s 
‘ Tragedy of Nan ’ and thought that even the struggles of amateur players 
could not make it a worse play than it was Loyalty to Masefield as a 
poet led me to read it at once m book form In his preface he says that 
any artist at one time or another is challenged by the desire to depict 
humanity at its lowest level of misery, when the soul is utterly naked 
He confessed that he was trying to meet this challenge 

Then I remembered that Emily Dickinson had said m a rhymed coup- 
let jUst what Masefield had tried to say m many pages of prose — “I lo''® 
a look of agony because I know it’s true ” She had jotted the thought 
down just as it flashed mto her mmd, as she had many another of her in- 
spirational capsules, without expansion by any of the devices of the 
poet’s craft All her poetry is of that unexpanded sort, and those who 
most enjoy it do so because they themselves supply the mterpretation she 
failed to provide, owmg either to htetaiy mdolence or to lack of mterest 
in craftsmanship Numberless Miltons remain mute and inglorious fot 
one or the other of those two reasons 

The mlimate confessions of any successful artist writer would tell of a 
long ordeal by a process of trial and error leading toward the mastery of 
his art, and he would still be the last to assert that he had won an ulU- 
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e master}- Bat if the authentic artist ever revolts ajauist ngorous 
-discipline, how much greater must be the protest of those who never 
erience regurgitations from a sabltmmal storehouse, but merely 
m to be "an author'” 

fa long ago summer days when I was leaching at the Bread Loaf 
lool, a young woman asked whether she m5^t WTite poetry if she cn- 
ed ray composition class I told her I should msist upon a certain 
tount of verse writing She then asked whether I would demand con- 
ntional poetic forms I explained that I should, for discipline's sake, 
t that after she had shown some facility she might be as free as she 
ed All that 1 could possibly do for her would be to help her master a 
w techniques of writmg, only God if he thought best, could make her 
poet She retorted sternly, ‘ No mao shall ever dictate to me the way 
which my emotions find expression ” 

So I meekly told her that Robert Frost might be more lenient, and wc 
ent together to find him He was his usual courteous self, and instead 
f answering her question directly he said, ‘ You know, every time 2 
lay tennis I don’t try to change the tennis court ” When he saw that this 
arable did not register, he added, “1 think I play better tennis because 
he court is there ” 

I dont recall what became of the young woman, but I wish I had 
bought to quote to her James Montgomery Flagg’s comment about some 
rerses of his own ‘ This isn’t exactly free verse,” he said, ‘ but it s very 
nexpenstve " However, I drew from Frost another treasured bit of wis* 
dom *T think,” he said in effect, “that we all inherit a scnsiliviiy to cer- 
tain tnbal rhythms The port who utilaes them gams added power to v.m 
response from his reader " 

I have said that there must be many artists-at heart who experience 
these recurrent inspirational flashes but have none of the craftsmanship 
which is needed to interpret them effectively to others But, alas and 
alack, there are a million more who base mastered the devices and tricks 
of interpretation, but have nothing to interpret Their mmds may ha\e 
inner storerooms, but nothing is stored thcrem 

There is so vast an mcreasc of literacy in this counto' that the printed 
word now has a market value reactiingast/cnomjca} figures Several hun- 
dred thousand people moved not so much by a desire to share some 
flashing glimpse of truth or beauty, but rather by a desire to get m on a 
good thing, ask how they too can leam to write a story and how to sell it 
Immediately several thousand other people offer to tell them a few sim- 
ple but secret recipes at so much per recipe In every corner of this busy 
land there arc now workshops, bureaus, advisors, agencies, and school 
which promise to do the impossible, and magaimc pages arc filled with 
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Aeir .dvertismg Some of them promise to create a “ 

thirty lessons, and alas they do Now and then their teaching 
this regrettable negative eSecl that some artist m embryo, 
an authentic resurgence, may ignore the flash because it seeim 
of the patterns supphed by the get hterary-quick schools of P 

Stories wntten by recipe get to be easier and easier to write wi p 
tice so that the expert craftsman can turn them out by a sort o 
system of quantity production Things which are easy to wnte are )ust as 
easy to read, they caU for no mental effort or reader’s reciprocity one 
can absorb a story labeled ‘ ten mmutes readmg tune” m as little as four 
mmutes flat, and then start another, until one reads along m a sort ol 
hypnotic state, perhaps thinking about somethmg else whde readmg ts 
astonishing what a lot of nothmg one can read today and unmediateiy 
forget that one has read iL 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
1 How do Johnsons illusirative examples contnbuie to hu conception 
of inspiration'* 

2, What does Johnson mean by inspucd and uninspired wniers? 

3 ^Vhal advice docs he offer by implication to the student wnter? 

4 This essay seems to be rambling somewhat informally Try to oetcc 
and outline Its stfuciure 

5 What IS Johnsons conception o£ the source of “mspiraiion*’ for ® 
ViTiter? 

6 What does he believe is necessary in order for the wnter or artist to 
nuke use of this mspirauoo? 

7 WTiat special difficulties does the artist have who works with words? 

8 NVhat does be think arc the dangers of learning literary recipes? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What does Johnson s essay suggest to you about the best way to pre 
pare for and wnte college themes'* 

2. What are ifai* advantages of having specific literary forms to follow, 
such as the sonnet, the short story, the expository essay'* 

3 Do >ou think that self-expression in literature or other arts is bam* 
pered by having to follow more or less well recognized forms? 

4 Do new kinds of art, such as motion pictures and radio and television 
p!a)s, lend to assume deCoile easily recognizable forms? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 How I developed an idea for an essay 

2 My substitutes for inspiration. 

3 How lo avoid cli his m writing. 

4 An example of the influence upon literature of a pattern from some 
other art 

5 Ways of discovenog that one has something to wnte 
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STEPHEN SPENDER 

born i909 is an bom poet and cniic included among his 

books of poetry ore Vienna, Ihs Slid Centre, Rum and Visions, and 
Poems of Dedication Tie has a/so leritien fcoob 0 / cnlictsin The 
Destructive Element arttl Life and the Poet f7fcis orficfe is from ihe 
Partisan Review, Summer i946, reprinted by permission of fbe 
fliilbor] 


!Xhe C^cikiit^ of a Poem 

APOLOGY 

It would be inexcusable to discuss my own way of wntmg poetry 
unless I were able to relate this to a wider view of the problems which 
poets attempt to solve when they sit down at a desk or table to write, or 
walk around composing their poems in their heads There is a danger of 
my appearing to put across ray own experiences as the general rule, when 
every poet’s way of going about his work and his experience of being a 
poet are diflerent, and when my own poetry itiay not be good enough to 
lend my example any authority 

Yet the writing of poetry is an activity which makes certain demands 
of attention on the poet and which requires that he should have certain 
qualifications of ear, vision, imagination, memory and so on He should 
be able to think m images, he should have as great a mastery of language 
as a pamtef has over his palette, even if the range of his language be very 
limited All this means that, in ordinary society, a poet has to adapt him- 
self, more or less consciously, to the demands of his vocition, and hence 
the peculiarities of poets and the condition of inspiration which many 
people have said is near to madness One poet’s example is only his ad- 
aptation of his personality to the demands of poetry, but if it is clearly 
stated it may help us to understand other poets, and even sometbrng of 
poetry 

Today we lack very much a whole view of poetry, and have instead 
many one-svded views of certain aspects of poetry which have been ad- 
vertised as the only aims which poets should attempt Movements such 
as free verse, imagism, surrealism, expressionism, personalism and so on, 
tend to make people think that poetry a simply a matter of not writing in 
metre or rhyme, or of free association, or of thinking in images, or of a 
kind of drawing room madness (surrealism) which corresponds to draw- 
ing room communism Here is a string of ideas Night, dark, stars, im- 
mensity, blue, voluptuous, clinging, columns, clouds, moon, sickle, har- 
vest. vast camp fire, heU Is this poetry? A lot of strings of words almost 
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as sunple as th« are set dow-n on the hacks of envelc^ and off 

to editors or to poets by the vast army of amateurs «ho think that to 
fflogical 15 to be poeuc, vith that fond quesUon Thus I hope 
discussion of how poets work will rniply a wider and completer 
of poets 


CONCENTRATION 

Tile problem of creative writing is essentially one of concentra- 
tion, and the supposed eccentricities of poets are usuaUy due to mechan- 
ical habits or ntuals developed in order to concentrate Concentration, o 
coune, for the purposes of ViTitmg poetry, is different from the km o 
concentration required for working out a sum It is a focussing o ® 
attention m a special way, so that the poet is aware of all the imphcations 
and possible developments of his idea, just as one mi^t say that a p 
was not concentratmg on dev eloping mechanically m one direction, but m 
many directions, towards the warmth and li^t with its leaves, and to- 
w ards the w ater with its roots, all at the same time 

Schiller liked to have a smell of rotten apples, concealed beneath the 
lid of his desk, under his nose when he was composmg poetry Walt^ 
de la Mare has told me that he must smoke when wntmg Auden dnnks 
endless cups of lea Coffee is my own addiction, besides smokmg a great 
deal, which I hardly ever do except when 1 am wntmg I notice also that 
as 1 atiam a greater concentration, this tends to make me forget the taste 
of the agaretie m my mouth, and then I have a desire to smoke two or 
even three cigarettes at a lime, m order that the sensation from the out- 
side may penetrate through the wall of concentration which I have buUt 
round my’selL 

For goodness sake, though, do not thmk that rotten apples or cigarettes 
or tcahaveanythmg todo with the quality of the work of a Schiller, a de 
la Mare, or an Auden They arc a part of a concentration which has al 
ready been attained rather than the causes of concentration De la Mare 
once said to me that he thought the desue to smoke when wnlmg poetry 
arose from a need, not of a stimulus, but to a distractmg leak 

of his allcnlion away from bis wnlmg towards the distraction which is 
alwa>s present m one's environment Concentration may be disturbed by 
someone whistling in the street or the ticking of a clock. There is alw’ajs 
a slight tendency of the body to sabotage the attenUon of the mmd by 
providing some distraction If this need for distraction can be directed 
nto one channel — such as the odor of rotten apples or the taste of 
tobacco or tea — then other distractions outside oneself are put out 
of competition 

Another possible explanation is that the concentrated effort of wntmg 
poetry is a spuitual activity which makes one completely forget, for the 
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time bemg, that one has a body It is a disturbance of the balance of body 
and mmd and for this reason one needs a kind of anchor of sensation 
with the physical world Hence the craving for a scent or taste or even, 
sometimes, for sexual activity Poets speaL of the necessity of svriting 
poetry rather than of a liking for doing it It is spintual compulsion, 
a strainmg of the mind to attain heights surrounded by abysses and jt can- 
not be entirely happy, for in the most important sense, the only reward 
worth havmg is absolutely denied for, however confident a poet may be, 
he IS never quite sure that all his energy is not misdirected nor that what 
he IS writing is great poetry At the moment when art attains its highest 
attainment it reaches beyond its medium of words or paints or music, and 
the artist finds hunself realizmg that these mstruments are inadequate to 
the spirit of what he ts trymg to say 

Different poets concentrate in different ways In my own mind I 
make a sharp distinction between two types of concentration one is 
immediate and complete, the other is plodding and only completed by 
stages Some poets write immediately works which, when they arc 
written, scarcely need revision Others write their poems by stages, 
feeluig their way from rough draft to rough draft, until finally, after 
many revisions, they have produced a result which may seem to have 
very little connection with their early sketches 

These two opposite processes are vividly illustrated m two examples 
drawn from music Mozart and Beethewen Mozart thought out sym- 
phonies, quartets, even scenes from operas, entirely in his head — often 
on a journey or perhaps while dealing with pressing problems — and 
then he transcribed them, m (heu completeness, onto paper Beethoven 
wrote fragments of themes in note books which he kept beside him, 
working on and developing them over years Often bis first ideas were 
of a clumsmess which makes scholars marvel how he could, at the end, 
have developed from them such miraculous results 

Thus genius works m different ways to achieve its ends But although 
the Mozartian type of genius is the more brilliant and dazzling, genius, 
unlike virtuousity, is judged by greatness of results, not by brilliance 
of performance The result must be the fullest development rn a created 
icslhetic form of an original moment of insight, and it docs not maitcr 
whether genius devotes a lifetime to producing a small result if that re- 
sult be immortal The difference between two types of genius is that one 
type (the Mozartian) is able to plumb the greatest depths of his own 
experience by the tremendous effort of a moment, the other (the Bee- 
fhovenian) must dig deeper and deeper into his consciousness, layer by 
layer What counts in either case is the vision which secs and pursues 
and attains the end, the logic of the artistic purpose 
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A poet may be divinely gifted with a lucid and intense and purposive 
mtellect, he may be clumsy and slow, that does not matter, what matters 
IS integrity of purpose and the ability to maintain the purpose without 
losing oneself Myself, I am scarcely capable of immediate concentration 
in poetry My mind is not clear, my will is weak, I suffer from an excess 
of ideas and a weak sense of form For every poem that I begin to wnte, 

I think of at least ten which I do not wnte down at all For every poem 
which I do write down, there are seven or eight which I never complete 
The method which I adopt therefore is to \vrite down as many ideas as 
possible, in however rough a form, m note books (I have at least 
twenty of these, on a shelf beside my desk, gomg back over fifteen years) 

I then make use of some of the sketches and discard others 

The best way of explaining how I develop the rough ideas which I use, 
is to take an example Here is a Notebook begun m 1944 About a 
hundred pages of it are covered with wnting, and from this have emerged 
about SIX poems Each idea, when it first occurs is given a number Some- 
times the ideas do not get beyond one Ime For example No 3 (never 
developed) is the one line — 

A language of flesh and roses 

I shall return to this line m a few pages, when I speak of mspiration 
For the moment, I turn to No 13, because here is an idea which has 
been developed to its conclusion The first sketch begins thus — 

(a) There arc some da>s when the sea lies like a harp 
Stretched flat beneath the cliffs The waves 
Like wires bum with the sun's copper glow 
[all the murmuring blue 
e\ery silent] 

Between whose spaces every image 
Of sky [field and] hedge and field and boat 
Dwells like the huge face of the afternoon 
[Ues] 

NVTicn the heat grows tired the afternoon 
Out of the land ma> breathe a sigh 
[Across these Hires like a hand They vibrate 

» «//il 

\Vhich moves across those wires like a soft hand 
[Then the \ibraiton] 

Between whose spaces the vibration holds 
rvcr> bird<ry, dog s bark, man shout 
And creak of rollock from the land and skw 
ith all the music of the afternoon 
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Obviously these lines are attempts to sketch out an idea which exists 
clearly enough on some level of the nund where it yet eludes the attempt 
to state It At this stage, a poem is like a face which one seems to be 
able to visualize clearly m the ejc of memory, but when one examines 
it mentally or tries to think it out, feature by feature, it seems to fade 
The idea of this poem is a vision of the sea The faith of the poet is 
that if this vision is ckarly stated tt wdl be significant The vision is of 
the sea stretched under a cliff On top of the cliff there are fields, hedges, 
houses Horses draw carts along lanes, dogs bark far inland, bells ring 
in the distance The shore seems liden with hedges, roses, horses and 
men, all high above the sea, on a very fine summer day when ihe ocean 
seems to reflect and absorb the shore Then the small strung-out glittering 
waves of the sea lymg under the shore are like the strings of a harp 
which catch the sunlight Between these strings lies the reflection of the 
shore Butterflies are wafted out over the waves, which they mistake for 
the fields of the chalky landscape, searching them for flowers On a day 
such as this, the land, reflected m the sea, appears to enter mto the sea, 
as though It lies under it, like Atlantis The wires of the harp are like 
a seen music fusing seascape and landscape 

I-ooking at this vision in another way, it obviously has symbolic value 
The sea represents death and elemiiy, the land rcpresenis the brief life of 
the summer and of one human generation which passes mto the sea of 
eternity But let me here say at ooce that although the poet may be 
conscious of this aspect of his vision, it is exactly what he wants to 
avoid stating, or even being too concerned with His job is to recreate 
his vision, and let it speak its moral for itself The poet must distinguish 
clearly m his own mind between (bat which most definitely must be said 
and that which must not be said Tlie unsaid inner meanmg is revealed 
m (he music and the tonality of the poem, and the poet is conscious of 
It m his knowledge that a certain tone of voice, a certain rhythm, are 
necessary 

In the next twenty versions of the poem I felt my way towards the 
clarification of the seen picture, the music and the mner feeling In the 
first version quoted above there is the phrase in the second and Ifiird 
lines 

The waves 

Like wires bum with the sun’s copper glow 

This phrase fuses the image of the sea with the idea of music, and it is 
therefore a key-phrase, because the ibeme of the poem is the fusion of 
the land with the sea Here, then arc several versions of these one and a 
quarter lines, m the order m which ftey were written — 
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Burning as with the secret song of fires 

(c) The day bums m the trembling wires 
With a vast music golden m the eyes 

(d) The day glows on its trembling wires 
Singing a golden music m the eyes 

(e) The day glows on its burning wires 
Like waves of music golden to the eyes 

(f ) Afternoon bums upon its wires 
Lmes of music dazzling the eyes 

(g) Afternoon gilds Its tingling wires 
To a visual silent music of the eyes 

In the final version, these two lines appear as in the following stanza — 

(h) There arc some days the happy ocean lies 
Like an unlingered harp, below the land 

Afternoon gilds all the silent wires 
Into a burning music of the eyes 

On mirroring paths between those fine-strung fires 
The shore, laden with roses, horses, spires, 

Wanders in water, imaged above nbbed sand 

INSPIRATION 

The hard work evinced m these examples, which are only a frac- 
tion of the work put into the whole poem, may cause the reader to wonder 
whether there is no such thing as mspirauon, or whether it is merely 
Stephen Spender who is uninspired The answer is that everything in 
poetry is work except inspiration, whether this work is achieved 3^ 
one swift stroke, as Mozart wrote his music, or whether it is a slow 
process of csolution from stage to stage Here again, I have to qualify 
the word work,” as I qualified the word “concentration” the work 
on a Imc of poetry may take the form of puttmg a \ersion aside for 
a few da>s, weeks or years, and then takmg it up again, when it may 
be found that the line has, m the interval of time, almost rewritten 
itself 

Inspiration is the bcgmmng of a poem and it is also its final goal 
It is the first idea which drops mto the poet’s mind and it is the final 
Idea which he at last achieves m words In between this start and this 
w mntng post there is tlic hard race, the sweat and toil 

Paul Valiry speaks of the ' une ligne donnee of a poem One Imc 
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IS given to the poet by God or by nature, the rest he has to discover for 
nimseif 

My own experience of inspiration is certainly that of a line or a 
phrase or a word or sometimes something stiil vague, a dim cloud of 
an idea which I feel must be condensed mto a shower of words The 
peculiarity of the key word or line is that it does not merely attract, as, 
say, the word "braggadocio” attracts It occurs m what seems to b^ an 
active, male, gennmal form as though it were the centre of a statement 
requiring a begmnmg and an end, and as though it had an impulse m a 
certain direction Here arc examples — 

A language of flesh and roses 

This phrase (not very satisfactory m iiseiO brmgs to my mind a 
whole senes of experiences and the idea of a poem which I shall per- 
haps write some years hence I was standing m the corridor of a tram 
passing through the Black Countiy I saw a landscape of pits and pit 
heads, artificial mountains, jagged yellow wounds m the earth, everything 
transformed as though by the tod of an enormous animal or giant tearing 
up the earth m search of prey or treasure Oddly enough, a stranger 
next to me m the corridor echoed my inmost ihou^t He said “Every- 
thing there is man-made ” At this moment the Ime flashed mto my head 

A language of flesh and roses 

Hie sequence of my thought was as follows the industrial landscape 
which seems by now a routine and act of God which enslaves both 
employers and workers who serve and profit by it, is actually the ex- 
pression of man’s will Men willed it to be so, and the pitheads, slagheaps 
and the ghastly disregard of anylbmg but the pursuit of wealth, are a 
symbol of modem man's mind In other words, the world which we create 
— the world of slums and telegrams and newspapers — is a kind of 
language of our inner wishes and thoughts Although this is so, it is ob- 
viously a language which has got outside our control It is a confused 
language, an irresponsible senile gibberish This thought greatly distressed 
me, and 1 started thinking that if the phenomena created by humanity are 
really like words m a language, what kind of language do we really aspire 
to? All this sequence of diought flashed into my mind with the answer 
which came before the question v4 languase of flesh and roses 
1 hope this example will give the reader some idea of what I mean 
by inspiration Now the Ime, which I shall not repeat again, is a ivay 
of thinking imaginatively If the line embodies some of the ideas which 
I have related above, these ideas must be further made clear m other 
lines That is the terrifying challenge of poetry Can I think out the logic 
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o£ images’ How easy it is to explain here the poem that I would have 
hked to wnte' How difficult it would be to write it For wntmg it would 
impls hvmg my way through the imaged experience o£ all these ideas, 
which here are mere abstractions, and such an effort of imagmaUve 
experience requires a lifetime of patience and watching 

Here is an example of a cloudy fonn of thought germmated by the 
word cross, which is the key word of the poem which exists formlessly m 
my mind Recently my wife had a son On the first day that I 
her after the boy s birth, I went by bus to the hospital Passmg through 
the streets on the top of the bus, they all seemed very clean, and the 
thought occurred to me that everything was prepared for our child 
Past generations have toiled so that any child bom today mhents, wutb his 
generation, cities, streets, organization, the most elaborate machmery for 
living Everjlhmg has been provided for him by people dead long before 
he was bom Then, naturally enough* sadder thoughts colored this picture 
for me, and I reflected how be also inhented vast maladjustments, vast 
human wrongs Then I thought of the child as hke a pm point of present 
existence, the moment incarnate, m whom the whole of the past, and 
all possible futures cross This word cross somehow suggested the whole 
situation to me of a child bora mto the world and also of the form of a 
poem about his situation When the word cross appeared m the poem, the 
idea of the past should give place to the idea of the future and it should 
be apparent that the cross m which present and future meet is the secret 
of an individual human existence And here agam, the unspoken secret 
which lies beyond the poem, the moral significance of other meanings 
of the word “cross ’ begins to glow with its virtue that should never be 
said and jet should shine through every image m the poem 
This account of inspiration is probably weak beside the accounts 
that other poets might give I am writing of my own expenence, and 
m> own inspiration seems to me like the famtest flash of insight mto 
the nature of rcalitv beside that of other poets whom I can think of 
However, it is possible that 1 describe here a kind of experience which, 
howcvxr slight it may be, is far truer to the real poetic expenence than 
Aldous Huxley s account of how a young poet WTites poetry m his 
novel Time Must Ha\e a Stop U is hard to imagine anjlhing more self' 
conscious and unpoctic than Mr Huxley’s account 

MEMORY 

If the art of concentrating m a particular way is the discipline 
necessary for poetry to revxal itself, memory exercised m a particular way 
IS tbe nalual pft of poetic genius The poet, above all else, is a person 
who never forgets certain scnsc-imprcssions which he has experienced 
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and which he can re live again and ngun as tllough with all their oriciml 
freshness 

All poets have this highly developed sensitive apparatus of memory, 
and they are usually aware of expenences which happen to them at 
the earliest age and which retain their pristine significance throuchout 
life The meeting of Dante and Beatrice when the poet was only nine 
years of age is the experience which became a symbol m Dante s mmd 
around which the Divine Comedy crystallized The experience of mture 
which forms the subject of Wordsworth s poetry was an extension of a 
childhood vision of ‘natural presences which surrounded the boy 
Wordsworth And bis decision in later life to live in the Lake District was 
a decision to return to the scene of these childhood memories which were 
the most important experiences in his poetry There is evidence for the 
importance of this kind of memory m all the creative arts and the 
argument certainly applies to prose which is creative Sir Osbert Sitwell 
has (old me that his book Before the Bombardment which contains an 
extremely cnilized and satiric account of the socnl life of Scarborough 
before and during the last war, was bnsed on his observations of life 
m that resort before he had reached (he age of twelve 
It therefore is not surprising that although 1 have no memory for 
telephone numbers addresses faces and where 1 have put this mornings 
correspondence, I have a perfect memory for the sensation of certain 
experiences which are crystallized for me nround certain 'issociations 
I could demonstrate tins from my own life by the overwhelming nature 
of associations which suddenly aroused have earned me back so com 
pletely into the past particularly into my childhood that I have lost 
all sense of the present time and place But the best proofs of this power 
of memory are found m (tie odd lines of poems written m note books 
fifteen years ago A few fragments of unfinished poems enable me to enter 
immediately into the experiences from which they were denved the 
circumstances in which they were written and the unwritten feehnes in 
the poem that were projected but never put into words 

Knowledge of a full sun 
That runs up his big sky above 
The hill then in those trees and throws 
His smiling on the turf 

That IS an incomplete idea of fifteen years ago and I remember exactly a 
balcony of a house facing a road and on the other side of the road pine 
trees beyond which lay (he sea Every morning the sun sprang up first of 
all above the Jionzon of the sea then it climbed to the tops of the trees 
and shone on my window And this memory connects with the sun that 
shines through my window in London now in spring and early summer 
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So that the memory is not exactly a memory It is more like one pron^e 
upon which a whole calendar ot similar experiences happening Ihrou^- 
out years collect A memory once clearly staled ceases to be a memory, 

It becomes perpetually present, because every time we experience some- 
thing which recalls il, the clear and lucid original experience imposes i s 
formal beauty on the new experiences Tt is thus no longer a memory bu 
an experience lived through again and again 

Turning over these old note books, my eye catches some lines, in a 
projected long poem, which immediately re-shape themselves into the 
following short portrait of a woman’s face — 

Her eyes are gleaming fish 

Caught in her nervous face, as if m a net 

Her hair is wild and fair, haloinghcr cheeks 

Like a fantastic flare of Southern sun 

There is madness in her cherishing her children 

Sometimes perhaps a single time in years, 

Her wandering fingers stoop to arrange some flowers — 

Then in her hands her whole life stops and weeps 
It IS perhaps true to say that memory is the faculty of poetry, because the 
imagination itself is an exercise of memory There is nothing we imagine 
which we do not already know And our ability to imagine is our abihty 
to remember what we have already once experienced and to apply it 
some different situation Thus the greatest poets are those with memories 
so great that they extend beyond their strongest experiences to their 
minutest observations of people and things far outside their own self-cen- 
tredness (the weakness of memory is its self-ccnlredness hence the nar- 
cissistic nature of most poetry) 

Here 1 can detect my own greatest weakness My memory is defective 
and self-centred I lack the confidence in using it to create situations out- 
side myself, although I believe that, m theory, there are very few situa- 
tions in life which a poet should not be able to imagine, because it is a 
fact that most poets have experienced almost every situation in life I do 
not mean by this that a poet who writes about a Polar Expedition has 
actually been to the North Pole I mean, though, that he has been cold 
hungry, etc , so that it is possible for him by remembering imaginatively 
his own felt experiences to know what it is like to explore the North Pole 
That IS where I fail 1 cannot write about going to the North Pole 


FAITH 

It IS evident that a faith in their vocation, mystical m mtensity, 
sustams poets There are many illustrations from the lives of poets to 
show this, and Shakespeare’s sonnets are fuU of expressions of his faith 

m the immortality of his lines 
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From my experience I can clarify ibe naiure of tins faith When I tvas 
nine, we went to the Lake District, and there my parents read me some 
of the poems of Wordsworth My sense of the sacredness of the task of 
poetry began then, and I ha\e always felt that a poet's was a sacred \o- 
cation, like a satnt’s Since I was nine, I have wanted to be various things, 
for example, Prime Minister fwhen I was twelve) Like some other poets 
I am attracted by the life of power and the life of action, but I am still 
more repelled bj tjiem Power involves foremg oneself upon the atten- 
tion of historians by doing things and occupying offices which are, in 
themselves, important, so that what is truly powerful is not the sou! of 
a so-called powerful and prominent man but the position w hich he fills 
and the things which he docs Similarly, the life of “action" which seems 
so very positiv'C ib, m fact, a selective, even a negative Lind of life A man 
of action does one thing or several things because he does not do some- 
thing else Usually men who do very spectacular things fail completely to 
do the ordinary things which fill the lives of most normal people, and 
which would be far more heroic and spectacular perhaps if they did not 
happen to be done by many people Thus m practice the life of action 
has always seemed to me an act of cutting oneself off from life 
Although It IS true that poets are vain and ambitious, their vanity and 
ambition is of (he purest kind attainable tn this world, for the saint 
renounces ambition They ore ambitious to be accepted for what they 
ultimalely are as revealed fay their inmost experiences, their finest per- 
ceptions, their deepest feelings, their uttermost sense of truth, in their 
poetry TTiey cannot cheat about these things, because the quality of their 
own facing is revealed not in the noble sentiments which their poetry ex- 
presses, but in sensibility, control of language, rhythm and music, things 
which cannot be attained by a vote of confidence from an electorate, or 
fay the office of Poet Laureate Of course, work is tremendously impor- 
tant, but, m poetry, even the greatest labor can only serve to reveal the 
intrinsic qualities of soul of the poet as he really is 
Since there can be no cheating, the poet, like the saint, stands in all his 
works before the bnr of a perpetual day of judgment His vanity of course 
IS pleased by success, thougli even success may contribute to his under- 
standing that popularity does not confer on him the favorable judgment 
of all the ages which he seeks For what does it mean to be praised by 
one s own age, which is soaked in crimes and stupidity, except perhaps 
that future ages, wise where we are foolish will see him as a typical ex- 
pression of this age’s crunes and stupidity? Nor is lack of success a guar- 
antee of great poetry, though there are some who pretend that it is Nor 
can the critics, at any rate beyond a certain limited point of technical 
judgment, be trusted 
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The poet’s faith is therefore, firsfly, a mystique of vocation, 
a faith m his own truth, combined with his own devotion to a tasic 
can really be no greater faith than the confidence that one is domg one 
utmost to fulBll one’s high vocation, and it is this that has inspired a 
the greatest poets At the same time this faith is coupled with a deep Hu- 
mility because one knows that, ultimately, judgment does not rest with 
oneself All one can do is to achieve nakedness, to be what one is with all 
one’s faculties and perceptions, strengthened by all the skill which one 
can acquire, and then to stand before the judgment of time 

In my note books, 1 find the following Prose Poem, which expresses 
these thoughts 


Bring me peace bring me power bring me assurance L,et me reach the 
bnght day, the high chair, the plain desk, where my hand at last con- 
trols the words, where anxiety no longer undermines me If I don t 
reach these I’m thrown to the wolves, I'm a restless animal wandering 
from place to place, from experience to experience 

Give me the humility and the judgment to live alone with the deep 
and nch satisfaction of my own creating not to be thrown into doubt 
by a word of spue or disapproval 

In the last analysis don’t mind whether your work is good or bad 
so long as it has the completeness, the enormity of the whole world 
which you love 


SONG 

Inspiration and song arc the irreducible final qualities of a poet 
which make his vocation different from all others Inspiration is an ex- 
perience in which a line or an idea is given to one, and perhaps also a 
state of mind in which one writes one’s best poetry Song is far more diffi- 
cult to define It is the music which a poem as yet unthou^t of will as- 
sume, the empty womb of poetry for ever m the poet’s consciousness, 
waiting for the fertilizing seed 

Sometimes, when 1 he in a state of half-waking half-sleeping, I ant con- 
scious of a stream of words which seem to pass through my mind, without 
their having a meaning, but they have a sound, a sound of passion, or a 
sound recalling poetry that I know Again sometimes when I am writing, 
the music of the words 1 am trymg to shape takes me far beyond th® 
words, I am aware of a rhythm, a dance, a fury, which is as yet empty 
of words 

In these observations, I have said little about headaches, midmght oil, 
pints of beer or of claret, love affairs, and so on, which are supposed to 
be stations on the journeys of poets through life There is no doubt that 
wTitmg poetry, when a poem appears to succeed, results in an intense 
phjsical excitement, a sense of release and ecstasy On the other hand, 
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I dread writing poetry, for, I suppose, the following reasons a poem 
js a terrible journey, a painful effort of concentrating the imagmatjon, 
words are an extremely difficult medium to use, and sometimes when one 
has spent days trying to say a thing clearly one finds that one has only 
said It dully, above all, the writing of a poem brings one face to face 
with ones own personality with all its familiar and clumsy limitations 
In every other phase of existence, one can exercise the orthodoxy of a 
conventional routine one can be polite to one’s friends, one can get 
through the day at the office, one can pose, one can draw attention to 
one s position in society, one is — in a word — dealing with men In 
poetry, one is wrestling with a god 

Usually, when I have completed a poem, I think “this is my best 
poem," and I wish to publish it at once This is partly because I only 
write when 1 have something new to say, which seems more worth while 
than what I have said before, partly because optimism about my present 
and future makes me despise my past A few days after I have finished a 
poem, I relegate it to the past of all my other wasted efforts, all the books 
I do not wish to open 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure f have got from poems that I have written 
is when I have heard some lines quoted which 1 have not at once recog* 
mzed And I have thought ’ how good and how inferesung, ’ before I 
have realized that they are my own 

In common with other creative writers 1 pretend that I am not, and I 
am, exceedmgly affected by unsympathetic criticism, whilst praise usu- 
ally makes me suspect that the reviewer does not know what he is talkmg 
about Why are writers so sensitive to criticism? Partly, because ic is their 
business to be sensitive, and they arc sensitive about this as about other 
things Partly, because every serious creative writer is really in his heart 
concerned with reputation and not with success (the most successful 
writer I have known, Sir Hugh Walpole, was far and away tlie most un- 
happy about bis reputation, because the * highbrows” did not like him) 
Again, I suspect that every writer is secretly writing for someone, proba- 
bly for a parent or teacher who did not believe m him m childhood The 
enhe who refascs to ‘ entefersfanef ' otnncvi’asefy ieccwwr »3£b 

this person, and the understandmg of many admirers only adds to the 
writer’s secret bitterness if this one refusal persists 

Gradually one realizes that there is always this someone who wiU not 
like one’s work Then, perhaps, literature becomes a humble exercise 
of faith ID being all that one can be m one s art, of bemg more than 
oneself, expecting little, but with a faith m the mystery of poetry which 
gradually expands into a faith m the mystenous service of truth 

Yet what failures there are’ And how much mud sticks to one, mud 
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not thrown by other people but acquired in the course of earning ones 
bvrag answermg or not answering the letters which one receives, sup- 
porting or not supporting public causes All one can hope is a 
mud is composed olhttle grams of sand which will produce pearls 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What does Spender mean by “thmling m tniages**’ 

2 Wb> has he called his first section “Apologj"? 

3 Compare Spender s conception of inspiration wth J obnson s 

4 VSTiat prmapal steps does Spender follow in the wTiUng of a poem? 

5 Spender develops his essay by definition of six key terms What arc 
the particular characteristics of each'^ How does he illustrate c 
meaning of each? 

6 What characteristics of poetry are useful for a freshman wnter to 
mcorporate in his compositions now and then'’ 

7 How does Spender relate the sections of his essay to one another^ 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Why do you think poetry was rnneb more popular lo the past** 

2 What Values base you found m the reading of po*lry? 

3 What u your concepuon of modem poetry'^ In what ways does it seem 
stmiUr to modem art, or to music? 

4 Could you justify the statement that poetry (good and bad) still play* 
an unportant role m contemporary society? 

5 Does Spender’s description of bow a poem is made change your atti 
tude toward poets and poetry in any way? 

6 NVhy should anyone read what a cniic hag to say about poetry or any 
other work of art’ 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 D-fend or refute the thesu that cveryon- should read some poetry 
regularly 

2 Myfavontepoenj (orpoet) 

3 The man of thought and the mao of action m today’s world. 

4 The relative values of poetry and ficuon. 
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JEAN STAFFORD 

torn 1P15 IS on Jmmcm nowlijt md short story lonler tcsides 
coiilrilnilitij stort slonra lo The No. Yorlcr, Harper's, Harper's 
Bazaar, oiiil olber inajaones she hos fiMisbed turn oooets Boslcin 
Adventure ond The Mountain Uon [ Jtulb nod the Nopelisl, from 
Harper s Bazaar, ^lyiist 1931 , repntileii lijp permission of the author ] 

Cfruth and the ^Novelist 

TTierc are certain questions that nomvntcrs cannot resist putting 
to writers At the beginning of the conversation, the nonwriter, having 
been warned by his hostess of the business of his interlocutor, says, “Do 
you write under your own namet” as if the profession, especially for 
women, were even now regarded as daring and disreputable as in the days 
when Edith Wharton, still knmvn as Pussy Jones, shoci,ed all of New- 
port by publishing a book of poems at almost Uie same time that she was 
presented to society The question, to be sure, is asked because the non- 
writer has never heard of the writer and hopes for a clue, but one ts 
tempted sometimes to reply, “No, I call myself Charles Dickens ” I my- 
self have been taken several tunes for a Miss Stafford who ivrites a news- 
paper column on matters pertaining to health and for another Miss Staf- 
ford who is an analyst of handwriting, and many people have thrilled to 
meet me as the Miss Stafford who smgs and who they never dreamed 
wrote novels as well It is usually established next whether one writes 
poetry or prose and afterward the nonwriter inquires, “And what kind 
of novels are they? Are they love stones or wh^units’>’’ This question 
has always flummoxed me, and 1 have never found a sausfactory answer 
to it since I do not know what hard and fast category into which lo put 
myself I sidle out of that one and then am confronted with, ‘ \Vhere do 
you get your plots? Do you make them up or do ^u take them from 
real life?” Or I am posed this favorite, ‘ Doesn’t everyone clam up when 
jou come into a room for fear you’ll put ’em in a book"*” For it is gen- 
erally felt that the ivriter of fiction is a clever and deadly enemy, armed 
with the most treacherous of weapons and ready to lampoon his friends 
and relauves at tlie slightest provocaUon, some people, as a result, do gen- 
umely fear and hate us, but more, while protesting the opposite, long to 
find themselves masquerading in our make believe And we are often 
invited to expose the secrets of a We whose oivncr, for reasons of security, 
cannot expose himself Not long ago, I bad a letter from a woman m 
Michigan who. stating perfunctorily that she had read one of my books, 
went on to say. 
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“r\e always wanted to wTite a book but haven't the nack Howeyr. I 
do have a plot that someone could make into a wonderful book i }Ou 
would like to wTiic a book that has real spicc I have lots of reason lor 
not wanting an>one to know that it is my life but 1 was once really at- 
tracuve to men and alwa>s had at least three in love with me at otcc 
Now I’ve settled down and am bving a quiet life 1 have seven children 
People who know onl> a few of the real facts have told me a book of ni> 
life would sell like fur> If jou arc interested I will sell it to you and 
make arrangements to see you if you could come here and I’d bave W 
have your word for it no one would know it w’as my story You could 
make a fortune and become really famous I can tell you m one day and 
night all the real facts ” 

And in a postscript she added prcssin^y, “I'll only be at this address for 
one month so please let me know nght away if interested If not. I’ll write 
someone else who may take this deal ” 

Her imminent decampment for parts unknown — though she had pro- 
fessed to be settled doATi and hvmg quietly with her brood of seven 
together with the word deal which 1 mistrust except as it is used m 2 
game of cards, gav e me the unca^ impression that she had been hawking 
her wares for years and had had to move on periodically hke the va~ 
licensed sellers of walking dolls and hand-painlcd neckties on the streets 
of New York 1 did not accept the invitation to travel to Michigan and 
there to hsten for twenty four hours to the roll call of her old flames, 
feeling, perhaps unreasonably, that this would not be my style, just as 
Eudora VS elty once refused an opportunity to listen to one hundred fish- 
ing anecdotes, the repertory of someone else who didn't have the knack 
I have no doubt that the sweetheart of Michigan had spent an mterestmg 
life — clearly it had been a busy one — but to the imaginative writer, 
nearly all lives are interesting, all are raw material for fiction, so 1 saved 
the tram fare and worried along with some other “real spice” that I bad 

The most mterestmg hves of all, of course, arc our own and there is 
nothmg egomaniacal nor unmannerly m our bemg keenly concerned 
with what happens to us, if we did not firmly believe that ours are the 
most absorbmg expenences and the most acute perceptions, and the most 
compellmg human mvolvemenls, we would be no writers at all and we 
would, as well, be very duU company But il is not fair to buttonhole our 
reader with an exegesis of ourselves if there is the slightest nsk of bis 
bemg bored or embarrassed or offended, and whfle I have no objection 
to the use of autobiography— for m a sense all wntmg is of necessity 
autobiographical— I should counsel any beginner to wmnow carefully 
and to add a good portion of lies, the bigger the better Too great an ad- 
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diction to the truth is a hindrance to any wnter, and I think with terrible 
pity of a minor lady poet m Ohio who is not capable of so much as a fib 
Jn a long narrative poem called A Trek Through Florida, which recounts 
a trip she made by Greyhound bus with her sister, she says that they set 
forth one evening to see the planes take off at Pensacola, but after the 
reader has danced a while with excitement m his anticipation of the 
spectacle, he is dismayed to find that because of bad weather, there is no 
activity on the flying field at all and he has to get right back in the bus 
This IS to me the most frustrating poem m the English language, even 
^^orse than the couplet composed by the same puritanical truth teller, 

Then why should I not love bun, my father and my chum? 

I don’t think there’s more josi like him, but there may be some 

When I was young, I had the fortune and the pleasure of talking from 
tune to tune with Ford Madox Ford who, with the generosity that made 
him beloved of his pupils, read and comroenied on my aimless and plot- 
less short stories and on inchoate chapters of novels that were destined 
to die unborn One time, in appraising a character he found dispropor- 
tionately unsympathetic, he asked me how closely I had drawn the por- 
trait from life, and when I replied that I had been as sedulous as I knew 
how, be said, “That’s impolite and it’s not fiction ’ He went on to observe 
then that the better one knows one’s characters m life, the harder it is to 
limn them in fiction because one has too much materia), there are too 
many facets to tell the truth about, there are whole worlds of inconsist- 
encies and variants, and objectivity will fade when one’s personal attitude 
IS pennitted excessive prominence U is ibe business of the reader, not of 
the author, to sit in judgment, the author is not allowed to say, This man 
js a villain and you must believe me because 1 have known him all my 
life ” Unless you show forth his iniquities, die reader may not find hun 
iniquitous at all, not knowing that he sent the author a nasty comic valen- 
tine m the fourth grade 

I took Ford s advice very much to heart and subsequently I found that 
I could transform experience into artistic substance by the simplest ex- 
pedients by shifting the scene from the North to the South or from the 
East to the West, by changing the occupation of a character or the color 
of his hair or the fit of his clothes In his mythical environment and with 
his new lineaments and his unfamiliar wardrobe, my acquauitance was 
presently easy to handle 

And then, after years of attacking from ambush and throwing up 
smoke screens, I made the same tactical error I had made in ihe begin 
mng, and did so unconsciously It is my mtention to tell you about this, a 
problem completely autobiographical I am no teacher and I could not 
teach anyone the first thing about writing, the most I can do is to seek 
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my ovvn creed m the conclusions I hope to draw from this rather de- 
pressing and instructive story The creed is difTcrcnt from the one I he 
ten years ago and I dare say it is different from the one I shall hold ten 
years hence All the imponderables that play upon us, the state of the 
world, the mtellectual fashions of our times, our personal triumphs and 
misfortunes, our reading and our writing itself slowly shift the emphasis of 
our beliefs But one of the greatest blessings of all to a fiction writer is that 
he may change his mind and never be called a turncoat 

My story begins in Cambridge, Massachusetts, one evening in 1946 
when two poets and 1 were exchanging memories of life in the thirties 
We were coevals and we had had the same frame of reference I told 
them an intricate talc of an act of violence in which I had been peripher- 
ally mvolved when I was in college, I had been witness to a suicide that 
had come at the end of a spectacularly u^y life, but one so illustrative of 
the middle years of the decade that my description of it sounded hhe an 
old lecture on the manners and the morals of those days The actions 
were motivated by the dislocations of the twenties that had still not been 
set right, by the depression, by the end of prohibition, by the New Deal 
It involved that famous song of our times ‘ Gloomy Sunday” that tvas 
said to have started an epidemic of suicide amongst college students all 
over the world, the game Monopoly figured in it and the Young Commu- 
nist League, Ulysses, the undergraduate vogue of swallowing goldfish 
and the world-wide furore caused by the birth of the Dionne quintuplets 
It concerned a boy who had sat next to me in Latin Comedy and had 
made a tolerable sum of pocket money for himself by renting out, at a 
dollar and a half a day, an unexpurgated copy of Lady Chatterley's Lo\cr 
which he had smuggled in from Trance on a tramp steamer Because m 
that region there was still local option and our town was dry, there was, 
in my story, a bootlegger who kept his pmts of filmy booze hidden from 
the revenue officers under a manure pile m his back yard There were 
medical students who went on ether jags, chemistry students who stole 
gram alcohol from the laboratory and made bathtub gin m milk bottles 
for consumption at the Junior Prom, professors who were open advo 
cates of the U S S R and were neither questioned nor shunned, sopho- 
more firebrands who were later to go to the Spanish Revolution with the 
International Brigade, and German exchange students who created inci- 
dents m classes m political economy Just as important were the omis- 
sions amt Semitism was not yet a major issue nor had the Catholic 
ate“vear ,?r “"vem in any number, a postgradu- 

nt 1 vocabulary 

1 times have changed- Not long 

ago a taxi driver m Nciv York, transporting me a mortally long distance. 
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told me in meticulous detail all he had discussed that mommg with his 
analyst He assured me that he was not a nut but if he were, he would 
be diagnosed as a mamc-depressive ) 

But m addition to its being typucal of our generation, my story had 
universal elements and an urgent drama and compelling implications 
And when I had finished with my recite, my friends said that I must 
write it down, that it was obviously my next novel and that it was, so to 
speak, ready-made I should wnte it, they said, just as I had told it to 
them I was then close to the end of my second book and was casting 
about for a new subject, and smee I respected the taste and the wisdom 
of the poets, I decided to follow their suggestion and a few months later 
began my novel about college life id the thirties and the shocking event 
that had altered the whole course of my existence and had loitered hor- 
ridly as a nightmare for eleven years At this point I should say that file 
years before that evenmg m Cambridge and six years after I had seen 
a life go up m gun smoke, I had written the whole thing down m a long 
story which was a failure since I did not know what it was about and 
had no idea what my own feeling toward the characters m it was But m 
1946 I believed that by this time the emotional experience had sunk 
deeply enough to rise again as literary experience and now that the im- 
mediacy was removed, I could examine its components judiciously and 
disclose Its meanings I had been so out of touch with alt the people who 
bad been involved that I was certain I could create them out of whole 
cloth 

But from the very start I faced more perplexing problems than ever 
before in my life They stemmed partly from the fact that J had told the 
story and that afterward, in many conversations with my fnends I 
talked still more of it This was an infraction of what should be one of 
the cardinal rules of wnting keep your mouth shut about work in- 
progress But my troubles went deeper the matter was extremely per- 
sonal and interior and was, I discovered, quite as painful in recollection 
as It had been m its genesis when I watched the death throes of a tor- 
mented human being I found that I bad, after all, not forgotten the 
people I had known then, and I reproduced all the misencs of those days 
with pitiless accuracy I am reminded here of another occasion on which 
I wrote directly out of my own life, 1 wrote a story about an automobile 
accident I had been m, m which my skull had been fractured and my 
nose had been smashed to smithereens In describing the pain that as- 
sailed my heroine, I so perfectly revived my own old pam that each 
time 1 sat down at my typewntcr I acquired a shattenng headache that 
no amount of aspirm could cure But that was only a physical distress, 
and the canvas I had set out to cover was not a large one 
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I fancy that m the next three and a half years, as I worked on the sui- 
cide story, I accumulated twenty pounds of manuscript and destrojed 
an equal amount I completed two versions, one in the first person and 
one m the third, I tried and rejected the omniscient observer, I made ^ 
effort to imitate Dostoevskis method in The Brothers Kararnazoi, the 
use of a fellow citizen to record the lives of the principals By actual 
count, I wTOte twenty three versions of the first chapter with twentj- 
three different accentuations But the book continued to be a mess, 
heavy, fiat, oppressively factual and cumbrously emotional Something 
ailed my prose and all my rhythms were off, it was as if 1 had been cut off 
from language and from tone and mood and from the understanding of 
the sunplest methods of composition I was writing about people I knew 
as well as I knew myself, about a setting that w'as as immediately before 
my senses as the room m which I sat at my typewriter, about a sequence 
of events that I had thought about and talked about a hundred tunes 
And even so, every page, every sentence, bore the signature of a prevari- 
cator I told hes right and left not only about my characters but about hu 


manity m general, but they were not good lies, they were pedestnan, 
malicious and transparent 

The clever reasons why I could not progress m the book varied ss I 
thought them up college was too remote from me, 1 claimed, so I 
for some months to Columbia to study botany, and I became so absorbed 
by what I saw under my microscope that 1 amved at the laboratory bngbl 
and earl) every morning and came home at sundown I was persuaded 
that my study would have a double function, not only would I redeem 
the sense of campus life but 1 might acquire the levelheaded objectivity of 
a scientist But I saw no students 1 was mstructed by a geneucist m hts 
own laboratory, and 1 saw him and his compamons who were breeding 
mice with tails like bolls of lightning and mice that danced in cucles 
counterclockwise I learned a good deal about botany and something 
about genetics and about the jokes that make scientists laugh, but these 
acquisitions did not further the project on my desk at home 
1 hit upon another explanation the fault lay m my residence m hef' 
York, an improbable place for a wnter, and allhou^ this I do believe 
is true, moving out of the city would not have solved the problem, any- 
hovv, at that time, it was impossible However, this gave me an excuse to 
rtudy brochures issued by real estate brokers advertisrag country proper- 
*n>self thoroughly w^lh the rural regions of Ireland 
desimbcd for me m exuberant guidebooks To escape the noise of my 
ap;^eni building where, below me. there was a music school for 
hilc^ who ceaselessly practiced the piccolo obbligato from “Tbe Stars 
and Stnpes Forever,” I used to go with my notebooks to a small pnvais 
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library, thinking that in the luxunous quiet there I would come to terms 
with the book But I tended rather to come to terms with tlie books Mrs 
Wharton had written than with the one I had not Occasionally I spent 
whole mornings at the zoo m Central Park communing with Joe the 
chimpanzee who smokes cigars and sometimes strolls in a sailor suit, 
hand m hand with his keeper Frequently I walked across Brooklyn 
Bridge and I closely studied the motley buildings of Welfare Island from 
a bench on the East Riwr Dnvi., I took sighi-seeing boats around the 
island of Manhattan and I lunched one Saturday m Hoboken where, m a 
single block, I counted twenty-two saloons In the worst periods of guilt 
I consoled myself by saying that all this was grist to the mill and that m 
time I would make use of the sights and sounds and smells m these 
byways of the city There were sometimes stretches when I wrote for ten 
hours a day, but these were followed by Jong intervals when I avoided 
the sight of the manuscripts on my desk as if they were the source of a 
physical pain and I fled my rooms, seeking a fresh aflection but firmly 
convinced that I was really looking for a way to write this novel which 
had been scheduled for publication numerous times I set deadlines for 
myself and I had my publisher set deadlines for me The light at my desk 
was bad, so I had lengthy consultations with people who might remedy it 
I was distracted by the piccolos, by dogs that barked and babies that 
howled, by the cocktail parties I went to and the ones I did not go to but 
heard about Probably the most ingenious of my escapes was this I de^ 
elmed an advance from my publisher and therefore, m order to live, 1 
was obliged to write short stories and articles which naturally consumed 
my time and claimed my attention Then my apartment began to depress 
and confine me, and I moved to another so much costlier that I had to 
spend even longer hours on earning my bread and butter Pervading all 
these troubled months was the deep sense that whatever gift 1 once 
bad had was gone forever 

A few days before last Christmas, on an afternoon after a morning 
when I started on page one again for the twenty-fourth time, the reason 
I could not write the novel dawned upon me It was ever so simple I 
bated my material The years I had elected to write about had not been 
happy ones for me nor for any of my characters and we emerged, m 
my merciless pages, unappealing to a degree m our melancholy, humor 
less, morbid, self seeking, unworthy of any but the dreary fates I meted 
out to us I had used my old tricks had elongated people who in real life 
were short, had turned men into wOTien and professors into priests, had 
stricken hale men with heart disease and had invested imbeciles with 
erudition But while the disguises might have fooled my readers, they did 
not take me m for a ramute. and behind the fake mustaches and the 
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plaster noses, the wigs, the wooden legs and bogus passports, I saw my 
friends and foes and kinsmen But most of all, I saw my own ubiquitous 
self, practicing ventriloquism to no purpose I was everywhere hampered 
by my irrational feeling that I must not alter the facts, that I must tell the 
truth and, moreover, tell nothing but the truth, that every act must come 
m Its proper chronological order, as the poets had said, it was as if I 
were making a confession to a jury upon which my very life depende 
I nflled through the enormous pile of typewritten paper and concluded 
that every page of it was bad Whether the architecture of the book an 
the prose of it and its conception were really as bad as I judged them to 
be, I shall probably never know, but my own dislike of it was sufTicicnt, I 
realized that I would never publish it no matter how I treated it in its final 
version 

In this conviction on that bright day 1 burned it up, leaving no word 
of It behind As the last feather of smoke curled up my chimney, I under- 
went a severe shock that lasted for several days But when it had passed, 

1 knew from the joyous state of my mind that I had performed one of the 
most sensible acts of my life There came to me the realization that for aU 
these fruitless months I had been the victim of a delusion, I had believed 
that because the events of my story had been important to me and bad 
enormously influenced my thought and my behavior, they were therefore 
of literary use and significance 1 had fell that I ffiust write it down, that 
I must make this explanation of myself as a specimen of my generation m 
the formative years There is a belief held by many that every novelist has 
in him one book that is more particularly his book than any other, that 
in It he will reveal the quuitessence of his talent The Sun Also xs 
probably Hemingway’s and The Great Gatsby is Fitzgerald’s This may 
be true for every writer and it may not be, but of one thmg I am certain 
that book evolves as naturally as does any other and it is not possible to 
say, as the poets urged me to say before I started to compose, “This is 
my testament Here will be the crystallization of what I, as a writer, want 
to say And further, I do not believe that this book must necessarily be 
the most autobiographical I remembered, as I glanced once at the pile of 
ashes m ray grate, that twice before I had destroyed completed novels 
They, too, had dealt with signal happenings m my life and they, too, had 
been seen unclearly through a cloud of emotion, I had destroyed them 
for the same reason, that I had disliked my data, had been more per- 
sonally omnipresent than coolly omniscient, and that m failmg to please 
myself I failed equaUy to please my reader As it happens those books, 
written a good many years ago, were predicated on prmciples and prej 
udices that I have long since repudiated, and I am frank to admit that 
1 would be ashamed i£ they existed now between a publisher’s terribly 
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durable covers The endme of ihis story is a wry li 3 pp> one About a 
week after the fire I bccan to vvnic a brand new noicl one (hit had been 
at the back of my mind lantalamg me a!} the time that I had been hac 
ridden by the other It deals with people I base never met and with a 
permutation of circumstances that has no counterpart in my own hfe and 
It IS set m a part of the world that bewitches me (I had always quarreled 
with the landscape of the other ) I am not required to resuscitate anv 
black humors and therefore to suffer them again, and because m\ protag 
onist IS not myself, I am kindly and uninhibited I have no need to settle 
scores with any of my characters and therefore have no fear of buninff 
anyone s fcelmgs if I make him base when it suits my purpose or absurd 
w hen it suits my mood Above all I am freed of Uie cripplin'* tendency to 
tell the truth 1 11 make (hose planes take off at Pensacola even if there « 
a hurricane and every last one of the pilots is dead drunk 
J do not advocate the rc/ection of capcncnce for if I did and practiced 
what I preached, I would have to stop wTiimg mmorrow But 1 do argue 
long and loud against the case history and particularly the case history 
that IS long on psychological analysis and short on action and plot f 
don t hkc to read intimate facts that are none of my business and I 
blush darkly m the presence of a flagellant who whips himself for h« 
private Mns with the terms he borrows from the doctors Tlicrc are limes 
when I wish wc might return to the reticence of my parents era when 
people kept their secrets sinners might beat their breasts and scream 
out their trespasses at revival meetings, but one dtdn t meet those people 
socially, now, they arc on hand at every cocktail party fresh from the 
analystscouch It was perhaps ridiculous and I dare say it was sometimes 
unkind to hide away relatives of unsound mmd m upper bedrooms but 
still that seems to me more becoming than to brag m public about the 
lunatic heniagc that can explain our own misdeeds 
Yoif could justly accuse me of disobeymg my own rules for certainly 
I have revealed myself to you m a very private dilemma and you know 
how much tune I have wasted and you know that 1 idle in ih- prmatc 
house and have a predilection for amassing useless inf rrmton about 
The Amah advice I offer IS this tvl*- with agrain of 
salt the chchi that it K possible (o nd oneself of a grief or a fuill of an 
ugly memory by writing of it if you wnie of yourself write with corn 
passion and lay the blame for setting lb- house on f re on somco''c 

else If the story rs intolerable to you or boring or disgusing th-chse-cv 
arc that jshow nwill strike your tender Don t talk your story away n«t 

even to a publisher who gives you a long cxpciHive lunch at ih- Riix 
And unless you thought of it flat don i l*t anyo-e not rvvn a brace of 
poets tell you what to write DutabovToU if you have cc-ntn tied crefy 
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foil) and broken every rule m the book, don’t be afraid to give up When 
the labors of three >ears and a half went up the chimney and out to 
mingle with the atmosphere of New York, 1 felt in control of my own 
bailiwick again now that the mtruder, that rabid devotee of truth, w-as 
banished 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 WTiat IS the advantage of Miss Stafford s informal, personal approach 
to her subject** 

2. For what reasons do*^ Miss Stafford say that “too great an addictioa 
to truth IS a hindrance to an> WTUer**^ 

3 WTiat were some of the difficulties she encountered in trying to make 
a novel from real expenences with which she was familiar^ 

4 WTiat reasons does she gisc for finally abandoning the novel that 
would not come out right"* 

5 What IS her final answer to the problem that was raised by her lack 
of success with the novel she tried lo WTite"* 

6 In what ways can a novel be more informative and effective than a 
work of non fiction^ 

7 Miss Stafford and Mrs Woolf arc both successful novelists NVhat e!5“ 
menis of their style lend to prove thu"* 

8 V.'hat u the significance of Miss Staffords sUtement that "It » 
business of the reader, not the author, to sii m judgment 

9 Summarize in one sentence Miss Stafford’s pnncipal idea 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 WTiat do you think arc the chief reasons why people are interested m 
learning how writers do their work'’ 

2. you deduce from Miss Stafford s experience any general principle* 
about the atjiiude one oueht to have tow ard his work** 

3 If literal truth to fact, or something like it, is probably not useful 
material for the novelist, is there some other kind of truth that the 
novelist can usefully employ’ 


TOPICS FORVVRITINC 

1 An npsntnct of mme Irnmfomrf into te,on 
^ Truth IS (or is not) stranger than fiction 

3 Fiction is fact 

4 I (o, ^ ^ 

3 novel that has most influenced me 

fnen'^ ~ (character m a novel) better than I know most of my 
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IS right that each should give us Yet few people ask from books what 
books can give us Most commonly we come to books with blurred and 
divided minds, asking of fiction that it shall be true, of poetry that it 
shall be false, of biography that it shall be flattering, of history that it 
shall enforce our own prejudices If we could bailish all such preconcep- 
tions when we read, that would be an admirable beginning Do not 
dictate to your author, try to become him Be his fellow-worker and 
accomplice If you hang back, and reserve and criticise at first, you are 
preventing yourself from getting the fullest possible value from what you 
read But if you open your mind as widely as possible, then signs and 
hints of almost imperceptible fineness, from the twist and turn of the 


first sentences, will brmg you into the presence of a human being unlike 
any other Steep yourself in this, acquamt yourself with this, and soon 
>ou will find that your author is giving you, or attempting to give you, 
something far more definite The thirty two chapters of a novel — if 
consider how to read a novel first — are an attempt to make something 
as formed and controlled as a building but words are more impalpable 
than bricks, reading is a longer and more complicated process than 
seeing Perhaps the quickest way to understand the elements of what a 
novelist is doing is not to read, but to write, to make your own experiment 
with the dangers and diQicuUics of words Recall, then, some event that 
lias left a distinct impression on you— how at the comer of the street, 
perhaps, you passed two people talking A tree shook, an electric light 
danced, the tone of the talk was comic, but also tragic, a whole vision, an 
entire conception, seemed contained in that moment 
But when you attempt to reconstruct it in words, you will find that it 
“""“‘'"g impressions Some must be subdued, 
"'III luse. probubly, aU grasp upon 

vou w,ll be To “h' "'>''='“>-^<>1. Jane Austen, Hardy Now 

we arf m mastery It is not merely that 

^or^L’Hardy™ : : “'T' ^-e Austen, or 

Hobnmn CruL, .. ^ '™S “ tlillorent world Here, m 

after another theVic^t ^ road, one thing happens 

auLd advemure m"^" 

Austen Hers is ihe d ^^D'thing to Defoe they mean nothmg to Jane 

mirrors of then tlk SmTlh’ ’"t, '>>' *= 
accustomed oursebes to the iliaractcrs And it, when we have 
Hardy, wc arc once more mg-room and its reflections, we turn to 

stars are above oar C» Tb“e"oT"'' ’T’' 

tlic darb side that come "^md is now exposed — 

that comes uppermost m solitude, not the light side that 
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romance; and then again travel north with that oilier Lady Pcmbrolc, 
Anne Qifford, to her wild moors, or plunge into Uic city and control our 
merriment at the siglit of Gabriel Harvey in his black velvet suit arguing 
about poetry with Spenser. Nothing is more fascinating than to grope and 
stumble in the alternate darkness and splendour of Elizabethan London. 
But there is no staying there. The Temples and tlic Swifts, the Harlcjs 
and the St. Johns beckon us on; hour upon hour can be spent disentan' 
gling their quarrels and deciphering their characters; and when we tire of 
them we can stroll on, past a lady in black wearing dbmonds, to Samuel 
Johnson and Goldsmith and Garrick; or cross the channel, if we like, 
and meet Voltaire and Diderot, Madame du Defland; and so back to 
England and Twickenham — how certain places repeat themselves and 
certain names’— where Lady Bedford had her Park once and Pope 


lived later, to Walpole’s home at Strawberry Hill. But Walpole in- 
troduces us to such a swarm of new acquaintances, there arc so many 
houses to visit and bells to ring that we may well hesitate for a moment, 
on the Miss Berrys’ doorstep, for example, when behold, up comes 
Thackeray; he is the friend of the woman whom Walpole loved; so that 
merely by going from friend to friend, from garden to garden, from house 
to house, v\e have passed from one end of English literature to another 
and wake to find ourselves here again in the present, if we can so 
differentiate this moment from all that have gone before. This, then, 
is one of the ways in which we can read these lives and letters; we can 
make them light up the many windows of the past; we can watch the 
famous dead in their famUiar habits and fancy sometimes that we arc very 
close and can surprise iheir secrets, and sometimes we may pull out a play 
or a poem that they have written and see whether it reads differently in the 
presence of the author. But this again rouses other questions. How far, we 
miKt ask ourselves, is a book influenced by its writer’s life— how far 
IS It safe to let the man interpret the writer? How far shaU we resist or 
give %ay to Ac sympa Aies and antipaAies Aat Ae man himself rouses in 
sensitive arc ^^ords, so recepUve of Ae character of Ae auAor? 
These are questions Aat press upon us when we read lives and letters, 
to fo-- "oUimg can be more fabd 

onttofmto cim, not to throw light 

a“d exerS^™, with famous people, but to refresh 

riX toroTto ^‘‘■’‘.'“''ors. Is there not an c^n window on *= 
^Hrs^nttint’^^rhtt^^ to stop'^eadlns and l^h 
its T>eroetu3l mr.v,».Tre. . m its unconsciousness, its irrelevance, 

fillip her nail at ih°' galloping round the field, the woman 

hthug her pad at the well, dm donkey dnowing back his head and 
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emitting his long, acrid moan. The greater part of any library is noihint* 
but the record of such fleeting rooracnte in the lives of men, women, and 
donkeys Every literature, as it grows oM, has its rubbish heap, its record 
of vanished moments and forgotten lives told in faltering and feeble 
accents that have perished But if you give yourself up to the delight of 
rubbish-reading you will be surprised, indeed you wiU be overcome, by 
the relics of human life that have been cast out to moulder It may be one 
letter but what a vision it gives’ Jt may be a few sentences — but what 
vistas they suggest' Sometimes a whole story will come together with 
such beautiful humour and pathos and completeness that it seems as if 
a great novelist had been at work, yet it is only an old actor, Tate Wilkin- 
son, remembering the strange story of Captain Jones, it is only a young 
subaltern serving under Arthur Wellesley and falling m love with a 
pretty girl at Lisbon, it is only Maria Allen iettmg fall her sewing m the 
empty drawing-room and sighing how she wishes she had taken Dr 
Burney's good advice and had never eloped with her Rishy None of this 
has any value, it is negligible in tbe extreme, yet how absorbing it is 
now and again to go through tbe rubbish heaps and find rings and 
scissors and broken noses buried m the huge past and try to piece them 
together while the colt gallops round the field, the woman fills her pail at 
the well, and the donkey brays 

But we tire of rubbish-readuig m the long run We tire of searching 
for what is needed to complete the half truth which is all that tbe Wilkin- 
sons, the Bunburys, and the Maria Allens are able to offer us They had 
not the artist’s power of mastering and eliminating, they could not tell 
the whole truth even about their own lives, they have disfigured the story 
that might have been so shapely Facts are all that they can offer us, and 
facts are a very inferior form of ficliou Thus the desire grows upon us to 
have done with half statements and approximations, to cease from 
searchmg out the mmute shades of human character, to enjoy the greater 
abstractness, the purer truth of fiction Thus we create the mood, mtense 
and generalised, unaware of detail, but stressed by some regular, recur- 
rent beat, whose natural expression is poetry, and that is the time to read 
poetry when we are almost able to write it 


Western wind, when wilt thou blow? 
The small ram down can ram 
Chnst, if my love were in my arms. 
And I m my bed againf 


The impact ot poetry is so hard and direct that for the moment there 
IS no other sensation except that ot the poem itself IVhat profound depths 
we visit then-how sudden and complete is our immemo^ There n 
nothing here to catch hold ot, nothing to stay ns in our flight. The lUusion 
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o£ fiction IS gradual, its effects are prepared, but who when they read these 
four hnes stops to ask who wrote them, or conjures up Uie thought of 
Donne’s house or Sidney’s secretary, or enmeshes them in the intricacy 
of the past and the succession of generations'’ The poet is always our 
contemporary Our being for the moment is centred and constricted, as 
m any violent shock of personal emotion Afterwards, it js true, the 
sensation begins to spread in wider rings through our mmds, remoter 
senses are reached, these begin to sound and to comment and we arc 
aware of echoes and reflections The mtensity of poetry covers an im- 
mense range of emotion Wc have only to compare the force and direct- 
ness of 

1 shall fall like a tree, and find my ^vc, 

Only remembering that I grieve, 

with the wavering modulation of 

Minutes arc numbered by the fall of sands. 

As by an hour glass the span of time 
Doth waste us to our graves, and wc look on it, 

An age of pleasure, revelled out, comes home 
At last, and ends in sorrow, but the life. 

Weary of not numbers every sand. 

Wailing in sighs, until the last drop down, 

So to conclude calamity in rest, 

or place the meditative calm of 

whether u c be young or old. 

Our destiny, our being’s heart and home. 

Is with infinitude and only there. 

With hope jt IS, hope that can never die. 

Effort, and expectation, and desire. 

And something evermore about to be, 

beside the complete and mcAhauslibIc loveliness of 
The moving Moon went up the sky. 

And no where did abide 
Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside — 

or the splendid fantasy of 

And the woodland haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter 
When, far down some gJade, 

Of the great world s burning. 

One soft flame upturning 
Seems, to his discerning. 

Crocus in the shade 
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(o bcdlmk us ot die varied an of ihe poet, his pouer to make us at 
once actors and spiclalors. his pow« to ran lus hand mlo character as 
It It were a glove, and be Falstalt or Lear, his power to condense, to 
Widen, to state, once and forever 

“We have only to compare’’— wnh iliose words the cat is out of the 
bag, and (he true complexity of reading is admitted The first process, to 
receive impressions with the utmost understanding, is only half the 
process of reading, it must be completed, if wc arc to get the whole 
pleasure from a booh, by another We must pass judgment upon these 
multitudinous impressions, we must make of these fleeting shapes one that 
IS hard and lasting But not directly Wart for the dust of reading to 
settle, for the conflict and the questioning to die down, walk, talk, pull 
the dead petals from a rose, or fall asleep Then suddenly without our 
wUlmg It, for It IS thus that Nature undertakes these transiuons, the book 
will return, but differently It will float to the top of the mmd as a whole 
And the book as a whole is different from the book received currently 
m separate phrases Details now fit themselves into their places We see 
the shape from start to finish, it is a barn, a pig sty, or a cathedral Now 
then we can compare book with book as ^^e compare budding with 
budding But this act of comparison means that our attitude has changed, 
we arc no longer the friends of the writer, but his judges, and just as we 
cannot be too sympathetic as friends, so as judges we cannot be loo 
severe Are they not criminals, books that have wasted our tunc and 
sympathy, are they not the most msidious enemies of society, corrupters, 
dcillers, the writers of false books, faked books, books that fiU the air 
with decay and disease'’ Let us then be severe m our judgments, let us 
compare each book with the greatest of its kind There they hang m the 
mind the shapes of the books wc have read solidified by the judgments we 
have passed on them — Robinson Crusoe Emma The Return of the 
Native Compare the novels with these — even tiic latest and least of 
novels has a right to be judged with the best And so with poetry— when 
the intoxicaUon of rhythm has died down and the splendour of words 
has faded a visionary shape will return to us and this must be compared 
with Lear, with Phedre. witli The Prelude or if not with these, with 
whatever is the best or seems to us to be the best in its ow n kind And wc 
may be sure that the newness of new poetry and ficuon is its most super- 
ficial quality and that wc have only to alter slightly, not to recast, the 
standards by which we base judged the old 

It would be foolish, then, to pretend that the second part of reading, 
to judge, to compare, is as simple as the first — to open the mmd wide to 
the fast flockmg of innumi-rable impressions To continue rcadmg without 
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the book before >ou, to hold one shadow-shape against another, to have 
read widely enough and with enon^ understanding to make such com- 
parisons alive and illummatmg— that is difficult, il is still more difficult to 
press further and to say, “Not only is the book of this sort, but it is of this 
value, here it fails, here it succeeds, this is bad, that is good ’’ To catty 
out this part of a reader’s duty needs such unaginalion, insight, and learn- 
ing that It IS hard to conceive any one mind sufficiently endowed, im- 
possible for the most self-confident to find mote than the seeds of such 
powers m himself Would it not be wiser, then, to remit this part 
of readmg and to allow the critics, the gowned and furred authorities of 
the hbrary, to decide the question of the book’s absolute value for us^ 
Yet how impossible* We may stress the value of sympathy, we may try 
to sink our own identity as we read But we know that we cannot sym- 
pathise wholly or immerse ourselves wholly, there is always a demon m 
us who whispers, “I hale, I love,” and we cannot silence him Indeed, 

It IS precisely because we bate and we love that our relation with the 
poets and novelists is so intimate that we find the presence of another 
person mlolerable And even if the results are abhorrent and our 
judgments are wrong, suU our taste, the nerve of sensation that sends 
shocks through us, is our chief illuminant, we learn through feelmg, we 
cannot suppress our own idiosyncrasy without impoverishing it But as 
tune goes on perhaps we can tram our taste, perhaps we can make it 
submit to some control When it has fed greedily and lavishly upon 
books of all sorts — poetry, fiction, history, biography — and has slopped 
readmg and looked for long spaces upon the variety, the mcongniity of 
the hvmg world, we shall find that it is changing a little, it is not so 
greedy, it is more reflective It will begm to brmg us not merely judg- 
ments on particular books, but it will tell us that there is a quality com- 
mon to certain books Listen, it will say, what shall wc call this"^ And it 
will read us perhaps Lear and then perhaps the Agamemnon m order to 
bring out that common quality Thus, with our taste to guide us, we shall 
venture bejiond the particular book m search of qualities that group 
books together, we shall give them names and thus frame a rule that 
brings order mto our perceptions We shall gam a further and a rarer 
pleasure from that discnimnauon But as a rule only lives when it is 

perpetually broken by contact with the books themselves nothmg is 

easier and more stultifying than to make rules which exist out of touch 
with facts, m a vacuum — now at last, in order to steady ourselves m 
this difficult attempt, it may be well to turn to the very rare writers who 
are able to enlighten us upon htcrature as an art Coleridge and Dryden 
and Johnson, m their considered cnuctsm, the poets and novelists them- 
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selves m Iheir uncomidered sayrags, are often surprisingly relevant, they 
light up and solidify tile vague ideas that hate been tumbling in the 
misty depths of our minds But they are only able to help us it tie come 
to them laden with questions and suggestions won honestly in the course 
of our own reading They can do nothing for us if »e herd ourselves un- 
der their authority and he down hhe sheep in the shade of a hedge We 
can only understand thetr rnhng when it comes m congict with our own 
and vanquishes it 

Jf this IS so, if to read a book as it should be read calls for ilie rarest 
qualities of imsgioation, &ctd judgment, you may perhaps con- 

clude that literature is a very complex art and that it is unlikely that ue 
shall be able, even after a lifetime of reading, to make any valuable con- 
tribution to its criticism We must remain readers, we shall not put on 
the further glory that belongs to those rare bemgs who are also critics 
But siiU we have our responsibiliues as readers and even our importance 
The standards we raise and the judgments we pass steal into the air and 
become part of the atmosphere which writers breathe as they work An 
mfluence is created which tells upon ifacm even if n never finds its way 
into print And that influence, if it were well ustructed, vigorous and in- 
dividual and sincere, might be of great value now when criticism is 
necessarily in abeyance, when books pass m review like the procession 
of animals m a sliootmg gallery, and the critic has only one second m 
which to load and aim and shoot and may well be pardoned if be mis- 
takes rabbits for tigers, eagles for barndoor fowls, or misses altogether 
and wastes his shot upon some peaceful coiv graamg in a further field 
If behind the erratic gunfire of the press the author felt that there was 
another kind of criticism, the opinion of people reading for the love of 
reading, slowly and unprofessionalJy, and judging with great sympathy 
and yet with great seventy, might this not improve the quality of his 
work? And if by our means books were to become Monger, richer, and 
more varied, that would be an end worth reaching 

Yet who reads to bnng about an end however desirable’ Are there 
not some pursuits that ue pract/se because they arc good m themselves, 
and some pleasures that are final’ And is not this among them’ I have 
sometimes dreamt, at least, that when the Day of Judgment dawns and 
the great conquerors and lawyers and statesmen come to receive their 
rewards— their crowns, their laurels, their names carved indelibly upon 
imperishable marble— the Almighty will turn to peter and will say not 
without a certain envy when He secs us coming with our books under 
our arms, ’ Look, these need no reward We have nothing to give them 
here They have loved reading” 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 How docs Mrs WoolCs essay differ from a manual of reading? Is 
her advice practical'’ 

2 Mrs Wooirs style has been called charming How is the charm 
achiev ed”* 

3 With how many of the authors and worts mentioned arc j ou familiar'’ 
What IS the value and purpose of such prohlie reference'’ 

4 What can you learn m general about the informal essay from this 
example'’ 

5 Explain the attitude behind Mrs Woolfs advice, “Do not dictate to 
your author, try to become hun." 

6 What does she suggest about the nature of the appeal of all reading, 
whether of great authors or minor ones, of novels or biographies 
or poetry'’ 

7 W^t does she say are the merits of “rubbish reading"'’ What are its 
defects? 

8 Explain Mrs Woolfs conception of the second half of the process of 
reading to pass judgment on the impressions »e have received 

9 What does she recommend as the way to go about judging the rela 
tive worth of books'’ Why must we do this for ourselves instead of 
leaving it to the critics? 

10 What does sb: say about the final value of reading? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What are some of the kinds of printed matter that Mrs Woolf leaves 
out of coosiderauoo? Why'’ 

2, What reasons can you suggest why few people read as much as Mrs 
Woolf seems to assume they do'’ Should they’’ 

3 What are some of the purposes of printed book reviews'’ 

4 Give an example of what you can tell about a novelist himself from 
reading bis novels 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 My greatest adventure in reading. 

2. How 1 read a book. 

3 Temptations to rubbish reading. 

4 Id rather read the book than see ibe movie (or vice versa) 

5 Arcviewofafavonlcbook, 

6 Autofaiograpbyof a reader 
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Chapter '^ive 





Introduction 


For many people buffeted by today’s world of rapid change and 
constant strain, the arts offer peace of mind, tranquility, and genuine 
recreation Edna St Vincent Jvlillay once said of music that it was 
my rampart and my only one " Many a New York office \\ orkcr has 
drawn strength from the severely mtelfigcnt face of Sir Thomas \lore 
in the portrait by Holbein m the Fnck Museum, or from a great motion 
picture revived at the Museum of Modem Art A deep and abiding 
interest m music and pamtmg results in many nchly spent leisure 
hours, for great works of art, unlike ordinary diversions, have mfinite 
capacity for self renewal 

An educated man uses his leisure time for re-crcation as well as 
recreation, for self renewal, for creating within himself an awareness 
of the richness diversity and joy that life can be, though perhaps too 
seldom is It seems not unlikely that an understanding and an enjoyment 
of the ffne arts is indispensable to most of us today 
Of the vanous art forms— pamtmg, sculpture, drama, architecture, 
motion pictures, photography, and music— the latter three arc the ones 
most readily available to students The opportunities for going to 
the movies, seeing photographs, and attending concerts arc almost 
unlimited m university and college communities Truly, sse do not 
always consider motion pictures an art, for very good reason, nor 
docs the average juke box offer us any very great artistic inspiration 
in cither its appearance or its output But many great motioi pictures 
are works of art, and an Interest in the juke box docs not preclude cn 
joynicnt and understanding of other kinds of music from folk ballads 
to operas and symphonies — from which many a jukc box tunc 
has been borrowed 

We catioQt uodcrsiand one another unless wc speak a common 
language, and we cannot understand, and hence cannot enjoy Iiicra 
turc, music or painting unless we know the peculiar language of each 
for art IS a complex form of communication It is the purpose of the 
cs>a>s m this section to introduce >ou to the languages of art and to 
open the door to understanding and pleasure 
The eminent critics whose essays comprise this section feel and 



imply m common that pleasure in art results from unclerslanclmg the 
nature of the art form, and that such understanding results from direct 
expenence, from keeping ones eye or ear, on the object To enjoy 
pictures, paintinjjS and photographs — look at then), to enjoj music 
listen to it, to enjoy literature — ^read jt They do not consider it 
necessary to learn an extensive technical or aesthetic vocabulary m 
order to de\elop appreciation Many of you may not yet have had the 
time or the opportunity to famiharae yourselves v\ ith the famous works 
of art cited as examples by the four wnters, but it is not necessary 
to be familiar vs ith these works m order to understand the major points 
the essays make Each supplies you with a sensitive and relatively 
simple approach to a medium 

MacKmIey Helm is a man who has uritten extensively on music, 
Mexico, and art, and his essay What to Look for in Pictures' is, as 
its title states, an introduction to looking intelligently at paintings of 
any style or period He is concerned with the means by vshich the 
painter communicates his language of line, form, composition, and 
color Many of his references to painters and paintings arc more 
familiar than they would have been ten years ago, because of the 
significant attempts of magazines like £i/e and intelligent advertisers to 
familiarize us w ith famous paintings of the past and present 

B H Haggm has been for many years the bnihant and controversial 
cntjc of 7be t\^aho>i His essay Music for the Man Who Enjoys 
also regards art as a process of communication, although he 
does not speak specifically of the language of art He is more con 
cemed with the personal than vsith the social communication of the 
artist, although one does not exclude the other One might maintain 
that Mr Haggm asks too little and too much of the listener at the same 
time, or that he has said m a rather complicated fashion vs hat might 
have been said more briefly and tersely The more y ou listen, hovs ever, 
to the increasing number of good records and broadcasts of great 
music, the more you w ill appreaate his basic points 

Erwm Panofsky, an art historian and cntic of international fame, is 
a member of the Institute for Advanced Study at Pnneeton, Nevv 
Jersey His remarkable essay on motion pictu-es may seem at first 
readmg a rather difficult aesthetic treatise, but actually the philosophi 
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cal terms \Uuch may trouble jou at are c\plametl and Illustrated 
very simply and concretely throuthout the cssa> Like the other crUics 
lit this secliony Mr Panofbky is interested m defining the medium, Jn 
this ease of motion pictures, m cNamming the particular basic nature 
of the medium, its unique and specific possibilities He explains for us 
what he feels to bt the unique language of the film, and he demon 
strates (perhaps not to cveiqoncx satisfaction) that the best motion 
pictures arc those which exploit that language to its fullest possibilities 

Dcaumont New hall is one of the leading histonans of photography 
Mis w'ofk at the Museum of Modem Art and as curator of Eastman 
1 louse, the photographic museum at Uochcslcr, New York, has done 
much to make critics and public alike appreciate photography as the 
fine art it has always been The increasing aitcniion paid to great 
pictures by popular magasincs and by the country s leading muscuins 
requires a more stnous critical approach to photography from all of 
us Mr Ncwhall s cssaj defines with great success and perhaps for 
the first lime, photography as an art, its proper laOeUaeC, and Us 
function 

The four css3>s together olTer >ou an approach to the four fine arts 
vsluch aic most rcadil> asailabic to most of jou TTtcy arc suggestive 
and provocative, but m clioosing them the editors have made no 
attempt to cover the ime arts m general Like other sections of the 
book, this one is intended to be uitroductor), to siimulaii rather than 
to satislv >our m.crc^it 
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MacKINLEY HELM 

born iaP6 IS Ibe aulbor of Angel Mo’ and Her Son Roland Hayes, 

John Mann, Journeying Through Mexico, Man of Fire J C Orozco, 

and Modern Mexican Painters [This seleclton from Modern Mexican 
Paintersby^^JacXmJeyrnm, CopyngU i94i. by Warper & Brothers] 


IVhat to Look jor in J^ictures 

I have said that the Mexican painters are severally interested in 
the problems of painting, and now I should like to approach some of these 
problems, but rather from the point of view of the spectator, of apprecia- 
tion of pamting, than from that of the artist himself I should like to ask 
what it IS that we look for when we look at a picture I should like to ig- 
nore, for the moment, much of the usual critical apparatus, the necessary 
vocabulary of the specialist, and put a few simple questions 

The first question is merely a repetition of Orozco’s challenge “Do 
you hke it?" 

Do you like the picture you are looking at? Especially, do you hke it 
enough to want to go back to it’ If you are looking at pictures scnously, 
and see one you do not like, you are not morally required to treat it as 
though, being stupid, you had missed its importance You are not obliged 
to worry about it, although if you have a naturally caihohc taste you are 
likely to examme your conscience to determine who is at fault, ybu or 
the pamter 

U you hke a picture it is probably because it makes you feel something, 
arouses your emotions so that you respond to it, because, at the very least, 
It interests you There is no reason m the world why you should be per- 
suaded to look at a dull work of art Dullness is the artist’s sm against the 
Holy Ghost 

But it is possible to feel sometbmg when you look at a picture and yet 
be unable to describe what ii is that moves you Picasso told Christian 
Zervos that his ambition was to paint a picture in such a way that no- 
body could tcU how it was done, so that nothing but emotion would be 
given off by it In the experience of many people emotion is given off 
first of all by the subject This is perhaps an elementary form of esthetic 
experience, but it is, I think, aesthetically crippling to be snobbish about 
the subject matter of a pamting, hke Dr Barnes of Merion, Pennsylvania, 
for example, who professes not to remember the subjects of most of the 
pictures in the vast collection he owns 

For myself, I object to bemg told, by lady guides who recite misrepre- 
sentations of nonreprescntahonal ait m a certain New York gallery, that 
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abstraction is the highest form of art There is no absolute and universal 
canon by which a particular art form may be so judged A man who 
wants good plain representational pauiUng is entitled to have it Easel 
pictures arc nude for the people who will look at them, like them, and 
possibly buy them and I have never met a good pamter who pamts so 
entirely for himself that he is content to stack up his canvases in the 
darkness of his studio storeroom, indifferent to appreciation and sales 

On tlie other hand, painters, good pamters, generally choose subjects 
not so much because they want to represent them factually m paint but 
because in something they see, or have seen and remembered, there are 
fascinating suggestions of one or another of the essential elements of 
their special work They are attracted by the possibilities of projectmg, 
upon canvas or paper, certain lines, forms, relationships and colors 
which liave been observed ui, or suggested by, the physical world 

Hence their emotional attitudes toward their subject matter and toward 
their work, while it is m progress, are likely to be something very differ- 
ent from those of the ultunate spectator, who will not have looked at the 
world with the pamter s professional eye Still, if ibe painter has entered 
emotionally into the treatment of the materials of his art, chances are 
that then, — and probably it is only then — the spectator will feel some- 
thing, not (he painter’s emotion, but an emotion nevertheless proper to 
the SBStlietic experience of beholding a form of art, an emotion aroused 
by lines and forms and theu* relationships, and by the qualities and har- 
monies of color In any case, the emotion is what the spectator is after, 
and if a picture does not give him an authentic emotion the picture does 
not exist for him 

Now of the qualities of a picture which you like, which awakens 
interest and feeling, there is much less of importance to be said than 
you probably think If you want to go beyond the simple appreciation of 
the subject matter of a painting and examine the means through which 
the artist has reached your emotions, there arc only a few things you 
must look for No special vocabulary is required m order to talk about 
the painter’s professional means, and probably the less said about them 
tVi^ AevVev A guistf jsjs ibe end inexplicable 

But it IS the curse of our civilization that we have to talk we cannot let 
our emotions alone, and when we are looking at pictures and talking 
about them tlie best we can do is try to talk simply and make sense if 
we can 

Apart from desenbing the feelmg tones of a picture, such as to note 
that they are mystical, or romantic, or pessimistic, or gay, most of the 
things which are to be said about paintmg from the point of view of the 
spectator have somethmg to da with lines or forms or composition or 
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color Tieso are the basic matenals of the .rts which deal 
that are tangible and malleable, that can be wrought into for 
riastic arts of painting and sculpture as compared to literature and m 
tadiscussmg the hnear aspect of a work of art it is necessary to dis- 
tin^i"! Mine- and ■lines- Lme is -suntially ^e outline^ 0^ 
forms It IS not necessatUy something which ‘S ‘'■'“wn, q y 
merely mdicated Some painters draw their designs (with hnes ) 
ail them with color In such a ease the work is principally '‘"c w 0*er^ 
hke Rouault, draw unmistakable boundary hnes between forms or o^ 
jects or, hke Renoir, simply dillerentiate their forms by means of colo 


In fairly flat painting the outlines of figures are sometimes drawn 
with dark pamt, sometimes even with black mk In round or sculp u - 
esque pamtmg, ‘lme” is an inherent element of contours which ar 
diffcrenuated not by ‘ Imes” but by contrasting backgrounds In oiner 
words, the eye does not necessarily demand an actual line of dcmarca 
lion before it can see where one object leaves ofl and another begins 
Modelmg, or merely the modulation of color, may serve to distinguish 


between forms 

Some painters have used lines as the makers of stained glass use tnem, 
to increase the intensity of the vibrauon of color withm the enclosed 
areas Cimabuc used this device, and Rouault uses it today in exagger 
ated fashion However line is employed or mdicatcd, it is of the essence 
of mature and formal an Competence m draughtsmanship is a sine (!ua 
non of the pamlcr’s equipment At the same time, as Dr Barnes reminds 
us, ‘Line gets power from what it does to what is conlamed between 


the lines ” 

The quality of an mdicated line depends upon its expressiveness 
Manuel Rodriguez Lozano, a Mexican disciple of Picasso, can draw a 
line from the top of the head to the fingertips, or from the armpit to the 
toes, m which every pan of the body, m its turn, is adequately expressed 
The presence of that quality m a contmuous Ime distinguishes great 
drawmg from casual draughtsmanship 

Punty m hnc-drawmg consists m its sure and unfaltering direction, 
Its adequate conveyance of mtention The truth of lme does not depend 
upon Its adherence to objective or phenomenal reality On the contrary, 
linear distortion is as old as art itself It is to be found m the art forms of 
Egypt, the archaic Grecian world and ancient Mexico True lme must 
obey only the artist’s will 

Tlic form of a work of art is the sum of the relationships, or the organi- 
zation, of the parts of the picture It is a little confusing, perhaps, that 
the several parts or objects in a pamung arc likewise ca’Ied “forms’ by 
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the painters, because then tlje deSniUoa of ‘ form” tales on a question- 
begging aspect form is tlie sum of the forms 

I like John D Graham’s definition of a ‘form” m his System and 
Dialectics of Art a “consequential mode by means of which an artist 
aulhontativcly separates a phenomenon from its setting” Painters lery 
often assemble forms taken from a diversity of settings and gi\e them 
new and sharper significance in a new setting, m new relationships 
Much of the piquancy of Surrealist painting lies m the novelty of rela- 
tionships between familiar forms 

Forms are likely to be thought of as objects wjih the appearance of 
solidity, but it is a mistake to confuse pictonal forms witli sculptured 
forms The painter must be perfectly free to work withm the natural two 
dimensions of his medium A plastic form ought rather to be thought of 
simply as a component part of a picture, functioning as an mteresUng 
object in Itself and harmoniously related to other forms Variety m m 
terest is largely determined by the contrasting variety of tlie several 
forms Versatility is attributable to a painter who can exhibit, m a 
sulhcicnt sliowmg of his work, a vanety of forms rather than variations 
m style A deliberate variation from a painters aatural style is lAely 
to be merely a tour de force 

A painter who is preoccupied with identical forms may end up with a 
“formula” which wiU impede bis development The works of El Greco 
are relatively poor m subject matter-^aint Francis appears m them at 
least sixty-su times — but there is lofioite vanety in bis forms Amongst 
the Mexican pamters there are two or three whose present preoccupa- 
tions seem to be on the verge of resulting in formulas, but there is no 
canon for determining just at what moment the forms employed during 
a given penod in a pamter’s career may be said to have crystallized into 
a formula The habitual use of a method of treating forms is a manner ” 
When a pamter has both formula and manner be can be given up for lost 

In considering a plastic composition as a whole, a dcLberaie painter 
has probably been concerned with such characteristics of the relationship 
of forms as proportion, symmetry, and rhythm Modem painters reject 
many of the cfassicaf canons of proportion and symmsUy ol both the 
several forms and their relationships In Mexico for example, there are 
painters who prefer the usually compressed Maya and Aztec conceptions 
of human proportions to the seven heads-to-ths-body measuremeot of 
the Greeks, just as many pamters the world over prefer the sensation of 
shock generated by asymmetncal designs to the relative restfulness of 
classical symraetiy 

Rhythms occur m repetitions (with variety) of similar forms The 
Mexican pamter Rufino Tamayo introduced architectural columns to 
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repeat the rhythms of his columnar Tehuantepec women Francisco 
Dosamantes, m his mvanably rhythmical lithographs, manipulates folds 
of costume or braided hair into musical patterns 

A particularly absorbmg problem m composition is that of ordering 
the forms on a given surface so that the whole space is mterestingly filled 
I confess to the idiosyncrasy of bemg preoccupied, at the moment, with 
the treatment which pamters give to the negative areas of their surfaces, 
the parts of the picture m which, so to speak, nothmg much is gomg on 
It should be the object of the pamter to make the negative areas come 
ahve Representational pamters ate often neglectful of this element of 
composition, whereas abstract pamters are necessarily conscious of the 
whole of a given surface Indeed, it is to the abstract pamter, Josef 
Albers, that I owe my present mterest m this aspect of pamtmg 

A picture is not successful m which there is a square mch of dull 
surface Some of Degas’ celebrated behind-the-scenes oils contain woe- 
fully dreary background areas I have spoken of this weakness m Orozco’s 
earlier frescoes, an infinmty which he has not always overcome save by 
an overcrowdmg of forms In watchmg the development of Siqueiros 
sense of mural pattern, and m observmg the amazing progress of a young 
new pamter, Guillermo Meza, I have learned — as pamters of course 
know — how negative areas can be made exciting through variation m 
textures, vibration of color, and the mtroduction of transparencies and 
atmospheric play 

There are many beautiful works of art m which color has not been 
employed, such as drawings and engravings, black-and-white gouaches 
and frescoes But when color is xiscd it must have an integral part m the 
composition, if only, as m some of Gaugum’s pictures, an mdispensably 
decorative part Color is least likely to have the appearance of necessity 
when It IS sunply spread over a drawuig It is easy enough to distmguish 
this technique when you look at the ongmal pamtmg, but its detection 
IS irresistible m a photograph In the photographic prmt the structure of 
such a picture is likely to be suspiciously too good 

In some of Federico Cantu’s drawings color is used very slightly for 
modelmg, the forms being hardly modified by it Raoul Dufy often slashes 
a patch of color on his paper and draws forms upon it with pen or brush 
These techniques are productive of delightful and sometimes even mov- 
ing cficcU They arc not intended for finished masterpieces of art In 
truly great painting, color is employed for both drawmg and modelmg 
One of the finest examples of drawmg with pamt is found m Renoir’s 
• Lcs Confidences ’ m the collection of Dr Oscar Remhart, m which it is 
impossible to detect any pomt at which ‘line” is indicated by actual 
Imcs In Mexico, two figure-painters who excel m this mature form of 
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color painting are Federico Cantu, lo his ods, and Jesus Guerrero Galvan 

Tins kind of painting, in the long run the most satisfying to most peo- 
ple, IS difficult to reproduce for the reason that both lightness and bright- 
ness of color, two very different qualities, photograph identically, and so 
do their opposites, depth of color and shadow or obscurity From the 
gray values of a photograph you cannot tell which areas in die original 
are light or bright on the one hand, or deep or dark on the other 

There was a fashionable period m the history of painting, when color 
was applied with little attention to line, or deliberately with none The 
Impressionists blurred natural ime m atmospheric light It is difficult to 
get a good idea of a Monet, for example, from a black and white photo- 
graph, because the original is essentially a work of color and light In 
Mexico there has been very little Impressionistic paintmg but there are 
pamters who handle color beautifully and yet show hide interest (and 
sometimes little capacity) m drawing Tamayo, one of the most cele- 
brated Mexican colorists, does not always produce solid effects m his 
water colors because of his relative indifference to drawing, as the photo- 
graphs plainly show, and untij quite lately Maria Izquierdo’s works have 
been valued almost enluely for their nch, varied and thoroughly Mexi- 
can color patterns 

In discussing color it is necessary to distinguish bet\ieeo the objective 
properties of the dried colors as they appear on canvas or paper and the 
suggestive effects secured by painters in their use of pigment The specta- 
tor may be satisfied when be has trained himself to look for only three 
objective properties, — value, tone, and iniensiiy Light and dark and the 
range between are values, mixtures of color, like blue into green, or 
blue into yellow are tones, the mtensily of color is its punty, its unmixed 
blueaess or redness These sre the terms you wiJJ find in the handboois 
of the manufacturers of paint, and they are likewise the basic terms of 
the criticism of art when color is under discussion Other aspects of 
color may be introduced into painting by the juxtaposition, contrast 
and diminution of the several colors Thus it is correct to speak of 
the luminosity of color where light is introduced, of low or high key where 
the general effect is bright, or, on the contrary, obscure Usually the color 
patterns are most harmonious when equal values of different colors 
are used, and when, as in music, the work is executed in a single dommant 
key An ascetic palette, in which few colors are used, attains its own 
beautiful variety when there is an extensive range of the tones and values 
of the two or three basic colors 

Two effects which painters look for m applied color are quality and 
texture These terms are loosely used, but in the speech of pamters, which 
ought to be the spectator’s primary source of understanding, each of these 
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tenns has hvo orCnary “nnotauons ^en a pamjmg . sa.d^ 

‘ auahtv ” in a general sense, it is usually meant that me com 
hive such qualities as richness, or purity or transparen^ 
also a more technical sense in which painters speak ot *e ° 

painting or drawing When Dr AU. for example, told me tot 

returned to the use of oil paint for the sake of quality 
he felt that oil is the best medium for reproduemg the qua i 
llyll world He meant tot with oils he conld produce skte « 
more sky-like, Uees tot are more tree-like and ground that 

“ms use of the term “quality" is contusmgly similar to a paintos 
primary use of the term “texture” Texmre m painting is *^otip 
Lrfac^s. and perhaps to spectator thinks first of to plastic reproduction 
of various real or imagined surfaces, as of flesh, or iron, or w » 
fabric In this sense, a picture is said to be texturally mteresting w 
contains a variety of textures But there is also a more abstrac us 
the term “texture,” referring to the look or feel of a painted surface i » 
quite apart from any intention to convey a sense of translated 
The interest which pamters feel m surface textures is illustrated in 
diversity of technical means employed in modem pamting, the use o 
brushes and knives and fingers and, m extreme form, the p^ting o 
fabrics and papers and threads and the attachment of metallic objects to 
a painted canvas 

Finally, the spectator looks for unity m every picture, the penecuy 
harmonious relationship of line, forms and color, organized to endow the 
work with the crowning excellence of livelihead not necessarily v/itn 
physical movement, for stillness may be ultimately more satisfying than 
motion, but with an mtenor vitality which suggests that this created 
thing IS instuictwilh life 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

I What should one look, for m pictures? 

2. Does Helm demand that you have special training in order to appre* 
ciate pictures? ^ , 

3 What docs Helm mean by “lines,’ “forms,” “composition,” ana 
“color,” which he calls the elements of the plastic arts? Are these the 
language of the painter? 

4 In what wa)s docs a painting differ from a piece of sculpture? 

5 Compare Ncwhall and Helm m their approach to pictures, especially 
ihcir use of the word “form ” 

6 Docs lack of familiarity with the painters Helm mentions block youf 
understanding? Can you supply your own examples? What does be 
gam by specific references’ 

7 Helm deselops his essay by analysis and definitions Outline the essay, 
keeping this fact in nund 
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for DISCUSSION 

1 \Vhal do you think should be the reasons for loolins at, and jf possi 
ble owning paintings? 

2, What do jou unJcrstand by the torn “moilam att"? I, there more 
than onelind’’ 

3 What reasons can yon Ibmk of for beiny hesrlant to conJenat paml 
mgs you iloiTt like at dist sight? 

4 What fethOEa and atUlhdca ale childieii lAely to erpress in the Uiioes 
they d/awnnd paint? 

5 What can be the “meaning of an abstract painting as opposed to one 
which represents or illustrates? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 What one can learn irom looljog at paintings. 

2 A great painting 

3 How to bring art into your home 

4 A picture tells a story 

5 Painters should (orsbouUiMM) choose “tigjy" subjects 


B. H. HAGGIN 

from i$oo ij ititisic critic o/The Nation and the author of Book of 
the Sympliony [Jlepri/Hed from Alusic for the Wan Who Enjoys 
Hamlet fry B H fry perimssion of MJrcd A "Knopf Inc 

Copyright 1^44 fry B W "Hag^ut ] 


!Music for the !Man Who Enjoys TJamUt 

I 

You reacli home, let us say, wiib ©ipectations of a quiet dinner, 
of slippers, easy chair, a much read copy of Hamlet to take jour mind far 
from the wearying details, arguments, and texahons of die Jong day at 
the office And you learn with dismay that this is the ntght of the third 
concert of the city s major senes, that your wife is going, and you are 
going with her 

‘ Schnabel is playing!” — and it is evident that your ejes should light 
up io anticipation, but instead you groan m recollection Later, after a 
burned change of clothes, a rushed dinner, seated uncomfortably beside 
your wife m the concert ball wJuJe a gray haired man plays something 
called Sonata in B flat major by Schubert, jou think as you fold and 
unfold your program “ft seems to mean a lot to Schnabel, and I suppose 
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It means somethmg to aU these other people, but it doesn’t make sense 
to me ” But by the time Schnabel is playing Beethoven’s Sonata Opus ill 
your boredom has given way to irritation, and savagely throwing away 
the shreds of your program you think TU bet it doesn’t mean any more 
to the others or to the old boy on the stage than it means to me It 
doesn t make sense, and they’re only pretending it does ” 

Some of them may be pretending, but the music Schnabel is playmg 
does make sense — to him, and to others, it makes as much sense, and 
the same kind of sense, as Hamlet makes to you You don’t see that, 
but you will, I thmk, if you consider what Hamlet is and what it does 
To begin with, Hamlet is an example of the employment, on a very 
large scale, of an artistic medium The nature of this employment we may 
see more easily in a small scale example — in one of the Sonnets 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain lops with sovereign eye. 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gildmg pale streams with heavenly alchymy, 

Anon permit the basest clouds to nde 
With ugly rack on bis celesual face, 

And from the forlorn world fats visage bide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace 
Even so my sun one early mom did shine. 

With all tnumphaat splendour on my brow 
But, out' alack' he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdameih. 

Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth 

Other men have had thoughts and emotions about the love they have 
possessed and lost, what they have not done is to elaborate these thoughts 
and emotions mto the complex fonn of words, rich m rhythmed sound, 
m images, in overtones of sense and feeUng, in which Shakespeare makes 
hjs thoughts and emotions on the subject articulate The articulateness 
m words m metrical patterns is common enough it produces huge 
quantities of worthless poetry by children, adolescents, adults In Shake- 
spearcs sonnet, howcier, the quality of the mere articulateness in the 
medium is itself uncommon, and its complexities and splendors represent 
m addition the workings of an uncommonly complex and rich mind and 
personality Involved, that is, with the articulateness, operating through 
It, crystallized in the completed poem, arc Shakespeare’s personal re- 
sources — what he IS m character, niind, feeling, what he has lived 
Uuough, what his experience has done to him, what msights it has given 
hun This is true even of the sonnet, and it is true more obviously, more 
richly, more cxcmngly, of Hamlet 
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If you are moved, excited, exalted by Hamlet, if for a time afterwards 
the real world appears to you wonderfully changed, that is because for 
several hours you have been looking through Shakespeare’s eyes at an 
imagined world created between the covers of a book or on the stage 
of a theatre— a world in which the natures of the human bemgs who 
inhabit it, the situaUons m which tfiey are placed, the things they do 
and say, all express signiBcances which life has come to have for this 
man with perceptions and insights that you and I do not possess If 
Hamlet leaves you with an unpression of greatness, that impression is 
one of the greatness of mind and spirit which Shakespeare reveals m his 
play And if the insights of that mmd and spuit impress you as much 
as they do, that is because of the richness of the poetic form in which they 
are embodied and presented to you 

Which brings us to this important fact that if you are aJTccled by 
Hamlet it is, first of all, because you have the personal resources which 
enable you to appreciate the insights it conveys, but it is also— and this 
is the important thing for our discussion — because you have the suscepti- 
bility to the poetic medium which enables you to be aSected by tlic 
poetic form in which these insiglits arc coqieyed I say this is the im- 
portant thing for our discussion because similar insights are conveyed 
in Schuberts B fiat Sonata and Beethovens Opus 111, but through a 
different artistic medium, and if tliey do not get through to your mind it 
is because the medmm is one to which, at the moment, you are not sus 
ceptible 

“Perhaps even Shakespeare never reached that final state of illumina- 
tion that IS expressed la some of Beethoven’s late music," says Sullivan 
in his excellent book about Beethoven If die stale of illumination dial 
is conveyed to you by Shakespeare is not conveyed by Beethoven m his 
second movement of the Sonata Opus ill. the reason is that you arc 
susceptible to Shakespeare’s medium of artistic communication but not 
to Beethoven’s, and you will understand how tins might be so, if you con 
sidet how long and how much you have read Shakespeare, who uses 
die words that are your own medium of communication and expression, 
sad haw law cacouatccs you have had wth Bscthoicn, whose musical 
idiom IS not that of the folk songs or school songs or Broadway songs 
which you may be familiar with 

Understandmg tins, you may be disposed to try an experiment — w hicli 
IS to listen to die opening passage of that movemcni of Opus 11 1 at least 
once every evening for a couple of weeks, in order to become thoroughly 
familiar with it, and lo sec whether, as you come to know it, you begin 
to get from it some communication of what a man like Bi.cihovcn 
might feel at the end of his Ufc— the sense of experience mastered, of 
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p ofound lessons learned, of resignation, inner illumination achieved 
You can hear the passage on side 3 of the Columbia recordmg of Egon 
Petri’s performance (play it to the point about one and a half inches 
from the first groove, and for the present resist the temptation to go 
further than that pomt) 

You will be scrvmg the purpose of the experiment and mcreasing its 
chance of success if you listen m the same way to another passage — the 
opemng statement up to the famt rumble in the bass, in the first move- 
ment of Schubert’s Sonata in B flat, which in a different way also com- 
municates the sense of profound lessons learned, inner illumination 
achieved By this time Victor may have issued the Enghsh recordmg of 
Schnabel s performance 

And listen also to two other passages for what they may communicate 
to you One is the begmning of the third movement of Beethoven’s Trio 
Opus 97 — the two statements of the piano that are echoed by the viohn 
and cello, which you can bear on side 6 of Victor’s recording of the 
Rubinstein Heifetz Feuermann performance or on side 5 of the old 
Victor recording of the Cortot-Thibaud Casals performance The other 
IS the statement of the piano with which the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No 4 begins, and hear it as it is played by Schnabel on 
the Victor record, not as it is played by Giesekmg on the Columbia record 
I have suggested a couple of weeks, but obviously the experiment 
docsn t have to stop after two weeks Give yourself all the lime you may 
need to find those passages of music acquiring significance for you, or 
on the other hand to satisfy yourself that musie is not for you the 
medium of artistic communication which you are willing to believe it 
IS for others 

2 

U now those passages convey significance to you, we can go on 
■—first of all to get a more precise idea of this significance and how it 
IS conveyed 

In the sonnet I quoted, or m one of Hamlet’s soliloquies, we see 
a complex form of words embody and communicate a complex synthesis 
of thought and emotion And if anyone were to ask * What thought, what 
emotion'^ ’ the answer would be * The thought and emotion expressed and 
defined by that form of words ” One can say that the sonnet is concerned 
with the love which is given and then withheld, one can say further that 
this love is compared with the sun which hghts the earth and then ^ 
hidden by clouds, but to do this is not to convey the rich overtones of 
sense and fcclmg that arc expressed by 
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Tull many a glorious morning have I seen 
FJaJJer Ihc (ops «f(h sovereign eye. 

Kissing with golden fa« the mcaJons green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy, 

and the rest of tlie poem Tlie only way of conveying litose overtones is 
to state the precise form of words that Shakespeare himself devised for 
this purpose 

A painter, too, may be aware only of choosing a bit of paint and 
placing It on the canvas in relation to a number of other bits, but the 
choice, ihe placing, the relation involve exercise of judgment— winch 
IS to say that they involve the whole man, the sum at that moment of 
his experience, thought, emotion, insight What is involved in the choices 
and uses of the bits of paint reveals itself through them, and in the end 
the completed integrated arrangement of hoes, colors, planes, masses, 
and forms is a visual embodiment and communication of a particular 
synthesis of that experience, thought, emotion, insight 

Roger Fry has described the process of i Ctzanne still life, m which 
bottles, pears, and apples, so commonplace as to have no emotional 
assocntions m tlierosdves, are “deprived of all those specihe characters 
by which we ordinarily apprehend their concrete existence," and arc 
“reduced to pure elements of space and volume" which are then 
‘ coordinated and organized by the artist s sensual intelligence " He refers 
to Cezanne's own conception that it was out of these relations of formal 
dements that emotion was to emanate, and he sa^'s ‘ One may wonder 
whether painting has ever aroused graver, more powerful, more massive 
emotions than those to which vve are compelled by some of Cezanne s 
masterpieces in this genre " And these emotions to which we ate com- 
pelled — not by flic subjects of the paintings, but by the pictorial treatment 
of tiic subjects — these grave, powerful, massive emotions are somelliing 
vve have no way of knowing or defining or conveymg, other than by 
those relations of formal elements on the canvas that were Cizanne s way 
So with the piece of music that is a formal organization of sound — or 
sounds— m time The sounds have no external references to objects or 
ideas, what they have is llie internal coherence of a kind of grammar of 
ihcir own, and the relations in which Uiey are placed— in a texture of 
horizontal lines of sounds in sequence (melody) and vertical sounds m 
simultaneous combination (harmony), articulated by duration and stress 
(rhythm), and colored by the timbres of instruments or voices— are 
governed basically by this grammar, which is used m an individual style 
by each composer, in obedience to die laws of his own being He too, 
that IS, may be aware only of choosing a sound and placmg it in relation 
to a number of oihcrs, but the choice, the placmg, the relation, involving 
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exercise of judgment as they do, involve the sum at that moment of his 
experience, thought, emotion, insight— of which a particular synthesis 
IS finally embodied and communicated m the completed formal arrange- 
ment of sounds If anyone were to ask about the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Opus 111 ‘What thought, what emotion, what 
insight'^” one could say, as I did earlier, “The sense of experience mas- 
tered )essons learned, resignation, inner illummalion achieved ” But one 
would have to use the same words about the opening of Schubert’s B Oat 
Sonata, to describe experience mastered, lessons learned, resignation 
and illumination achieved that are different from Beethoven’s and ex 
pressed m different musical terms This demonstrates the madequacy of 
the words, and the fact that here again we have no way of knowing or 
defining or conveying the synthesis of experience and emotion that xs 
embodied m each piece of music, other than by the forma! construction in 
sound that each man used for the purpose 

One might, for that matter, find no other words than “experience mas- 
tered, lessons learned, resignation and illumination achieved” for other 
pieces of music by Beethoven himself — that is, for the same synthesis of 
experience and emotion that embodies itself m different constructions of 
sound From this we realize that m dealing with a work of art we are 
concerned not with meaning but with meaning as embodied in form 
Wc read Shakespeare not merely for his profound msights, but for these 
insights as made explicit and affecting m his rich poetic forms, and so 
with Cezanne’s powerful emotions, and the mner illumination and ex- 
altation of Beethoven in his last years We are, then, interested m each 
different formal construction on canvas from which we get the impact 
of the same powerful emotions, each different construction of sound 
which conveys to us the same inner iWuminadon and exaltation 

3 

1 have gone into all this to get you to see that just as the way 
to understand Shakespeare’s poem is to read it, and the way to under- 
stand Cezanne’s still life is to look at it, so the way — the only way — to 
understand Beethoven s or Schubert s sonata movement is the one you have 
already used successfully with its openmg passage — to listen to it It was 
natural for jou, when the music made no sense, to ask to be told what 
its sense was, and to ask to be told in words, since you were accustomed 
to think of sense as expressible in words And it was necessary for you 
to Icam to apprehend from a phrase of music a sense which was not defin- 
able by words — which was defined solely by the particular organization of 
sounds in that phrase of music You may say that I did use words to 
describe it and help >ou apprehend it, but they did not really describe 
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what in the end you had to apprehend from the music and woidd ba^e 
apprehended even without my wonls, and you will discover, when you 
arc accustomed to the medium, that the meaning of a phrase of Bee- 
thoven or Schubert is grasped immediately with the sounds, and that if 
there IS any difficulty, vvhat is needed is not explanation of the phrase 
in words but repeated hcanng of it And you cannot get a wrong idea by 
listening (o Beethoven or Schubert hunseif, but you will get some very 
wrong ideas by listening to the people who undertake to speak for him 
It was natural for you also, when the music made no sense, to think 
that you might understand it if you were told thmgs about it — about the 
man who wrote it, die period in which he lived, the ideas, tendencies, 
forces, which influenced him But when you have experienced the joy- 
ousness, buoyancy, and exuberant playfulness embodied m Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony you may be surprised to discover the vexations and 
lurmod that filled his daily life at the time he was writing this work, 
and you will learn from this that the biographical and historical back- 
ground of a work, of art may be quite irrelevant to it For it is the inner 
core of personal qualities, emotions, and insights created by a lifetime 
of experience that governs the artist's selection and arrangement of words 
or paints or sounds m a poem or picture or symphony, and although this 
uiner core is constantly altered and developed by his continumg expert 
ence, It IS not affected by any and every happening of the day Wlien this 
inner development m Beethoven had reached the emotions and altitudes 
we are made aware of by the Eighth Symphony, they pressed for ex- 
pression m the sounds of this symphony, unaffected by the external 
turmoil that was irrelevant to them Earlier, too, it was the heroic emo- 
tions and attitudes that Beethoven bad developed in the face of disaster 
which operated through his articulateness m his medium to produce ffie 
Eroica Symphony, if there had been no French Revolution there would 
have been no dedication to Napoleon to tear up when he made him- 
self emperor, but there would have been the same Eroica Symphony And 
Ernest Newman once pointed to the striking differences in the three great 
symphonies that Mozart wrote in those two months of wretchedness and 
despair m die summer of 17S8, as evidence of tlie fact that the creative 
imagination of a great artist functions loo deep down within him to be 
greatly affected by anything that may happen on the surface of liis life 
or his being ” It is not, dien, the biograi^ical or historical background 
that gives us a clue to the rneaning of the music, it is instead the music 
that often gives us our only clue to wlmt was going on inside the 
composer 

But to know even relevant biographical and historical details about 
a work of art would not make the rclatroas of elements i« the work of 
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art clearer and more significant. It is true, as we have seen, that the whole 
man was involved in the process which produced the Cezanne still-mc; 
and It is further true that with the man there must have been involved, 
more remotely, the influences which had operated on him — the general 
ideas, the social and political conditions of the time. But when you 
knew these things that were involved in the process you would still have 
to perceive and feel the impact of the formal relations of space and 
volume that are the result of the process; and for this the things you knew 
about Cezanne’s life would be neither necessary nor helpful. And so 
with Beethoven’s or Schubert’s sonata. 

Nor do you need the technical knowledge of the professional musician. 
A piece of music is, to be^ with, an organization of sounds; c;«pcrienc- 
mg It begins with hearing the sounds and the way they arc related in 
each phrase, the relation of one phrase to the next in the progression; 
and learning to hear these relations is at the same lime a process by 
which you learn to follow the grammar and logic of musical thou^t, 
the operations by which it proceeds; buty ou can do all this without knowing 
the technical facts and names of what you are hearing. For one of those 
opening passages to acquire significance for you it was necessary to 
hear the sounds and their cebtlons, for which you did not have to 
know that the tome of C major was followed by a second inversion o! 
the dominani seventh — any more than you have to know that a particular 
brown which you see m a painting is called burnt umber, and another 
which is placed m relation to it is called yellow ochre. \Vbat is true is 
that when you have heard somethmg you wiU find the name of it con- 
venient to use in referrmg to it; and someone else will find the name 
convenient to use to refer to it when talking to you about iL But a great 
many matters which the professional musician is concerned with, and 
the terms which he uses in discussing them — these you don’t have to 
know anything about 

And now go on to hear what comes after those opening passages. 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1. Whal u the reasoo for the title of this essay’’ 

2. How docs HaggiQ relate the eojo^mect of Uteraiure and music? 

3. Why does Haggm say that if one is susceptible to the insights of 
bteraUire he is also suscepubtc to the insights of music’ 

4. What IS Haggin’s exptanaljoa of ihe tidiness of expenence and m- 
sight IQ a great work of music? 

5. Why docs he say that swords are inaxlequatc to convey the meaning 
that IS found m a musical composiuon*’ 

6. Explain the sutement that we are not concerned merely with mean* 
mg in a work of art, but wnh meaning embodied in form. 
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7. What does Kaggm belreve to be Uw tnie sources of the artist’s com- 
position, in whatever art? 

8 \%y docs he believe it k not necessary to kiow the technical terms 
of an art m order to receive what n has to coaimmicats? Does 
Helm agree? 

S What IS the function of Haggut’s introducaon? 

10 What IS the main point of Uaggiti's whole essay? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Explain what plan you would follow in mcreasing your uuderstanding 
of good music 

2. For what reasons do people want to learn to understand music? 

3 What effect do you think the radio has had in the last 25 years in 
causing people to understand and enjoy good music? 

d \Vhat IS the importance of the medium of expression (the language) 
of an art, and of becoming familiar with it? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

I. Five (or tea) recordings for a desert island 
2 What I think about when hstening to music 

3. Where to begin in the apprcciauon of music 

4 Music aad happiness 

S, Music cannot (or can) telUtones 
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Style and !Medium in the !Motion Pictures 

Fdm art is the only art the dewlopmeni of which men now living 
have Witnessed from the very begmiUDgs, and this development is all the 
more mterestmg as it took place under conditions contrary to precedent. 
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It was not an artistic urge that gave rise to the discovery and gradua 
perfection of a new technique, it was a technical invention that gave rise 
to the discovery and gradual perfection of a new art 

From this we understand two fundamental facts First, that the pri- 
mordial basis of the enjoyment of moving pictures was not an objective 
interest in a specific subject matter, much less an aesthetic interest in the 
formal presentation of subject matter, but the sheer delimit m the fact 
that things seemed to move, no matter what things they were Second, 
that films — first exhibited m “kinetoscopcs,” viz , cinematographic peep- 
shows, but projcctable to a screen since as early as 1 894 — arc, originally, 
a product of genuine folk art (whereas, as a rule, folk art derives from 
what IS known as ‘ hi^cr art”) At the very beginning of things wc find 
the simple recording of movements galloping horses, railroad trains, fire 
engines, sporting events, street scenes And when it had come to the 
making of narrative films these were produced by photographers who 
were anything but “producers” or “directors,” performed by people who 
were anything but actors, and enjoyed by people who would have been 
much olTcndcd had anyone called them “art lovers ” 

The casts of these archaic films were usually collected m a “cafe” 
where unemployed supers or ordinary citizens possessed of a suitable 
exterior were wont to assemble at a given hour An enterprising photog- 
rapher would walk m, hire four or five convenient characters and make 
the picture while carefully mstructing them what to do “Now, you pre- 
tend to hit this lady over the head”, and (to the lady) . “And you pro- 
tend to fall down in a heap ” Productions like these were shown, to- 
gether with those purely factual recordings of “movement for movement’s 
sake,” in a few small and dingy cinemas mostly frequented by the “lower 
classes” and a sprinkling of youngsters m quest of adventure (about 
1905, I happen to remember, there was only one obscure and faintly 
disreputable kino in the whole city of Berlin, bearing, for some unfath- 
omable reason, the English name of “The Meeting Room”) Small won- 
der that the “better classes,” when they slowly began to venture into 
these early picture theatres, did so, not by way of seeking normal and 
possibly serious enlcrtamment, but with that charactenslic sensation of 
self-conscious condescension with which we may plunge, m gay com- 
pany, into the folkloristic depths of Coney Island or a European Kerims, 
even a few years ago it was the regulation attitude of the socially or m 
Iclleclually prominent that one could confess to enjoying such austerely 
educational films as ‘ TIic Sex Life of the Starfish” or films with ‘ beauti- 
ful scenery,” but never to a serious liking for narratives 
Today there is no denying that narrative films are not only “art"— 
not often good art, to be sure, but this applies lo other media as well — but 
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also, besides architecture, cartooning, and “comraercul design ” the only 
visual art entirely alive The ’‘movies'* bate re-established that dynamic 
contact between art production and art consumption whicli, for reasons 
too complex to be considered here, ts sorely attenuated, if not entirely 
interrupted, m many other fields of artisuc endeavor Whether uc like it 
or not, it IS the movies that mold, more than any other single force, the 
opinions, the taste, the language, the dress, the behavior, and even the 
physical appearance of a public comprising more than 60 % of the popu- 
lation of the earth If all the serious lyrical poets, composere, painters and 
sculptors were forced by law to slop their activities, a rather small frac- 
tion of the general public would become aware of the fact and a still 
smaller fraction would seriously regret it If the same thing were to hap- 
pen With the movies the social consequences would be catastrophic 


In the beginning, then, there were the straight recordings of movement 
no matter what moved, viz , the prehistoric ancestors of our “documcn- 
tanes”, and, soon after, the early narratives, viz, the prehistonc ances- 
tors of our ‘ feature films " The craving for a narrative element could be 
satisfied only by borrowmg from older arts, and one should expect that 
the natural thing would have been to borrow from the theatre, a theatre 
play being apparently the genus proximtim to a narrative film in that it 
consists of a narrative enacted by persons that move Dut in reality the 
imitation of stage performances was a comparatively late and thoroughly 
frustrated development What happened at the start was a veo' dilTerent 
thuig mslead of imitating a theatrical performance already endowed 
with a certain amount of motion, the earliest films added movement to 
works of art originally stationary, so that the dazzling technical invention 
might achieve a triumph of its own without intruding upon the sphere of 
higher culture The living language, which is always right, has endorsed 
this sensible choice when it still speaks of a "moving picture’* or, simply, 
a "picture,” instead of accepting the prclcntious and fundamentally er- 
roneous “screen play ” 

The stationaty works enlivened in the earliest movjcs were indeed pic- 
tures bad ninctccnlh-century paintings and postcards (or wax works d la 
Madame Tussaud’s), supplemented by the comic stnps— a most impor- 
tant root of cinematic art~and the subicct mailer of popular songs, pulp 
magazines and dime novels, and the films descending from this ancestry 
appealed directly and very intensely lo a folk art mentality They gratified 
—often simultaneously— first a primiuvc sense of justice and deconim 
when virtue and industry were rewarded while vice and laziness were 
punished, second, plain scntimcnlality when ‘ the thin trickle of a fictjve 
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love interest” took its course “ihrou^ somewhat serpentine channels, 
or when, father, dear father, returned from the saloon to find his child 
dying of diphtheria, third, a primordial instinct for bloodshed and cruelty 
when Andreas Hofer faced the firing squad, or when (in a film of 1 893/ 
94) the head of Mary Queen of Scots actually came off, fourth, a taste for 
mild pornography (I remember with great pleasure a French film of ca 
1900 wherem a seenungly but not really well-rounded lady as well as a 
seemmgly but not really slender one were shown changing to bathing 
suits — an honest, straightforward porchena much less objectionable than 
the now extmct Betty Boop films and, 1 am sorry to say, some of the 
more recent Walt Disney productions) , and, finally, that crude sense of 
humor, graphically described as ‘ slap-stick,” which feeds upon the sadis- 
tic and the pornographic instmct, either smgly or m combmation 

Not until as late as ca 1905 was a film adaptation of “Faust” \ea- 
tured upon (cast still “unknown,” characteristically enough), and not 
until 1911 did Sarah Berahardt lend her prestige to an unbelievably 
funny film tragedy Queen EUzobetb of England These films represent 
the first conscious attempt at transplantmg the movies from the folk art 
level to that of “real art”, but they also bear witness to the fact that this 
commendable goal could not be reached m so simple a manner It was 
soon realized that the imitattoa of a theatre performance with a set stage, 
fixed entries and exits, and distmcUy literary ambitions is the one thing 
the film must avoid 

The legitimate paths of evolution were opened, not by running away 
from the folk art character of the primitive film but by developing it 
within the limits of its own possibilities Those primordial archetypes of 
film productions on the folk art level — success or lelnbulion, sentiment, 
sensation, pornography, and crude humor — could blossom forth into 
genuine history, tragedy and romance, crime and adventure, and comedy, 
as soon as it was realized that they could be transfigured not by an arti- 
ficial injection of literary values but by the exploitation of the unique and 
specific possibilities of the new medium Significantly, the beginnings of 
this legitimate development antedate the attempU at endowing the film 
with higher values of a foreign order (the crucial penod bemg the >ears 
from 1902 toco 1905), and the decisive steps were taken by people who 
w ere laymen or outsiders from the view point of the serious stage 


These unique and specific possibihties can be defined as dynamjzonon 
of space and, accordmgly, spatializaiion of time This statement is self- 
evident to the point of mviality but u belongs to that kind of truths 
which, just because of ihcir Uiviality, are easily forgotten or neglected 
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heavy .raffle or a mo.or-boa. steered tough a 

refhrtoomtrp^’yeto^^^^^ expenenees by 
coning to the sereen, substitutmg. as tt were, the eye of b" 
the consciousness of the character (as when the imagining „,,j 

“of the drunkard in the otherw^e overrated to., 
as stark reahties mstead of being described by mere words) But any 
attempt to convey thought and feelmgs exclusively, or even ^ 

speech leaves us with a feelmg of embarrassment, boredom, or both 
What I mean by thoughts and feelings conveyed exclusive y, 
primarily, by speech” is simply this contrary to naive o»PO‘=‘=‘ “ 

Lennon of the sound track in 1928 has been unable to change the basi 
fact that a moving picture, even when it has learned to talk, rem 
picture that moves, and does not convert itself into a piece of wnting 
that IS enacted Its substance remains a senes of visual sequences 
together by an uninterrupted flow of movement m space (except, 
course, for such checks and pauses as have the same compositional value 
as a rest m music), and not a sustamed study in human character ana 
destmy transmitted by effective, let alone “beautiful,” diction I camioi 
remember a more misleadmg statement about the movies than Mr Eric 
Bentley’s in The Playwright as Thinker, p 289 “[The potentialities o 
the talki n g screen] differ from those of the silent screen m addmg the 
dimension of dialogue— which, poleniially, is poetry ” I would suggest 
“The potenliahties of the talking screen differ from those of the silent 
screen in intcgratmg visible movement with dialogue which, therefore, 
had belter not be poetry ” 

All of us, if we are old enough to remember the period prior to 1928, 
recall the old-time pianist who, with his eyes glued on the screen, would 
accompany the events with music adapted to them mood and rhythm, 
and we also recall the weird and spectral feelmg overtaking us when this 
piamst left his post for a few minutes and the film was allowed to run by 
Itself, the darkness haunted by the monotonous rattle of the machinery 
Even the silent film, then, was never mule The visible spectacle always 
required, and received, an audible accompaniment which, from the very 
beginning, distinguished the film from simple pantomime and rather 
classed it — mutaiis mutandis — ^wilh the ballet The advent of the talkie 
meant, not so much an “addition” as a transformation the transforma- 
tion of musical sound into articulate speech and, therefore, of quasi- 
panlomimc mto an entirely new species of spectacle which differs from 
the ballet, and agrees with the stage play, m that its acoustic component 
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consists of mJellrgible w'ords, but differs from ihc stage play and agrees 
with the ballet m that this acoustic component is not detachable from 
the visual In a film, that which wc hear remams, for good or Morse, in- 
extricably fused with that which we see, the sound, articulate or not, can- 
not express any more than is expressed, at the same time, by visible 
movement, and in a good film it docs not esen attempt to do so To pul 
It briefly. Uie play— or, as it is very properly called, the “senpt”— of a 
moving picture is subject to what mi^t be termed the principle of co- 
expressibiliiy 

Empirical proof of this principle is funiithed by the fact that, wherever 
the dialogical or monologicol clement gams temporary prominence there 
appears, with the inevitability of a natural law, the “close-up ’’ What docs 
the close-up achieve? In showing us, m magnification, either the face of 
the speaker or the face of the listeners or both m alternation, the camera 
transforms the human physiognomy mto a huge field of action where- 
given the qualification of the performers — every subtle movement of the 
features, almost imperceptible from a natural distance, becomes an ex- 
pressive event m visible space and thereby completely Mcgraics itself 
with the expressive content of the spoken word, whereas, on the stage, 
the spoken word makes a stronger rather than a weaker impression if 
we are not permitted to count the hairs m Romeo's moustache 
This docs not mean that the scenario is a negligible factor m the 
making of a moving picture It only means that its anistic intentioD dif- 
fers in kmd from that of a stage play, and much more from that of a novel 
Of a piece of poetry As the success of a Gothic jamb figure depends, 
not only upon its quality as a piece of sculpture but also, or even more 
so, upon its intcgrabdity widi the architecture of the portal, so docs the 
success of a movie script— not unbkc that of an opera libretto— depend, 
not only upon its quality as a piece of literature but also, or even more 
so, upon its intcgrabdity with the events on Ihc screen 

As a result — another empirical proof of the cocxpressibility principle 
— good movie scripts arc unlikely to make good readiagand have seldom 
been published m book form, whereas, conversely, good stage pla>s have 
to be severely altered, cut, and. on the other hand, ennehed by interpo- 
lations to make good movie scripts In Shaw's Pygmalion for instance, 
the actual process of Eliza s phonetic education and, slid more imporiani, 
her final triumph at the grand party, arc wisely omitted, wc sec— or, 
rather, hear—somc samples of her gradual Unguisuc improvement and 
finally encounter her, upon her rcium from the recepuon. vicionous and 
splendidly arrayed but deeply hurt for want of recognition and sympathy 
In the film adaptation, precisely these two scenes arc not only supplied 
but also strongly emphasized, wc witness the fascinating activities in the 
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laboratory wrth rts array of spmnmg 

km. whoreas the Shavran rhalogne. hottever severely cut, turned om 
fall a little flat in certam moments And wherever, as , 

other films, a poeuc emouon, a musical outburst, or ^ 

(even I am gneved to say, some of the wisecracks of Grouch 
Manri enurely lose contact with visible movement, they strike 
sensiUve spectator as. hterally, out of place It is cert^y cm 
when a soft-boiled He-Man, after the suicide of his misUess, casu 
tv^elve foot glance upon her photograph and says something less- 
coexpressible to the effect that he would never forget her But when ne 
reales, instead, a piece of poetry as sublimely moie-than-coexpressi e 
as Romeo’s monologue at the bier of Juliet, it is still worse Reinhar t s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is probably the most unfortunate major 
ever produced, and Olivier’s Henry V owes its comparaUve success, 
apart from the all but providential adaptabihty of this particular play, to 
so many tours de force that it wtU remain, God wilhng, an exception 
rather than set a pattern- It combmes “judicious pruning” with the intcr- 
pobtion of pageantry, nonverbal comedy and melodrama, it uses a 
device perhaps best designated as “obhque close-up” (Mr Ohvier’sbeauti- 
fui face mwardly Ustenmg to but not pronounemg the great soliloquy)* 
and, most notably, ii shifts between three levels of archaeological reahty 
a reconstruction of Elizabethan London, a reconstruction of the events 
of 1415 as laid down m Shakespeare’s play, and the reconstrucuon of a 
performance of this play on Shakespeare’s own stage All this is pet' 
fectly legitimate, but, even so, the highest praise of the film will always 
come from those who, like the critics of the New Yorker, are not quite m 
s>nipathy with either the movies cu naturel or Shakespeare au naiurel 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What docs Panotsky mean by “folk art" and “higher art"? 

2. Why docs he say that movies, aichjtecture, cartooning, and conUQcr 
cul design are the only visual arts entirely alive? Does he supped 
the point? 

3 What was the appeal of Um early movies? Why arc they spoken of 

* as folk art? 

4 Panofsky uses two rather dilBcult phrases when he speaks of be 
“dimmuation of space" and the “spatializauon of tune." He clarifies 
and develops these terms throughout the essay Ca n you explain cx 
acUy vbhat he means in your own words? 
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5 Why does he believe that the spoken words of the sound track arc 
decidedly secondary to what is visible on the screen? How does he use 
the close up to confirm this point? 

6 What are the essential diAfercoces between the stage and the motion 
picture? What advantage as an an form does the mouon picture have 
by Its very nature? 

7 Explain what Panotsky calls the principle of cocxpxessibility using ha 
own very jirapJe exp}anatioD of wbat be means Is coexpressibility an 
element of mattoo pmurcs only? 

8 Panofsky speaks of the language of the motion picture ^Vfaat is it, 
accordmg to him? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What kinds of movies make the most extensive use of motion m tell' 
ug their story? 

2 What advantages are gamed in motion pictures by the ability to have 
the camera move to any desired pomt? 

3 What advantages are gamed by the ability to range from the micro 
scopic to the immense on the screen? 

4 What do you dunk is the probable artistic value of the three drmcn 
sional effects (cinemascope etc ) now being used in the movies? 

TOPICS FOR \VRITINO 

1 How movies /ofiuence maaoers. 

2 Why I hke (or dislike) ctoviccartoofis 

3 The most artistic movie 1 have seen 

4 A review of a cunent movie 

5 Foreign vs American movies 

6 A stage play and lU movie version, e g Honieo and Juliet 


BEAUMONT NE^VIEkLL 

horn J908 has been the Obranan of the iWuscimi of ^(odern Arl m 
Tdcio yorl Oly and snicc t9S8 bos been Curator of Qeor^e £(Ulnwn 
Oiouse the famous photographic imiseum in Rochericr Nem yak. 
[Jlcprnued by permission of the tunler /roni New Directions 1 5 Copy 
ri^bt 1S55 bylWeuj Diieciiofifl 


Photographing the Jleality of the Abstract 

There arc two courses open to (lie photographer He can make 
the uncommon common Or he can make uncommon the common 
The classic example of the photographer who aims to make the 
common common is the news photographer His goal ts not to record 
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the ordmary and the everyday, but fto >7 " fjdt 

Wherever there is disaster, the newsman is there It he cann 
Xhe searches tor the odd and die peculiar the »o^ and 
taradiar His photographs, seen by millions, "’^rnroo^Hy What 
and strange oeeurrences all over the world our *an 

more striking evidence could be offered ot this power o W ^ 

the atom bomb'' The mushroom cloud, the very symbol ot nucle 

has become known through photographs „,i„ nresented m 

This documentary phase ot photography was brilliantly p 
the winter ot 1954-1955 by Edward Steiehen at *e ^““7 
Art, New York, m an exhibition titled “The Family ot M'*" 
purpose of the exhibition was to restore man's faith in ’’■s ne'S” J* 
showing that all over the world he has the same reactions Only phomg 
raphy could bring together point by point visual comparisons ot pe P 
doing the same ihmgs all around the earth Agam and 
dramatic and spectacular display we were shown that everywhere the i 
light of youth IS the same, that everywhere motherhood is expresse 
the same way, that children play and men laugh and weep and struggi 
and die m the same way 

There is another function which photography can play making 
common the common This, of course, is the way of the pamler Tune 
and place, so all important to the documentary picture maker, arc oi 
less interest to these cameramen We arc not concerned with their wor 
as representational and objective, but as visually stimulating and su 
jectivc Not that which is shown, but how the photographer has looke 
at the world about him is the simplest way to describe this approach 
It would be oversimplifying the problem to divide these two approaches 
mto illustration on the one hand and concern with form on the other The 
documentary photographer does more than illustrate, and the photog- 
rapher whom we must call, for lack of a better term, “pictorial,” does 
more than to record form But still such a distinction makes the difference 
between the two 

The pictorial photographer is templed to invade the territory that 
rightfully belongs to the painter There is a long and often dreary tradi- 
tion m the history of photography of the misuse of camera, lens and 
light sensitive material to emulate what is better done with brush, 
pigment and canvas Almost a hundred years ago, Henry Peach Robin- 
son, imitating by the most skillful and mgcnious techniques the genre 
and moralistic pamlmgs of the Victorian period, set a style by precept 
and dictum His book, Pictorial Effect in Photography, had an enormous 
influence When Impressionism gamed acceptance, photographers fol- 
lowed, takmg their cameras out of doors and focusmg unsharply m a® 
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attempt to chmuiale dcioil and compose by masses And more recently 
the ptoncers of abstract pamtmg (themselves strong!), influenced by 
objective photographs taken for scientific and record purposes) pointed 
out a path which subjective photographers found almost urcsutible 
A school of a\ant i.arde photographers, m their enthusmm for the 
ideals of the abstract painter, began to degrade the medium bj forgctimg 
that what they were working with was the camera and light scmitjvc 
material They bid heavy hands upon the delicate detail which a fens 
naturally records By darkroom tricks they coarsened edges already pre- 
cisely rendered They deliberately invited bad processing so tint the 
silver grams which form the image would clump together, creating a 
pcbblc-hkc overall pattern They even melted the gcUlm emulsion until 
It sagged and drooped, distorting the image which it bore. Or they forsook 
the lens entuely, to create designs directly on scnsitucd paper b> pUemg 
upon It objects both opaque and translucent 
The heyday of this so-called “espcfimental ' photography vvai iy29, 
when a great photographic exhibition, ’film und roio," was held m 
Stuttgart by the Deutsche Werkbund Today the style ts monbund We 
have learned much about photography, and much about painting It is 
realized that it ts wasteful for the photographer to emulate the painter 
Hoiv rooted liic ''Film und Foto’* eshibit was in the diKipJjne of painters 
can be judged by the fact that an art historun. reviewing the cxiiibiticn 
m a photographic magazine, found no didiculty in pigeonholing the 
photographs on disphy in three cjiegonc> of painting niprcssionam. 
Abstraction, and the New Objectivity The work shown at Stuttgart whwh 
today remains nicmorablc was brgily contributed by Amerkans luJward 
Weston and his son Brett, Tdward Sicichen, Charles Sliccter. and 
Berenice Abbott 

They, with others, nouWy Alfred Sticghiz, Paul Strand and Aa«I 
Adams, were already fomiulaimg an approach to photography whkh had 
no name but was loosely called “siraighi" ox ' purist ” It vsos a functional 
csUictiC Since the camera image can coniam infinite detail, let the nega- 
tive be sfuirply fovused and the print of the some sue on smooth paper 
Since time C3n be steppeJ «? lU tracks by using fast film, let us espbre 
the unseen attitudes of objects and beings m motion Suwe the camera 
finder or the ground glass focusing screen lujUus segmenu of the wwU. 
let u> move in closely to isolate dciads But no cithctic can be p-/cJy 
mcchanisuc Behind these comundy reiterated icchnkal criuria tay 
an awareness, whkh seldom became artK-ulste. that p‘'oa>graphy ba» a 
psychological basis different from other p^rurc rukoig ways. 

The photographic image implies autfcenikity Ilo« of,exi fare ue 
heard the chwl.c ^bc camera docs not lic~ We kraj* ua* it 
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outrageously so, yet \^e refuse to believe our common sense Someone 
was there, we feel, behind the camera when the shutter clicked and the 
exposure was made And (he resulting picture contains an amount of 
detail which could not be duplicated by tlic human hand In the wealth 
of detail there is, almost always, something with which we arc familiar, 
perhaps the mere texture of rock or weathered wood From there we go 
on to believe that which we cannot understand 

Detail m a photograph also plays a psychophysical role The reduc- 
tion of a part of the natural world to a rectangle of fairly small dimen- 
sions serves as a device to heighten our perception As we look about 
us, our eyes constantly rove, scanning the scene In the photograph no 
such exertion is needful, though we do not take in the picture at a 
single glance, still the action of scanning is much less The classic 
photographers of the strai^t approach have all preferred the 8 x 10 
inch prmt size, which fully reveals detail, yet can be comfortably seen 
Furthermore they mount these prmts on while boards with wide borders 
to isolate the image 

A pamting may be of mtrmsic value for its surface texture The 
quality of the pigment, the evidence of the artist’s hand in the drag of 
the brush or the trowelling of the palette knife, play an important role 
in our appreciation of a painting In photography any surface texture 
an intrusion, and any attempt to emulate what is basic to the painter’s 
craft by imposing a texture is bound to fad 

Form IS basic to all art The painter creates form, the photographer can 
only recognize it — unless he chooses to arrange objects m space for the 
purpose of photographmg them, and then his skill lies in his ability to 


arrange, and the camera becomes simply a recording machine Photog- 
raphers endowed with a creative visual imagmation recognize form 
everywhere, even m the most common of objects If they have sufficient 
skill, the form dommates the picture, arresting our imagination and com- 
pellmg us to experience it Here the photographer runs a course parallel 
to the pamter But, almost instantaneously, the spectator demands to 
know M>hat is represented ui the photograph, because he is so conditioned 
by the millions of factual photographs that he has seen The paintmg, by 
Its texture and calligraphy, provides us with sensuous beauty which is 
self sufficient and, so to speak, carried by the form The photograph 
leads us directly back to the world, for (if it is an honest photograph) 
It contains many clues to recognition Thus we do not expect 
a photograph to be an object of beauty, rather, it is an experience winch 
can be enjoyed over and over Someone, with eyes keener than ours, 
saw form m what we have passed by a thousand times Someone has 
made uncommon, and very special, the common Our perceptions are 
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*an>cned And if mis exp-nce can ^.inUd wim oto exp..nces 
by me train of associatrons ^ ,„„e of hn 

,hUstimuiatmg.catalyUcefrccl^th=s^mto 

s“ ac“ .0 me »or.d vnuaUy refreshed and suntu- 

lated. 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
5; 0^^ .o a ph„.oe- 

s. --- 

sidtrs the basis of tot kind of phoujgraphis art? 

7. Ac=ord.n,toN«b. l,»h^“^J‘„ bio common"? 
|;r.;L"nmlrU”SWbaUbadsup, 

FORDISCUSSION 

1 In what ways cm. the camera he ? way 

■ desirable m fine art? p„verb "One picture is 

"S”t"hous“d wm^"’ When the photo- 

7 . ?raa issue «< «J^t;S;S,Tndr. discus, Ccm further m 
graphs as documentary or 

fhe light of this msay j photographer m our 

’■ r^“k of art? ,p me photograph m mass eommuai 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

I Camera IS type”"'" ^„e„ 
j, Too inanyP'e'^J’^Knemher. 

3 A photograph III alw ^ 

^ S^fS^era'a^amyownetm. 

I Painting vs photography 



Chapter Six 





JntroducUon 


Today, the average Amencan is engulfed rn words and m pic- 
tures He spends a part of almost every day reading at least one news 
paper, listening to a few radio programs, and sitting in front of a TV 
set — his own, his neighbor’s, or his bartender's In addition, he proba 
bly goes to the movies once a week or so When he is in college, he sel- 
dom needs to sacnfice these putatively necessary pleasures, even though 
his reading and listening time has much increased through classes and 
through studies Few of us today are out of range of an aerial or a 
nevrStand This massive and engulfing stream of communication is of 
immeasurable value, provided that we do not merely allow it to carry 
us along or do not pensh in its immensity There is too much to 
swallow, almost too much to swim m 
Let us alter the figure Since we can never take in, consume, or evalu 
ate nil which surrounds us, we must learn our tvay around with guid 
ance and informed help We must learn to distinguish the accurate 
from the inaccurate, the informed from the purely biased, the tasteful 
from the vulgar, the artistic from the crude, the reality from the sham 
Much of our college education is shaped to these ends Many courses 
are taught to accomplish them, especially courses m communication and 
surveys of the mass media 

This anthology, aiming to develop maturity, which includes among 
other things critical thinking and good taste, cannot hope more than 
merely to introduce you to critical essays which offer you guidance and 
insight into the mass media Mass media of communication play a most 
important role, as we realize, and they must be continually studied as 
well as observed 

A properly functioning soacty depends upon an informed public If 
government is truly to be by the governed, public opinion which shapes 
and influences government must be based upon accurate information 
and the public must have access to all points of view It is not always 
easy for the untutored reader or listener to get the information which 
he needs, but it is possible to tram oneself to read and listen cnticafly 
and to broaden one’s listening and reading habits so as to escape the 
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mfluence of ,ust one paper, one broadcasPng stahon or J 

vew Our press, radio, TV, and movies are free agents, and m spite ot 
many limitations they offer us a great diversity of information and 

opinion Sometimes, however, we must work to ferret It out 

Freedom of the press (and of other media) really means freedom 
from government interference This perhaps is a negative guarantee, 
for It does not mean that press, radio, TV, and motion pictures are tree 
from pressures of different sorts from business or labor, from interna 
censorship, from the need to sell, and countless others Our mass media 
have remained remarkably free from government interference How 
successfully they have maintained their freedom from other pressures 


IS debatable, as the essays m this chapter suggest 

Essays on the mass media, however brilliant, tend to become date 
quickly by reason of their illustrative examples and statistics The prod 
ucts of the producers of TV, movies, newspapers, and comics tend to 
impermanence, unlike the work of novelists, painters and sculptors 
When you read the essays in this group you will have to bring them 
up to date for yourself by supplying illustrations and figures from your 
own recent experience This minor defect should not blind you to 
the essential pertinence and insight which the four authors bring to 
their subjects 

Each of the authors is a sensitive and positive critic, keenly aware or 
the defects of the medium he is evaluating, but equally alert to its vir 
tues Alike they sec the dangers of mass productions tailored to medi 
ocre tastes, sometimes crassly developed for commercial ends alone 
Alike they deplore vulgarity, sensationalism, emphasis upon violence 
and crudity, and occasional bold faced domination by dollars But 
their approaches are basically constructive They understand the actual 
potential artistic and social value of the mass media, their suggestions to 
producers and consumers arc constructive For the former they urge 
honesty, integrity, courage and imagination, for the latter, cntical 
thinking, sensitive taste, higher standards of appreciation, and so forth 
The critics who tend to deplore the mass products tailored for pop 
ular taste sometimes seem at first glance to be kill joys ‘ Don t they 
like anything’’ we ask m irritation Careful reading of these four cs 
says will assure you that it is actually because their authors do like, be 
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cause they rto appreciate, that have undertaken to coninicnt at all 
Far from wishing to decrease our pleasure, they wish to increase it by 
giving us a w idcr, deeper, more rewarding conception of entertainment 
It IS amusing to hear a good stoiy once, twice, or c\cn three times It 
IS funny to watch a clow n trip and fall a number of times After a w lufc, 
however, we want to hear a new story or sec a clown do something chc 
And as our critical faculties and our tastc> develop, we wish not merely 
to be amused, but also to be informed and amused in a variety of ways 
that add to our lives in understanding, «j perception, and m genuine 
and lasting joy 

Richard D Altick, a professor of English and an experienced writer, 
offers in his article "On Reading Newspapers ‘ an unbiased and careful 
analysis of the necessary mnucnccs which keep newspapers from their 
goal of impartial and complete coverage of the news He docs not dc 
mand the impossible of either the pipers or their readers, he examines 
realistically and fairly the problems which confront both 
John Crosby is a wise, vvitty, and caustic cniic of radio and TV in 
his syndicated daily column In this article, which suffers perhaps from 
humorous exaggeration, he takes radio's many v irtucs for granted, and 
excoriates it» faults vvith the hope that television will avoid them 
Though his article is somewhat dated, his advice is sound and his ap 
proach to the problem gives us a framework for the evaluation of both 
mediums, a basis for critical listening 
Al Capp, familiar to all of us as the creater of Li I Abner, has also 
been a radio commentator and social cntic Hw article ostensibly deals 
with his own comic stnp, but in actuality is a rather serious apprai-yal 
of comic strips and of the comic spint m America The tremendous in 
flucncc attributed by serious sociologists and psjchologists to (he 
comics and (heir vast reading public inake> a consideration of them im 
pcrativc to any study of the mass media 

Budd Schulbcrg spent hw youth in Hollywood, has written since for 
the screen, and is the author of an important book on the subject 
11 bill Hhikes Sriiiimy Run? In the chapter on art, we consider the 
movies as a fine art, in this chapter we arc esamimne them as « ne i / 
the mass media infiucncing millions and shaped by the forces which 
control mass communication in this country 
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All four writers recognize the necesity for social responsibility and 
integrity in the mass media, and they consider radio, TV, comics, 
motion pictures, and newspapere not only as transmitters of entertain- 
ment and information, but also as social forces, shapers of taste and 
attitude 
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WCHAKD D. ALTICK 

hont I9is the author of Preface to Critical Reading an { Tlie Scliolar 
Adventurers, ts a Processor of Ett^Ush at nc Ohio Slate Vnwenxty 
[ 7 rom Preface to Critical Reading Rcvisid fdilion by Ricbard D 
- 4 Ilick, By penwissiou of "Henry HoU and C^»ifw«y Coftynatf f946 
i9Si 1 


Oh Jleadm^ O^ewspapers 

In the past few years miny thoughtful observers havecommcnied 
upon the amazing political illiteracy of tlie Amcncan public Allhougli 
the public opinion polls arc always discovering that the man in the 
street is ready with an opinion on any subject under current discus- 
sion, a follow up poll by a group of cross examiners would reveal 
that the overwhelming majority of the people who have expressed 
an opinion are almost completely ignorant of the background of the 
subject, the issues involved, and the implications of their expressed stand 
The scanty knowledge they have of that subject would prove to be de- 
rived from mcomplctc information hearsay, wishful thinking and 
prejudice Yet not only arc they ready with an opinion when the Gallup 
poll man asks them, they are ready to talk others mto believing as Uicy 
believe, and — most senous of all — they will vote on the basis of that 
frail tissue of error and bias 

Mot the least of the ironies of our present American civilization ts the 
fact that our undoubted ignorance of what is really going on in the 
world IS a phenomenon of an age that secs news earned (o every man 
and woman with a speed and volume unthought of a few years ago In 
the midst of news — bulky newspapers incessant commentaries on the 
air, documentary news films in the theaters — we are starved for truth 

Every college instructor is depressed whenever he refers to a topic 
currently talked about m the papers to discover that many of his students 
seldom read newspapers Nevertheless we have chosen to discuss the 
cntical reading of newspapers rather than the crtucal hearing of radio 
newscasts because it is quite plain that die newspaper is still the chief 
source of what the public knows or thinks it knows about current 
events The radio is an mcrcasingly powerful msirumcnt of mformation, 
and people who listen regularly to radio coverage as dcpwndablc as that 
of for uistancc, the Columba Broadcasting System arc probably belter 
informed than those who depend ujxin the coverage of all but the very 
best newspapers Yet radio journalism has many of the shoricommgs of 
newspaper journalism, and though wc shall say IiiUc specifically of radio 
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U.= pages ftal follow. .. would bo proHmblo " S>“ at 

cous.der Whelher what wo say of nowspapors is not truo also- 
lowancos made for tho d.lfcrcnt nied.um-^f radio 
WhatwiU bo said hero will undoubtedly ‘ ^ 

,0 those who maVco a virtue of not reading the « 

sure the papers are composed largely ‘ ^ ^n evasion 

scarcely appropriate to one who desires te „ 

bom of indolence and too easy cynicism How ° 

leam what is happening m the world, if not by rcg V 
papers^ Radio listening is only a partial J ^,5 

one who neglects the newspapers wdl scarcely be very g ^ 

attention to commentators and forums Our , be tahen 

which newspapers largely fail to report objectise truth must Mt be 
as rationalLtion lor failure to read them Ra|her. we >" 
follows to be a guide for the cm, cal reading and analysis of wh 
newspapers contain An intelligent reader can penetrate 
jungles of distortion and suppression at least to the environs of 
And, what is more important, he can insist that the papers whic 
give him more truth For a newspaper is at the mercy of i J 
Without readers, it can attract no advertisers Without advertise » 
cannot stay in business If the readers do not insist upon their ngn 
have the truth, so much the worse for them — and for the world 

Although the defined purpose of a newspaper is to distribute accur ^ 
information concerning current events, so that a reader may 
reasonably comprehensive view of the world m which he hves, . 
there is no newspaper in the world which completely achieves that i e 
For this failure there are two mam reasons, which we shall examine 
order The first is the fact that newspaper publishmg, like any o e 
busmess, IS a profit making venture The second is that m the 
w ntmg and editmg of new spapers, there are certain practices — tradiuo 
if not absolutely necessary — which militate against a dispassionate, vve 
balanced presentation of the news 

Althou^ the mottoes of many newspapers deny it, newspaper pubus 
mg IS a business first and a public service second This is an obscrvalioi^ 
that sprmgs not from cynicism but from practical realism How may 
the press of any nation be supported financially'^ There are but tv\o 
alternatives governmental subsidization and pnvate ownership ^ 
a society such as ours, which jealously prizes the prmciple of freedom 
the press, few people would seriously advocate the first, with its 
present danger of bureaucratic control and censorship There remaim 
the second alternative pnvate ownership, which implies the pro 
motive There have been a few cases m which some wealthy mdividum 
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or group sought to underwrite a newspaper without expectation of profit 
and thus to enable it, m theory at least, to present news without restraint 
or bias The most recent example has been Marshall Field Ill’s under- 
writing of the New York PM and the Oncago Sun But even such pri- 
vately subsidized papers find it difficult to be completely independent, 
they are, after all, obligated to smneone PM was as biased, in its own 
special way, as any newspaper m the country And in any event, the cost 
of operating a newspaper is so great that only a few of the very ncliest 
men m the country can afford to sink money indefinitely into a paper 
which shows a deficit each year The only way m which a newspaper can 
exist IS as a profit-making business 

A paper depends upon two sources for its revenue, its readers and 
its advertisers Financially, the advertisers are far more important than 
the readers, because the sales receipts, from subscribers and newsstand 
buyers, do not come even close to covermg the cost of production The 
biggest source of revenue is the sale of advertising space But no paper 
can sell advertising space if it has no readers, ihe orjy way in which it 
can attract advertisers is to show them imposing staustics about its wide 
circulation. (“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads the Bulletin *' 
“The [Atlanta] Journal covers Dixie like the dew ’’) And so in the last 
analysis it is the reader who counts most heavily with the men who put 
out the newspaper, and it is hts tastes and capabilities that every editor 
and reporter must keep constantly in mind 

The assumpCion which guides nearly ah journalistic practice (there 
are a few notable exceptions, mainly in the largest cities) is that the 
average reader has the mentality of a ten- or twelve-ycar-old E\erythmg 
that tile paper prints must, therefore, be adapted to this level of mtcllt- 
gence The writing must be simple and snappy The range of vocabulary 
used in ncws-wriung is rigidl^ limited to the capabilities of the dullest 
reader, the sentences are short, the paragraphs limited to two or three 
sentences , Above all, the columns of the paper must be made 
interesting, and by “interesting” is meant non intellectual and perpetually 
dramaUc All the news must be presented in terms of men and events, and 
the deeper issues and concepts and lendcncies that shape the news 
may be neglected without loss Abstract ideas, accorduig to the news- 
papermen’s theory, never interest the public, because they are not ex- 
citing" Murders, wars, beauty contests, election campaigns, football 
games, explosions, two-headed calves, unseasonable ueather, court trials 
— ah are exciting, m various degrees The theory is that a newspaper 
reader is like a playgoer he demands that he be given something to 
watch, not to think about And so. like a play that aims to be a box-office 
success, the newspaper must keep “talk” down to an absolute mmimura. 
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a„dmustona.= other handm.k=apom^ 

action, and spectacle as it can possibly there is liUlc 

U me events of the day cannot be presented dramatically, there is 

point m mentioning them ,c nVe a twelve- 

This assumption that the average newspaper ^ 

vearold child at the movies has never been disproved Many 
words have been written about .Is supposed Mhcy, “ov “fand of 
have been written about die low mtelhgenee-level of die tn°™s a 
radio programs, but the great pubhc that bays ‘>;'= P“P“ ' “^Vt. is 
movies, and listens to the radio seems not dissatisfied with t 

given The newspaper editors, who arc mtclhgcnt men, canno ,, 

d they eontmue to be guided by then uad.t.onal „ 

IS to make up a paper that people wdl buy oI 

than they if the public did demand a more thoughtful tteatm 
current events, no one would respond more eagerly to the call to 
writing and an adult viewpoint But they cannot risk lakmg the mit 
Until their readers concertedly msist upon being ucated as adults, 
editors will eontmue to treat them as children 

But putting aside this limitation, it still is not possible for newsp ^ 
to provide a clear picture of what goes on in the world .. 

much of the news is highly controversial Acts of God, such as toma • 
or acts of men m ihcu’ private capacities, such as highway robbery, a 
about the only staple items of news that do not have an elcmcn 
controversy m them If the pubhc is to make an inlcUigcnl decision 
each issue as it arises, it must be given all the pertinent mformatio , 
on both sides of the question, which the newspaper can amass Fur 
more, it must be given this mformalion without color, comment, 
wcightmg This requirement would lay a tremendous responsibility upon 
any newspaper editor who had a free hahd to publish a daily objecuv 
account of all that occurred He would have to be a superhumanly 
passionate man* But actually, under the conditions of newspaper pn 
lishmg, no editor is either expected or able to be totally unbiased m 
reportmg of the news 

From the begmning of journalism, it has been recognized that u 
press IS important as a means of spreading mformation, it is even 
important as a means of influencmg public opmion And there are t 
men who, if they control a paper, can resist the temptation to use tn 
paper as a mou&piccc for their own sentiments This m itself is not 
be deplored, so long as men of all parties and persuasions are allow 
equal freedom to control papers But there is a difference between 
pressmg opinion, plainly labelled as such, and screening and coloring 
news so that the public’s reaction is based, not on a knowledge of ah 
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facts, but on only a selected and wci^ted segment of Ifaem Unfortunately 
there arc few, if any, papers which limit to the editorial page their 
attempl to sway public opinion The "policy” of the paper, openly ex- 
pressed m editorials, covertly influences the treatment of news on every 
page And it t. this silent selection and coloration of the news, the specific 
methods of which we shall discuss bier, that every intelligent reader must 
constantly be on his guard against 

Who, in particular, controls a newspaper’s attitude toward the news 
It reports’ First, the advertisers, whose mfluence usually takes the form of 
a threat to witJidraw their advertising if the newspaper takes a stand. 
Cither m its editorials or in its repotting of the news, that is inimical to 
their interests Advertisers arc business men, and they therefore will not 
help support a paper which advocates measures tliat they think will 
‘ hurt business '* In many cases diey will urge that the paper present in 
an unfavorable light such issues as labor movements, government con- 
trol over prices, profits, and trade practices, and attempts to lower the 
tariff Because of their influence, many papers will suppress or mutilate 
the news of a campaign for more strmgent pure food laws or of the 
exposure of poor working conditions in a certain industry They will 
see that political candidates advocating "anti business ’ measures of one 
sort or another receive a "poor press ’* ITlieir influence will be felt also 
in the reporting of incidental news If the local Department of Healtli 
finds tlie dinmg room of a large department store to be a wholesale dis- 
tributor of disease, the news, though it is a matter of prime public in- 
terest, may be kept from print, and if a proposal is made to remove the 
transit lines from a mam thoroughfare, the business bouses along that 
street, whose customers may go ckewhere as a result of the change, will 
see that the newspapers publicity of the scheme is properly colored 
This exertion of pressure upon newspaper editors by advertisers is not 
to be thought of as necessarily constant or universal There are some 
business firms which consider such tactics as a form of blackmail, and will 
never stoop to it, and there are some papers which try valiantly to resist 
such pressure as is brought to bear on them Papers which hold a virtual 
monopoly in then territory are m a much more favorable position than 
those which are faced wiih keen competition If there is no other paper 
m the area, the advertiser must choose between advertising in a paper 
of whose policy he may disapprove, and not advertising at all But the 
presence of advertismg pressure is a constant danger, to which many 
editors and publishers, who after aU must make a living, succumb 

A much more formidable source of influence is the publisher himself, 
together with the groups with which he is associated The policy of every 
paper may be traced to the people who directly or indirectly own it The 
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papersownedorco„.xoll=dbyWatam»^^^^^^ 

McCormick, and Eleanor M Similarlv the New York 

pumals because oE the views of thcM. papers, the 

'T,„,es, the New York DaUy Nms *e (to 

members of the fe.r cLrml opm.ons end m 

mention a few at random) reflec , owners Often — usually, 

their treatment of the news, the attttudes of their own Oft 

mdeed— the publishers of newspapers have other fi 
atmdy wh.^h eontroU a eertaut 

mterest m the local ,u, system, nor 

paper wdl seldom publuh news that would ^ a movement 

wiU It give anything hut meagre or unfavorable publ y ^ 

to improve traffic conditions m the ci^, because th 

sueees'ful. might tempt more people to drive their “J” ^ “„n- 

ndmg the buses And in general, a publuher with 

necuons wdl see that his editors soft-pedal news and opinions 

would ‘ hurt business ” «« ,i,iin«e names 

This induence is not confined to the men 't°*La„cial 

appear m the paper’s formal statement of ownership Often *e fin 
eoLol of a paper is shared, through various arrangements 
with other individuaU or groups They are said to have bo 
the papet-either as a busmess venture or for the actual sake of h 
some voice in the paper's policy They too wdl brmg pressure to 
on the editor to msure that nothmg harmful to then various mtere 
be printed, and that, on the other hand, fuU publicity, approp 
slanted, will be given to everythmg that they specifically advoca 

''a newspaper's treaunent of the news, therefore, is to a consider^!' 
extent at the mercy of the people who supply the money. 
be advertisers, publishers, or the financial backers of publishers ^ 
theless, the reader cannot be forgotten Although he cannot do any 
about the actual way m which the news is colored and weighted, "o 
and wdl stop buying the paper if it seems too patently a tool of ce 
mterests As a result, its policies must be expressed in such a 
persuade the reader that the paper has only the public's mterests at a 
In Its editorials it may straddle the issue . or it may attemp 
‘ educate” the public to accept the other side's viewpomt Somewha 
frequently, it may adopt the cause of the pubhc and openly 
against ‘ the mterests '' This last alternative is usually confined to ^ 
m which the public welfare is affected duecUy and dramatically, as 
transportation or other pubhc utdiues, and m which the paper's finan 
backers hate no great stake 
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A moment ago we mentioned a situation m which a newspaper exer- 
cised a virtual monopoly oser its teirilory In recent years there has been 
a serious tendency toward monopolization The number of dailies has 
dropped sharply, and the fewer the papers that are available for comparison 
and for mutual criticism, the smaller is the chance that the reader will be 
able to piece togetlier the truth In many large- and medium sized ciues 
the papers are all m the hands of one interest, even though they may 
pay Jip-service to different poliiical creeds Journalism stagnates, and 
public Ignorance deepens, when there is no healthy competition among 
a number of papers 

So much for die outside influences which affect a newspaper’s ability 
to present all the news objectively We turn now to the question of just 
what happens to the objective facts of the news as they pass through the 
reporter’s typewriter and under the editor’s blue pencil 

A cardinal tenet of journalistic writing, as it is taught m all the schools, 
is that of objectivity Ideally, a reporter writing an account of a news 
event must exclude from hts story all suggestion of bias or personal 
feclmg In practice, however, this principle prevails only under two 
conditions The story will be written ‘straight ’ if ir lias no relation to 
any topic on which the paper has a “policy,” and if dressing it up would 
not improve u for popular consumption (four sick children deserted by 
their widowed mother) Under ordinary circumstances, the report of a 
trailic death rmght begut m this manner 

Mary V , 25, was instantly killed at 10 30 a m today when the car she 

was driving collided with another at the corner of 6tb and Mam Streets 

But if the paper has been sniping at the city administration, which is 
dominated by the opposite political poity, it might neatly turn the story 
into a not too well concealed attack upon the Department of Public 
Safety 

Residents m the neighborhood of 6ih and Mam Streets this aflcrnoon were 
planning an organized campaign for a traffic tight following the death ihere 

today of pretty Mary V , 25, whose car coHided with another at the un 

pcGt<yy.ed xaVM&cctwa Viewing the ©rls mangled body which was hurled 75 
feet and landed m a gas station driveway, residenU recalled that this was the 
third death at the site wilhin a year Several peuiions to the city government 
for a traffic light have been fruitless 

In this account, a little subjective detail creeps into the language 
pretty and /tiangled are words destsped to evoke pity, from which it is 
hoped, indignation will then spnng But the bias lies not so much in the 
writmg as m the selection of detail Presumably every ihmg tiiat is said 
is true, but the detaUs are chosen and emphasized so as to leave but one 
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™press.on «.* *e reader drc letor^c cty 

fo'th. pretty gtrl's death' Perhaps .£ *e P“P« “ 3 ,,p, of 

ministration, it would not have given so much prominence 

fcchngin the neighborhood erection of a 

Now if the paper’s “slanting” of this story resulted i 
traffic light and the savmg of lives, it was justified But too otic 
mote or less subtle coloring of the news can do great ^ 

the reader s judgement before he can form his own opmion 
of all the facts 

Another steep cut in the cily s budget for nest yem was 

when Homer D B . city comptroller, announc^ that he bad 

SOcj the municipal university s request for funds This vnll resu p^nys 
to the taxpayers of about $300,000, and is m line N^Uh the " 

pledge last November to balance the aty budget for the first time sin 
m economy will be effected mainly by dispensing with junior mem 
the mstructional staff and the distribution of ihcir work among m 
members of the faculty 

Again, every statement m the paragraph probably could be proved 
rect But the paragraph is written and weighted so as to imply appt 
of the transaction Compare it with this account of the same event, t 
another paper 

The mumapal university today was the newest vicum of City 

B *s campaign to balance the aty budget, as it was announced that 

stiiutions request for funds had been cut by 309f> According to Chance 

R of the University, the proposed cut will cause a number of teachers 

be dismissed at a time when enrollments are soanng to new highs “We 
be expected to do a decent job educating the young men and women ° 

area, ’ Dr R said today, “unless wc arc given the money to pay teac e 

This IS a false economy ” 

Because their subscribing newspapers are of all popular shades o 
n, the material distributed by the great wire services, the Um 


opinion, 

Press, the Associated Press, and the Inlcmational News Service, 
free from bias Such slanung as it possesses is the result of the use 


IS fairly 
of 


newspaperese rather than of any deliberate intention on the part 


of tfJ® 


writer But m many newspaper offices, “wire stones” are customar y 
altered to fit the slant of that particular newspaper The wording may 
changed slightly to fit local prejudices, and the story may be tailored s® 
as to omit details which would not fit m neatly with those prejudices F^rr 
ihcrmorc, since every newspaper receives much more wire material thao 
It can possibly use m its next edition, it is forced to select a few from 
brge mass of stones, and those few will inevitably reflect the present pr^ 
occupauon of the paper If, for example, a congressman makes a 
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Slacking ihe TVA, a paper which opposes public ownership of uuiiues 
will probably find room for the dispatch But if, the next day, another 
congressman defends TVA and points out several serious errors m the 
first speaker’s facts, ibe paper may suddenly become too full to permit m- 
clusion of the rebuttal In a Republican paper, the utterances of orthodox 
Republicans always will be featured, and those of Democrats neglected 
or at least played down, except when the paper expects they will invite 
Republican rejoinders And the converse is true, of course, of a Demo- 
cratic paper It is seldom possible to discover what both sides are saying 
without reading two papers 

Newspaperese is a peculiar kind of jargon Newspaperese, from 
the journalist s pomt of view, is mdispensable The words which comprise 
it are, many of them, the shortest words that will convey their respective 
ideas — and short words are the headline writer’s salvation They are also 
pithy and vivid, they not only describe, they dramatize And finally, they 
are convenient Like all cliches, they save the trouble of searching for a 
fresh word when the presses aie waiting But for all their terseness and 
availability, they are obstacles in the way of truthful communication 
Such stock words ^isattack anddemand are customarily used when- 
ever someone disapproves of something or asks for something else 
The word clash is almost automatically called forth whenever there is a 
disagreement between two persons or factions Crisis is used to describe 
almost any state of affairs m which harmony is less than complete 
Now such words have consistently dramatic, even violent, connota- 
tions And because tlicy are used indiscrunmately of a minor and entirely 
temporary difference of opuiion between two city counciJmen and of 
a genuinely serious break between major nations, they have the effect of 
placing all news, the trivial and the momentous, on the same plane of in 
tcrest A discussion at the city hall or the state capitol, m which Repub- 
licans and Democrats air their respecUve views accordmg to routine, 
obviously docs not have such grave uoplicatioos for the future of civili- 
sation as does a first-class row bet'vecn the United States and Russia Yet 
the language makes no distinction between them and the reader, accus- 
tomed to reading of “crises’ and ‘ tongue-Jashings’’ and ‘ battles’’ on the 
floor of Congress in every issue of bis newspaper, understandably be- 
comes blase SVhat is unportant, and what is not*’ The newspaper will not 
help bun decide Everytlung is unportanl to the newspaper editor anxious 
to increase circulation 

This habitual use of intemperate language is simply one solution of a 
larger problem Uiat of Uepuig the reader intcrcsled As »e have said, 
pracucal newspaper men cannol afford to regard iheir papers as pnmardy 
a means of educalmg the public Despite all the pious sentuneuts which 
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attract his readers to the news stones, so that they will b 

the advertising columns As you may have discovered by Ih , 

cation IS not necessarily mterestmg Information, 
deadly dull And if the choice lies between informing the 
mg It something mterestmg to read, editors j 

second Recently a reader complained to the editor o£ a mem 
newspaper Cham that his paper neglected to 

mgs except in the barest, most fragmentary form The ^ 

plied, “A family newspaper has to be edited with the bought ^ 
deal of important news is not interesting, and a great deal of 
news IS not important ” In every case, interesting news (an attacK-suy 
mg.” the death of a wealthy hermit, the discovery of a method of reaai b 
a woman’s character by examining her legs) will take precedence ove 
important news (a debate m Congress over a new trade agreement, ne 
steps m the nationalization of British mdustry, newly announced resu 
of cancer experimentation). 

Of course there is a certain segment of news which is of such unque 
lionable importance that it must be given space, regardless of its essential y 
unexciting quahucs Diplomatic interchanges, the discussion of a majo 
phase of governmental policy, industrial problems — these are basica y 
intellectual issues, “thought stuff ” If they arc to be handled at all, mcy 
must somehow be given color and drama And so the first job of the 
paper writer is to seek tirelessly for a “news angle” — some aspect of the 
situation that will gi\c him something to write excitedly about, something 
that a copy editor can pul a headline over It docs not matter at all if fh® 

• angle” seizes upon some trivial or irrelevant occurrence, an insignificant 
side-issue, the “story ’ is the thing In an international conference, a bne 
‘clash” of tempers between two diplomats will provide fine headlines 
for llic evening papers No matter that the “clash” is all over m two min- 
utes and someone else made a speech of top importance an hour later, 
the ‘ clash” is the news of the day The day-to-day reporting of the work 
of Congress is a dull affair, somehow it must be livened up And so every 
congressman or senator who * hurls a charge ’ at someone else, however 
ridiculous and unfounded the charge, is sure of ample newspaper cover- 
age There arc always numerous members of Congress who arc ready to 
prov idc reporters with copy for the sake of sensational personal publicity, 
.ind one of the first responsibilities of the intelligent reader is to single out 
those men and steadfastly disregard what they say 

Because the newspapers arc so preoccupied with whatever is sensational 
and dramatic, a great deal of the most important news goes completely 
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One parneulatly dangerous result ot th.s hnutatron of 
ungof quotauons from people’s utteranees Given a '"""“Sraphed ha 
oud- of someone’s speech, a reporter «rUl quiekly sean it 
or two which he thinks will make the best (i e , most 
and, if the speech is a controversial one, will fit in best with is p p 
policy It does not matter if the sentences thus selected for 
relatively unimportant— a mere aside in the speaker’s maul is . 
nor does it matter if, when wrenched from context, they represe 
speaker as saymg somethmg entuely different from what he mean 
truly critical reader will never base an opinion upon the exceeding y = 
mentary press report of someone’s public utterance He wdl wi 
opmion until he can see the full text c, .a- rus- 

But there are also days when there is not enough news to fill 
ternary space What then? The paper cannot let its readers down Some- 
how It must find enough excitement to make them believe they are ge 
their money’s worth And now, instead of being faced with the evil o m 
complete and therefore distorted coverage, we are faced with the no 
serious one of exaggerated importance The editor, confronted wim 
problem of putting out his daily edition, can do two things he can bo 
up” such news as he possesses, and he can create news Usually he oes 
both The result m both cases is still further loss of perspective 

When the editor ‘ blows up” a news story, he takes one which on nor* 
mal days would merit a three-hundred-word coverage and allots it & 
thousand words mstead The reader, who understandably is in the habi 
of judging the importance of a news item by the amount of space devote 
to it, thus concludes that the story is much more important than it actually 
IS A case m point occurred while this chapter was bemg written For a 
while early m 1946 the biggest news stones concerned widespread labor 
troubles m America, such as the General Motors, General Electric, an 
New York tugboat strikes Because these stones were of much more un 
mediate interest to readers and because they touched upon topics of basic 
concern to the newspapers’ publishers and their backers, they occupie*^ 
the front pages, and the first meeting of the United Nations Organization 
in London received madequate coverage except when there were dramatic 
encounters between diplomats But then most of the strikes were settled, 
and a vacuum was left on ihe front page At that moment there occurred 
a senes of sharp verbal mterchanges between Russia and the other two 
members of the “Big Three ” If these had occurred dunng the period of 
strikes, they would have received limited coverage, but now, in the dearth 
of other news, they were given a play completely out of proportion to 
iheir real significance The result was that the pubbe received an exaggcf' 
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atcd notion of the “crisis’' among (he great powers, and opinion concern 
ing Russia was decidedly altered 

T!ie tone of public opinion, then, is often determined by a totally ir^ 
relevant and fortuitous ctrcumstancc— the condition of the “news mar- 
ket” at the moment. During the doldrums, events and statements which 
have relatively little significance m (he (otal pattern of affairs are magni- 
fied far bc3ond their true value It is now a matter of history that the 
Spanish-Amcrican War was caused to no small extent by the eagerness 
of the Hcarst press to have something to put into flaming headbnes, as 
well as by the personal political ambitions of its owner And although 
newspapers seldom dclibwalely mold history in this way, their solution 
to the problem of what to write about on dull days often has that eventual 
effect 

The editor’s device of actually creating news to fill gaping spaces in his 
next edition is usually limited to local affairs Many newspaper “crusades” 
have their origin in this way The paper suddenly discovers that there are 
wretched slums m the heart of the city, or that the police department is 
lax m Its enforcement of trafSc laws Often, of course, such campaigns 
result m genuine improvements, although they may lose fervor as soon as 
spontaneous news comes aloog»-or until some powerful ’interest” is 
offended But often they have the effect of misrepresenting a situation 
A certain municipal agency, for example, may be doing its work as hon* 
esUy and ciBciently as conditions permit, and then, on an unlucky day, 
a reporter, desperate for a story, discovers some isolated case of injustice 
or graft and cmblaxons it on page one Although to any disinterested ob- 
server a mountain has been made out of a molehill, the resultant publicity 
may seriously weaken and demoralize the agency thus embarrassed 

One final source of distortion is the physical makeup of the paper Page 
one is what sells every paper on the newsstands Page one must, therefore, 
contain the most exciting material As should be abundantly clear by 
now, the most exciting material is not necessarily the most significant, but 
the reader, unconscious as always of the confusion, automatically places 
most value upon what is given phvsical prominence in his paper Often 
the events wAicb will piove iransccndently important later on are rele 
gated to an obscure column on an inside pa^ 

Similarly with headlines Many people, pressed for time, follow the 
news exclusively through the headlines, never bothermg to read even the 
fragmentary reports which follow them. Yet the headlines cannot possibly 
give an accurate summary of the news For one thing they are so limited 
in space that it is a definite art to compose any hcadime, accurate or not, 
for another, they represent the ultimate refinement of the dramauc device 
which we have noted as being the essence of news writing Furthermore, 
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lers have the definite rule of alivays appearing 


with a block- 


many papers nave me uciu.u*. -r. jj^^t would 

letter streamer headline all Ihc way across page “ ^^hlch de- 

mean that every day there is one news story, and only , 
serves such prommence Yet who would maintain that ST^ 

BITES THREE IN SUBURBS should arrest the attention and pr py 
S to the same extent that BRITAIN OFFERS N^'A ^ 
INDEPENDENCE should’ We are back once more at the 
plaint— that the exigencies, real or imaginary, of newspaper p ^ 

give the reader a most dangerously distorted view of what is going 

^ Wiy dangerously'^ For these two reasons, which actually arc different 
sides of the same com In their unremitting attempt to make their new 
papers mteresUng, not once m a while, but every day without cxcep » 
editors and wnters grossly exaggerate the true importance of many o 
events the> report Probably the gravest danger this mvolvcs is m 
supremely vital field of internauonal relations By bemg constanUy 
to beheve that every small disagreement among nations not on y 
fraught with danger to world peace but also is evidence of the evil mten 
tions of all countries but our own, the public is given anything but a true 
picture of w orld affairs When it is kept m a state of excitement and suspi- 
cion, It cannot possibly develop the calm clarity of mmd which is 
sential to the makmg of criucat decisions 

Furthermore, the newspaper and its public are very much like the 
boy who was alwajs crymg ‘wolf* and the people who soon leame 
not to pay any attenuon to him When a newspaper pumps artificial ex- 
citement mto Its every item, eventually the pubhc catches on to the tnck 
and becomes blase The reader sees a scare headhne, and he thinks, 
“Just another newspaper story” Once m a while a story comes along 
which IS a hundred times more important than its predecessors, one which 
should command the instant attention and thought of every reader But 
the newspaper has no means of showmg this unusual importance, it has 
been so much m the habit of usmg sensaUonal language and headlines 
that those devices no longer have any special force The reader finds that 
the present story is dealt with m the same terms m which hundreds of 
other stones have been dealt with, those earher alarms had meant noth 
mg, why should this one’ And so he refuses to consider the latest news 
worthy of any special consideration Yet this may be a moment that caffs 
for the exercise of every modicum of mtelligence which the nauon can 
muster 

What IS the answer’ Complete disregard of the newspapers is certainly 
not the answer A partial one is steadfast refusal to be guided m 
t h i nk i n g by a smgle newspaper, for even the best and most honest papers 
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have their prejudices If m >our ci^ there is a genuinely Republican paper 
and another that is genuinely Democratic, you can make a start toward 
finding out the truth about local and national affairs by habitually playing 
one against the other For international atl^irs, the best policy is to read 
one of the great metropolitan daihes which have seasoned staffs of foreign 
correspondents and commentators the New York Tunes, the New York 
Herald-Tnbune, the Chicago Daily News, the Christian Science Monitor 
A quite well balanced summary of each week’s news, both mtcrnalional 
and national, is found in the ‘News of the Week in Review’ section of 
the Sunday New York Times 

But the daily press as a whole, even includmg the New York Tunes, 
which has perhaps the best reputation for fairness and comprehensive 
coverage, still is conservative While (here is no widespread “conspiracy 
of silence ’ on certain matters, such as radicals love to accuse the news- 
papers of fostering, it is undoubtedly true ibal for one reason or another 
some important sidelights and fragments of news stones do fad to ap- 
pear m even the most conscientious papers The intelligent reader who 
msists upon knowing as much as can be known before he makes up his 
mind must also, therefore, have recourse to one of the responsible organs 
that specialize m publishmg what the others omit to print One was PM, 
which was an everpresent gadfly at the flank of its more august New York 
contemporaries It not only prmted much material that they omitted but 
also took constant deliglit m pointing out their inaccuracies and biases 
Others are the weekly liberal pumaU, the Nation and the New Pepubhc 
These periodicals are frankly edited from a certam ‘ point of view , they 
are as biased m their own way as the large dailies arc m another way 
One can lake their editorial opinions or let them alone But hkc PM, they 
do supply some significant material which other papers fad to prmL 
The intelligent citizen reader, in a word, must maintain the scientific 
attitude toward information which will enable him to make up his mind m 
the first place, he roust seek to accumulate all that he can, and in the second 
place, once that material is accumulated, he must lest it for accuracy He 
must take into account all the various means by which objective truth may 
be distorted in its passage through the news making process When he 
makes up his mind, he must be as sure as any reasonable man can be 
that his data are free from prejudice of whatever sort — that they represent 
things as they are, not things as publishers and editors and the people 
behind tiicm wish hun to believe they arc Honest search for ihc truth 
of the new's is an arduous and often most dahearti-ning labor, but no one 
can be an intelligent Amencao citizen without commuting himself per- 
manently to that quest 
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Jithk On Reading Newspapers 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
, What does Alttck behove are the elfccU of the fact that newspapers 

. S^rarhe :aVrers=;Te'ehr:f word. B, 

3 rtTerrrre"pB.tsof 

angles ? Of fragmentary quolalions from speeches? Of P 

of the front page? Of the brevity of headlines? .^cniational 

4 What dangers does he believe exist in the handling 

5 Wh^ suggestions docs Altick make to the person who wants to be 

6 Point out at least four ways in which Allick makes transitions between 
paragraphs 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you think that readers of newspapers are as seriously misled as 

AUick suggests? rule or 

2 Is it wrong for newspapers to color news so as to favor o 

the other in a controversy or a political contest? 

3 Is It wrong for a newspaper to distort the news m the interest o 

It considers a praiseworthy cause? iikdv 

4 What is wrong with a simple mistrust of all news on subjects 

to be controversial? .. ,n«de 

5 What do you think has caused the rise of columnists with tneir i 
stones and definite points of view? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 How to allow for a newspaper s bias 

2 Misleading headlines 

3 The worst newspaper columnist 

4 Companson of the handling of the same event by diflcrcnt paP® 
(or by ditfcrcnt wire services) 


JOHN CROSBY 

born \9i2 lofts a reporter /or Ibe Weio >'ork Herald Tnbune jrotn 
1935 to 1941 and ts now a widely syndicated radio columnist 
printed loitb permission from LIFE, TJooember 6 1950j Copyn^^t 
1950 by 7 wie Incorporated] 


SeueH Deadly Sms oj the Air 

Television, a young gtantwhich does notyetknow its own strength* 
has become a member of ei^t million American homes Eventually 
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despite delaying battles over color television, il will be in all of them, 
upsetting the household like any young obstreperous child While it is 
still in Its infancy, it might be well to lay down some rules about its 
table manners If we value our sani^, we had better elevate television’s 
deportment to a level much higher than that of its parent, radio 

Radio, of course, had many conspicuous virtues and seldom let us 
forget any of them In 1926 it was the poor immigrant of the arts By 
1950 It had risen to fame and wealth, earned roughly $500 million a year 
and had built a slume to broadcasting, Radio City, to winch millions of 
Americans made pilgrimages every year to pay homage to Mary Mar- 
garet McBride It penetrated mto 42 million American homes and brought 
Americans the renowned voices of mcoming Presidents, outgoing kings 
and Arthur Godfrey — to list them, more or less, in the reverse order of 
their importance But radio, rich and powerful as it was, had some grave 
flaws m Its character and, if the public and especially the broadcaster are 
not alerted in tune, television wdl inherit all of them Radio had a lot to 
answer for, which might be lumped under the heading of its Seven 
Deadly Sms 

( 1 ) RADIO SOLD ITS SOUL TO THE ADVERTISER 

Broadcasting sold its beautiful white body to the advertiser be- 
fore It was old enough to know what it was doing Radio, of course, is 
not the only medium supported by advexiismg, but it is the only one 
owned outright by it Newspapers and magazines tale money from the ad- 
vertiser wo Their product — some of it good, some of it awful — belongs 
to them and is controlled by them In radio it is the other way around 
This situation is not entirely the fault of the broadcaster Back m 1926, 
when radio first went commercial on a large scale, the advertiser came 
nosing around, trying to buy tune as he would buy space on a billboard 
But broadcasting then was largely m the hands of the engineers who 
were far more interested in producuig a signal that could be heard clearly 
m Brooklyn than what that signal carried These men had little cspcri 
cnce or sjrapatliy with show business After a bit the adveruser got sick 
of hanging around waiting and he v%cfit ahead and produced his own 
programs which radio stations were only too happy to broadcast in ex- 
change for a certain amount of legal tender So the advertiser — however 
reluctantly — got into show business up to bis elbows, and the television 
broadcaster will have a hell of a time getting him out of there 

Well, the average advertising man is naturally attempting to sell the 
most goods to the most people He feels — quite logically — that it is none 
of his business to fill a nic/ie ta brosikasUng uh;ch everyone else is 
ncglcctmg In spite of a lot of clamor to Uic contrary, the adicrmer 
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a nauoial survey that 50% of Amencau «oLn who 

While Eratifymg the rather astonishing taste of the 50% 
lie soroLa, the advertiser faded utterly to put anything on the ^ 
to appeal to the 50% of women who hated it Their radios s y d 
iy radio lost more than haU of its daytime audience and turned its 

ous to Its own best mterests, it must run its own shop In this g 
encouragmg to note that the Columbia Broadcastmg 
year-end report, revealed that the network owned mote than 30 ho 
Its 45 hours a week of network TV shows There are many other sigm 
television will be fat less subservient to the advertiser than was radio 

extent of that subservience IS best illustrated by a story M H Ay ^w i 

first president of NBC, tells onhimseU Yeats ago Ayleswotth, 
important executive m broadcastmg at the tune, used to dance a 
dance — to the piping of the president of the Amencan TobaKO 
pany The late George Washmgton HiU used to drop m to his office w 
the Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra was on the air and make Aylesw 
dance with a femmme member of the NBC staff to make sure the tem^ 
was right for dancmg It is doubtful woethet William S Paley worn s 
mit to such an mdignity today And it’s high time 


(2) RADIO NEVER FOLLY EXPLOITED ITS ENORMOUS 
POTENTIALITIES 

Back, in the ’205, Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover bail 
radio as the greatest potential pur\e>or of news, music, culture, education 
and entertainment of all time But radio never bircd up to this 
promise Its grov^lh was stunted by the success of a few formulas 
big comedians like Jack Benny, the family comedy like Henry Aldric . 
the soap opera, the whodunit, the audicnce-pamcipation show, the drama 
tization of successful movies, the quiz show, and so on Five hours of soap 
opera m the da) time and four hours — block programmmg is the oflic 
name for it— of whodunits at nighL Amnesia m the afternoon and dca 
m the CNcning. Radio did its best to make neurotics out of a whole gcn 
crauon of housewives with its soap operas alone, an endless succession 
of unfortunate heromes stricken with h)sterical blmdncss H)Stcncm 
blindness, mevdentaUy, is one of the rarest ailments known to roankm 
but, at one tunc, half of the soap>opcra heroines on the air came down 
with It at once as if it were measles (One of them contracted it by eating 
chocobtc cake ) 
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The lack of balance in radios programming, bouever, « not so much 
of a sm of commission as one of omission Radio s contribution to educa- 
tion, from which so much was expected, was practically nonexistent Tlic 
best the broadcaster could do was to plant four intellectuals around a 
table One of them would lift a forefinger and say, “I think ’ The man 
across the tabic would lift his forefinger and say, ‘ I disagree ” \Vbcncvcr 
he was accused of neglecting — some critics went so far as to accuse bun 
of debasing — the culture of his country, the broadcaster retorted that he 
had broadcast at one time or other vutually all the world s great books 
and plays He had, too — usually around xoidnight when ibe d^niclc »as 
m bed 

It is depressmg to note that television has already gone hog wild over 
one formula — the vaudeville show Everyone is trying to be Milton Berlc 
There is only one Milton Berle, and a great many people think that s one 
too many Still, the nation s TV screens arc filled from 8 to 1 1 night 
after night with imitation Milton Berks and an wiicrmitvabk procession 
of torch singers and tap dancers, interspersed with what appears to be the 
same dog act If that dog ever died, die $350 million television industry 
would be m afix 

Television is a far more versatile medium than radio and loo im- 
portant a national asset to be given over exclusively to soft shoe routines 
The television broadcaster should determine m his own mind ihe impor- 
tance— -not the popularity but the itnportwice~~-oi the various types of 
programs he is capable of presentmg One of the most popular features 
of a newspaper is the comic strip, but no editor would dream of filling 
the wliole newspaper witli them 

(3) RADIO CONSISTENTLY PANDERED TO THE LOWEST 
TASTES AND ALMOST IGNORED THE HIGHEST 
As a mass medium radio had to try to please all sorts of ages and 
incomes and cultural levels at the same tunc Eventually, though, its 
passion for bigness became a racgaJomania It aimed so diligently at Uic 
lowest common denominator of society that it never squarely bit any 
level at all 

By so conducting its operations, radio earned the contempt of the 
educated and cultivated people of the land This comparatively small 
group exerts an influence far out of proportion to us numbers These 
people, whom radio ignored, own and operate industry They edit the 
newspapers They write the books and pfajs They impfinicJ their xoin 
on all levels of society And. while the American people listened to radio 

in vast numbers, they never quite respected iL 

To get rid of this regrettable heritage the TV broadcaster should call 
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.ttenuon to tho foe, that he has put on f, 

dong Casstdy He ought to remmd the foto copperhead. 

Caesar, Macbeth, The Scarlet Letter, Th y ^ narchester 

Dear Brut... The ConteJy of Errors, St .h= 

Toners and scores of *e greatest books and plays of ^ , 

surge nor the movies can claim so distinguished a 
soace of time Yet television is considered a moronic forin o 
ment simply because it became fashionable to regard any o'™ mmor- 
™ tmg as Iron, c. vihich shows how dangerous it is to ignore the mmor 
iiy groups of the American public 

(4) RADIO WAS MORALLY IRRESPONSIBLE TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Television is either gomg to elevate American tastes— ^r ^ ^ 

mg to debase them It’s not going to leave them alone The «dio 
caster, prodded from behind by a slick public-relations man, 
protest that radio was the muror of the American people, ““b u 
criticized radio, you criticized the American people It was a very 
and very specious argument But it was not the responsibility^ o 
listener to request soraedimg he had never heard of It was 
»l a now television’s responsibility to improve its own product or ^ 
that the competitive situation was different, the automobile industry » 
produce the selfstarter only after it was suggested by a 
bile buyer Similarly the housewife is not gomg to outlme for the 
fit of the TV industry any bright new ideas for a television program 
industry will have to do its own creative thinking 

Radio derived enormous, and 1 ihmk wholly false, satisfaction r ^ 
counting heads and assuming unwarrantably that they were 
heads No matter what television puts on the air, it is going to 
enormous audience, and the TV broadcaster had better not mistake ^ 
fact — as did the radio broadcaster — as automatic proof that he 
doing a wonderful job Every TV program will inform or educate o 
morally elevate or emotionally stimulate a lot of people Or it * 

ccivc or degrade or hypnotize them It won’t leave them unscathed 

broadcaster’s responsibility therefore is an imposmg one He sho 
judge every one of his programs — as well as his over-all program 
lure — wiih one thing in mind it will do a great many people some go 
or It will do a great many people some harm . 

In order to do this, television must develop some personal standi 
of cxecUcncc, which is something radio never did Radio borrowed its 
standards from other media and, m those cases where there weren t a ; 
earlier standards to fall back on, it didn I have any According to ih 
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method of operation, a great radio pby was simply the dramatizatjon ot 
a good mo\ ic, a good book or a good play Some of tiie best radio dramas 
were written solely for radio but because they had not received the prior 
endorsement of a book, a movie or a (iieatcr critic, the industry looked 
down upon them as not quite respectable If television is over to amount 
to anvthmg of cultural importance, it should nd itself of the idea that it’s 
the motion picture industry, the book business or the stage It’s a big, new 
art form of its own It was radio’s lack of standards that led to that diz^ 
lunacy known as the giveaway program Radio programs gave away 
washing machines, Cadillacs, ${.000 bills, hciuscs— everything, m fact, 
except women I could never quite understand tint lone omission If 
Dert Parks had thrown a beautiful I8-ycar old babe into the jackpot of 
Slop The Music, even I would have stajed home and listened for the 
telephone But he wouldnt Some faint moral scrupIc-~or conceivably 
fear of the Federal Communications Commission — stajed the broad- 
caster from Uus final depravity The Roman emperors who gave the 
populace bread and circuses — which is whit radio was imitating with iis 
giveaway programs — also tJtrcw in sexual orgies, and it always seemed to 
me inconsistent of the broadcasters not to follow through with the thing 
1 brought this to the attention of several vice presidents, but they failed 
to see any humor in (he suggestion They also faded to sec anything wrong 
with the giveaway program, which shows where a lack of moral stand- 
.trds leads 

The television boys could have an enormous and somewhat similar 
type of success with another type of program-^the strip tease The way I 
see this program — I m just thinking off the lop of my head here, Mannie 
—'V, c U get a pretty dame m front of (he camera and have her take off one 
lone, solitary garment a week, takuig her tune, of course At the end of 
39 weeks — just by coincidence she 11 be wearing 39 articles of apparel — 

I positively, absolutely guarantee »c 11 have a Hooperatmg twice as big 
as Milton Berlc's And if any blucnose society comes nosing around, we 
can always tell them that, after all, every member of our audience is an 
American and that any criticism of our program is a cnticism of the 
American people I tell you, Manmc, it can’t miss 

(5) RADIO WAS AVARJCIOUS 

A man wlio wants to start a newspaper or magazine— and has 
enough money to do it— starts one and keeps it going as long as the public 
wants It If he wants to start a radio station, though, its different Radio 
stations arc limited by the number of broadcasting frequencies And by the 
law established in 1 934 the FCC allots those trcqueocies * m the public m 
terest, convenience or necessity ” The FCC docsn t the broadcasters 
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O,os.fre<,ue„c,e.e.chs.uo„.mcrc,y.— 

ise to use it m the best interests of the l^tcncr 

That’s the law, but you and many of the 100-odd 

a few stations, sueh as New Yoik City s \ N f of stations are 

educational stations, are publicly owned, die v“‘ ™ J J ^ 
privately owned and operated And although 

Lqueneies on loan, they seem to regard "’'J" ““'^de toFCC 

*ey do the microphones and the washrooms The light 

by the applicants for frequencies make very funny 
of their subsequent pcrfotmanccs In fact, for all practlMl p P 
broadcaster does own his frequency, once he has e°d“ “• .^^rtisct 

Many sizable fortunes were made in radio " mke 

poured bilhons of dollars into radio Where did it go J 

the S500 million annual income and slice It up In the first p , 

It, or STS million, went mto the pockets of the advertising age , 
m enough to keep an awful lot of ad men’s wives m mink ^ 

Now what did the advcrtismg men do to cam that $75 mil l 
lot of them worked very hard for it, of course, ““'^”^'‘"8 . ,i„t 
show But there is also a very pleasant way to “assemble a sn 
quickly became popular This method, which now constitutes a 
of the programs, is the package deal Rather than strain his o\ 
producing a show, the advertiser simply found a package producer i 
package happened to be Inforimtion Please, he paid as much as ^ 

a week for what cost its owner, Dan Golenpaul, from $5,000 to 5 > 
to produce For consummating this deal the ad men made about 
of the cost, or 564,350 for the year— a 39-wcck year He didn’t net • 
of course, because he had to pay out a lot of it for such things as 
fixed expenses, liaison between the package producer and the 
and advertising the program Just the same, say he grossed S • 
That’s still an awfully nice gross 

Young couples like Dorothy Kil^Uen and Dick KoUmar cleare ^ 
much as $100,000 a year for chattering over their breakfast cups a ou 
the people they’d seen the night before Writers got 52,000 a wee 
Hollywood for copying down Fred Allen’s jokes and puttmg them o 
[anotherj’s program The offices of network vice presidents began 
look like something out of the Palaz 2 X} Venezia, and network presidents, 
in order to be properly diSereotiated from their vice presidents, ha 
add wainscoted private dming rooms with their own kitchens Ther® 
would be nolhmg especially wrong with this opulence, but radio, aft^^ 
all, is a semipublic institution, so it has a responsibility to the public 
produce at least some programs that are m the best mlerests of the public 
Both the advertiser and the broadcaster had plenty of money to pnt ^ 
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new idea or a new personalily on the air and keep n there until the public 
accepted it Rarely was this done Tie old faces-lhe Jack Benoys and 
Fred Allens and Amos V Andjs— got richer, and there were no new 
faces and no new ideas In the end this dollar tiorship proicd almost 
disastrous When Jack Benny was lured from NBC to CBS by the promise 
ofmore dollars (2 Sindhon of them, to be exact), NBCs entire program 
structure almost fell apart 

As things now look, there wiU be far fewer channels for television 
stations than there were for radio These channels arc national assets and 
they should be treated as such both by you and me, who own them, and 
by the broadcaster who is permiiied to exploit them 

(6) RADIO CREATED AN INSULTING PICTURE OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

TTie broadcaster and the advertising man never got to know the 
Arnencan people very well They genuflected to the most clamorous and 
idiotic elements of America The letter writers, for example Mac West 
once appeared on the Charlie McCarthy program and let fly a few remarks 
whicli appeared to be out of bounds The repercussion shook NBC to its 
foundations Yet when the smoke bad cleared away it developed that only 
15,000 persons, not all of them angry, had written in about the broadcast 
—out of an audience of roughly 20 million It was ditficult to explain to 
(he broadcaster that most Americans don t write letters They turn the 
damn thing oil and go bowUng 

Then there was the studio audience — Americans all — who shrieked 
with laughter and applauded like maniacs at the most feeble witticisms 
After all, they had been let m free and they were encouraged and, in some 
cases, almost forced to show their appreciation The studio audience was 
brought mto radio by Ed Wynn and Eddie Cantor, a couple of veterans 
of the stage, who couldn t function without it Immediately the subtleties 
of the pioneer radio comedians — Stoopnaglc and Budd and the early 
audicncelcss Amas n Andy — were drowned ui a torrent of boflolos 
which were provoked by a much lower level of humor The introduction 
of this audience which stood between (he entertainer and his real au 
dicnce — two or three people in a living room — was one of ihc most 
lamentable mistakes ever made by radio 
Another reason why radio so profoundly misunderstood the American 
people can be ascribed to its points of origin At the start some of the radio 
programs emanated from Chicago Ciacmnaii and a host of other com 
mumiics When radio grew rich and successful tl settled immovably in 
New York and Hollywood, two of the least characiensiic ciiics in the 
country Radio became a troglodyte About 70^ of the costliest and 
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„ost unportant programs emanated f-- [f^^^^tteneThrd .1“ 

moved from the mam stream of AraencanldeUrat to ^ r 

0 special frame of reference to understand Uie 

responsibility of the Los Angeles motorisU. T^t to„l 

stuff of which radio spun its dreams It was not only trivi , 

Telev.ion ,s still young and some of its best P™S^"^Xr® 
from Chicago, Philadelphia and Washington— as well as from 
and Hollywood It would be to television's best inlercsts. “ ^ ^ J 

of ours, If a fair share of its programs came from 

parts of to country Above all, television shouldn t spend too j 

in southern California It wiU get orange-juice poisoning (softening 
the brain) 


(7) RADIO WAS COWARDLY 

With exception of its first Deadly Sm, radio’s seventh ' 
worst of alL Rich and mflucntial as was radio, it was the most 
medium of tom aU Radio was afraid to offend the Negroes, the • 
to Jews or the Women’s Bowlmg League of East Orange, N 
Johnson wasn’t allowed to broadeast a seript that discussed ^ 

fear it might ruffle the sensibibties of some bluenose soeiciy 
Johnson wasn’t lor syphilis, either The only group radio ever 
to was the atheists Atheists were never allowed tune on the air be 
the broadcaster was afraid God couldn t stand criticism cheer 

Politeness is all very well but the thing can be carried too far ^ 
inoffensiveness is so small a virtue as to be no virtue at all ° 
ever accomplished anything m this world Without stepping on 
body’s toes The FCC has now given the broadcaster the right to bM 
opinions For God s sake, fellows, harbor some and hold to them T 
are many tunes when the American people need and deserve censure 
Go ahead and censure them No man will turn you off He’ll think yo*’* 
talkmg about the man next door 

Radio s timidity colored most of its proems “Here is Joe Doa » 
your friendly announcer ” * The voice with the smile ” “And here is 
host” ‘ Your friend and mme ” For heaven’s sake, television, don t be s 
fnendly to jUst everybody Lots of people aren t entitled to your friendship 
Don’t play host to everyone who comes along and don t smile oil 
tune There are limes when the voice with a scowl is more appfop^^ 
and far more courageous 

One final word Just because 1 dwelt at such length on radio s ’ 
I d like to make it clear that 1 am not unaware of radio’s virtues It ha^ 
many of them But this, after all, is about radios Seven Deadly Suis 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1. Contrast advertising control of radio vsilli advertising influence upon 
newspapers as discussed liy Allicl. Does Crosb/s account seem some- 
what superficial? Why? 

2 What are some evidences of what Crosby calls radio’s lack of rc« 
sponsibility? 

3 What js Crosby’s point wjib respect to public owTiership of radio and 
television chacoeh^ 

4 To what does Crosby attnbute the failure of radio to understand the 
American people? 

5 What good points about TV docs Crosby recognize? Does his harsh 
judgment of radio seem justified to you? 

6 What constructive advice to TV docs Crosby give? Are there evi- 
dences that his advice (and that of many others with similar ideas) is 
being followed? 

7 Crosby writes in a flippaat, witiy, exaggerated manner Are his objec- 
tions any less senous because of his style? Does wit destroy earnest- 
ness and responsibility of appeal? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1. To what extent do you feel broadcasters should yield to venous pres 
sure groups? Does freedom of the air give the nght to offend? Ana* 
lyze Crosby’s arguments on this point Is be asking TV to step on toes'* 
V^at sort of courage does he want? 

2 Why IS it a specious argument that if you cniicize radio you criticize 
the Atnencan people? 

3 What ii£as has televisioo shown of avoiding ihe things which Crosby 
criticizes in radio? What signs of repealing ibem? 

4 Do you believe that it u true that people get as good programs as they 
want — that radio and TV will only improve with public demand’ 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1. W'hy soap operas are (or are not) justilied. 

2. The services of TV to public understanding of politics 

3 Television as an art form 

4 An outstanding show on TV (or radiof 

5 What TV can do best 


AL CAPP 

born 1909 , cretilcd the comic slnp clwrectcr Ci f Jbner m t934 anJ 
has keht hm ahoc ever stnee has also produced TIic Al Capp 
Show for vkTIC, bos lecfurcd at TianarJ and olhtr uimersnies attj 
has coiitfihiiled to nnlioiwl nuyormes Jn 1948 ho ftcoiocd a Ptest 
(lenlial cilaiion for bis loork. m tiocfllionul rchabililuliOK (RepruitcJ 
ioxth pennwion from LIFE Stlarclr 3f. tM. Copyright, i9i2 June 
Jiicorporaled 1 
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Copp "It’s Hideously True’ 



“Jt s ndeously 7nie“ 

You muy, unless you hud somelhmg better to 
reudutg my contK strtp Jl Ab..r th. week If so, you ure probaWy 

startled to see that my hero is "“"s the poor 

Mae Scragg This time it’s the real thing > cheapest, 

lout IS finally, hopelessly married, and in one of Marrym Sam P 

most humilialmg wedding «««» the kind 

I never mtended to do this My comie-strip characters “ 

who grow through boyhood and adolescence get 
own kids The Yokums of Dogpatch arc the same sweet an . 

characters they always were And the fact that Abner alw y ^ 

somehow to escape Daisy Mae’s warm, eager arms Provided m 
Story that 1 could tell whenever I couldn’t think of anything belt * 

I mtended to go through life happily and heartlessly betraying you ’ 
hopeful people who want to see things come out right I ^ ^ 

to have Li’l Abner marry Daisy Mac because your pathetic hope 
1 would was one of the mam reasons you 50 million romance lover 

^For^e first few years it was easy to fool you, you didn't 
VicU then You followed developments eagerly, trustfully. When I me / 
of you, I was asked, “When will Lil Abner marry Daisy ^ 

friendly, hopeful tone Later, as I betrayed your hopes m more 
outrageous ways, your tone became a hlUe bitter One year I had J 
Mae marry a tree trunk, thmkmg that Abner was hidmg msidc it N® 
day, naturally, it turned out that the contents were an old pair of soc ^ 
but that Daisy’s marriage to them was irrevocably legal That w^ 

pretty problem Your tone became threatening Later on I poisoned 

and Abner consented to marry her because it was her dying wish 0 J 
not? She would be safely dead m a mmute anyway ) , but just as yo** 
thought the weddmg had finally taken place, 1 let her dnnk some o 
Dogpalch’s sizzlmg supcrfluid, * Kickapoo Joy Juice,” which instan y 
restored her to life, so Abner was no longer bound by his promise Yoti 
stiU asked me when they would really marry, but your tone was a ht 
more threatenmg Then I let Daisy ecstatically marry a boy who not 
only turned out to be merely Abner’s double but a bigamist too, so even 
that marriage didn’t count Now your tone was downnght mutmous, ao 
your question went somethmg like * For God’s sake, will Abner EVEI^ 
marry Daisy Mae*^” Just the same, I knew you would still keep watching 
and waitmg This was the kmd of suspense I needed to keep you reading 
my comic strip, so, no matter how impatient or mdignant you gol» ^ 
never mtended to let your foolish, romantic dreams come true 
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So why did I do it this week? Why, after aU these years of tricking you, 
did I finally trick myself? Well, the real reason un’t as simple as Abner, 
Daisy or even suspense To understand why I have done this awful thing 
you will have to bear with me whUe I explain how and why I created 
them ui the first place 

When I was m my early 20s and about to start a comic strip, I found 
myself in a terrible dilemma The funny ajmic strip, the kind i wanted 
to do, was vamshmg from the funny page A frightening new thing had 
been discovered namely, that you could sell more papers by worrying 
people than by amusiag them Comic strips which had no value except 
that they were comic were begmnmg to vanish from the funny papers 
Hubs Goldberg’s dazed Mike and Ike, Fred Opper’s Happy Hooligan, 
who wore a tomato can on his head. Milt Gross's Count Screwloose, who 
regularly escaped from the booby hatch only to return to it because 
things were more normal there — this beloved procession of clowns, inno- 
cents and cheerful imbeciles — slowly faded In their place came a sobbing, 
screaming, shooting parade of the new ‘ coraic’-strip characters an 
orphan who talked hke the Republican platform of 1920, a prizefighter 
who advised children that brams were better than brawn while beating 
the brains out of his physically inferior opponents, detecuves who ex- 
plored and explained every sordid and sickening byway of crime and then 
made it alt okay by concluding that these attractively blueprinted crimes 
didn’t really pay, and girl reporters who were daily threatened with rape 
and mutilation 

Don’t get me wrong I was terrified by the emergence of this new kind 
of comic strip 1 S years ago only because I didn’t have the special qualities 
they required — not because they didn’t have quality Dick Tracy is a 
magnificently drawn, exquisitely writlen shocker comparable, m its own 
terms, with Poe But “suspense” strips, tliough enormously effective, dis- 
dain fun and fantasy Suspense was what editors wanted when I was 
ready to create my own comic strip — but all I could do was fun and 
fantasy. 

GOOD ’UNS AND BAD ’UNS 

So I tried to draw straight-faced suspense comic strips I tried 
to create smart and superior heroes, and submerged them in blood- 
curdling tragedies, mcreasuig m complexity, hopelessness and horror and 
thereby creating reader anxiety, nausea and terror — ie , suspense But 
I couldn’t do it I just couldn't believe m them The suspense strips 
require one-dunensional characters good guys and bad guys, and no 
fooling around with anytlung m between I simply couldn’t believe m 
my onc-diraensional go^ guys and bad guys — as I drew them 1 dis- 
covered good ihmgs m the bad guys, and vice versa So my hero turned 
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out to bo b.B and strong bke the -panse^.p^ bntJte__also 

and, although infinitely virtuous, pursues him like the most p V 

The good people m my hero’s town, possibly like those 
often ate a pam m the neck And the bad ’uns like 3 

real hie, are often more attraetive than die good uns 
Lem and Luke, are fiendish when they are snatching milk from P 
mg babies or burning down orphan asylums to get 8 

comie books by (only to realize that they ean’t /LocctfuUy 

the most horrified reader can’t help being touched by their '“P ““ J 
askmg their pappy’s permission to commit all this „„ 

mayhem Monsters they ccrtamly ate, but they ate dutiful chil 
The society people in Li I Abner always have impressive name , 
there is always something a hide wrong with them too— like Henry 
bage Cod, Daphne Degtaduigham, Sir Cecil Cesspool (he’s ^ 

body Fleabody and Basil Bassoon Dumpington Van Lump scern 
harmless, hospitable kid until it developed that his favorite b®® 

How to Make Lampshades Out of Your Friends Colossal Me 
was so brilliant in giving business advice that he seemed to be jus 
in charging $1,000 a word for talking to worried tycoons, but it tu 
out that his weakness was telling long, involved jokes (at $1,000 a wo 


about three Bulgarians, whereupon he remembered, much too late, 
they were actually three Persians, and so he had to start the 
over again When he finally got to the advice it was great, but by 
time the tycoon had gone bankrupt 

When I mtroduced a mythical country, Lower Slobbovia, I wa ^ 
technical as the straightest suspense-strip creator, and gave 
map The map was perfectly reasonable except that the names o 
parts created some distrust and disrespect for the country The oc 
were the Hotlantic and Pitziffic, and there was another body of ® 
called the Gulf of Pmeus The capital, Ceaser Siddy, home of Good KiuS 
Nogoodnik, was flanked by the twm cities of TsL-Tsk and Tch-Tch 
leading citizens had familiar and famous, but somehow embarrassing* 
names hkc Douglas Snowbanks Jr , Harry S Rasputmtruman and C a 
Bagle Everything m Li t Abner was my effort to be as straight as 
straight strips, but colored, however, with my conviction that nothing ^ 
ever entirely straight, entirely good, entirely bad, and that everything is ^ 
htllc ridiculous As m the strai^t suspense strips, I dutifully created 
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standard, popular suspense stluatrons, but something forced me to carry 
them so far that terror became absurdity 
For instance, when the Yokuras make gigantic sacrifices for what they 
are convinced is a noble and beneficial cause, the reader knows tiicy arc 
swindJing themselves, even victory will benefit only the enemy. When 
tlje Yokums are facing heroes they arc being not only heroes— they arc 
being damned fools at llie sanw tune Wlien theic advcrsancb arc being 
villainous, they are not only vile, dicy are also confused and frightened 
Li/ Abner had to come out that uay, because that’s the way things 
seem to me Well, it happened to make a big hiL It was a success because 
it was soraethmg I hadn’t thought much about as such It was a satire 
Nobody had done one quite in these terms before. I was delighted that 
1 had I vias exhilarated by tlie privilege this gave me to Lid hell out of 
everything 

GOOD OLD JACKS 

It was wonderful while it lasted, and I had no reason for marrying 
Abner off to Daisy Mae Out then something happened that threatens 
to shackle me and my kind of comic strip It is what 1 call the gradual 
loss of our fifth freedom Witliout it, the other four freedoms aren’t much 
fun, because the fifth is the freedom to laugb at each other 
My kmd of comic strip finds its fuo wherever there is lunacy, and 
American li/e is ricli in hnacy everywhere )ou look I created labor- 
hating leaders, monci-foohsh financiers, and Senator Jack S (“Good old 
Jack S’’) Phogbound When highway billboard advertising threatened 
to create a coast to-coasl iron curtam between the American motorist 
and the beautiful American countryside, I got some humorous situations 
out of that loo Race-hate peddlers gave me some of my juiciest comedy 
characters, and I had the Yokums tell them what I know is true, that 
all races arc God’s children, equally beloved by their Father For the 
first 14 years I reveled in the freedom to laugh at America But now 
America has changed The honionscfcefs the change more, perhaps, than 
.inyonc Now there arc things about America we can ikid 

I realized it first when four years ago I created iheShmoo You remem- 
ber the Shmoo? It was a touUy boneless and wildly affectionate little 
animal which, when broiled, came out steak and. when fried, tasted like 
chicken It also laid neatly packaged and bottled eggs and milk, ail care- 
fully labeled ‘Grade A ” It muliiplicd wiihoui the slightest effort It 
loved to be eaten, and would drop dead, out of sheer joy, when you 
looked at It hungrily. Having ereaicd the animal. I let it run wild m the 
world of my cartoon strip ft was simply a fairy tale and aU I had to say 
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was wouldn’t .t be wonderful tf there ^ "y! “e ’relpore 
were, how .d.ot.eally -- 

to the Shmoo was delight But met kidding big business, 

Some writers wanted to know what was the ^ writers 

by creating the Shmoo (which had become big ^,5 

wanted to know what was the idea of criticizing labor, by creating 

Shmoo, which made labor unnecessary Thpn a vear 

It wLs d.turbing, but I didn’t let t.cS arornd. 

later. I created the Kigmy, an animal ‘ ^ound This 

thus making it unnecessary for people to kick each oth „<,as 

time a lot mote letters came Their tone was angrier, mote 
They asked the craziest questions, like Was I, m "“'“’S ^7 

trymg to ereate pacifism and thus, secteUy, nonresistance to 
Were the Kigmy kickers secretly the hig bosses ^ cap- 

around? Were the Kigmy kickers secretly the labor unions kickmg P 
' Ital aroundl And finally, what m heU was the idea of ctcatmg * ^ 

anyhow, because it implied some cnUcism of some kinds ot A 
and any criticism of anything American was (now) un-American 
astounded to find it had become unpopular to laugh at any fellow 
cans In fact, when I looked around, 1 realized that a new ^ 

had taken over, the humorist who kidded nothing but himself in 
the only thing left Hollywood had stopped making am’t-Amc 
wonderful-and ridiculous movies, and was making a>n’l-Amcrica-w 

derful-but-anyone-who-says-uVndiculous-loo-deserves-to-be-pic 

movies Radio, the most mstanily obedient to pressure of all media, 
sensed the atmosphere, an atmosphere m which Jack Benny is magnifice 
but m which Will Rogers would have suffocated 

So that was when I decided to go back to fairy tales until the atmo 
phere is gone That is the real reason why Li’l Abner married Daisy Ma 
At least for the lime bemg, I can’t create any more Shmoos, any ninr® 
Kigmies, and when Senator Phogbound turns up now, I have to exp a 
carefully that, heavcns-to-Bctsy, goodness-no, he’s not typical, nobo y 
like THAT ever holds public office After a decade and a half of usmg W 
characters as merely reasons to swmg my searchlight on America, I ® 
gan all over again to examine them, as people Frankly, I was dehgn 
with them (Frankly, I’m delighted with nearly everything I do The one 
m the room who laughs loudest at my own jokes or my own comic strip 
IS me ) I became reacquainted with Li 1 Abner as a human being, w ^ 
Daisy Mac as an agonizingly frustrated gul I began to wonder 
Vihai It would be like if they were ever married The more I thougn 
about it, the more complicated and disastrous and, therefore, irresistible* 
the idea became 
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WILL THEY LIVE HAPPILY EVER AFTER? 

For instance, LiJ Abner lias never willingly kissud any female 
except his mother and a pig Well— if he got married, he’d have to Even 
he couldn t avoid it for more than a month or so What would happen? 
Would he approve of kissmg'^ Would he say anything good about it? 
(And tlius make it popular with millions of red blooded joung Ameri- 
cans whose ‘ idcel” he is ) Would he do it again? As a bachelor he is 
franklyabum Hejustsleeps, eatsandgoescatfishing As a married mm 
he would have to support his own household How would he do u? Is 
there anybody stupid enough to hire someone as stupid as he li^ Is there 
any profession that requires as hide intelligence as he has? And how 
about Mammy Yokum? She has always ruled Abner with an iron fist 
Would she continue to after he has bis own home? And how would Dauy 
Mae take this? Sure, she’s been sweet and docile with Mammy Yokum 
all these years, but chat might only have been because she needed her 
help in trapping Abner Now that he’s her’n, will she show her true colors 
and tangle with Mammy far the lightwei^t championship of the new 
Yokum home? How about babies? Manicd people frequently have 
bah^fs Would have a baby? WtUbeccaliy be bom on the Fourth of 
July? Is It possible that they’d name him Yankee Doodle Yokum'’ Babies 
have uncles Could I freeze the blood of the entire nation by having 
Mammy Yokum (who can accomplish anythuig, even suiglchanded) pro- 
duce a baby of her own, hve minutes after Lil Yaolccc Doodle Yokum 
was bom? Would ihu child be known as Oncle Yokum’ 

And how about Sadie Hav>kins Day? It has become a national holiday 
It’s my responsibility It doesn’t happen on any set day m November, it 
happens on the day I say it happens 1 get lens of ihousaniL of letters 
from colleges, communities and church groups, starting around July, 
asking roc w/wi day, so they can make plans Well, Sadie Hawkins Day 
has alu ays revolved around Li 1 Abner fearing to marry Daisy Mac Now 
that his worst fears have come hideously true, what will he and Daisy 
Mae do on Sadie Hawkins Day’ Will Lower Slobbovia inaugurate its own 
' Sadie Huckins Day” and import U 1 Abner and Daisy Mae as technical 
advisers’ In short, once Abner and Daisy Mac arc married, do they live 
happily forever after like other people, or is tins pist Uic beginning of 
even more complicated disasters, more unbearable miseries? They arc 
married, aU right But if you think the future is serene for them, you rc 
(• Haw' Hawl”) living m a fool s paradise 

FORSTUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 On what pnnaplc docs Cap? say he made up the cAiractefS in “Lil 
Abner"? 
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any fellow Amcncans ^ n^.tsv Mae? 

4 Dms he actually reteal why he had Lil Abner rn^ Dai? 

5. How IS Capp mdirecUy indicimg comics in general 
6* What IS significant about Capp*s people and place names. 

7. Is the article a saure loo? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What would you judge is Capp’s atlitude toward life and ^ 

2. Do you ihmk that the article contains senous points which may^ 

quite apparent on the surface’ What remarks might so , 

3. In what ways is “Ul Abner" different from most other comic stnp 
4 How >aljd IS Capp’s suggesuoo that Amencans have grown a 


lau^ at themsehes’ 

5. In what ways can comics create 
and to juvenile delinquency’ 

6 Do you thmk comics should be 


false values and contribute to enme 
censored’ On what standards? How 


TOPICS FORNVRITING 

1. Unfunny comic sinps 

1. Should adults be ashamed of reading comics’ 

3 The differences between comic sinps and comic books. 

4 My favonle comic stnp. 

5 Amencans know bow (do not know bow) to laugh at themselves. 


BXn)D SCHULBERG 

born i9i4. American auibor. is a graduate oj Varlniouth College 
Tie has written for the screen m Hollywood and is the author 
short Slones ond orlicles in leodiii^ magazines Tits recent screenpJ^' 
On the Waterfront, receioed an Academy Award for 1954 
fiction includes What Makes Sammy Run, The Disenchanted, ^ 
Some Faces in the Croud, a collection oj short stones [Movies to 
America AfterFifty Years, Copyright, 19-|7 by the Atlantic !Monlhu 
Company. Boston 16 , ^iassacbuselts Reprinted by permission of the 
auibor, who supplied a postscript especully for this oofutne ] 


!Movks in America- After 7ijty years 

I 

Fads m. Koslcr and Bial’s Music Hall m New York City, tdXj 
years ago A curious but apprehensive audience has crowded into the 
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smaU vaudeville theater to see the first public exhibition of movies m 
America Defying gloomy predictions that die projector would explode, 
that the flickering images would mm eyesi^t, and that delinquent ele- 

JneiJts would take advantage of the darkness to pick pockets or even 

God forbid’ — force their attentions on defenseless young ladies, tlie in- 
trepid spectators edge forward m their seats They are rewarded as the 

New York Times will report nextmommg — with “living pictures of two 
precious blonde young persons of the variety stage doing the umbrella 
dance with commendable celerity . a burlesque boxmg match be- 
tween a tall, thm comedian and a short, fat one an mstant of motion 

m Hoyt’s farce, ‘A Milk White Flag,’ repealed over and over again 
all wonderfully real and singularly exhflaratmg ” 

Americans had begun to discover their favorite form of entertainment. 
Two generations have been sufficient tune to map the boundaries of this 
more cowardly than brave new world But after fifty years this great new 
conlment of the arts remams as unexplored as central Greenland 

In 1900, hundreds of ihousauds were introduced to movies when 
vaudeville managers used them to break the first theatrical strike But 
the return of the rebellious actors left the movies out m the cold, a home- 
less child of four The displaced medium was taken in by penny arcade 
owners who added films to tiie shooting galleries, the midgets, and the 
traffic in French postcards Whereas in France the approach of the pio- 
neer Meh&s was closer to that of artists m more established media, m 
America the movie was a gutter child growing up without guidance or 
traditions m an atmosphere of opportunistic commercialization of the 
cheap thrill It’s been a long, impressive chmb from those crummy arcades 
to magnificent cinematic cathedrals iikc the Music Hall But psychologists 
will tell you It’s the first ten years that mold our characters, and it could 
be that this applies to our films as well For despite their spectacular 
development m technique and the occasional film of real beauty, it may be 
that they have yet to outgrow tlieir penny-arcade origin and point of view 
By the end of the first decade of nickelodeons, millions had caught the 
movie habit without the slightest realization that they were watchmg the 
development of a new art-form, destined not only to be the most popular 
but perhaps even the most advanced yet discovered in man’s restless, 
endless search for new means of self-expression and entertaimneoL 
Americans, scorned so long for their mdiffcrence to the seven tradi- 
tional arts, can Jay claim to a major role in creating the eighth It was Ed- 
ward Muybridge who first proved to a skeptical pubiic at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 that pictures could be made to move Edison, 
Latham, and other Amencan scicniisls developed the principle of film 
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projccuon EdwmS ^ 

created the first realistic storytelling films ^ 

an Amencan F, re, nan and T/.e Gran, Tra,n 

dramauo potential An unsuccessful p j (xihind 

tession into «hich exigency had forced him that 
a pseudonym, D W. Griffith staged a one-man 

technique The close-up, intercutting ^ j breat- 

hghtmg, the movmg (or trucking) shot, the ^ d K,jeto 

doisn of a scene mlo brief mdividual but 

to a dramaticaUy rhythmic plan— these arc only a fe 

vauons which accelerated the dcselopment not only of Arne 

but of French, German, Russian, and Italian as well To y 

French call a close shot plan amencatn, and the Italians, p 


The monumental comitragcdies of Chaplin, the vigorous a s 
of Scnnelt, Walt Disney’s animated world of fantasy, and 
rable films from such directors as Von Stroheim, Mumau, Vi o * ^ 

Milestone, W>ler— m the long run these remarkably mature a 
ments for an mfant art may balance the sms of lasiclessncss, 
nativencss, and arlisuc amoraUty a majority of American fihn 
have commuted systemaucally for generations. ly 

These offenders have taken an instrument as scnsiuvc, as deli 
balanced, as capable of indcscnbablc beauty and subtle emotion ^ 
finest Steinway, they have set themselves m front of the keyboard 
the largest audience m the history of the world — and have procce c 
play chopsucks ? it U 

For, writh half a century of motion picture exhibition bchmd us, 
high time we were honest with ourselves and our great machine 
makmg art Hollywood finishes at least one feature-length picture eve 
day of the >ear, and six of the seven turned out each week are just p 
chopsucks, the same tune everybody knows, repealed m a repeated 
of repetiUons 

How can it be that the only nation m the w orld w ith a tradiUon of 
ular education produces 98 million movie-goers a week who 
keep on paymg their two bits, four bits, six bits (and sometimes ^ 
times that much) to see and hear chopsucks year m and year out*^ 
symphonic arrangement of chopsucks (scored by a great European p 
ducer making more money m a month than m his entire previous car 
m a spectacular producUon number that mvolves hundreds of idea 
pianos'^ 

Is It because, for all our compulsory educaUon, we’re numbed to auJ 
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thujg more challenging? Or do we Leep coming back week after week 
simply for want of something belter to do? Is it that HoUywood can’t play 
anything that requires more than two fingers and a kindergarten rhythm? 
How IS that possible when Hollywood has gathered to her sun tanned 
bosom more geniuses, assistant gemuses, and apprenuce geniuses than 
were assembled m Athens m the Golden Days some of the most re- 
nowned writers of today, Huxley, Faulkner, Odets, top European direc- 
tors, Rene Clair, Hitchcock, Renoir, Lang, such cameramen as Gregg 
Toland, Joe August, and Rudy Male, who deserve the name of artist, 
world famous actors like the Barrymores, Ohviec, and Barry FiczgeraW 
Yet, despite this impressive catalogue of talents, more creative ideas 
are thrown away in the mcessant shoptalk of a good Hollywood parQ' 
than are seen in a year of movies There area few honest to-God geniuses 
in Hollywood, several more whose lack of honesty corrodes their gemus, 
and several hundred clearly gifted But, wiih notable exceptions, these 
talents inevitably dram off into the same old ruts 
What’s the trxiuble? Is it just that Hollywood is a low pressure area m 
our national culture? It’s not quite so sunple as the easy conclusion that 
Hollywood’s hierarchy is composed of a breed inferior to the general pub- 
lic Instead, too often theu* shortcomings he m their reluctance to lift 
themselves above the lowest common denominator of public taste How 
to raise the standards of all our mass consuniption arts is the basic prob- 
lem, Hollywood is merely an outstanding and spectacular example The 
aesthetic bankruptcy that drops Stage^Door Canteen onto the All-Time 
List of Box-Office Champions (while films of less obvious attraction like 
The Informer and The Ox Bow Incident are lucky if they get their costs 
back) , that permits tens of mdUons to enjoy movies that are false, shal- 
low, and cliche-cluttered, is the same Idiot Muse that enables countless 
radio listeners to submit uncontplainingly to the brain crushing banalities 
of the soap operas and the routine leirors Sex, not as defined by Hem- 
ingway but as dished up by Kathleen Winsor Crime, not as penetrated 
by Dostoevski but as batted out by Erie Stanley Gardner Love, not as 
dignified by Tolstoy, but as standardized, streamlmed, and sweetened to 
taste (everybody's) in our radio dramas, love magazines, and movies Is 
this the price we have to pay for being not the best-educated people in 
tJic world but merely the most literate, vnth more leisure than wc know 
what to do with and so much money for recreation that the recreative pur- 
suits must be geared to mass production? 

2 

From the nickelodeon days of forty years ago, American films 
seem to have suffered from a surfeit of public approval Whereas the 
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Fteneh, with th.ir =>rmt.c tradmons. 

pose, the chief motivation in America was profit, the cmph 
formative years was speed m production and quic ^ inmate 

American people apparently possessed a bottomless 
capacity for pie-m-the-face comedies, action pictures, nai p 
raphy, and melodrama, these are what they got ^ 

As early as 1905, Edwin S Porter was caught m a dilemma 
been trappmg weU-intentioncd but something less than stccl-w 
makers ever smee Developing m the muckraking period 
Lincoln Steffens, Jack London, Frank Norris, Upton Sinclair, 

Dreiser, and other social critics. Porter began to explore not o 
photographic possibilities of the new medium but its effectiveness as s 
commentary as well One Porter film distinctive in a day of ^ 

clumsy chases was The Kleptomaniac^ which contrasts a wealthy s F 
lifter, whose suave lawyer saves her from judicial wrath, wit a p ^ 
woman driven to stealing bread for her children, who receives a 
sentence Another Porter film attempted to deal with the problem o a 
leased criminal whose prison record blocks his efforts at 
a theme explored with considerable success m Wangcr and Langs 
Only Live Once some thirty years later . y 

Crude as those pioneer films were m both content and technique* 
were haded as artistically revolutionary by early film critics But m 
while Porter’s The Great Tram Robbery had become the first 
colossal hit” The public wanted more Great Tram Robberies 
nickelodeon owners The Edison Company was m busmess to see 
they got them Porter cranked out a picture a week to keep up wi 
demand He gave them tram robberies, bank robberies, and mad m 
beries , there was no tunc and no financial mcentive to contmue to dev 
the techniques with which he had led the field m 1903 Soon the 
were saymg that one Porter movie was like another But the public 
back m growing numbers every week 

looking across the span between The Great Train Robbery and p''^ 
Force (or a dozen other recent entries that do not spare the rod) d wou 
seem that America’s favorite film actors have been shooting it out m de 
earnest for forty three years The popular enthusiasm for vicarious 
hem and ^onfied crimuiahly made Porter a rich man but choked off 
talent It may be the ghost of Edwin S Porter that haunts so many 
tors today — men like King Vidor, who came to the film center twenty-u' 
years ago with a fresh pomt of view, artistic independence, and the amw 
Uon to do the first honest films of American life The Crowd, HaUehtl‘^' 
and Our Daily Dread were courageous attempts to live up to this purpo**^ 
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I But the big studios, frowmng on experunenlation, wanted him to rcvul to 
such second rate perfection as TheBigParade and The Champ The sales 
departments, geared to standard merchandise, balked at what they snecr- 
mgly called ‘arty stull ” And the public wasn I there 
Vidor, like Porter, gradually succumbed to the machme Now and then 
a film like The Ciiadel reminded his fans of his essential qualities But 
his artistic identity, the association of his name with those individualized 
films which most deeply expressed hun — this has come to be sacrificed 
on the altar of a bloodt^sty and uncompromismg god called Box Office 
Since the days of Porter and his one reel thrillers, movie attendance 
has increased 1000 per cent, until today the gluttonous, overstimulated 
appetite of the movie fans coosomes well over 400 pictures a year m 16,- 
500 theaters (one seat for every 12V4 persons of our total population) 
It is to Hollywood s credit that it possesses sufficient creativity to produce 
perhaps half a dozen excellent films a year, and a dozen more that aim 
at excellence But to service those thousands of movie houses with a 
change of program at least once a week, Hollywood must feed into the 
nation s projection macbmes some 40 000 miles of film a week, while 
grinding out 600 miles of ‘ongioal ’ entertainment films a year That s a 
lot of mfleage, especially when three out of four pictures are probably re 
treads and beginning to wear alarmingly thin 
To service 100 million Ameticao habitues of double features (plus 
anodier 30 million m England, and millions more throughout the world), 
films have had to be produced m large factories with tremendous over- 
heads la out inflationary market a film that costs less than a miUion 
dollars is lagged as a ‘ B and a two-hour feature that draws on the best 
talents m aU departments can hardly be brought in as they say, for Jess 
than three million With major studios producing from thirty five to fifty 
features a year, film making has become big business But despite profits 
that have been mounting steadily for fifty years (depression troughs ex- 
cepted), Fortune ssutvey of the film mdustry charges it with not enjoying 
the profits it should, considering the world wide popularity of its product 
Automobiles, it would seem, are a less spectacular but more dependable 
mvestment So is Coca Cola These businesses are efficient because they 
have standardized their production and minimized their risks That is 
good NAM talk Now, when a single picture can gross over thirty million 
dollars, when total film grosses reach a biUion and a half dollars a year 
w hen the Rockefeller and Morgan interests, through their Chase National 
Banks, RCA s, Western Elcctncs and A T &T s control the major film 
factories, which in turn control ihe distribution systems and exhibition 
outlets, you are going to get mimnuzation of risk and standardization of 
production 
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One of the surest minimizcr standardizcts "dto 

been the star Until 1910 the original movie companies whi . 

tat monopoly (as members of the Motion 

purposely kept their featured players anonymous ■" 

lief that publicizing their names would “““"S'; „k^,odeon fans 

higher salaries and so increase production costs But 

were already beginning to show spontaneous signs ® one 

auon, worshipful submission, and vicarious passion that h« ^ 

of the more significant phenomena of our high-blood-prcssm ^ 

Forty years ago letters were pouring m r'‘lo““"E Jhc name o 

graph Girl,” or “The Man with the Sad Eyes,’ ‘The Hands 

or ‘ Little Maty ” Thus the craze began It spread, as one p 

ducer has so poetically expressed it, like wild flowers Th 

mentalities of the early monopolists resisted it, and perished i 

prismg independents— Zukor, Lasky. Goldwyn. Lacmmlc— rccoy 

It, encouraged It, institutionalized It, and thrived , ^ 

Star worship is a sociological, psychological, pathological, 


million dollar question (the netprofitfor last year) Since 


weshaUpfO^ 


oi 


rauiIOH uunai 4UMUWU — ,/vi1 GUeS* 

ably be buried with our stars, it can even become an archacologic 4 ^ 
tion A star isn’t made by critical acclaim It is something much 
basic, more frightening — essential to a people sapped by frus 
Mary Pickford’s salary didn t jump from S50 to $10,000 a week 
World War I because she was a fine actress (although she was one 0 
first to demonstrate what film acting was) but because she was j 

Sweetheart This was no mere publicity slogan She literally N^as ^ 
women didnt tear the clothes off Valentino because they were so 
pressed with the histrionic talent he revealed in The Four Horseiti^^ ^ 
the Apocalypse A provocative study of American morality cou 
based on our changmg taste m female stars the fluttery Victorian ® 
mes — Gish — before World War I, the wicked (stiU m a Victorian sens 
Theda Bara of the war years, our Dancing Dau^ters of the twenties-^ 
Colleen Moore, Clara Bow, Phyllis Haver, our new found 
Gloria Swanson and Pola Negn, the Sex-without qualms group^^ 
West, Jean Harlow, Marlene Dietrich, Hedy Lamarr, and lately the 
manticized normalcy of Greer Carson and Ingrid Bergnmu with so 
leg art (Grable) thrown in for the boys 

Today, if a star can act — or create a living character on the 
It IS only an mcidental embellishment of his stature as a member 01 


contemporary mythology More often, men and women who came to 


screen as actors have had to suspend or freeze their gifts m order to 


into the fixed roles they are playing m the nunds, hearts, or emotioi 


inally 
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immature libidos of the movie fans (short for fonaucs) Jimmy Cagney 
for instance, was an actor before he became the God of Hardboiled 
Goodness, Soft-boUed Badness, and SmaU-Fry Sex Appeal Long before 
Spencer Tracy was deified, he went to the chair la The Last Mile, and 
went effectively But he is a grown-up Eagle Scout now, the Bumbling, 
Practical, Hard-headed but Soft-hearted AMERICAN VVhy let him 
play any other part, the producer argues widi terrifying logic, when we 
already have box-office proof that this is the part the public wants liim 
to play? 

Just as Gable, whether he speaks the lanpiage of Rhett Butler or of a 
colloquial account-executive in radio, can only be Gable the Traveling 
Salesman, the wickedly handsome fellow it’s fun to dally with but danger- 
ous to marry, for whom every woman from Park Avenue to RFD 1 se- 
cretly longs That Flynn? Another Traveling Salesman Van Johnson? The 
King of the Cute Dates Lana Turner may be cast as the murderously 
Just/uJ wi/e oi a hambuTger-siand owner m The Postman Ahiays Rings 
Twice, but what she really represents is a glamorously groomed manni- 
kin, not a tramp alive with disruptive passion as James M Cam had 
written her, but a professional model in a white turban and tailored 
shorts, Miss Hamburger Stand of 1946, made up for her peacock walk 
down the reviewing ramp 

Perhaps this is what the loyal young men and women of the Lana 
Turner Fan Clubs of America, Inc , insist she should be For regardless 
of any individuality she once possessed, she has been grooved and 
shellacked into a standard brand It is the box office magnetism of these 
standard brands that insure a film against the hazards of fortune that 
haunt all creative effort Not the play but the star is ihc thmg Mote than 
any other single factor, the star has kept the business of motion picurcs 
on Its feet and the art of motion pictures on its back 

4 

A star like Chaplin, of course, can create an unforgettably valid, 
three-dimensional personality that seems to have a life of its own like 
the enduring characters of literature And there have been fine pictures 
m which the stars were subordinated to the theme and general concep- 
tion — Gary Cooper and James Stewart m memorable Capra films, 
Spencer Tracy and Sylvia Sidney in Fury, Merle Oberon, Laurence 
Olivier, and David Niven in Wutberm$ Heights Ray Milland in his 
Academy Award interpretation of Don Bimham in The Lost Weekend 
But tliese are only some of ihe exceptioas that prove how much more 
often this rule could be broken if there were more individual courage and 
arcisttc conviction among the film makers and a more mature response 
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from a ^amour-happy pubhc Too often. 

f^ZcrLTc%tZio°no[ TuSee personahly. and Don Ameche 

have been those with non-star ' ind Tfa 

John Ford and Dudley NiehoU’s Smgeconeh fhe ^ 

Lons Voyase Home. Milestone’s 01 Mice ond Men and /f 
Sim, Cowan and Wellman’s G / Joe. and most recently 
edent-shattenng attack on race hatred that adds RKO stu lo c 
Schary, producer Adreon Scott, director Edward Dmytryk, ana 
John Paxton to the honor roll of Hollywood innovators 

If we can learn to forsake narcissisuc images and hand-mc-o 
les for real actors interpreting believable characters m 

if we can begin to demand more of Hollywood than the glide , . 

to which most of us have become accustomed, our screen may 
prove consistently what it now mdicalcs only spasmodically jj 
not only the most entertammg but the most satisfymg and 
all the art-forms, synthesizing, as it docs, composition, pan 
spoken drama, photography, rhythmic motion, and music 
When the Grable and Van Johnson Clubs have given way to 

and Wyler Clubs, the Nichols and the Sherwood Clubs, or the^ 

for the Appreciation of the Photography of James Wong j 

ously, if just one of our puerile fan clubs were to be transforme 
society for the understandmg and encouragement of belter 01ms, 
those that have sprung up in England and France, it would be a 
that we are beginning to give this abused medium the adult a 
it deserves , ^ 

Meanwhile, it is still sound busmess to put those standard bran 
m standard brand stories, stones which have stood the test of ordw ^ 
box-office There is an anecdote going the rounds about the hea 
large studio — Kiel’s call him A.C — who ran a Marine picture for a 
production head The competitor bleed the picture and asked A ^ ^ 

else he was working on “A submanne picture,” A C said 
good story'^” the competitor asked “Sure — ^you just saw it,” A C 
Whether or not this anecdote is apocryphal, no one could doubt ina 
sirailanty between the Marine picture and the submanne picture, " 
they later appeared, was purely mtcntional 


Ever since The Great Tran Robbery, the “cycle” has 
favonlc crutch of the rabbit hearted and the bookkeepcr-brauied 
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would rather beat out a measly boat tbaa run the risk of stritang out to 
knock one over the fence We have had Western outlaw cycles, rural ro- 
mance cycles, femme fatale cycles, ancient spectacle cycles. Civil 
War cycles, flapper cycles, gangster cycles, wicked heroine cycles, 
and most recently, a slew of alleged psychiatric stones through which 
amnesia has spread like a common cold It is not improbable that some 
knowledge of mental illness, its complex causes and its various therapies, 
would be of assistance to screen writers and directors m motivating and 
adding new facets to their characters and plots But like a Midas wand 
which turns everything it touches into a single consistency, Hollywood 
points Its golden finger at psychiatry, and Jo, the psychiatrist becomes 
a beautiful young damsel who falls m love at first sight with her tall, 
handsome patient whose one convenient dream she spells out like a 
Freudian crossword purzie Bombarded by a two year barrage of psycho- 
patliology plots, the public might be expected at least to have acquired 
a more enlightened altitude toward this vital new branch of medicine 
But about all movie goers could have learned from the current cycle 
Is that the murderer will most likely (urn out to be tlie head psychiatrist 

Since the surface writing, the ducction, the photography, the editing, 
the visual tricks, and all the other phases of this complex art have been 
steadily improving while content has lagged, it seems that more and 
more technique is lavished oo less and less, until today the average 
Hollywood film comes oS the assembly line like a well made can 
canned love, canned adventure, canned psychiatry, canned history, 
canned spiritual values, hcrmcUcally sealed, untouched by human hand 
or human heart When one film enbe described No Leaye, No Love as 
“a cheap picture on which no expense has been spared, ’ he was being 
specific where ace screen wnter Dudley Nichols generalized in accusing 
most Hollywood films of being ‘shek, smooth and bnght as steel, and 
just as devoid of life ” 

ia recent months there has been a growwg demand from responsible 
film ermes for more films dealmg honestly with contemporary American 
ii/e iwmfiiy/ormSwf pasmojTOirnW’Atw'yA'A Tlwvw iBoslej'L/vtvlber 
has been blasting away at Hollywood’s ‘ fancified stereotypes ’ and plead 
mg for films which come to grips with contemporary problems and con 
temporary ideas From Louisville, Soyd MarUn, the Courier Journals 
drama editor, has been waging a campaign against escapist fairy tales 
and threadbare formulas, in favor of genuinely dramatic problems of 
these critically momentous tunes ” The public, Mr Martin seems to 
thmk, are tired of warmed-over pipe dreams and ready for stronger stuff 

But to most Hollywood executives, the safest stones stiU seem to be 
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Aose which do *c people’s dreaming for them 

silent star once summed it up Away from your away from yo 

responsibilities and your punch-in-punch-out 

in die enveloping darUess and let DeM.lle or 

mediocrity spm out for you a million dollar dream The homely 

takes oil her glasses and blossoms into a beautiful woman and th 

mate for the boss The rich and spoded but beautiful , 

match m an even more headstrong man of the people The elhci 

successful career woman who has forgotten that she is a 

minded of the fact by a forceful gent who puts her back in me » 

where, it turns out, she wanted to be all along Just in the nick, o « 

the Viliam is caught, the game is won, the show goes on 

Now there is nothing wrong with a little honest reverie now an 
We all have a bit of Walter Milty in us and go around doing 
manlic ihmgs on the private stages of our mmds It is only natur 


the screen should reflect and embellish these reveries 

But when an mdividual begins to have more and more and longer an 
longer reveries, when he retreats from every difficult situation into ^ 
prettier world of fantasy, he is on his way toward becoming a sch^‘ 
personaUty who can no longer distmguish his fantasies from his real e 
istence Social psychologists may speculate about whether as a 
we aren’t running this same danger of turning away from our P^®® ® 
and escapmg for longer periods than is healthy mto our celluloid reven 
No other medium has had the power both to lift people completely ou^ 
of themselves mio a billowy world of romance, and to show things c<^ 
pletely as they are — to look mto your home or the home of your neign&o 
or of some distant community (it could be no further than Harlem fro® 
Radio City) you would never have the chance to sec Only th® molioo 
picture camera can look so closely mto the face of a man that it can even 
record the unsaid Ihmgs that come into bis eyes — and then swmg away, 
over the buildmgs, over the city, to place him m long-shot perspective as 
3ust one more of the city’s millioas Movies can be used either as an etne 
cone to wipe out our consciousness and drug us mto stupid oblivion, or as 
adrenalin, shot mto our failmg hearts to stimulate us to new vitality, 
broaden our knowledge, deepen our understandmg 


6 

A good busmessman, we have noted, aims to please as many 
people as possible while mmimizmg risk and standardizing production 
The aim of the good artist, on the other hand, is exactly the opposi® 
He turns his back on every formula, keeps breakmg new ground, ris 
cverythmg, and whether he succeeds or fails, prepares to nsk agam NVben 
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the definitive history of Hollywood’s first fifty years is written, or the big 
novel that catches the whole spirit of the place, it wiU concern itself 
with this still unresolved strug^e between the business machine and 
those men and women of talent who failed to check their personal integ- 
rity and artistic conscience at the gate when they came m 

From this tug of war have issued some of Hollywood s best films 
Ford and Nicbolss plans for 7he Inforntet" went begging until finally, 
with a conviction all too rare among film professionals, they offered to 
do their picture for nothmg and gamble on the returns The Lost Week 
end might never have seen the light of a pto}tchoa machine li writer 
Charles Brackett and director BiUy WUder, Paramount s Gold Dust 
Twins, hadn’t msisted on adaptmg the Jackson novel as their price for 
doing a musical more to the taste of the front office ’ This fake-one to- 
do one ilieory has been a long lime formula of Hollywood compromise 
John Ford not only wins three Academy Awards, he also stoops to Wee 
Wdlie Winkle, Steamboat Round the Bend, and Submarine Patrol 
Conversely, Fortune may say of Darryl Zanuck, in approving his right 
to head a major studio, His taste, his desire, his convictions are average 
—as they should be ’ Yet Zanuck, (he Super-Average Mao, m hts 
topical, hard hitting early days at Warner Brothers, came up with / Am a 
Fusdiye from a Cham Gang, The Pubhc Enemy, and They Won t For- 
4et He gambled on The Grapes of Wrath He dared to make Wilson, a 
well mtenuoned film without stars He bou^t Anna and the King oj 
Siam and resisted what must have been for him an excruciating tempta 
lion to fill It full of fomiula love Recently, Zanuck instructed his Eastern 
story department to corral the best new novels, regardless of whether or 
not they measured down to familiar movie plots Thus Zanuck, the 
Common Denominator, eventually comes into conflict with the Zanuck 
who dares reverse his own well trodden field and challenge spreadmg 
bigotry with Gentleman s Agreement 

Samuel Goldwyn — hardy perennial among independent producers — 
recently accused Hollywood of having run dry of ideas There were not 
nearly enough good stones and good wnters, he charged, to supply those 
four to five hundred pictures a year The enthusiasm, if not desperation, 
with which film studios pounce on almost every new play or novel which 
docs not deal with incest or perversion indicates Hollywood s failure as 
an indigenous creative source Producers blame wnters lor this, wnters 
tell you the fault lies with producers Actually this buck passing on both 
sides IS camouflage for moral cowardice Producers who will pay a 
quarter of a million dollars for a danng Broadway hit will not pay a 
quarter of a dollar for the same story presented in film-outline form 
There is almost no price they wiU not pay for a New York success, since 
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protects them agemst the rtsk o£ back.og their °'V" “ 

result, there has been httle incentive for writmg off'*' ^ ^ , 

material directly for motion pictures Instead, the ^ 

stories” fed into the studio thrashmg i i/rl 1 a taght. 

with worn out types in worn-out situations, old shoes polished 

deceptive shine m the accepted trickery of all second-hand mercha 
Some of our most promismg writers have submitted “ ® 

degradation With then noveU or their poems or then plays ’ 

they immerse themselves m Hollywood’s seductive comforts 
industrious as many of them are, they have cut themselves oti ir 
experiences, the roots, the vital stimulants that mvanably 
works which won them their original reputations Commuting 
the Tennis Club and a major studio writers’ building, without sm 
curiosity even to explore the sprawlmg, transplanted Middle 
city that spreads around them, an alarming percentage of 
more successful scenarists write m a contracting circle of empty c 


But as the American film industry heads mto the Late Fo 
and Frightening Fifties, there are at least ten conditions for change 
not unprovement) crealmg a more dynamic atmosphere 
other tune since the Years of the Independent Rebellion, 1910-1 
(starrmg Goldwyn, Lasky, Zukor, Laemmle, and others) . 

Condiuon, One The gradual climmation of block booking, where j 
major studios are able to foist on the pubhc dozens of careless and 
films which exhibitors are forced to rent m order to get the supe 
films they want 

Condition Tho The possible disappearance of the double feature, 
hangover from the depression doldrums when free dishes, money, 
and added attractions were part of the desperate effort to lure inovis 
patrons back mto the theaters 

Condition Three Inflationary prices and the resulting drop m purena^ 
mg power, makmg an anachronism of the wartime definition of a sm 
showman one who throws open his doors and jumps out of the w y 
to avoid bemg trampled in the rush Movie-goers are begmning to pi 
and choose Whether they will contmue to choose Coney Island m pi'® 
erence to The Ox-Bow Incident across the street is another question 
Condition Four Sharply rising costs of film production There is ® 
growmg conviction on the part of Hollywood execuUves that “A” pictai®* 
arc gomg to requme new quabty m order to do better than break even 
Condition Five Growth of mdependent production Last year neat y 
half of Hollywood’s total output was made mdependently, which mcaos 
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outsilic of die proJuenon controls* though not neccisaniy ouisjJc of lie 
financul controls, of the major studios metier tie dircwiurs, wnicr^. 
ami stars set up their own corporations for income lax or loftie/moin'c** 
the odds for better pictures are all on the side of those v.hiwh bear an 
individual stamp and arc made with individual care The rash of in- 
dependents, while not necessarily proudmg better pictures, ma> provide 
a more crealiv c atmosphere in which to aitcmpi them 

Condition Six Signs of flcxibiht) on the part of some big studio bosses 
who arc entrusting production programs to >oungcr, more liberal priv 
ducers drawn from the ranks of writers and directors, while allowing 
Others an unprecedented amount of creative clbowroom wnhm ihe 
major company frameworks Among the more mtelligi.nt innovations u 
Schary’s plan to devote RKO s low budget pictures to ariistivally ad- 
vanced experimentation that may eventually eliminate the pulp level 
‘ B" pictures 

Caiuiuion Se\cn The influence of war experiences on Hollywood s 
film men. Many directors and unicrs who did documentary film work 
for the armed services have returned h> Hollywood witii a broadened 
conception of what a motion picture can be Tic dovunieniary icvhnique 
reflected in several recent dims may in time puli down to earth Holly- 
wood's (Ttaditional prettified naluralisni Wdlie Wyler's direction ui Th/ 
Uest Years of Our Lt\es shows a regard for rcahstic detail and a feeling 
for the way Americans really behave that are not only refreshing but a 
signilicant improvement over his best (which was goexj enough) pre- 
war films 

ConJitioii The renaissance of European film production, in- 

cluding such successful importaaoni as the JtaJun nuslerpicce Tiie Open 
Cu>, the Trench Well Di},ser s Pau^htcr. the Kusiun venture into pure 
entertainment, TJie Stone F/aurr, add the coiuutrnt high quality of 
British productions which carried otl a disproportionate majority of the 
votes for the Cnucs’ Circles Uest Tea Pictures of the kcar lliere 
foreign films not only otlcrcompciiiivc siunulation to HolIywixxJ creators 
but serious economic competition to our Dig Five anxious to rc-esuMwh 
their domination of world nutkcls 

Corultnan Sine An increasingly mature altmiJc toward ih-u cralt on 
die pan of a growing number of film makers who, in kxol orgaat 1 ke the 
Screen llnrerand the llollyHood the trade papers and in 

frequent group discusvioas, express a growing u.n>c of rcipi.ai.'' 1 ty 
toward the medium uhi.h has bcvxjme. d noi "ihe ur.avVr.oaIcdgcd 
legislator of the world,’* cerumly Evcr>«w» * ^ ni'cnity 

ConJiUort Ten Hojxful mJKmsoas of a suimg dwac for 
betur on U« part of film auJxoccs, some of wbcua kafa.d w -» 
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fte dramauc mad.quac.as of the Spccai Scrv.co ^“''.cs that he'P^ “ 

mtarupt tho monotony of military life An 

the “preview cards” on Crossfire, for instance, expressed 

“more 01ms like this that give us something to tliink about 


In the second flfty years of American Olm production, our mo"" ® J 
drift along in the listless calm of creative cynicism and public mdis 
ination Or they may forge ahead to a new maturity which ‘ 

to be not merely tlie most cnlcrlaincd people of all lime, but in 
capable of empathy*-that abihly to experience someone clse’s 
which IS the basis of civilized behavior and the ultimate power o 


motion picture .. gg 

This IS the challenge, not only for our film makers, but for ^ 
million of us who line up at our favoriU: llicatcr every week ^VhlC w 

we choose, the stupor of anesthesia or the stimulus of adrenalin? 

In the light of recent developments, the author wishes to ad 
followmg to the list of conditions which appeared m the original 
Monthly article The film industry, m its most fluid state since the 
of Its mfancy, has been subjected to three severe challenges m 
months The author believes these may be decisive m conditioning 
Hollywood of the Fifties and regrets that tune and space do not a o 
them to be more than briefly indicated here 

One The Supreme Court decision m favor of separating the majo 
producing companies from their theater chains This may result la 
noihmg less than an economic revolution of the film industry, mclud s 
elunmation of block bookmg with its standarddowenng policy of tie 
sales of hasty, mferior productions exhibitors must rent in order to 
quire outstanding films Separation may result m temporary dislocation, 


eventual raismg of artisUc standards 

Two The Thomas Committee Hearings on subversive activities in 
Hollywood and the subsequent firing and black-lisluig of ten wnters an 
directors found in contempt of the Committee Unfortunately this has 
created an atmosphere of fear m Hollywood that is hardly conducive to 
the production of more films of serious contemporaneity such as 
Years, Crossfire, and Gentleman’s Agreement The director of Best Years 
has already been quoted as saymg that he would not be able to make 
this film under present political conditions 

Three Decrease of purchasmg power and uncertamty about the future, 
which has cut film audiences almost 50 per cent smee the end of 19^?^ 
The lush days of war prosperity when “every picture makes money 
appear to be over Exhibitors report that their customers no longer show 
up at the box office automaUcally every week They are described aS 
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topping for bolter pictores “ Some cnlics believe the impressive box- 
offlee success of BesI Years (No ) m 1947) and the groivmg appreci- 
ation for cinematic realism, together with the sharp decline in profits 
for 1948, may stimulate Hollywood to attempt films that address Uiem- 
selves to more mature emotions 

POSTSCRIPT— -DECEMBER 1954 

Would It be too immodest of the author of tbjs artide to point 
his scnpt-wnlmg finger at On the Waterfront (directed by Elia Kazan), 
ciung It as a picture that successfully met the challenges of at least four 
of the above conditions? Independently produced (condition 5) at rel- 
atively low cost (condition 4), this film used the documentary technique 
(condition 7) to portray the way some Americans “really behave” 
(condition 7 again) The fact that this picture gave the movie goer 
“something to thmk about ’ (condition 10) did not keep it from becom- 
ing perhaps the roost highly praised film of 1954, as wcU as one of the 
year’s biggest boX'Otfice successes It is possible for film makers to 
please critics, audiences and financiers, not by trying to pander to any 
one of these three forces, but by obeymg the ancient creative urge to 
please themselves 

FOR STUD V OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Oulhne (he principal steps lo the development of the movies to Amer 
ica 

2 What does Schulberg mean by his statement that the film makers 
*'hav« proceeded to play cbopsticLs f 

3 Mow has the profit motive affected (he type of movies offered to (be 
public'’ 

4 What has been the effecr of (he development of sian os the kisds of 
movies produced’’ What great artists have been able to rise above the 
usual liinitations unposed on stars^ 

5 How have the movies contributed lo unheallby reverie or day-dream 
mg? 

6 What conditions which may offer some possibilities of change m the 
movies docs Schulberg tut? What are some even more recent condi 
Uons developed since the article was written’ 

7 Many of the movies mentioned by Schulberg may not be known to 
> ou Can you supply UiJes /roin > our oivo expenence? 

8 ExpIamlbeouiImeofScfautbcrgsessay 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 From your expenence with the mowes do you thmk that movie 
makers underestimate rbe inlelligemce of Ihe American people’ 

2 Do the movies compare favorably w«b radio and teJcvision m the 
quality of entenammeni offered? 
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3. In mass cnlcttammcnt, should artistic considcraUoiu alwa>$ 
oscr business constdcraiions when they arc tn conflict? 

4 What criteria should one use to judge the value of a movie*’ 

5 Defend (or refute) the thesis that the movies arc an cntcrtainmert 
medium and therefore should not attempt to stimulate thought. 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1. The best movie I ever saw 

2 Business and art cannot be successfully combined. 

3 Life in America as Holly v.ood pictures iL 

4 Virtues and faults of foreign iilms. 

5. The advantages and disadvantages of daydreaming. 

6. What makes a good motion picture 
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PART III: Oil Science and Social Science 


Chapter Seven 





TRUE SCIENCE TEACHES. 
ABOVE ,VLL, TO DOUBT ANT) TO BE IGNOBAAT 

MIGUEL DE UNAMVS® 




JutroductioH 


Science, it is generally agreed, is not mere manipulation in the 
laboratory, much more essentially it is a way of thinking Scientists 
themselves tend to feel that the only proper way to learn the baste 
method and philosophy of science is to become a student of a specific 
science But non scientists need to understand the method of science, 
too In fact, workers in speafic sciences themselves may lack a clear 
understanding of the basic pnnciples of sctcntific thought 77us is true 
because a student may learn to dissect animals, manage chemical reac* 
tions, or classify the behavior of rats m mazes, without understanding 
the method of science as a distinctive way of thinking 

Yet science has an extraordinary ellect on our lives, and layman and 
scientist alike need to know the nature of the scientific method If they 
do not, things can go wrong Tins danger arises from ignorance the 
person who doesn't understand the nature of science tends to look on 
It as magic — fearful, wonderful, and incomprehensible When he 
docs so, he gives up the hope of really intelligent use and control of the 
products of science Disastrous results, like the improper use of atomic 
energy, become a possibility It is thought by many atomic scientists, 
for instance, that they should have much more to say about the use of 
atomic energy because they better understand not only its nature and 
potentialities but also what is possible and what is not possible with 
regard to its worldwide control 

There are still broader considerations Modem thought is on the 
whole committed to the scientific method and attitude If continued im 
provementand progress arc to come, it is probable that they will come 
largely through intelligent use of the scientific method— through know I 
edge of the power of the scientific method, and also through knowledge 
of Its limitations 

The articles chosen for this chapter all bear on the problems just 
mentioned 

Herbert: J Muller, author of ' What Science Is, ‘ teaches English lit 
crature at Purdue University, and has published sctcra! books, in 
eluding Tfiowos If'olfe, 7be Vses of the Past and Sctettcc aiiJ Cnti 
cistn The article printed here is from the bst named book It makes a 
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general deHmt.on of sc.ence m terms of the sobjects sconce embraces 

and the method of reasoning It follows 

John R Baker, a professor of zoology at Oxford Universi y, 
Science mid the Pimined Stale, from which the article "The Values o 
Science" comes, as his answer to those who were asserting that seen 
exists merely to serve material wants I Ic shows how totalitarian i M 
ogles go wrong m making this assumption, explains the positive g 
values of science, and incidentally tells something of the interes 


beginnings of modern science m earlier centunes 

Anthony Standen, a scientist with interests m entomology an c em 
istry, wittily points out some logical loopholes in scientific reasoning, 
and cautions against blind acceptance of all scientific conclusions i 
his article "Science Can Be Silly Far from being anti-scienti ic i 
spirit, he is quite scientific, because in common with the best scien 
thought his article represents a stubborn effort to think clearly It sug 
gests also that few scientific conclusions are perfect — that we can 


pect them to be replaced by ever better ones 

Richard L Meier's "The Origin of the Scientific Species is one 
scientist’s attempt to classify his fellow-scicntists by family 
ground, political orientation, cultural tastes, and ethical attitude It mV 
stimulate you to think of what sort of science, if any, you would wis 
to enter as a career The writer is now a chemist connected with t e 
Program of Education and Research in Planning at the University ^ 
Chicago Formerly he was Executive Secretary of the Federation 
American Scientists, and in that capacity gathered most of the data 
for his article 
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HERBERT J. MULLER 

J^orii 1905 edwdied a\ Cornell, is noioProfesscr of Cnglisb at Purdue 
7{e has specialized tit tnorfmi ^cliojt and Ibe philosophy of history 
7be folhivtng selection is from bis Science and Oiticism. ?fe bas olso 
wrjtfeij Thomas Wolfe and The Uses of the Past {7rom Saencc and 
Cntiasm by Tlerbert J ^fuf/er, Copyright. i943 by ^ak Unwersily 
Press ] 


What Science Js 

Roughly stated, the scientiSc method is to go and look, and then 
look again The most elaborate cxpcnments and abstruse equations arc 
designed to answer the simple question, “What are the facts?” Today 
this question seems so natural and obviously sensible that it is hard to 
understand bow for centuries men could repeat Phny's statement, that 
the blood of a goat would shatter a diamond, when a simple test would 
have disproved it Yet it seems that they did not perform the test, and 
the explanation is that the basis of tbcir thought was not empinca! but 
"rational ” Although Aristotle went to nature, be returned for authority 
to pure reason. He simply asserted Uiat heavy bodies must fall faster 
than light ones, just as he asserted that planets move m circles because 
the circle is the only perfect figure Hence Galileo's Pisa experiment 
marked a reaf revolution m thought ftmarked, Dewey summarizes 

a change from the qualitative to the quantitative or metric, from the hetero* 
geneous to the homogeneous, from mtnnsic form to relations, from cstheUc 
harmonies to mathematical formulae, from conicmpJaUve enjoyment to ac* 
live manipulation and control, from rest to change, from eternal objects to 
temporal sequence 

In this summary, science already begms to look strange to the plain 
man, and of course it is strange Even as roughly stated, its method is still 
not generally appbed to moral, political, or other problems For science is 
not, strictly, “organized common sense ” Common sense is not only iziuch 
vaguer and more cocksure but ui a way, curiously, more practical It deals 
with the total concrete situation, takes life as it comes Science always 
abstracts for a very limited purpose, makes up fictions Especially in late 
years, it his left common sense far behind When scientists tiy to speak 
the plam man’s language, Uiey tell him that the quantum theory may be 
understood by the analogy of a clock whose rocdiamsm had vanished, 
leaving only the ucks, and that if be stiU doesn’t understand, the point u 
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than 


that the universe is “not only queerer than uc suppose, but queerer 

we can suppose” .„»rtii,rAnrc to 

Yet science docs remain simply a form of organized S ’ 

. . - j* .. _ii Knnin tuith the obvious A1 

become 


oriented to it, we again do well to begin with the obvioiK 


though men talk as if the object of intelligence were 


the discovery and 


handle 
lie In daily 


contemplauon of eternal truths, actually they employ it chiefly to 
the new situations that are always arising even in a routine life 
experience they are continually experimenting, rcconslructmg, a J 
themselves to a continually changmg environment, otherwise , 

be no consciousness, no real experience at all The scientific me 
a systematic extension of this behavior George H Mead there 
scribed it as “only the evolutionary process grown 
logically, It is an advance m the natural direction more 


diffcreniiaUOD, 

finer adaptation to environment, greater control over environment ^ 
Sunilarly the basic mtercsts of science, the concern with the 
world, are not actually newfangled or alien Men often feel that na ^ 
IS hostile to them, at best very careless, at worst unfathomably cruc , 
their philosophies they have represented it as a show of fliusory or a 
dental appearances, m their religions as a mess of devil’s pottage P^e 
theless iiey also feel a deep and constant kinship They naturally 
ify the world about them and draw from it their metaphors for 
life they bud and bloom m youth, they ripen hke fruit on the ^ 

fall into the sere, the yellow leaf The rhythms of nature are m their bl 
Like poetry, science explores and articulates these relations, it reaUZ« 
our nch heritage as children of this earth Like Christian theology* 
over, It assumes that the heritage is lawful Science grew out of the m 
eval faith that the world is orderly and rational, and that all happci^^ 
m It could be explamed Scientists now consider this a postulate, not 
fact, and their explanations are usually offensive to orthodox iheolog^*^' 


nevertheless they have the same working faith as the theologians 


Thus 

Newton could lay the foundations of the mechanistic universe m a 
of exteme piety, and be applauded by other devout Christians, he w 
simply clarifymg the ways of God to man Thus agnostic scientists s 
admire all the evidence of uniformity, regulanty, harmony m the universe 
They admue the most wonderful of miracles, that there are not incessan 
muracles 

In other words, they are not really so mhuman as they are reputed to 
be Whereas the man on the street secs only the gadgetry of science, i^ 
tellcctuals are prone to the other extreme of viewmg it always m the a 
stracL They dwell upon its remorseless impersonahty, the coldness of its 
truth, they forget its personal satisfactions, the imagmalive value of it^ 
truths For to scientists truth is indeed beauty Mathematicians exclan® 
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over the “elegance” of their demonstrations, Einstein delights m the “pre- 
established harmonies” that physicists discover, J W N Sullivan is 
struck by the "astonishing beauy and symmetry” that Mmkonski gave 
the theory of relativity by addmg the notion of a four dimensional con- 
tinuum On the other hand, they arc displeased by unsightly gaps or 
bulges in their theory-paUems, dislike the messmess of quantum phjsics 
even when its theories seem to fit the facts Their effort is alwajs to get 
all their facts to fall into a shape, and their preference among theories, 
when the experimental test has yet to decide, appears to be determined 
chiefly by the esthetic quality of the shape Thus Sullivan notes the com- 
ments of Emstem and Eddington on each otlicr s attempt to reduce the 
laws of electromagnetism to geometry Einstein said he simply did not 
‘ like” Eddington’s theory, though he could not disprove it, and Eddington 
said Einstein’s theory was a matter of ‘ taste " Altogether, the generic 
motive of science is no doubt uuhlarian — ' service to mankind," if one 
likes more exalted terms, but the individual scientist, like the individual 
artist, does his work for the sunple, unexaltcd reason that he likes it, and 
when it turns out right he feels a compirablc lift and glow 

Science does ‘ free the spirit ” Like thought itself, science has become a 
passion and a luxury It follows the gleam, it stirs hopes too wildly dear It 
1$ indeed often not utJitanan enough science for science’s sake is as 
much a cult as art for art s sake, and can carry one as far from the actuali- 
ties of purposeful living VeC science docs produce saints Not to go down 
the long list of heroes and martyrs, Mmc Cune will do as an example of 
simple, noble goodness Such idealism is not itself scientific, to be sure, 
and may be called religious Nevertheless the fact remains Uiat science 
can inspne it without benefit of clergy 

This demonstration that even the scientist is human may seem incon- 
sequential It finally leads, however, to the heart of the problem of what 
science is The recent developments m its philosophy may be summed up 
m precisely this recognition of (he ‘ human element,” the human ’ stand- 
point” that IS literally involved in alJ statcmenls Scientific laws arc not 
chips off the old block Reality, as interpretations of sense impressions, 
they take after the human mind as well All knowledge u a joint enter- 
prise, an affair whose conditions arc both inside and outside the organism 
It is the offspring of the marriage of man and nature, a union in which 
the older partner may be expected to outlive the younger but which is in- 
dissoluble during the life of man 

This idea wiU concern us later on Immediately. Einsicm tells us bow 
to undcKtand the scientist s method * Don t listen to his words, examine 
bis achievements ’ Sull better, waWb hun at work, examine ihc actual op- 
erations by which he gets his knowledge, and here an excellent guide u 
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WiUiam H George s 


i’s The Scientist m Action ^Vhatever it 
„ fact IS m oracuce an observauoa 


personal in that they arc independent of san,. 

they are statements of comcidenccs that can be observed 
condiuons by aU men The scientist can diereforc gather and «« tern 
without bolhetmg about such philosophical problems as „ 

reaUy is an external vs odd. “real ’ is not an observable , 

have to bother, however, with the problem of classifying M ^ 
his facts, fittmg them into patterns called theones and laws 
comprehenstve these are, the better he is pleased, but ^ 

hensive is siill tentative and does not “reduce by one the number o 
truths to be discovered ” Newton’s great laws were patterns m 
hitherto unconnected facts could be fitted, Einstein devised a 
pattern that could accommodate all these and other facts , and we 
pect that more mclusive but still different patterns will be dev 
Zweistem,Drcistein,etc PoraH 

In other words, facts and figures do not speak for themselves 
their stubbornness, they are accommodating enough to allow a num ^ ^ 
different mterpretations — and there arc always enough of them 
support almost any theory Moreover, the facts are not simply there, w 
mg m line to be discovered The scientist selects from a host of poss 
lies, he looks for as well as at, he may accordmgly o\erlook as 
maldi s experiments on the path of bght were long neglected because 
did not fit m with Newton's corpuscular theory Hence the 
science has not been automatic or really s>steraatjc, and it has not ^ 
m a straight Imc Science is first of all the creation of scientists, who - 
also men with temperaments, special interests, predispositions (Beruaii 
Russell has noted, for example, the divergent developments m aa 
psychology under Thorndike and Koehler “Animals studied by 
cans rush about frantically, with an mcredible display of hustle and 
and at last achieve the desired result by chance Animals observed 
Germans sit still and ihmk, and at last evolve the solution out of th^ 
mner consciousness ”) More significantly, science is the creauon o 
definite tj'pe of mentality, which has been mterested m certain kinds o 
phenomena but notoriously mdiffcrcnt to others, averse to the seeming 
“wild data.” Most significantly, it is the creation of a culture, a socie^ 
with special mtcresis Even phjsics, which seems wholly impersonal an 
autonomous, has been influenced by vested social mterests The conce? 
of energy was developed to meet the manufacturers’ need of a bookke^^ 
mg device, a V. ay of measunng the efficiency of machines m units of 
m general there is an obvious correspondence between the long reig® 
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classical mechanics and the needs o£ industry Today, when science has 
developed a highly specialized technique, language, and subject matter of 
Its own, It IS still dependent upon the greater society for its privileges It 
IS the more profoundly a fashion of the times 
This view IS not designed to humble or discredit the scientist Rather 
it relieves him of the awful rcsponsibiliiy of speaking absoJuie trutli It 
stresses his continuity with the organic processes of evolution, the tre- 
mendous adventure of civilization, the vital needs and purposes of soci- 
ety, the scientist no more than the poet can afford the illusion that his 
activity IS pure or priestly It makes clearer the cultural pattern of science 
today the concept itself of patterns. Gelds, organic wholes, which — as 
we shall see — has become unportanl in all the sciences, and which paral- 
lels the collectwistic trend m the world of affairs And it enables a more 
realistic approach, specifically, to the difficult issue of just where science 
properly begins and ends 

The popular notion is that science necessarily involves the use of in- 
struments in a laboratory Knowledge cannot be really scientific unless 
men have got it out of a test tube, taken an X-ray picture of it, or tried 
it out on some guinea pigs Such methods are very well for dealings with 
sticks and stones, anunai life, or the human body, but it follows that they 
caoQot apply to the motions of nund or spirit. Laboratory workers them- 
selves ore often contemptuous of the social sciences, and of psychology 
whea It leaves the laboratory and deals with such unmeasurables as ‘ con- 
sciousness * and ' insight ’ They distrust any statement that cannot be put 
into an equation And so the critic is warned off the sciences of man, 
which are naturally closest to his interests He is left with the problem of 
determining just where, (hen, the sciences stop and the humanities begin, 
and just what use be can make of the power that has m any event so 
thoroughly made over the world in which the humaaitics haie their 
being 

To begin with, there are important distinctions that should remaui dis- 
tinct Some generous philosophers identify science with all disciplined 
thought, uniting all the humanities and the sciences in one big happy fani- 
dy Thus Chssioy / Keyser AAnsf sewnw as any MovJr ifct ams u> es- 
tablish by legitimate means a body of categorical propositions about the 
actual world, he therefore accepts as science the work of Plato and Ar- 
istotle and blurs the fundamental difference between their thought ami 

the thought of Galileo or Darwin Moreover, there arc important ddTcr- 
cnces between the sciences The physicist and the chemist haie the ad- 
ventitious advantage of large subsidies (capitalism has been a generous 
jf not a disiotercsied patron) and now of relative freedom from personal 
prejudice or official interference, the psychologist and the sociologist are 
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at any moment hUly to Ucnd on the corns 

up ,n some hvc socnl .ssuo But the ‘‘ “'“Xetly helpM de 

vMtaee o( a subject matter that lends itself to the estrem y I 
vices of malhcmatical meisurcment and controlled cspcri t 
penmental lest is especially imporunt as the 
distinguishing scientific hnonledge from philosophic ^P^ 

Nevertheless most distinguished scientists appear to ag 
Planck, that from physics to sociology there is a 
1 can see no practical or logical reason for choosing to 
On practical grounds, it uould seem desirable to give ^ocnc 
scope as possible, and not to discourage important social mq 
verbal quibbles or qualms about their scientific chastity, it nvo 
foolish to demand complete, positive knowledge or none 
grounds, any sharp break in the chain is not only arbitrary 
sistent with the basic scientific assumption of natural continui y 
the physical sciences arc more objective and more exact than .j 
ences of man makes them neither more fundimcntal nor fun am 
different The differences are in degree, not m kind 

Ultimately the unity of science lies in the logic, not Uic malet^ 
the speciQc techniques of its mquiry As formulated by Dewey 
monumental work, this is a logic of ducovery and invcnlion Its 
are not a prion but postulational and operational, they arc not a s 
modes of pure reason but generalizations drawn from previous 
and liable to modification by subsequent discoveries Indeed, 
object to any theory, such as vitalism m biology, which is complete^ ^ 
therefore offers no possibility of advance, their curious objection, 
Woodger observes, is that it is too successful, too perfect They dc 
that all theories live dangerously But this experimental logic does 
absolutely require the specific technique of laboratory cxpcrimc 
requires primarily that theories be so formulated as to leave room 
future discoveries and almost certain modifications It thereby ^ 

indeed, the essential weakness of the sciences of man today, '^hi ^ 
not so much the jungle growth of theory as the altitude toward 
theory As scientists, psychologists and sociologists are still very yo 
and like youngsters much too cocky — few physicists speak with q^^ 
the assurance of John B Watson or Pareto More specifically, they 
seldom content with mere postulates and approximates, they set up so ^ 
explanatory principle as necessary and sufficient, the one positive 
by which all the other little truths must be sired or cerufied Vet tn ^ 
altitude IS quite gratuitous This very criticism of it implies that an c 
perunental logic can be applied to these problems too , jg 

Wherever there is the shghtest possibility of the human mmd 
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know, wrote Karl Pearson, “there is a legitimate problem of science ” 
If men have known” all sorts of absurdities, there can be no question 
about a fact, strictly defined, and such facts are available in all spheres of 
mterest Observation, not measurement of coincidences, is their criterion 
If it IS clearly more difficult to classify and interpret them m the sciences 
of man, it is not clearly impossible, important relations have already been 
established and systematically formulated Students of the huraamties 
who deny that there are fundamental laws in their province necessarily 
think in a way that presupposes such laiw— else their tliought would be 
pointless In sum, only by divorcing human affairs from natural processes 
cm they he shut off from scientific inquiry, and tins ancient expedient 
disposes of the problem by creating two more 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 In general, what is the aim of science? 

2 What IS the relation of science to so called organized common sense'*? 

3 In what sense do scieaco and religion have the same goal? 

4 Describe the characteristics of scientists which show them to be very 
human 

5 Of what advantage to science i$ the obvious bumanity of scientists'* 
Explain the part played m the stniciure of the essay by Mullers stale 
ment at the bcgmnmg of the seventh paragraph “This demonsiration 
that even the scientist is bumao leads, however, to the heart of 
the problem of what science is 

7 What do you consider the principal empbam of ihe essay— is it upon 
the logic of science, the humanity of scientisu the metbods of science, 
physical science as agaiost social science or what? 

S List the three siaicments or ideas m the essay which most inietest you 
Which of them if any, do you coosider lo be among ibe mayor points 
MuHer makes? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

J What difficulljcs arise in an attempt to formulate a brief but inclusive 
deSmiioii of science? 

2 Is there a difference between "facts’* and tnith**? Caplain 

3 Show the difference between the term law as it is used in ordinary 
daily life and in science 

4 To what extent do you think scientists have a moral responsibility for 
the use made of their discoveries^ 

3 Since the world is in a serums stale partly because technology has ad 
vanced faster than mans ability to control the products of invenuon 
do you think it would be wise to call a ball to scientific activity unid 
methods of social control are esfablisbcd? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Science as a benefit to aiankiDd. 

2 Scientific method in daily bfc 
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5 


What a layman should know about science 
Will mankind sun ivc science? 

All scientists should (or should not) be 
humanities 


thoroughly 


trained in the 


JOHN R BiVKER , ^ 

born 1900 Leciurer m Zootomy atid Jieader m Cylo ^ 
bos made severa! scienttpc expeditions lo the New 7Je n ts 
ii>rillcii uiilb ] B S JWa^ne Biology m Evoryd^y ‘-“'•i 
oulbor o] Thi: Scicnlific Life os well os Science end die Ploraiii ^ 
fjbis scleclion is from Saence and the Planned State ^ , 

Bolter, Copyrybl tots by 7he aloctitilloit Coinpoiiy BriHsB p 
lisbers gcorje allien 4 X/iiiiiitt Ltd Rcpmtled by permission 1 


Jhe Values of Science 

Other interests besides the material wants of life, occupy I 
minds of men — A von Humooldt 

1 GRADES OF OPINION ON THE VALUES OF SCIENCE 
That scientific knowledge can be applied to the material 
o£ man is so obvious that no discussion of this value of science is 
sary Those who ihmk that science has other values do not nun 
Its contributions to the feeding of human beings and their protection 
the elements and from lU health There arc those, however, who ^ 
that science has any value apart from these contributions to ma ^ 
welfare Four grades may be distinguished m the scale of opimon. 
follows 

(1) Science has value only m scrvmg the material wants of man T^ 
only consideration is the material welfare of the community 

a whole This is the extreme totalitarian position 

(2) Science has value only m scrvmg the material wants of man, 

research workers do their best work if they enjoy it ^ 

(3) Science has value both m scrvmg the material wants of man, 
also in enabling people to escape from certam mental evils 
study of science prevents unhappmess consequent on pettiness 
outlook, and produces forgetfulness of unpleasant memon 
This rather negative position is that of Bertrand Russell 

(4) Science has another value besides servmg the material wants ^ 
man and enabling people to escape certam mental evils It has 

OSS 
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posjuve ptmaiy value as an cod m itself, like music, art and 
literature 

In the past there also e«sted a fifth opinion, held by those who were 
actually glad when they Ihou^t that certain scientific discoveries could 
not be used to serve the material wants of. man This opinion scarcely 
exists (o-day and seems not to mentfurther consideration 

2. SCIENTISTS DO NOT WORK ONLY FOR MATERIAL ENDS 
There is not any necessary connexion between the material use- 
fulness and wtrinsK ^Qterest of a scientific discovery ‘ IVe can declare 
without the least hesitation,” says Szenl-Gyorgyi, the famous biochemist, 
“that to judge scientific research by its usefulness is simply to kill it 
Science aims at knowledge, not utili^ ” It is extremely unlikely tliat every 
discovery will serve man m a material way before tlie inevitable extinction 
of human life Some of the most profound truths will probably not be used 
practically Professor G H Hardy has made this poinf neatly for 
mathematics He cites some easily understood mathematical proofs, 
whose beauty and general significance are apparent to everyone who fol- 
lows them Havuig won the reader s willing assent to ibeir value, he goes 
on to prove that they not only are not, but cannot be used by the 
practical man Euclid's proof that the num^r of prune numbers is infinite 
IS so masterly and economical chat everyone who follows it, mathemati 
cian or not, acclaims its value, but as Professor Hardy points out, it is 
more chan su/ficient for the engineer to know that the number of prunes 
less than 1,000 million is 50,847,478, for practical men never work to 
more significant figures than this In science we can never say tliat a dis- 
covery wiU never be used to promote roatenal welfare, but wc can and 
must say that scientists arc interested m discoveries apart from the pos- 
sibility of their producing food, shelter, health, etc 

The pretence that science only serves humanity by giving us food, 
health, and shelter leads to nonsense, for it means that we live only for 
food, health, and shelter, instead of requu-mg them so as to live for 
something else Why do we feed and protect ourselves and others’ Is it 
so that we and they may live to feed and protect others, so that they may 
do the same for yet others, and so on mterromably and senselessly? * Have 
we nothing eventually in view more admirable than the abolition of want 
and the securing of comfort for everyone, ends which at present bulk so 
large in our programs? ' The question is pul by the distinguished Ameri- 
can physicist, Professor P W Bridgman 'WiU we be pcrraancntly sat- 
isfied with these, or will somclhing more be necessary to give dignity 
and worth to human acuvity? * 

There must be something else for which people want to live Great 
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music, art, and unagmativc lileratnre. it may be suggested, 

o£ valid ends I£ a scientist makes that answer, it is ^ 

say that he practises science SO that the applications o£ what b 

may keep people alive, so that they may appreciate ^ 

Uterature, which are the real ends m life which make hun p 
science This house that Jack built rigmarole is nonsense Ihe 
may mdeed value these subjects highly, and they are certainly en 
themselves, but if his dominant impulse were not scientific he wou 
a poor scientist Science is as much an end m itself as music or 
literature ‘ if ever there are ends m themselves or goods m 
selves,” Professor Bridgman has written, ‘ then surely the grat ca 
of the cravmg for understanding is one of them ” 

People engaged m practical pursuits have often advanced scienw,^? 
this fact IS sometimes made the basis of a claim that science 


m a desire to satisfy the material wants of ordmary human 


ongm 

From that premiss it is argued that scientists should devote 
to the satisfaction of those wants Even if the claim were justifie , 
conclusion could not be logically deduced from it, but the claim 


had its 
life 


tbemseh^ 
1, the 
Itself 


s not justifiable We cannot know anything for certam about the ear 
begmmngs of science, but we do know that modem savages are mteres 
m natural objects and phenomena apart from their material rtsefulo^ 
Science as we know it to-day may be said to have ongmated about 
eighteenth century, for although there were scientific geniuses W 
then, the spint of the subject was confined to a small number of peoP 
and their discoveries were somewhat isolated Durmg that century tn 
was a wonderful blossoming forth of science Magnificent w otk was 
especially m biology The best of that work was inspired by nothing 
an intense desire for knowledge for its own sake 

The scientist of to-day is often cynically mdifferent to the early history 
of his subject He knows that people used to make fantastic concoctioas 
mtended to cure human ailments, and he recognizes no connexion be 
iw een such activities and his own He is right, but he has missed the poiu^ 
The men who were struggling solely to give practical help to mankm 
often made lilUc or no contribution to knowledge, but those who had ao 
mtense desire for knowledge for its own sake were domg research 
IS comparable with the very best that is bemg done to-day 

Just over two centuries ago Reaumur published a memoir on the r^ 
production of aphids and Trcmblcy a book on the natural history aou 
response to experimental procedures of the little fresh water pol)P 
fiydra I challenge anyone who is cynical about old time science to 
out any modem work that provides a better example of scientific mctb<^ 
than those studies of Reaumur and Trcmblcy Reaumur s memoir v>‘as 
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devoted to the quesuon whether aphids can reproduce wjihout sexual 
union The way m which he tackled Um question, in free collaboration 
with Bonnet, Bazin, Trcmbley, and Lyonct, provides an example to be 
copied by modern scientists The dear introductory statement of what 
was already surmised on the subject, the scrupulous care and accuracy of 
the work, the elaborate attention to detail, tlie unwillingness to accept 
anything without stringent proof, the avoidance of unnecessary hypothe- 
ses all these are models for all tunc. Reaumur and his fnends estab- 
lished beyond question diat aphids can reproduce without sexual union 
Tremblcy’s book on Hydra is, of course, a classic It coniams not only 
an excellent description of the form and natural history of the various 
species, but also a full account of the studies on regeneration, which may 
be said to mark the origin of experimental zoology Indeed, tliesc ex- 
periments are quoted in modem text books, not as historical cunosiucs, 
but as our best information on the subject Trembley's description of how 
he turned the minute organism inside out and how it survived this extraor- 
dinary operation was for long disbelieved, but recently hfr R L 
Roudabush has succeeded m repeating Trembley’s experunent and con- 
firmed the survival of the reversed animals The whole of Trcrablcy s 
book, like Reaumur’s memoir, is i model of scientific method /« neither 
Is there any indication that the aui/tor nos sfrivi/ig to satisfy the maicnat 
nanis of man Their spirit was that which has been the chief animating 
influence of science ever since 

The scientist of to-day often opens a text book and takes what he reads 
there as though it had arrived on (hose pages as a matter of course VVhai 
an eye-opener it would be if he could glimpse, even vaguely, the history 
of the knowledge contained in a single sentence chosen at random* Even 
if the sentence dealt with a modem subject, its history would go far 
back along the ages, and he would sec a succession of the men who 
brought the knowledge contained in it into being They were not just 
names in a history book of science they were real live people diverse 
in many ways, but nearly all united in belief in the value of science as 
in end in itself 

3. THE BORDERLAND BETWEEN TliC MATERIAL AND 
IMALVTERIAL VALUES OF SCIENCE 

There an? certain values of science which stand half way be- 
tween the crudely material values on the one hand and the immaterial 
values on the other Knowledge of the facts of equal inheritance from 
both parents (apart from the genes borne on the sex-chromosomes J is 
important in framing peoples general social outlook, but it docs not 
directly provide them with food, health, or shelter The rclacivc scarcer ol 
man and woman would be different from what it is if people believed ilut 
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inheritance were wholly maternal (as the Trobriand Islanders, for in- 
stance, are said to believe) or whoUy paternal (as some biologists onM 
thought) Again, people’s social outlook is affected by their beliefs on the 
scientiSc question whether what are popularly caUed “acquired charac- 
ters” are uiherited The function of science m reducmg superstition comes 
into ibis category o£ values 

4. THE APPRECIATION OF SCIENCE AS AN END IN ITSELF 

We must now analyse the immaterial or spiritual values of 

science 

The history of science suggests that many great investigators have ac- 
cepted the value of science as an end in itself as something so obvious 
as not to require analysis Einstem has well expressed what arc probably 
the inarticulate feclmgs of many people who value science as an end 
‘ The satisfaction of physical needs,” he writes, “is mdecd the mdispen- 
sable pre condition of a satisfactory existence, but m itself it is not 
enough In order to be content, men must also have the possibility of 
developing their intellectual and artistic powers to whatever extent ac- 
cords with their personal charactcnslics and abilities ” 

There arc reasons for ihmking that science is potentially the greatest 
achievement of the human mmd Optimists may look for that greatest 
achievement m ethical perfection They may be right and I hope they 
are, but life among savages has shown me that if civilization and religion 
have improved men morally, then the improvement that has occurred 
has been too small to give reason for much opiunism about the future 
In most mtelleclual fields wc cannot look forward with confidence of 
progress There is no reason to suppose that the historians of the future 
wiU tower above those of the present day Philosophy has given the world 
some of Its greatest geniuses, but the history of the subject contradicts 
the idea of a gradual approximation towards a consensus of opinion on 
philosophical subjects We cannot guess the future of music, but at least it 
may be said that the world to-day has no composer who will bear com 
panson with the geniuses of the past It is sometimes argued that gen- 
iuses arc not recognized m their own tunes, and that we may even now 
have a genius of musical composition in our midst, but the fallacy of this 
argument is apparent to anyone who rs acquamted with the history of 
music The same considerations apply to pictorial art, and there is no 
sure ground for ihinking ihal we arc merely experiencing a phase of 
relative inactivity which will be followed by a new outburst of progress 
In science, on the contrary, the present state of affairs and the prospect 
for the future arc both very good The standard of excellence is as high 
as ever it was Wc have gemus to rank with the greatest of all time (m 
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phjsics alone we have Bohr, Dirac, EmsKui and SchrodinBer, and have 
only recently lost Rntherford and I 1 Thomson) if science be Ml free 
to expand, its expansion is incvifable, for science grows by accretion 
The unimportant composer or artist does nothing permanent to make 
his subject greater The unimportant scientific research worker, on the 
contrary, places his brick firmly in position, and on it every subsequent 
worker m the same field— geniuses included— will build again The 
knowledge that every step forward is an advance m a gigantic under- 
taking IS an mspiralion to the scientist, for he may legitimately feel that 
he is playing his pan in the greatest adtenturc of the human mind This 
knowledge is one of the supreme values of science to (he investigator 
It is impossible to read the biographies of the greatest scientists with- 
out realizing the hi^ value which they have attributed to science apart 
from its material benefits, but tlicy seldom analyse their apprixution 
very explicitly It is unquestionable that a pleasurable excitement in ap- 
proachuig the unfamiliar is a part of the reason for their appreciation, 
an attitude of mind which is shared with the geographical explorer A 
pleasure in finding order where previously disorder seemed to reign is 
another component of the scieobfic altitude This has been stated quite 
unequivocally by the Danish genius of physics, Niels Bohr, who writes 
that the deepest foundation of science is ' the abiding impulse in every 
human being to seek order and harmony behind the manifold and the 
changing in the existing world ” T H Huxley wrote m his Method and 
Results that the research worker is inspired by “the supreme delight of 
extending the realm of law and order ever farther towards the unattain- 
able goals of the infinitely great and the infinitely small, between which 
our little race of life is run " Some scientists, again, are animated by a 
component of that special awareness of the natural environment and 
feeling of community with nature and joy m natural beauty which also 
animate the poet and artist in tbcir respective fields. This was clearly un- 
derstood by the great German scientist, Alexander Humboldt, who wrote 
of “that important stage of our communion with the external world, when 
the enjoyment arising from a knowledge of the laws, and the mutual 
connexion of phenomena, associates itself with the charm of a simple 
contemplation of nature ” 

Humboldt was a person of extraordinarily wide interests As a young 
man be was a successful mining technologist, but his passion for travel 
drew him into wider and wider fields of study until it might be said of 
him that if ever there was such a person as a general scientist, it was 
he Few men, if any, have ever made such substantial contributions to so 
many diverse branches of science, and rt was not only science that en- 
gaged bis attention, for he was also a diplomat of high rank and a 
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political economist The extraordinary breadth of outlook of this great 
man enabled him to see science as a whole, and he expressed very vividly 
what he saw In a few words of the utmost simplicity he expressed a 
truth which our modern materialists cannot shake “other mterests," he 
wrote, ‘ besides the material wants of Ufe, occupy the minds of men 
He instanced the “desire of embellishmg life by augmenting the mass of 
ideas, and by multiplying means for their generalization The 

higher enjoyments yielded by die study of nature depend upon the cor- 
rectness and the depth of our views, and upon the extent of the subjects 
that may be comprehended m a single glance ” These words are strikingly 
similar to those written by the philosopher, Alexander, not much less 
than a century later “The greatest truths are perhaps those which beuig 
simple in themselves illuminate a large and complex body of knowledge ” 
Such truths, when grasped, unquestionably bring pleasure to the mind, 
and it would be fantastic to deny the existence of this kind of pleasure 
or to assess it lower than crude or matenal kmds “In considering the 
study of physical phenomena,” said Humboldt, “we find its noblest and 
most important results to be a knowledge of the chain of connexion, by 
which all natural forces are linked together, and made mutually de- 
pendent upon each other, and it is the perception of these relations that 
exalts our views and ennobles our enjoyments ” 

The enjoyments appear subjectively to be of the same kmd as those 
caused by the perception of artistic beau^, combined with wonder or 
even a pleasurable astonishment Professor J B S Haldane has stressed 
the value of beauty m science in a particularly concrete way “As a re- 
sult of Faraday s work,” he wrote, “you are able to listen to the wireless 
But more than that, as a result of Faraday’s work scientifically educated 
men and women have an altogether richer view of the world for them, 
apparently empty space is full of the most intricate and beautiful patterns 
So Faraday gave the world not only fresh wealth but fresh beauty ’ These 
simple words express a profound truth, which can be denied only as a 
tone deaf man can deny the spiritual value of music They are a dis- 
tinguished investigator’s flat contradiction of the materialist concept 
of science Darwm expresses his feelings of beauty and wonder m the 
final words of The Origin of Species “There is grandeur in this view of 
hfe, with Its several powers, having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or mto one, and that, whilst this planet has 
gone cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a 
beginning endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been, 
and arc being CNolvcd ’’ 

The finding of a kind of wonder or awe m the majesty and apparently 
infinite complexity of the universe has led some of the greatest scientists 
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ot van Leeuwenhoek to realize how widespread is an interest m unfamiliar 
natural objects When it was discovered by Abraham Trembley almost 
exactly two hundred years ago that an organism exists (we now call it 
Hydra) which feeds like an animal but buds like a plant, and reorganizes 
Itself into Wo or more individuals lE cut into bits with scissors, the in- 
terest aroused was such that polyps became, in the words of an anony- 
mous eighteenth century wnlcr, ‘ It la mode ” Interest m the unfamiliar 
IS abundantly illustrated by the history of science Ev cn in modern limes, 
when people tend to be less enthusiastic than they were two or three cen- 
turies ago, the discovery of a living fish belonging to a group thought to 
have been, extinct for some sixty million years caused great excitement, 
and a popular weekly journal devoted a large double page entirely to the 
event 

Just as the unfamiliar attracts the interest of both layman and scientist, 
so also does the orderly In a low form one sees the appreciation of the 
orderly exhibited m a collection of butterflies systematically arranged by 
a collector who understands little of the life processes of what he col- 
lect No sharp line of separation can be drawn between the simple ar- 
rangement of natural objects m an orderly fashion and the systematic 
presentations of natural knowledge by ^cat scientists I found this out 
many years ago when demonstrating to a class of students preparing for 
the final Honours cxammation m zoology at Oxford We were studying 
the anatomy of certain marine worms, and 1 noticed that one of the 
women students had a book beside her, open at a coloured plate showing 
the external characters of some o£ the animals that we were studying Tb® 
book was unfamiliar to me and I stooped down to look at iL The name 
gave me a surprise that I have not forgotten I learnt a useful lesson m 
modesty that day, which I should be happy to share with any scientist who 
thmks himself a different kmd of bemg from the layman The student, 
pteparmg for the highest cxammation m zoology at a great university, was 
usmg T he Seashore shown to the Children 

There is a widespread belief m the ‘ worth whileness” of findmg out 
The community as a whole appears to approve of the settmg apart of a 
limited number of talented people for the express purpose of discovery, 
without rcquirmg that all research should be directed towards material 
ends The public expects as almost a matter of course that some one or 
ether should concern himself with all branches of natural knowledge 
This was forcibly brought home to me some years ago when I was one of 
the three or four people m the world who were making systematic studies 
of the causes of breeding seasons When 1 remarked to non scientific 
friends that the environmental causes which regulate the breedmg seasons 
of animals were not known — that no one knew what makes the black- 
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a. regarded as g-arr.’ eook.ng vessel. 

md.catmg that the agr, cultural crops ^ accordance 

riand these and other natural phenomena arc mterpretea m 
Ore smenttfic ,deas w.th rvbtch arc 
phenomena arc regarded wtth interest which is '=q“' ^ 
mich IS the better civilization (apart from future prospects) / 

Xe may be sceptics who will deny that a balance can "dd 
,«rn the two islands Others may consider that it one " 
non IS better than the other, that is solely because some external obsc 
appreciates the one civilization more highly, for m the absence f 
exLal observer no difference exists Most people. 

,0 say that the civilization in which there w true knowledge is to bd« ^ 
Truth, in fact, has mtrmsic excellence, apart from its cliccts ^ 

—for It seems impossible to prove or disprove m any formal "“y 
statement that truth has or is a value-has been a mamspring of sc e 
tific research, particularly plainly exhibited in the lives of 
geniuses as Charles Darwin and T H Huxley, but animatmg aUo many 

much lesser men and women 

Diametrically opposite to these ideas stand those of the rulers ot to 
tarian states Some general remarks on the subject arc attributed 
Hitler There is no such thing as truth Science is a social phenomen » 
and like every other social phenomenon is limited by the benen 
mjury it confers on the community” Himmler has applied these prin- 
ciples to a parucular case, when attacking German scholars who refuse ^ 
to acknowledge the genumcness of a forged document on German arc a: 
ology It surprised him that anyone should make a fuss as to whether i 
were true ‘ The one and only thing that matters to us,” he is reporte 
to have said, “and the ihmg these people are paid for by the state, is to 
have ideas of history that strengthen our people m their necessary na- 
tional pride ” As the Nazi professor of philosophy at Heidelberg an- 
nounced, “We do not know of or recognize truth for truth’s sake ” For 
Hitler and Himmler and the Nazi professor it seems nonsense to worry 
whether a given statement is true or not the only thmg that matters is 
how that statement affects the community It is probable that few first rate 
scientists would assent to what they regarded as an untruth, even if they 
could be persuaded that such assent would be materially benehcial to 
the community It is apparent that the orderly structure and dependa- 
bility of science would become transformed mto chaos if Hitler’s and 
Himmlers ideas were accepted by scientists as a whole, and scientists 
ha\e always been accustomed to place a very high value upon tnilb, 
generally without considering the philosophical background of the posi- 
tion that they adopt 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 On what grounds docs Baker reason that it is nonsense Jo say that 
science only serves biunamly by serving matenal ends? 

2 What does he mean by saying that science, Lke literature, art and 
music, IS an "end m ittcir 7 

3 What kind of value does be attribute to those diseovenes of science 
that neither serve purely material ends nor supply knowledge that is 
wholly an end in itself? 

4 Which of the non maierjal values of science do you think he regards 
as the highest? 

5 What ts the totalitanan argument regarding the values of science? 

6 Explain whai advantages in makmg his ideas clear to the reader 
Baker gams from listing at the beginning of his article four grades of 
opinion on the values of science 

7 Sections 1. 3, and 5 are vciy short while the other sections are fairly 
long What purposes arc served by this arrangement of material? Are 
sections 3 and S logically coordinate with the rest? 

8 What is the thesis of Bakers article"* Where is it first stated? Jn gen 
eral, haw is it supported? 

9 What use docs Baker make of specific examples from the history of 
saeoce? Point out one or iwo particularly convincing examples. 

10 In your opioion how successful is Baker m bis arguments agamsC 
those who deny that science has any value apart from con 
inbulioos to tnaienal welfare"? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Which of Bakers four grades of opinion on the values of science do 
you dad most appeahng? Why? 

2 If science both serves material ends end is an end m itself what about 
music art and literature — do they both serve material ends and exist 
as ends in themselves or are they wholly ends in ihemselvcs? Explain 
the grounds for your answer 

3 What do you think is the most widespread altitude toward the values 
of science? Describe the typical person holding this attitude 

4 Give reasons for beiievtog (hat the unimportant worker in science 
makes a genuine contribution to it while the unimportant composer 
or artist adds nolbiog essential What about the UDimporlanl wr ter— 
does he contnbure anything essential to literature, or not? 

5 If in the totalitarian view uuth has no intrinsic excellence what do 
the totalitarian* believe docs have intrinsic excellence— that is, what 
for them takes the place of truth as the highest good? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Society should subsidize a limited number of talented people to lO 
crease knowledge withoih regard to practical value 

2 How a scienUst can be deeply religious 

3 How science can help in providing a beiier view of life 

4 An example of the scientific urge in children 

5 The pleasures of an amateur interest m science 
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Science Can Be Silly 

When a white-robed scientist, momentarily “L^^eml 

microscope or his cyclotron, makes some believed 

public, he may not be understood, but at least he is f^nin to be beW 
Statesmen, mdustrialists. ministers of religion, civic ■'^“‘•cB, P 
aU are questioned and criticized, but scientists— never They 
bemgs, who, standing at the very topmost pinnacle of popular p 
proudly practice their monopoly of the unchallenged formu 
been scientiBcaUy proved ” The “it” can be almost anylhins 
Our world has thus become divided mto scientists, the infallible 
reason and research, and nonscicntists, sometimes contemptuously ca 
‘ laymen ” The dtvidmg line is drawn by the fact that scien« has achieve 
so much whde the layman knows so htUe— not enough, , 

argue back He might not even want to argue back, for the '“um 
science are extremely inviung Its benefits — from television 
—ate legion, and a mere layman, his unagination stupefied by these 
dets, IS duly humble Smee it is only human nature to accept such 
the scientists easdy come to share the laymen’s opinion about ‘bo“aelv 
The laymen, on the other hand, get their mforraation about acia"" 
from the scientists, and so the whole Ihmg goes round and round U 
the Whip at Coney Island . 

The individual scicnust— it must be emphasized — is not moruinaw r 
conceited, on the contrary, he is often a most modest and diffident 
Yet, when he thinks of hunself as a scientist, he almost always attribute 
to himself a dehghtful array of such qualities as accuracy, reasoning 
power, mtellectual curiosity, tolerance and a kmd of reverent humility 
before the facts of nature So, as a group, these men of science have MUin 
to possess a fabulous collective ego, as mflated as a skillfully blow 
piece of bubble gum 

In our scicncc-minded world, it is easy to begm to share the exhilar - 
non of this collective ego at a fauly young age The great masses of om 
youth have known “Biology I” m college, or at least “Introductory 
Science’’ m high school They come out of the mill with one of three pos 
sibie reactions eilher 1) they hated it and have depressmg memories o 
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cutting up dogfish, 2) they found the subject interesting, but Uie teacher 
dull, and nourish for the rest of their lives a wistful yearning to know 
more, or 3) they gobble up everything and acquire a fierce faiili that 
science can solve all the problems of the universe People in the first two 
categories are genuine, understandable human beings But the tlnrd 
class' So far are they from having learned any humility, they are Inown 
in every high school and among the freshmen and sophomores of every 
college as the most insufferable, cocksure Inow-it-alls If they go on to be 
professional scientists their ^arp comers arc rubbed down but they 
undergo no fundamental change As a group, they most decidedly arc 
not set apart from the others by their tolerance, pcrceptivencss or patient 
humility, as their teachers would like to have us believe Rather do they 
seem to think that they are entitled to pour scorn on other subjects from 
a very great height They become lecbnocrals They seem to believe that 
no social or diplomatic problem is beyond ifaeir competence to discuss, 
if not to solve They eat concentrated vitamins They are, in the fullest 
sense of the word, uneducated 

That Uicre are plenty of good reasons for knowing something about 
science goes without saying, whether )on are farming or mending a Ford 
car. Atomic energy, of course, has given a great boost to science educa* 
tion, for persons of all ages from S to 100 Obviously we, or our elected 
representatives, should know as much as we possibly can about uranium 
235 and the neutrons, for it is very little good having just a nodding 
acquaintance with a neutron 

THE “scientific METHOD” 

Despite these excellent reasons /or studying science m big doses, 
the scientists stick to their altitude that the real reason is something else, 
something higher and loftier altogether They are like the Elizabethan 
poets, who would praise their mistress’s eyes, nose, lips, neck, etc , and 
then say ‘ but if you could see the vuluc that dwells within her breast, 
you would find fhal even more delightful sidJ ’ For it is not the base, 
utilitarian results of science that they advetUsc most it is always tiic 
‘ scientific method ’ or the ‘•scientific attitude ’ or a variety of other hidden 
mysucal values Useful facts arc mere dross it is this underlying 
“method ’ that purifies and refines the soul And so a sanguine chemist, 
William S Wissener, currently head of an industrial chemical research 
lab m Reading, Pa , tells us “Science teaches us how to think straight, 
how to avoid deceit, and how lo benefit mankind most by hononag the 
authority of Truth ” Or take the words of another scientific educator 
B C Grueoberg, most recently a special consultant with the National 
Health Council, who says ‘ Scientists have a special responsibility to help 
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adults and adolescents to find new conceptions and ideas to replace the 
traditional religious behefs about . the meaning and value of human 
life, which science has made untenable ” (Explanatory note Gruenberg 
means that the traditional beliefs have been made untenable, not human 
life ) 

Now the disillusioning truth is that “the scicntiOc method, however 
pretentious it sounds, quite often means only the patient use of horse 
sense It IS when scientists scorn horse sense and give “the scientific 
method” a rude yank to stretch it mio a technique of philosophy that 
their antics become most comic When they get into this expansive mood, 
they start murmuring reverently about "correlations,” for tins is one of 
their favorite words They measure two tilings, and find that when one 
of them changes the other also changes this is called a beautiful correla- 
tion, and It IS pursued with a solemn, deadpan intensity, as if a correla- 
tion were a thing m itself Very often they argue that the one thing 
caused the other, when it might quite well have been the other way 
round Thus they will offer an argument that, m principle, runs like this 
a man gets drunk on Monday on r>c and soda water, he gets drunk on 
Tuesday on Scotch and soda water, and on Wednesday on gin and soda 
water What caused his drunkenness*’ Obviously, the common factor 
the soda water 

Since scientists have such breathtaking confidence m their own ability 
— m their collective ability, tliat is to say — il is small wonder that they 
never pause long enough to teach what arc the limitations of science 
Yet there may be limits to what science can do Consider this question 
Can science disprove ghosts? The average scicncc-nddcn citizen assumes 
that, of course, it can And yet, is that true? Suppose (just for the sake 
of amiable argument) that ghosts can occasionally appear when the 
psychological conditions are just right, and suppose — as might quite 
well be true — that one necessary condition for the appearance of a 
ghost IS the absence of a scientist Then "science” would go on investi- 
gating ghost after ghost, and would "disprove” every one of them while 
they kept on appearmg whenever the scientists were not looking 

This IS a simple case, perhaps not a very important one, illustrating the 
impossibility of proving anything negative by the scientific method At 
least It IS enough to suggest that if science has any more serious defects 
than the mabihty to perceive an occasional spook m the comer, it is of 
the utmost importance that all citizens should know what they are 

According to the cult of "the scientific method," scientists not only 
do wonderful things but also teach wonderful thmgs Teachers are, in- 
deed, the front men of science, and it is therefore instructive to observe 
how funny they can be when they arc trying to be most senous 
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To woo students to their classes, some scientists offer this inducement 
‘T-eani about our environment ” This particular lure is emphasized by 
those who teach geology. The underlying idea is based on a saymg that 
scientists like to trot out "Man is the product of his heredity and his 
environment ” What they mean is thate man is the product of his heredity 
and Im environment, for no one knows what the heredity of "man” is 
(The Missmg Link is stiff missmg ) The statement is open to dispute, 
because a strict Calvinist, for example, would say that the fate of man 
depends upon a predestination which overrides any amount of heredity 
and environment But then a predcstinarian Calvinist is not a scientist, so 
what he says doesn’t count, and the scientists have said to one anoAer 
so often, ‘ Man is the product of his heredity and his environment,” that 
they all believe it without question 

Professional educators play up the environment even more strongly 
than the regular scientists The environment is regarded as a hxed, steady 
sort of thins «s there, and the recipient of the education must be 
adjusted to it. No education, obviously, should be designed to turn out 
social mishts, but it is not true that man must be adjusted to suit his en- 
vironment Man IS remarkably capable of adjusting his environment to 
suit himself fn fact, science itself is probably man's greatest tool in 
effecting changes in his environment If we meekly accepted the idea 
that man must be adjusted to bis environment, where should we get out 
reformers from? Where our revolutionaries? And what would our sc^ 
cntists do for a livuig*^ 

PHVSICS. THE BEST SCIENCE 

Of all the sciences, physics is the most highly developed and also 
the oldest, for it got well under way as early as the 17th Century The 
otlier sciences are right m paying deference and respect to phj^ics, which 
IS unquestionably science at its best 
But the first thmg to realize even about physics is its extraordinary 
indirectness Physics appears to begin with scry straightforward questions, 
but there are catches m it right from the start For example every high 
school student is told that according to Aristotle tlie heavier of two 
weights would fall faster, but that Galileo, by dropping two diSerent 
weights from the leanmg tower of Pisa, ‘ proved” that Aristotle was 
wrong, for the weights were found to fall in exactly the same time And 
yet Aristotle was right The heavier body does faff faster, because of air 
resistance, which slows up the lighter body more than the heavier Only 
a very little faster, it is true, and the difference may not be detecuble, 
but since scientists claim that they use words with such great precision, it 
IS fair to hold them to it If you press a physicist on this point, he will 
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„ad.ly adm.t *a. wha, ha means . * Vh“c^vm Zetndy 

equally fast m a vacuum If you press him further, ^ 

aLit 'that nobody has ever produeed a 3d 

out that not the physicist but Aristotle is talking about die aetuai 

■" "hameter.t,e of phys.es all the way through Ve‘ d . ^ause 
of this, and not m spite of it, that physics is the best of the sc|enec 
phys.es IS not about the real world, it b about dbstraetions from 
real world It has all the proper attributes— the 
measurement, the reduction of everything to 

rigid trams of logical thought-that are commonly ascribed to eve^^ 
thing that goes by the name of science But physics is iiol a body 
disputable and immutable Truth, it is a body of well supported probable 

opimononly, and Its ideas may be exploded at any time 

Scientists have a horror of the Absolute, but as a word, rather man 
as a concept, for few of them have any clear idea of what it means Rela- 
tivity IS accepted with great delight by modem scientists, for Einstan is 
regarded as having done away with Absolutes, replacing Absolute Tunc 
and Absolute Space by a four-dimcnsional space time continuum whic 
IS pleasingly Relative The momentum of this carries over into other 
fields, and everything possible is now considered relative morals arc 
relative, meanuigs of words are relative, even truth is relative, and the 
more things a man can describe as Relative, the greater his prestige as a 
Modern Thinker And yet Linstem did not destroy the Absolute He 
made space and time relative, but m order to do this he had to take 
something else — the velocity of light — and make it absolute The velocity 
of light occupies an extraordinary place m modern physics It is now 
lese majesty to criticize the concept of the velocity of light It is a sacred 
cow wuhm a sacred cow, and it is just about the Absolutest Absolute ui 
the history of human thought 

If the idols of scientists were piled on lop of one another m the manner 
of a totem pole, the topmost one would be a grinnmg fetish called 
Measurement 

The physicist quite naturally secs cverythmg m terms of measurements, 
and he feels he has to indoctrinate his pupils with this idea Show a 
magnet to a physicist and to a man m the street, and what happens? The 
physicist wants to measure its magnetic moment,” the other fellow 
wants to use it to pick up phonograph needles And if a pneumatic drill 
opens up m the street, the physicist, instead of putting his fingers m his 
ears, will measure the sound in decibels 

Since measurement is so frightfully important, quite naturally pbysi 
cists have very decided ideas atout it. Instead of explammg what a thing 
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IS, they say how many times big^ it is than some other thing— for that 
IS a!l that measurement really is Thus, for a physicist, the means of 
measuring a thing is the thing light is just so many lumens, noise so many 
decibels and a magnet so many umts of magnetic moment And so 
their way of explaining any of the more abstruse concepts of physics is to 
have the students measure them at once, although of course tlie students 
may produce exactly the right measurement, and stiU not have any 
idea of what they have measured 

Let us apply all this to the awesome matter of the atom When physi- 
cists say that the diameter of a hydrogen atom is two len-miUionths of a 
centimeter, do they mean that they took a ruler marked out in ten-md- 
lionths of a centimeter, brought it up alongside a hydrogen atom and 
compared the two? Not a bit They simply made one of their hypotheses, 
they reasoned that 1} the diameter of the atom were that number of ten- 
millionths, then the results of a certam experunent would be thus and so, 
exactly the way it was actually found to be A great many of the measure- 
ments of piiysics arc of this indirect kind It is not true that we know 
about atoms because atoms liaie been weighed, measured and counted, 
altliough physicists often imply this It is not true that there must be 
atoms because there is an atomic bomb the existence of the bomb is ui- 
disputable, but is it atomic? It is within the bounds of possibility that the 
physicists of a hundred years from now will look back with amusement 
to the days “when tliey thought that that crude bomb of tlieirs had some- 
thing to do with ‘atoms,’ as they used to say Of course we know belter 
now.” 

Do we have any positive proof, then, that there are such things as 
atoms? The answer is that physics can never prove things m the way 
things are proved in mathematics, by eliminating all of the alternative 
possibilities, for it is not possible to say what they are A physicist once 
said, "IVe have seen our atoms ’ He didn’t really mean it The idea at 
the back of his mind, being translated, is ‘ the path of a single high- 
speed atom can be observed and photographed " Now just suppose that 
a hunter were to announce, “I saw a tiger on Long Island yesterday , 
if, on close questioning, he were to back down to “what I mean is, I saw 
the trail of a tiger,” would he be believed in the clubhouse? 

BIOLOGY NONSCIENTIFIC 

In biology there is the same tendency to speak pompous non- 
sense that characterizes scientists of all kinds But does biology have 
the vutues of science? That isrnorcqueslionaWe 

If you take a course in biology, or read any of the textbooks, you will 
find extremely little that can be caUed scientific in any scientific sense 
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Here e representative sample of what B handed on 
Stull of all living matter is called P™*°P'“"’7“' ' the body 
organized into celU— the lowest animals have only one cell 1 y 
oAnv higher animal, including man, shows many resemblances to th 
of a cat (cut up that catt) -anabolism and caUibolism-stimulus and 
response-thallophytes bryophytes pteridophyles f 

so on and on and on to the end of the course, and where in "Jirae of 
heaven is anything scienunc in all that? You can get fuU marks in the 

course, without encountering any uain of reasoning , 

To pep all this up a little and give it a grander sound, the biologist 
are fond of issuing official pronouncements as if they were keys 
nature s highest secrets Such a one is “The cell is the fundamental un 
of all life ” If ever you undergo a quiz m biology, that is the answer 
does It mean anything’ If the cell is a unit, in the sense that bigger 
things arc made up of it, this only means that living organisms 7“; ““ 
up of cells (all but those annoying exceptions called ‘ slime molds’ “I 
if the cell IS a lunclameiual unit, what docs “fundamental" mean’ Think 
about this as much as you like, or as much as you can But if you are 
facing a quiz, do not worry about it, for you will never be asked what, i£ 
anything, is ‘ fundamental ” 

In slavish imitation of physics, biologisU feel that they have to give 
neat precise definitions of their terms The resulu are ludicrous It is 
extremely difficult to define ‘ life ’ — fortunately it is not at all necessary 
“Stimulus" and ‘ response ’ are defined m terms of one another 
biologist can define a species And as for a genus — all attempts come 
down to this “A genus is a grouping of species that some recognized 
taxonomic specialist has called a genus ” No kidding, it really is that 
By far the most sweeping, and by far the best, of the great generaliza- 
tions of biology IS the Theory of Evolution, if it can be called a theory 
that has by no means been tested by experiment It is not possible, of 
course, to go back into distant geological ages to find out what actually 
did happen, and so we can only sec what happens now Biologists have 
been breeding Drosophila (banana flics, their favorite creatures for this 
kmd of work) for 40 years, or for more than a thousand generations, they 
have made flies with red eyes, short wings, hairless, dwarfed and stunted 
But they have never succeeded m evolutmg Drosophila into a fly of a 
different species, much less mto any more distant creature Just the same 
scientists have been saying, to themselves and to the outside world, 
“Scientists always test their theories by experiment,” so often that by 
sheer dint of repetition it has come to be believed by everybody else, and 
even by the scientists thenrselvcs 

What IS the theory of evolution? It is very easy to find out m a vague 
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way. but very djfflcull to Bud out ai a precise svay This is because it is 
reaUy two theories, one vague and one precise The vague theory has 
been abundantly proved, with an overwhelming mass of evidence He 
precise theory has never been proved at all but, liU relativity, it is ac- 
cepted as a faith 

Vague evoluuon is rather difficult to fonnubte because it is vague, but 
Jt IS extremely easy to sec It points to the striking sunilariues, m every 
detail, betivecn the bodies of men and of the apes, to the slightly more 
distant resemblances between men and other mammals, to the duck- 
billed platypus, and so on and so on, as can be found in many a fine 
book WTiatever this proves — and it would seem to prove that all forms 
of life are connected in some way — it is indisputable 

But m what way’’ To answer this question, we need a precise theory 
The precise theory of evolution is that aU forms of life on the earth today 
came from some original form of life by a series of changes which, at 
every point, were natural and explainable by science Now the reason 
why evolution has always inspired such intense popular mterest ever 
Since the days of Darwin is that it is not a purely scientific theory, but 
one that involves moral, that is, human, behavior It is quite different 
from, say, tlie theory that the earth revolves round the sun or the sun 
round the earth because, m the last analysis, it is of very little human 
importance which goes round which The question at issue with the 
precise theory of evolution is whether God gave ibicgs a sort of evolution- 
ary shove every now and then (or perhaps all the tune), or whether He 
just wound things up in the beginoiog and let them np 
Unfortunately biologists rarely talk about God (or at least only on 
Sundays when they are off duty) With this bmitaiion they can never 
discuss the implications of evolution properly, and by mixing up the 
vague theory of evolution with the precise theory they give the impression 
that both have been proved, whereas (he precise theory is much further 
from being proved than men are from flying to the moon To quote a 
paleontologist, R, S Lull, professor emeritus at Yale ‘ Since Darwin’s 
day, Evolution has been more and more generally accepted, until now in 
the minds of mformed, thinking men there is no doubt that it is the only 
logical way whereby the creation cao 6e mlerprelerf and understood' 

We are not so sure, however, as to the modus operandt, but we may 
rest assured that the process has been m accordance with great natural 
laws, some of which are as yet unknown, perhaps unknowable 

And so biologists continue to “rest assured ” But one may be tempted 
to ask, if some of the great natural tiws are as yet unknown, how do we 
know that they are there? And if some are ‘ perhaps unknowable.” how 
do we know that they are ‘ lopcal”’^ 
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PSYCHOLOGY PIOUS HOPES 

Psychologists, following the biologists, who are themselves fol- 
lowing the physicists, arc the unhappiest crowd of all PsychologisU like to 
believe that they base their conclusions on fact substantiated by scientific 
evidence, but they don’t, for two of their favorite postulates are “All 
human behavior has a cause” and “Potentially, all human behavior can 
be measured and described ” There is no experimental proof of these in- 
terpretations Some human behavior may have a cause, and some can 
be measured and described, but these sweepmg statements about all 
human behavior are nothing but a pious hope Psychologists pay lip 
service to the scientific method and use it whenever it is convenient. But 
when It doesn’t suffice they make wild leaps mto cloudy theory, sped 
only by their own jet propelled fancy So Professor Gardner Murphy of 
the College of the City of New York tells us in the foreword of his text- 
book on psychology ‘ For what it may be worth, I venture to put down 
here the few doctrmes or opinions which I regard as fundamental in the 
present text, emphasizing that despite the mcompleteness of evidence 
1 feel these principles to be m a sense the framework with reference to 
which all the details may be seen ” What a scienlisl! Iraagme, if you 
can, a physicist saymg anylhmg like this The psychologist knows the 
evidence is incomplete, but he )ust feels what is right* 

If even simple emotions elude mvcstigation by gauges and recording 
mstruments, what happens to our more complicated feelings'^ Hatred 
IS akm to love — ^we aU know this, but we didn’t learn it from any scien- 
tist The fascination of horror is one of the commonest experiences, but 
It eludes the galvanometer For certain very human feelmgs it would 
not even be possible to use a galvanometer Byron describes the seduc- 
tion of a lady (a subject he knew well enough, unscientifically but suc- 
cessfully) who, “whispering ‘I will ne’er consent’ — consented” This 
lady was m a deh^tful state of mixed emotions, surely most interesting 
to a psychologist, but how could these emotions be “measured”? To 
connect the lady up to any kind of apparatus would rum the intimacy 
of the scene 

It IS amazing, but true, that it is possible to go clear through a course 
in psychology without ever beanng what the various virtues are, and 
which are intellectual and which moral “But there is no agreement 
about ‘virtues,’ ” reply the psychologists, shocked m their scientific souls 
To this it can be replied that there u no agreement about psychology 
cither There arc very many points in psychology about which it is only 
possible to say ‘ Freud and his foUowers see this in terms of so-and so, 
the Adlcrians sec it some other way. while the Watsoman befaaviorists 
arc unable to see it at all ” 
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It u probable that, hundreds of jcirs from now, people wdl look back 
at our objective ps>cholo£ists. with their rcfleit arcs and their stimuli 
and responses, in the same way in which we look beck at Ihe medieval 
schoolmen who arc jllcjed to have debated how many angels could 
dance on die point of a pm Meanwhile, since all of ibcm pride them- 
selves on Uicir ability to reason, and most of them have a temiency to 
be a little humorless, let them eonsidct the following simple piece of 
reasoning “There's many a true word spoken m jest ', scientists are 
abominably solemn, ihcrcforc scientists raiss many a true word 


SOCIAL SCIENCLS' ARE THEY SCIENCE? 

A busy youp of people who call themselves social scjcnmts, 
awaitmg the amval of the social Galileo, arc zealously writing such 
papers as "llic Relationship of Population Density to Residential 
Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection,'’ and ‘Sample of 1,001 
Remarks Overheard in Manhattan " 
nicrc arc plenty of reasons why the "social scwnccs" aren t science 
at all and. as a matter of fact, there arc some who will admit this One 
of Utc reasons is Uiat there unt anything tlxcd or constant about what 
the sociologist IS studying A sociologol can never specify the object of 
his study as "copper" or Cwnponouis pcitits^hanicus” (one of the 
species of ant} Instead he has to say, ‘ Tins investigation was made on 
a group of 1,073 high school children from 14 to 15 years of ago in 
soullKCfitral Illinois," with the perfectly clear understanding that it 
might be different for children under 14, or over 15, or m other parts 
of Illinois, and finally that it may no longer be true next year, or even 
tomorrow, for social conditions may by tJjcn have changed m south- 
central Illinois TIius, Dr Kinsey's celebrated report is roistiUcd Sexual 
DchuMor in the Iliman Male it should be The Sexual Behavior of 5^00 
Men Who Were Willing To Tall, About It 

The easiest way to introducepscudo-scjcncc is to call any investigation 
‘ the testing of a hypoilicsis ” If a social scientist wants to find out 
whether rich people are more likely to vote Republican than poor people, 
he first * frames the hypothesis that there is a positive correlation between 
income and Republicanism’ and then gocsout and ‘ tests die hypothesis ” 
Tins can always be done, and it makes anything at all sound wonderfully 
scientific A biologist, if he wishes to know how many toes a cat has, does 
not • frame die hypothesis that the number of feline digital extremities is 
four, or five, or six, * he simply gets a cat and counts A social scientist 
prefers die more long winded expression every time because it gives an 
entirely spurious impression of scicntificalness to what he is doing 

Not even free wiU daunts a dyed m thc-wool science fiend Every 
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week there are reports of such things as teen-age girls leaving lipstick 
kisses on billboards, windows and milk bottles, or bobbysoxers rolling 
their socks so low they cannot be seen Such instances of the infinite un- 
predictabUity of man affects social scientists no more than the asylum 
inmate is when told that he is not Napoleon 

SCIENCE VERSUS DEMOCRACY 

In the realm of practical politics there Is plenty of reason for 
watching scientists very carefully We arc a little shy about domg this 
because of a widespread belief that science is miimatc, if not identical, 
with democracy The scientists, of course, are not shy about propagating 
this belief themselves 

Yet science and democracy are not the same thing They differ greatly, 
both in what they are aiming at and in how they go about things The 
aim of science is truth The aim of democracy is the most just kind of 
popular government Truth is a matter of whether things are this way or 
that politics IS a question of whether we should do this or the other, hav- 
mg m mind what is best, either for the mdmdual or for society Science 
can no more help us decide what is best than a locomotive can take the 
place of a compass 

Scientists who like to imker with history as well as hydrogen have 
another slippery syllogism for the gullible It goes “The 19th Century 
was a lime of grand expansion for science, it was also a lime of grand 
expansion of democracy, therefore science and democracy are one But 
this IS, to say the least, quite unscientific reasoning It is worth noting 
that the 20th Century, m which democracy has been if anything on the 
wane, has so far been a period of even greater expansion of science The 
Germans didn’t get the atomic bomb, but their V2 was taken up avidly 
by our Army Their chemists arc still, as they have been for 100 years, 
magnificent — but only the most tortured “scientific method” of reason- 
ing could add this up lo make “a century of Gennan democracy 

The truth is that jreedom — the word and the idea — can be seriously 
menaced by those scientists (especially the social ones) whose god is that 
most fuzzily defined and most tyrannous of all deifies Objectivity When 
a scientist becomes really “objective” about freedom, he cannot even 
say what it is He notices that the word ‘ freedom” seems to convey 
different things to different people to us, freedom of the press means 
freedom from interference by the government, to the Russians, it means 
freedom from interference by the capitalist cartels The Russians are 
astonished at our vigilance and suspicion of a government which, ac- 
cording to our own political theory, we elected ourselves An “objective” 
scientist has little difficulty m understandmg this argument But he can- 
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not underefand the feeling of the backwoodsmen m the frontier days 

probably the freest men there ever v.,ere— when “every man was as good 
as any other, and a darned sight better " One “objective” scientist, Lyman 
Bryson, making a great scientific effort, defines a free society as “one uj 
which there is a rich variety of normalities " This is all right as far as it 
goes It goes only until the shock troops or the commissars come m 
saying, “There isn't a rich enough variety of normalities around here, 
some of you have got to do somethmg different ” 

To be still more objective and still more dangerous, the scientist may 
argue that since “freedom” is understood differently by different persons 
It IS only a subjecUve feelmg, a state of mind What causes this subjec- 
tive feeling? Obviously, the “conditioning" (or “education") that the 
person has received A Russian thinks of freedom differently because he 
was condiUoned differently, that’s all Anybody is free who thinks he is 
free, according to his past conditionuig The scientific conclusion would 
then be very simple. Stop worrying about what freedom u, condition 
everybody alike, and give them whatever they have been taught to think 
of as freedom To make the whole thing easier to carry out m pracuce, it 
will be well to condition people to think of, as freedom, something that 
will be easy to provide for them Bread and circuses, for instance, or 
popcorn and movies 

Aldous Huxley has given us a fair warning ’‘The most important Afan- 
hatian projects of the future,” be has prophesied, "will be vast govern- 
ment sponsored inquiries into what the politicians and the participating 
scientists will call ‘die problem of happiness’-— m other words, the prob- 
lem of making people love their servitude ” 

There are plenty of signs that this is no false alarm “What science 
can do for men is not enough,” a former general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science has said “This must be 
subordinate to what science can do to men ” Instantly and precisely at 
this point, we must say to the scientist Hall — and get back to your lab 

It IS not Galileo’s fault When he dropped his two weights from the 
tower in Italy, he didn’t know what he was starting He started the mod- 
ern science of physics But according to the official account, he also 
started the modem scientific method “The method" has gone a long way 
since Galileo, and a long way away from physics 

It has not only gotten worse, however, it has also gotten funnier— 
which IS some consolation So, while we must watch scienusts carefully 
we shaU find the strain of vigilance lightened by a great deal of amuse- 
ment We can, and should, laugh out loud at scientu.ts This will, m fact, 
be the very best way to prevent them from regulating us, or averaging us, 
or conditioning us to synthetic happiness For what are they doing'' It is 
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the most laughable thing in the world They are all crowding round and 
bowing low before a Sacred Cow , 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What kind of mistake can be made in reasoning from correlation? 

2 Why cant science prove that something (for example, a ghost) docs 

not exist? , 

3 Why IS physics ‘a body of well supported probable opinion only ? 

4 What “absolute” is necessary to the theory of relativity'* What things 
formerly thought to be absolutes are made relative by the theory of 
relativity'* 

5 For what reasons, in Standen’s view, is it impossible for psychology to 
to learn the truth about human emotions? 

6 What dangers does he see m assuming that science is closely con- 
nected with democracy? 

7 Characterize the tone of Slandeo’s article What do you think was his 
purpose m adopting such a tone? Docs he achieve that purpose? How? 

8 What is the significance of the order in which Standen takes up the 
sciences'* What would the effect have been if he had taken them up w 
reverse order? 

9 What point about the validity of scientific theories in general is 
Standen trying to make by questioning individual theories? Point out 
an especially good example 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you think Standen is opposed to science as a whole, or only to 
certain things m il? If only to certain things, what are they? 

2 What does he mean by saying that science is a sacred cow'* 

3 In what way does he defend his own joking about science'* Do you 
think his defense is justifiable? 

4 What improvements m scientific thinking do you believe would come 
about if scientists developed a belter sense of humor? 

5 Do you think there is a real danger to freedom from scientists? H 
so, what IS It? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Science IS simply horse sense 

2 Is It more probable that sea serpents do exist, or do not exist? 

3 Popular misconceptions about evolution 

4 Scientists arc (or arc not) dangerous people 

5 Why 1 want (or don't want) to be a scientist 
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Jhe Oriijiiis of the Scientific Species 

Hate jou ever had a conversauon with a scientist and then 
started to wonder why and bow he became what he was? Did jou ever 
feel jRslinclitcly that one mte^ugator was typical of his profession and 
that anoilier m many ways was exceptional? Impressions like tins imply 
that there must be «omc regularities w the social origins and personal- 
ities of scientists Not only do they seem to come in distinct species, but 
in rccogni 2 ablc varieties witbn iJjc larger subdivision ^ 

Afosl scientists in Amcnca today made the critical decision during the 
*20 s and ’30 s which led eventually to die laboratory or the designing 
room Somewhere between the ages of ten and eighteen the issue was 
settled for each of them and after that, education, work, and even many 
pleasures were closely condiboneJ by tlic choice The most remarkable 
feature one encounters over and over again is the large proportion of 
scicntuts who chose their careers on the basis of virtually no information 
or experience relating to what was really involved in the seientiiie pro- 
fessions Very few arc able to isolate and identify the underlying moti- 
vation Thus the original choice was usually subjective in nature, and 
therefore highly unscicntiBc — according to standards later acquired 
The essential clues to a generalized picture he in the social milieu of the 
’20 s and ’30 s This was the era of Afam Sireet, DodsHorih Arro\r~ 
snuifi, and The iiig Money There was a rapid, chaotic urbanization and 
a decline of tlie rural community It became generally recognized that 
henceforth the pathway to higher social status and economic security Jed 
through the colleges and universities to the professions and managerial 
posts Thus die land grant vnnersilics doubled and redoubled their regis 
tration, and the enterprising country colleges did almost as well Any 
msuiution with tuition low enough to permit a fellow wiiIi grit and de- 
termination to work his way through obtained a fair cross section of the 
bright youngsters of the penod Student bodies ranging west from Penn 
State and North Carolina developed remarkably similar social environ- 
ments whereas die Ivy League schools, due to tradition and high tuition, 
remained individual and atypical, and New York City, because of the 
press of recent immigrants, developed into a special case 
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THE CHEMISTS 

Chemists are the most abundant of the scientific species Their 
vjrigins have on the whole been neither humble nor magnificent, but 
mainly lower middle class They are sons of school teachers, small busi- 
nessmen, successful farm owners, and lesser folk who had strong am 
bitions toward joinmg these ranks but, for one reason or another, faded 
As youngsters they were encouraged to read widely, but the channels 
avadable were limited because more than three-quarters grew up m a 
Mam Street atmosphere They became both curious and romantic There- 
fore It was quite natural that, when the subject of career came up, a pro- 
fession was seized upon which was novel, romantic, and offered release 
from the tedium of the small town The books available m small Carnegie 
libraries or high school collections had much to do with this decision, 
smee all had such titles as The Rotnance of Modem Chemistry and 
Science Remaking the World The fact that chemists were getting jobs 
when other graduates were unsuccessful was also a powerful argument, 
but this was known only to a mmonty at the tune of decision 

Durmg most of the inter war penod more than half of all entering 
science students were chemistry majors They were pressed into labora 
tones well beyond their rated capacities Many were ruthlessly flunked 
out, but those who remamed were of the same background as those who 
faded No real selection occurred until the junior year when those who 
could not comprehend thermodynamics drifted into biochemistry, bacte- 
nology, ceramics, and related fields Those who mastered this subject 
went on to become chemical engmeers or cbcmists, either organic or 
physicaL Thus chemistry tended to rctam most of its best minds, graduate 
schools in the ’30 s \^ere blessed with far more than their share of higher 
competences and rare mtellcvts — a fact which reflects today m the thick 
ness and quality of the research journals and the vigor of chemical 
technology 

Chemists are seldom rebels or radicals In an organization they grumble 
extensively but sUll arc responsible, patient, and cooperative They consU 
tute at present the largest smgle reserxoir of managerial talent m the tech 
meal area, and these capacities will be exploited even more m the years to 
come The chemists’ politics are usually a non violent conservatism or 
liberalism (this depends upon your own vantage pomt) which is com 
pdtiblc with service both in corporations and in government agencies 

THE ENGINEERS 

NVhenever I talk to engineers about the current state of engineer- 
mg they invariably make an excepuon of chemical engineers and their 
achievements Why is this so'^ One man explamed that chemical engmeers 
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have only a top dressing ol cngioeemg Scratch a chemical cncincer. he 
said, and you will find underneath nothing but a chemist svho is used to 
dealing in tons rather tlian grams Engineers are diJTcrcnt. 

He IS right-^vtryone seems to agree that engineers are different The 
bulk of today’s engineers are more absorbtd in their professional duties 
and less involved in either management or community aciiviucs They arc 
mostly apolitical, but when they do ha\c views, these arc of a stereotyped 
conservative nature Tliey find it difficultand exhausting to express them- 
selves m writing or formal speech 

The reasons are not hard to find, since the engineer has had a harder 
struggle rising into the professional classes Most engineers were sons of 
skilled workers, mechanized farmers, service workers, and the least lit- 
erate of the lower middle classes There was little encouragement to read 
at home but multifarious sports events to participate m, jalopies to fix, 
and miscellaneous contrivances to fiddle with For these joungsfcrs cn- 
ginccrmg was a subject where )ou learned ‘ what made things tick ' Thus 
It was natural to decide at ages 1 &-] 8, when ihc question of career came 
to a head, that one owed it to himself to go to college and become an 
engineer * 

Engineers had to contribute more to their own support while in col- 
lege, and had a more demanding study program There was no tune to 
get a broad education when problem sets were demanding solutions Tints 
It was natural that, on campus at least, engineering students became a 
race apart from the others developing their own humor and informal as- 
sociations Thby failed gloriously in economics and English composition, 
but gamed respect for ihcir facility with the slipsiick which dangled from 
their belts in a brown leather holster Tbcir bull sessions were uninspiruig 
because only two topics seemed to engross ihcir attention besides course 
work, namely sports and sex 

Yet it would be unfair to draw these lines too sharply At every engi- 
neering school there was an clue much of it the sons or close relatives of 
contemporary engineers, but some from every section of society, who em- 
braced a much broader conception of the world They were as brilliant 
outside of the engineering school as they were wuliin iL The real reputa- 
tion of a school depended upon the size and capacities of ihis 5 20 per 
cent segment because today ihvy constiime the cream of the profession— 
the consul ting engineers and the top executives 

THE I'liVSlCISTS 

The trials of the physicisU came later m life ^^OJt phjsicuts 
(this category includes most astronomers, applied maihcmaiicans and 
some advanced electrical and efecuonics engineers ) came from the upper 
middle class and die mielligcnua in general Great numbers of them 
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THE CHEMISTS 

Chenmts are the most abundant o£ the saenufie 
origins have on the whole been neither humble nor ^ 

mamly lower middle class They are sons of school-teachers, ^maU b^ 
nessmen, successful farm owners, and lesser folk who had str g 
bitions toward joiumg these ranks but, for one reason or 
As youngsters they were encouraged to read widely, but the channels 
available were bmited because more than three-quarters grew “P 

Mam Street atmosphere They became both curious and romantic mete- 

fore It was quite natural that, when the subject of career came up, a pro- 
fession was seized upon which was novel, romantic, and offered release 
from the tedium of the smaU town The books available m smaU &megie 
libraries or high school coUecuons had much to do with thts decision, 
smee aU had such titles as Tlie Romance of Modern Chemistry ana 
Science Remaking the World The fact that chemists were gettmg jobs 
when other graduates were unsuccessful was also a powerful argument, 
but this was known only to a mmonty at the tune of decision 

During most of the mter-war penod more than half of all entering 
science students were chemistry majors They were pressed mto labora- 
tories weU bejond their rated capaciues Many were ruthlessly flunked 
out, but those who reraamed were of the same background as those who 
failed No real selection occurred until the junior year when those who 
could not comprehend thermodynamics drifted mto biochemistry, bacte- 
riology, ceramics, and related fields Those who mastered this subject 
went on to become chemical engmeers or chemists, either organic or 
physical Thus chemistry tended to retain most of Jls best mmds, graduate 
schools in the ’30’s were blessed with far more than their share of higher 
competences and rare mlellecls — ^a fact which reflects today in the thick- 
n<ss and quality of the research journals and the vigor of chemical 
technology 

Chemists are seldom rebels or radicals In an organization they grumble 
extensively but still are responsible, patient, and cooperative They consti- 
tute at present the largest single reservoir of managerial talent m the tech- 
nical area, and these capacities will be exploited even more m the > ears to 
come The chemists’ pohiics are usually a non-violent conservatism or 
liberalism (this depends upon your own vantage pomt) which is com- 
patible with service both m corporations and m government agencies 

THE ENGINEERS 

Wheneser I talk to engmeers about the current state of engineer- 
mg they mvanably make an exception of chemical engmeers and their 
achievements Why is this One man explamed that chemical engineers 
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havs only a lop dressing of cnguieenog Scratch a chemical engniecr, he 
said, and you will find underneath nolhing but a chemist who is used to 
dealing m tons rather than grams Hognieers are different 

He IS riglit— everyone seems to agree that engineers ore different The 
bulk of today's engineers are mnre absorbed m their professional dimes 
and less mvolved m either management or commumty actmties They are 
mostly apolitical, but when they do have views, these are of a stereotyped 
conservative nature They find it difficult and cjhausimg to express them- 
selves in writing or formal speech 

The reasons a/e noi ha/d to Snd, since the engineer has had a harder 
struggle rising into the professional classes Most engineers were sons of 
skilled workers, mechanized fanners, service workers, and the least Lt- 
erate of the lower middle classes There was little encouragement to read 
at home but mulufarious sports evenu to participate m, jalopies to 0x, 
and miscellaneous contrivances to fiddle with For these youngsters en- 
gineering was a subject where you learned ‘ what made things tick ” Thus 
jt was natural to decide at ages 16-18, when the question of career came 
to a head, that one owed u to himself to go to college and become an 
engineer ® 

Engineers had to contribute more to their own support while m col- 
lege, and had a more demanding study program There was no time to 
get a broad education when problem sets were demanding solutions. Thus 
It was natural tlut, on campus at least, engineering students became a 
race apart from the others, developing their own humor and informal as- 
sociations They faded gloriously in economics and English composition, 
but gamed respect for their facility with the sbpstick which dangled from 
their belts in a brown leather holster Their bull sessions were uninspiring 


because only two topics seemed to engross their attention besides course 
work, namely sports and sex 

Vet It would be unfair Co draw these lines too sharply At every engi- 
neering school there was an elite, much of it the sons or dose relatives of 
contemporary engineers, but some from every section of society, who em- 
braced a much broader conception of the world They were as brilliant 
outside of the engineering school as they were within it The real reputa- 
tion of a school depended upon the size and capacities of this 5-20 per 
cent segment because today they constitute the cream of the profession — 
the consulting engineers and the lop executives 


THE PHYSICISTS 

The trials of the physicists came later m life Most ph>sicists 
(this category includes most astronomers, applied mathematicians, and 
some advanced electrical and clccttonics engineers) came from the upper 
middle class and the mteUigcntsja in general Great numbers of them 
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.ere sons ot mm.tcrs, rnbb., 

h,^ly allraclivc Here was someU.mg truly fundamental, here lay secrets 

Ther^were not more than a dozen significant physics “ 

the United Stales before the mid--30-s, but Hillers persecutions result 
m the great enrichment of American research starting at a 
that the production of finished physicists of all hinds reached p 
1941-42 Thus the bulk of the physicists were still ^surdly S 
the war duceted their activity into two large scale efforts— elecuon 

vices, including radar, and the atomic bomb in 

The physicist by nature is poliucally radical His mind is 
the proposition that progress is made by discarding various 
and premises and thereby making it possible to create a more p 
theory upon a simpler underpinning The physicist, more than any sci 
list, deals with abstracuons which make nonsense out of obscrvati 
based upon the commonplace, he is educated m doubt and can disrega 
evidence which to the ordinary observer is both convincing and 
elusive Thus many physicists chose a vague leftist political philosop y, 
partly as the only relatively rational set of value premises which was o 
fered at the umc (’36 to ’40) m the world of ideas The idea of an mtet- 
national community of science has from the bcgmmng been 
the physicists, while for the chemist it has been but dimly comprchcndc » 
and the engineer is almost completely oblivious 

The developments of the last decade have brought on many value con- 
flicts wilhm the mmds of physicists which have often resulted m an ap- 
parent change of personality No one bales secrecy with as much em(^ 
tional vigor as a physicist, >ct hardly any arc more thoroughly afflicte 
with It Everyone knows the disillusionment that accompanied the lac 
of mtemational agreement on atomic energy but few can imagme the 
confusion of thought, the loss of goals, and even faith, that followed it 
For many the fun has gone out of physics, they feel stale and unpro- 
ductive 


THE VARIOUS BIOLOGISTS 

The biologists arc a complex assemblage The profession can 
only be successfully described as the conjunction of several quite diflcr®^^ 
streams of talent 

One important group has already been mentioned These are the chem- 
istry majors who bowed to thermodynamics and therefore moved uito 
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areas where iheir laboratory techniques were welcomed and the theory 
was less abstract These were almost uniformly from the lower middle 
and professional classes and brought with them the same reasonable con- 
servatism described earlier 

There is another group which is made up of cxccpUonal mmds which 
developed under agricultural surroundings There was no material to ex- 
periment with m their early envuonment except the plants and animals 
which are the centra] theme of farm life When these men got to college 
they enrolled in agriculture, botany, zoology, and related areas The num- 
bers of these scientists dwindled rapidiy daring the mter-war period be- 
cause of the mtrusion of urban values mto the countryside By 1940 it 
was mainly the South that was contnbuting any substantial number to 
this stream A large share of the senior biologists in this country have 
such ongjos 

One doesn’t think of this group as having any political orientation, yet 
I have often been surprised to detect attitudes voiced which bark back to 
LaFojlette progrcssivism and quite radical sounding ideas which were 
discussed widely m the farm areas m the days of William Jennings Bryan 
Other than these few mmor deviations, they seem to conform quite 
closely to the Protestant ethic 

Perhaps the largest portion of today’s biologists aspired to become 
medics but were disappomted One segment of these are the intensely 
ambitious and capable boys from poorer families who worked their way 
through college but were unable to finance medical school, and therefore 
turned their efforts to research m the biological sciences The other seg- 
ment came from middle class students who didn’t make sulBciently hi^ 
marks to gam entry to the medical schools and were therefore faced wiih 
loss in social status Many drifted into pharmacy and dentistry but others 
became very high grade technicians, often in applied research directions 
A large number developed into ultra-specialists and so arc able to main- 
tain their self-respect as well as adequate inwiraes In spite of the differ- 
ence in social origins the political and social views of these men arc 
remarkably similar to iliosc exhibited by engineers 

ESTHETICS 

Appreciation of music and the visual arts offers a striking demar- 
cation of sensibilities between the scjcnlific professions The ph)sicisis, 
for instance, will show a strong preference for Bach (I m told that some 
experunental physicists wiU go so “modem” as to embrace Beethoven as 
a favorite ) Probably 95 per cent of aU physicists are addicted to classi- 
cal music and many arc musicians themselves Art cnucisra among cir- 
cles of physicists and their wives is perhaps as sophisticated as one finds 
anywhere in the United States 
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Inf to tastes m home decoration they “eflle”™^ 

^coiii^rerrrtrireXLrcfhrf^ 

“m tgl-a« be chissto m th. manner becaiise enp- 
neers try to accomodate themselves to their surroundings II to 
end Mork with fundamental scientists they 
Gershwm and Offenbach and no. be 

In the meuopohtan areas, where engmcers associate more with to 

kind, they take to stage musicals and may also *usi- 

jaza. swing, or hop In heavdy mdustnal are^ you wiU 

asm m sports undimmcd and over ndmg— but, strangely, 

among diem reserve an hour a week or so for some ’ 

as modem poetry, ancient history, or the anthropology of P“ j, 

a diversion which seems to release some of the pressures under 

‘"Ytrmtffs“nlte how excepuonal die New York City envirou- 
menl has been m the diflereniiauon of esiheuc preferences Those sci 
lists and engineers who grew up m New York had little more c 
of finding a high level of esthetic apprcciauon at home than tho^ ^ 
rest of the United Slates, but since New York was the cultural cent » 
culture was always close to home and provided an early challenge W ^ 

micUectandunagiiuiUon InNew York, most bnght youngsters develo^^ 

preferences for symphonies and opera, irrespectrve of profession 
notes this same cqualizauon of tastes regardless of class ongm m the 
Francisco area, but to a lesser extent. . 

For the vast majonly of scientists, the esthetic sensibilities were ^ 
molded by the time they entered college, and smee then there has bee 
only minor adaptation, just as the foundations for their political orienta- 
tions had also already been laid 


THE DRIFTERS AND HYBRIDS 
Generalizations about human society can never be perfect, so 
one is contmually running mto instances of careers which fall athw ^ 
ihc neatly defined categories The supreme accomplishment then is 
find new generalizations which apply to virtually all exceptions 

The scientists who changed their mmds are a most fasematmg stu ) 
The “drifter” may be defined as a person who came to realize that 
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chosen nn unsmlnbte profession »h,te slill obtaining his training 
fhese men found, to their inner consttrnalion, that dierc nerc Sclds more 
intellectuaJJy exciting than their own Amenca's cafetena st>Ic education 
system made it quite possible to salvage most of the effort already in- 
vested, so the change of direction was not a formidable undcrtaling By 
this process the armchair sciences, such as iheoreucal chemislr> , physics, 
and mathematics were greaUy enriched from the ranks of the cnj.inccrs 
and the applied science areas There were much larger numbers of incom- 
petents and dilettantes also drifting at the tunc, but very few of them arc 
identified as scientists today, therefore they can be excluded from this 
discussion 

The drifters were outstanding among youngsters who were all excep- 
tionally able They found it easy to discover the standards of behavior 
in the new profession and adjusted without great difficulty, bowevtr, one 
could always note a more practical bent m then line of theorizing than 
was common among their colleagues. 

Tlte hybrid scientist is a somewhat rarer phenomenon, he is the full- 
Qcdged professional who decided that the problems were more vital in 
some area for which he had no uaiamg whatsoever Crossing over at 
this late stage takes fortitude because the more solid members of tiie pro- 
fession he has been m and those m the new area will mutually cluck 
their tongues at his brashness Yet there have now been so many instances 
m which crossing over has been accomplished successfully that the re- 
search councils and foundations have been setting up funds and programs 
to encourage still more of this sort of thmg Thus physicists may move 
mto metallurgy or meteorology, engineers into psychology, and biology is 
fair game for everyone Even the social sciences arc receiving a few 
The contributions of the hybrids arc very rapidly bringing about a unifi- 
cation of the conceptual framework of the various scientific disciplines 

There is one highly successful generalization that can be made about 
the hybrid scientist. Almost without exception he crosses over from a 
more precise subject matter to a new area which is less precise in its 
data gathering and experimental techniques The b) bnd u usually im 
pcllcd to do this because his curiosity is suongcr than the set of behavior 
patterns communicated lo hun as eharaclt-rulic of his speciality He is 
problcm-oncntcd and, when the solutioa to the problem takes hun to the 
boundary of bis established competence, he refuses to be intimidated 
Armed with the concepts and techniques he has learned and the specul 
insighU he has personally deduced, he will vault the barrier— if the new 
subject matter is more diffuse and qualitative 

Here u encountered a phenomenon among scicntuis whUi » often 
subconscious, occasioiuUy recognized m part, but seldom understood for 
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L Lentific community which finds the theoretical j 

cists, and the mathematical statisticians at the top 
the ordmary engmeers and medicos at the bottom 

mtellecmal superiority remforces one s confidence in hnns . a-j 

“Tmto a less orgaUd field of endeavor, but this is nfs^S 

problem were pursued mto a more theoretical discipline 

Ltance the curious scientist wUl try to establish a 

meat with some sympatheUc specialist rather than <=“u^te hi^^^ 

meet those higher standards of criUcism and manipulation of symbo 


THEIR MORAL CODES 

The personal ethos for every person is a product of his soca 
origins as modified by his adult expcnence Problems of ethics are m 
more severe if the mdividual no longer circulates m the kmd of society 
which he became accustomed as a child Most chemists, engineers, a 
many biologists have ascended m social status and so have had to le > 
m later life, how to behave m new and relatively strange 
As one would expect, the adaptation was usually not complete, a hi^ 
gree of sophistication m the new role was seldom achieved, and clabora 
‘holeproof’ analyses of nght versus wrong were rare The engineers, 
because m general they have moved farther up the socdI scale and have 
had the least bookleammg m cultural subjects, tend to exhibit responsi 
bihty only toward their families, their employers, and a close circle o 
suburban or metropohtan friends The chemists will go farther an 
usually became responsible participants m the community, while a larg® 
portion of the physicists struggle to define their responsibihues m terms o 
ultimates such as Truth, the liberal viewpomt, or the democratic concep 
The attitudes of biologists arc so diverse it is best not to generalize 
Scientists are bedeviled because two codes of behavior are deman 
of them, and society requires that these be kept separate In the labora 
tory and design office an attempt is made to exclude emotional bias an 
moral standards (mainly because expcnence tells us they lead to errors 
m logic and fact findmg) , while m the remamder of daily life a ngorous 
scientific outlook is quite reprehensible The mark of the success 
scientist IS that he has disciplined himself to compartmentalize bis m 
so that neither side will senously mflueoce the other It is not surprises 
then that many have developed schizoid personalities and that they sun 
from the mental stram that is thereby mduced 

The scientist’s ethical troubles come to a head when his work takes on 
a recognizable social purpose The results and consequences of one’s owm 
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scientific work arc obscured as long as the individual’s effort is a highly 
special22cd coniribuuon to knowledge or technological advance When 
the consequences of the search for truth arc csscnUally unpredictable, 
the clbics of ihc investigators are limited mainly to their dealings with 
each other fn recent years, however, large and effective research organ- 
izations ha\e been put together whose primary purpose (such as, for in- 
stance, weapons development) may conflwt with the ideals maintained 
m the “social compartment” of the scientist’s life The most sensitive, of 
course, do not take risks with their consciences and refuse to join up, 
but the letting of research and design contracts to existing i^ustnal 
organizations and academic research insliiutes means that the issue can 
be brought right to the scientist m his own laboratory He must either 
accede or mo\e out Knowledge of this destructive aun seldom perturbs 
the engineer, since cause-and effect relationships in society and interna- 
tional relations are extremely vague to him Most of the chemists can 
effect the compromise without visible qualms, but the physicists are made 
very uneasy. Tlicy later build up highly elaborated rationalizations to 
justify what they do but arc obviously not confident of Uic logical validity 
of thciralibi 

The dilemma of what to do about the uses to which iheir findings are 
put confronts all ilie scientific species today, but each approaches the 
issue m a different manner The engineer does not take the trouble to com 
prehend it, the chemist is more likely to be the ’realist,” explaining be 
couldn t do much about it unless chemists were the rulers, while the pbys 
icist sulks and worries, occasionally bursting into a protest Few biologists 
have been pcrsoiully affected as yet (the fraction involved m biological 
warfare was very small) because their efforts arc directed to the better- 
ment of health and the improvement of agriculture — goals which can 
still be both practical and idealisuc. The fact that only biology offers the 
same ideals that ail science did in H G Wells’ tune is another important 
reason (operating at the sub-conscious level) for the current drift of the 
best scientific minds into biological subjects 

Tlic differences m background among the scientific species leads to 
conlhcung viewpoints m llieir natioml socicues and even greater ones in 
their regional organizations Scientific groups drawn upon professional 
lines cannot agree upon what a scientists duty should be TTie coming 
generation, however, will start from quite different social premises and 
may actually be able to effect a compromise between these two disparate 
worlds 

THE FORTHCOMING GENERATION 

The present students vKW a sCKnhfic career as the path to pres- 
Ugc and seemtty, rather than the road to romance and the power to 
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control the environment The new “dfuHe- 

T /1 on fir? ” Like fire, they see science and engineering as 

'edged occupations which may result m either good or evd “ 

Z a decent mcome with inteUectr^ effort “ 

istence. they expect trouble but do not mtend to be responsib 

"s"mdents have grasped from their teachers after siding som= 
time m the departments, that the fun has gone out of physics and mm 
^emntry hasLt its romance This is reflected m die 
of students mtendmg to contmue m chemntry, smee *e “ 

much smaller now than before the war The number of good 
rolbng IS even more reduced, and this is pist now showing up m the new 
crop bemg brought mto the graduate schools— the chemistry P™ 
are going to have a hard time gettmg adjusted to the level of medioc 
which other departments have alwa>s had to put up with There was 
post-war expansion in the physics schools, but the attractive power 
nuclear studies has already diminished and, in spite of the abnorma y 
high salaries beckoomg in the AEC, appears to be declining » j « 
Biology has glamor for the youngsters too, and the amount of drii g 
m that direction is considerable Those with chemical training ar® ^ 
tngued by problems in the prevenuoa of disease and the even more 
complex processes of agmg, while those with background m physics are 
mterested m reproduction or in the nervous system 

Up till now the social studies have remamed virtually unaffected y 
the flux m the scientific professions, but their isolation is likely to come 
to an end in the near future Already there are isolated examples of m- 
\asion from the physical sciences, and an mtereslmg post war phenom 
enon m many American graduate schools was the apphcation of a few 
physicists and chemists to study for degrees m international relations, 
economics, social psychology, etc 

Today’s novices are somewhat less ignorant of science and engineer- 
ing than their predecessors at the time of decision, smee they are often 
influenced by relatives or family fnends who have had scientific expen- 
ence How e\ er the most important raiionahzmg element m their choice o 
profession is the counseling service Veterans, m particular, were hande 
free, and supposedly expert, advice on virtually every campus These 
choices were affected much less by adolescent dreams and relatively 
by experiences while m the service (except for engmeenng, which at- 
tracted many young men who would not have gotten to college at all if d 
were not for the provisions of the G I Bill) but based mainly upon 
mdividual capacities as demonstrated by scores on apUtude tests * 

There is another major step that needs to be taken before the selecuon 
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of students for scientific irammg becomes fully ’ scientific” it « a pro- 
cedurc for adjusting the supply of cadi jpcciu to fit the predicted de- 
mand /n Great Uritam, for instance, ilicrc is a consistent tendency to 
select and tram at least three tunes too many geologists and architects 
and far too feu chemical engineers * Both Tones and Fabians arc m- 
clmcd to fasor the inters cntion of the state so that the supply more 
nearly conforms to Uic demand Presumably this uould mean creating 
greater mducemenU for the study of such subjccu as chemical engineer- 
ing. or It could mean that the crossing oscr from such subjects as physical 
chemistry, metallurgy, and mathematics uould be encouraged. Because 
of unanticipated changes m society’s need for the respective scientific 
species, It seems best to overload the curriculum with the more theoretical 
subjects because the ‘ law ’ formulated cathcr regardmg the creation of 
hybrids holds almost as universally ui Europe as m the United States 
Ihus, by uuli2ing the crossing-over phenomenon, it is possible to provide 
for a considerable safely factor, which vvould be v-aluablc for the sur- 
vival of a society if u were to face an emergency of five to ten )cars 
duration or more 

Tile use of ps)cho!ogieal tests to sort out seientific talent means that 
the doss bias dutinguuhuig Uic species will gradually disappear The 
SDCul outlook will also change, but in directions which are sidl indetcr- 
mmale Perhaps fully rationalized behavior may obtain a release from its 
imprisonment m the laboratory, infiltrate the charactcr-buildmg going on 
m the schools and some of the homes, and a variety of scientific human- 
ism may be the keynote of the subsequent generations On the otlicr 
hand, die requirements of a strict ultra loyalty, demands for conforming 
m boili thougfu and deed, and the conlmuous intrusion of the political 
sphere will make of all Uic sciences a routine performance of superior 
skills Theoretically, either of these alternatives would alleviate the dis- 
comfort of the schuoid palicm of behavior which is now required for 
scientific success 


I Thi» anabsu has beeo based upon discussions 1 have had with more 
than a thousand Kienlisw scaiicred over ihe country Such a survey i$ not 
stricity scientific because ihc sample could easily be slewed but since a 
fieoroui study is not juslified (ihe present crops of scientists are evolving 
in quite a diltcrenl fashiont Ums presentation is ot least cnligblcning as 
to the kinds of inlcractions whieh occor between a society and its scjcnce 
ITie dcliQition of ihe species used here has already been set down by use 
scicnufic and technical socieifes TTiiii if a man identifies himscJf as a pro 
fcssional chemist and ha* the qualificatroo* for being accepted as a 
her of the American ChcinicaJ Sottcty he is ipso lacto a chemist Thus 
these gcneraluaiions cannot be applied to facuJiy members because they 
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obviously are not a suiublc cross^uon of .he profession RepresenU 

uves m indusuy and toss u ere canny enough to de- 

2 Margaret Mead suggested that arid not the fore 

duce -dSTi. »as .=onyJhe enpn^ L“ ‘old San S.O do " Tho poss. 

man, »ho»as responsible for telling Id ^ senes of 

bility of unconscious quest for ^ orofession-detcnmnmg dur 

hLe I done bnow bnw Utey 

could be ddequatfily explored at this *ate^te ^ 

3 In many ua>s these developments p^»el proportion 

some Conunenial umversity sjsttms ® P onans so that fear of 

““ 90 per cent) of the studenu have n»»^Ie cl^s ^ 

Ure ^d Uterefore loss of «c.al ^..0^0 j'J “ 

rdra^gt-t^^C^en^l-™" 

hierarchy desenbed earlier, but modified locally by loog-sland g 

underlyrng causes and possible einm for 
cussed m my paper “Researeh as a Soeml Process, Bnro* /ourmt 
Sociology 1951 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
I From which social class or classes does each of the species of sci O' 
tuts chieSy come'* ^ 

2. What u the predotmnanl pohUval onenution of ea^b species 

3 What u the predomirunt esthetic oncoiauon of each species? 

4 What u the predominant moral code of each species’’ » v ss 

5 Do any of Meier's section hcadinp seem to you to be out of the 
quen-e m whub you might logically expect to find them'’ 

6 Meier slates at the beginning of hu artiJe that SwicoUsis not 
"seem to come in duanct species, but in recognizable vaneues ^ 
the larger subdivision-’' How is the organizauoa of his article 
fected by thu view^ 

7 Name some basil for classificatioo other than the one actually 
(chemists, physicists, ex ), and explain bow the material of the article 
might have been arranged on it instead. 

8 Explain the relationship of the final secuon, “TTie Forthcoming 
eratioo,** to the rest of the arucle. Is it a summary, a prophecy, 
what'’ 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 In what fi'ld do you think this aru*le would be best placed saco^ 
acstheucs eihics, sociology, or taxonomy'’ Why* 

2 . Of what use IS It to attempt to Ust the characteruU-s of the vano^ 
scientific "species"? 

3 Do you think that Meier makes it suffiaenily clear that not all scien 
Usts in a classification conform to the typ cal pattern of that class** 
ficanon’’ 
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4. ^^bat u the Jilemmi tbit Mckf U)! confroais all species of scicn* 
lists? Do}Ou think It b a tc4 ditcmma? 

5 Oo >ou ihmi. that the fotthLoming Kcncrasion of scienlbts Mill be less 
liiel}' to Jeselop *‘schuoU ttenonahuCM’’ (a) because of a xich’ scictt' 
tific humanism, (b) because of a JeaJeoing of all the sciences through 
poIiUcal pressure for confortnity, or (c) because the problem uon't 
caist? 

TOPICS rOR WRITING 

1. \\b> I Mould prefer to be a (chemist, ensmeer, ph)sicut, biologist, 
or other ImJ of kicoiisI) 

2. Ifow to male a rational choice among scicotilie careen 

3. A secure >ob in science, or an eiciiins career? 

4. How can atomic scremutsbefree of unnecessary political pressure? 

3, Conditions which would be necessary to permit the lotcmational 
broihctbood of Kieatists. 
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TILVT THIS NATION, TINDER GOD, SHALL HAVE 
A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM, AND TTLVT GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE 
PEOPLE, SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH. 

UNCOlU 



JatrodiictioH 


Since man first discoicred that he had to cat to live, he has 
been faced with the problem of working or of getting others to work for 
him 1 low he has met that problem— it is not possible to speak of his 
final solution of it— has in large part determined the histoiy of the 
world 

The problem stdl faces us We have produced machines to ease our 
labor and means of iransponation to distribute its fruits, but \ve have 
not, as members of the human race at any rate, yet reached either a 
completely successful or a unanimous decision as to how we shall pro 
ducc and distribute our wealth or what fomi of government shall regu 
late or not regulate such production and distribution 

Constantly evolving ways of government and economics have 
clashed with one another for thousands of years, and the threat of the 
greatest clash of all confronts us today Such clashes do not result solely 
front the problems of economics and government, but also from theo- 
ries about the nature of man and his rights that m the present complex 
ity are often far removed from food, clothing, and shelter Nonetheless, 
few things arc more important to men today all over the world than 
the ways in which they are governed and the wa> $ in which they earn 
or arc permitted to earn their living And we know from the frequent 
references of candidates for public office to taxes, labor and manage 
ment, wages and prices, or from the opposition of the political term 
democracy to the economic term sociahsta how closely economics and 
government are allied and how mutually interdependent they are 
It takes many years of intensive study to unravel economic and po 
litical problems The following five essays do barely more than take 
up one end of a thread, each m its own way Each of the authors has 
firm convictions, and it is obvious that they alf believe in the welfare of 
mankind and that they all offer evaluations, if not solutions, of basic 
problems Each essay expresses implicit conviction in the dignity of 
man and m personal liberty, and each hopes that man will be fairly 
and adequately provided for In each essay there is a concern for man 
as an individual, and four of them are deeply aware of threats to in 
dividuahty which present trends m economics and government may 
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p, ov.de The.r common approach -s re cv^ n o “ “ No- « 

of .he old class.hca,.ons, of the old ways of ^ „p„„ 

.eady to d.scard trad.., on all are ™hsUc Tl.«r cheHo 

the tremendous changes tak.ng place . 

of produCon, in the conception of individual rig , 

relation to the state and to each other 

The article by the N A M , a chapter from a «« J ^ 

can enterprise, is at once an ideahaation of and an =P°'“S.a f^ 
economic system, while offering new deftnitions and new rn^gh 1 
a clear, sometimes subtle piece of exposition, the omissions fro 
are as significant as the inclusions Definitely written from the pom 
view of business and manufacturing, it is nonetheless " 

broad in outlook, and is no mere eulogy of the pas. or of the sta us q 
Peter Drucker, a professor in New York University and an econ 

analyst and business consultant of . 

second selection, "Revolution by Mass Production H.s analy 
probes deeply into the extraordinary changes of our time, an 

evaluates our society in a way which may alter our view of It 

“Down on the Farm-New Style" by Walter Goldschmidt, social 
scientist and teacher, is in a way an extension of Drucker’s essay 
schmidt views the revolution in agnculture brought about by m us 
ahzation of farming and its effect upon farm life H.s essay is, > 
Drucker’s, both explanation and persuasion, and both are exce e ^ 
illustrations of argument based upon investigation, opinion grounde m 
carefully observed fact , 

In ‘ The Illusion of Power " Barbara Ward offers still another eva ^ 
ation of our times, the interdependence of economics and politics, an 
the struggle for individualism m a complex world She observes a new 
division of people, not in the older political terms of Left and R>g ' 
for example, but between those who believe m totalitarianism and those 
who do not This is an impressive and important re evaluation for a 
of us The second, third, and fourth essays in combination take, as 
were, a “new view” of the economic and political order of the twenti 
eth century . ^ 

The final selection, “Free Speech is for Bold People,” is part o 

recent constructive book of appraisal, 7his Amencan People by Gera 
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W Johnson Johnson reviews positively the right of free speech, a snje 
itun non of our economic and political structure, which m the recent 
past has been frequently threatened His essay is more ejqilananon than 
argument and hence a fine illustration of a well tempered discussion 
The affirmative nature of his statement helps us to remember the im- 
portance of discussion, debate, and dissent m a democracy, an impor- 
tance emphasized often m the past and too often forgotten m a period 
of tension like the sixth decade of the twentieth century 
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Jbe :7^ature and Philosophy of the Individual 
Enterprise System 


Wc have m the United States an economic system 


which IS with- 


out exact parallel in any other nation of the* world The term 
system” means not merely busmess as this word is commonly 
includes aU those activities and relauons which have an mfluen^ upo . 
or affect, our making a living It is concerned just as much ® . 

ganization of government as with the organization of business, with s 
problems as with production problems, and with uaming citizens^ 
tramuig workers AU these elements are a part of the whole which is 
“American way of hfe ” We could not have our present system of pt 
ducuon and disinbuuon without our present system of government, nor 
our present system of government without our present system of business 
They are woven together like the threads m a piece of cloth, and an> 
thing that affects one part will alter the whole 

More sharply expressed, our economic organization is one m which 

(1) the predominant proportion of economic activities is conduc 
on a competitive basis, with prices established through coinp«b 
tion, rather than by government fiat, 

(2) those who perform these activities have opportunity for pecuniary 

gam and are subject to the nsk of pecuniary loss, . 

(3) our economic activities are subject, not to specific direction 
control by govemraenl, but only to such laws, rules, and regula 
tions withm the limits of the federal and state constitutions^ 
arc agreed to by the majority of the electorate voting either 
rcctly or through their freely selected and legally responsi 
governmental representatives 
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WHY WE CALL IT THE AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

To get a term which adcqualelyencompasses such a complicated 
organization is not easy Perhaps the term which most closely approxi- 
mates accuracy is the simple phrase “American Individual Enterprise 
System ” This has the advantage of emphasizmg that our organization is 
unique m the w orld of today, and, further, tliat a dominant feature of our 
system IS that our citizens perform their tasks and make their decisions 
as free individuals rather than as mere puppets of ilic government 

In other words, tlie phrase “American Individual Enterprise System” 
recognizes, first, that m our economic system the production and distri- 
bution of goods and services are characteristically performed by private 
individuals or privately owned organizations operatmg under rules and 
regulations designed to realize the basic ideals and objectives of the 
people Such rules and regulations are formulated in part directly by m- 
dividuals or corporate groups through cooperation m trade associations 
and sundar organizauons, and in part by individuals acting inducctly 
through their freely selected governmental representatives 
Second, the term “American Individual Enterprise System ’ empha- 
sizes Uiat the property required in the production and distribution of 
goods and services is characteristically owned, conirolled, and directed 
by private or corporate persons, and that these persons are responsible 
for the use of this property and m enjoy the benefits of the gains or 
suffer the losses rcsuUmg from their operations 
Finally, the term implies that the production and distribution of goods 
and services by government are limited, as determined by individuals 
through their freely selected representatives, to those fields in which such 
government activity is essential for the accomplishment of public policy 
Companson uu/i Other Terms in Current Use The superiority of the 
phrase “American Individual Enterprise System ’ over some of the other 
terms which ate currently used is perhaps obvious 

Among these other terms one of the most widely employed is * Free 
Enterprise System ” When properly interpreted this term is reasonably 
accurate, for free” m this case means merely that economic restrictions 
are voluntary rather than imposed arbitrarily by government But this 
meanmg frequently is lost sight of and the term Free Enterprise is 
interpreted to mean a system m which mdividuals or voluntary groups 
of mdividuals, are free to produce and exchange goods and services with 
out significant let or Jundrance from the law Such complete freedom, 
of course, is not possible under modern industnal conditions. Further- 
more. It IS not advocated by anyone On Uie contrary everyone, regard- 
less of his political philosophy or his economic predilections now 
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recognizes that in certain phases of our economic system it is not only de- 
sirable, but IS absolutely essential, for certain standards and rules to be 
set by law 

A second term almost as widely used to characterize our economic 
organization is “Private Enterprise System ” This to a marked degree is a 
misnomer We do not have in America, or m any other highly developed 
country, an exclusively private enterprise system Whole sections of the 
economy, for example, the post office, harbor dredging, etc , have been 
taken over by the government In addition, roads arc public enterprises, 
schools are maintained for the most part from public funds, and numer- 
ous services of direct pecuniary value, such as the preparation of market 
analyses, trade reports, and foreign bulletins, arc performed by the 
Stale Further, the complicated processes of production and distribution 
are more or less extensively regulated by law, and the owners of property 
arc curtailed m numerous respects in their exercise of the right of private 
ownership Still further, through excise, income^ and property taxes, 
mroads are made to a greater or less degree on the possible net return 
to be obtamed from use of property or expenditure of energy, and, 
through estate, mheniance, and gift taxes, substantial limitations are 
placed upon the passing of private property from one generation to an- 
other 

A third phrase someumes used to desenbe our economic organization 
is ' Competitive Enterprise System ” This term has two shortcomings 
(1) There is a relatively large volume of activities of a noncompetitive 
character m our economy, such as the mauitenance of schools and roads, 
which are performed by the State, and (2) various other activiues have 
been definitely removed from competition m larger part by government 
through the granting of copynghts, patents, and franchises 

Still another terra sometimes used to distinguish our economic organi- 
zaiion is “American System ” The difficulty of this phrase is that it is not 
sufficiently specific It fads to give any definite picture of the particular 
type of economic organization which wc enjoy It could refer to a system 
of complete government ownership, or a corporate state, just as readily 
as it does to an organization in which individuals carry on the vast bulk 
of economic activities 

Our Prime Concern for the Individual The phrase “Amencan Indi 
vidual Enterprise System,” to some extent at least, escapes the defects 
of these other terras It should be recognized, nevertheless, that no mere 
term and no formal definition can adequately present those qualiti^ 
■which have made the American «»noraic system so successful Under- 
lying our orgamzauon arc a philosophy and mcenUves not found m any 
other type of polmcal and economic system As a people we have always 
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held that security comes from opportunity and compeiition, not from 
government action We have always bciteved that the properly which an 
individual creates or acquires, the goods he produces, or the services 
be renders, belong primarily to bun, and that he has a right to exchange 
them as he secs fit for the goods and services of others, subject only to 
such laws and regulations as are enacted or accepted by the majority 
of his fellow citizens for the protection and enhancement of the basic 
ideals and objectives of the people. In a word, we have regarded the 
individual as supreme, and maintained that the well-being of an mdi- 
vidual must depend upon his own wisdom and ability, not upon govern- 
ment paternalism 

Because of this philosophy and this mcentive, we have bad, throughout 
our history, an energizing element that has not been present to an equal 
degree in any nation following a different course Wc have brought to 
bear upon each individual the hope of reward and the fear of loss On 
the one side, we have made it desirable for the mdividual to do those 
thmgs which his own nature dictates, to seek those objectives which he 
himself regards as worthy, and m this way to improve bis own position 
m that segment of society m which he finds himself or desires to place 
himself On the other side, and just as unportant a part of our philoso- 
phy, we have imposed upon the individual the responsibility of his errors 
— the risk of losing his prestige, or his position, or his wealth and scale 
of living 

1 He has by his own choice engaged la those activities which he con- 
sidered most desirable as a means of (and thereby) improvmg his po- 
siuon Of tliat of his fellow men The result of this has been that the 
opportunity for such reward and improvement has been largely re- 
sponsible for determining the type of activity engaged in by an individual 

2 He has been free to manage his affairs mth on)y such govenmeatal 
regulation or interference as necessary for the protection and enhance- 
ment of the basic ideals and objectives of the public 

3 He has been permitted to enjoy the fruits of his labor and activiUes, 
subject only to the lirattation by the right of the community, acting 
through its freely chosen representatives, to determine 

(a) that certam types of business, or business practices, are unde- 
sirable or need to be supervised, and 

(b) that a portion of the conimonity’s aggregate income should be 
collected through taxes and expended for specified public purposes 
with a view of enbanemg the general well being of the people 

4 He has been permitted complete freedom of movement from one 
section of the country to anolber and from one occupauon to another 
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ccographic immobility and class stratification. 

FACTORS ESSENTIAL TO FONXTIONING OF INDIVIDUAL 
ENTERPRISE 

In spite of this emphasis nc have always placed ^ 
and privileges of the individual as such, we never have had > 
in which there was complete absence of governmental ^“tramt » 
regulation. From the establishment of our repubbe we ''a'e 
that for the individual to enjoy the freedoms and *e 

noned above it has been necessary to establish and maintain 

nomic principles and conditions. There has been, over *= “““ 

erablevariationinthesuccesswithwhichwchaveuphcldthesep P 

and conditions. At times, under m'lsguidcd leadership, they 
seriously impaired. Taking our history as a whole, however, and Iw = 
to the future, we can see that there arc four elements of outstanding 
portance. They are what may be termed the essential elements for m- 

functioning of individual enterprise. These arc; 

1. Hope of reward or compensation. Without this, new economic 
tivilies will not be undertaken in a society in which citizens have a free- 

dom o£ choice. petition 

For any individual enterpriser, the hope of reward or compensa 
must be adequate to offset any displeasure or disinclmation he may fee 
toward expending his time and energy on the activity in question, an ^ 
convince him that it is worth while to risk his previously accumulate 
wealth, or standing in the community, on the chance of bettering 
position. 

In the rase of business, such hope b ciystallized primarily in the pos- 
sibilides of monetary earnings. Businessmen, before they undertake an 
operation, must be able to sec the opportunity for not only enough incom- 
to cover the cost of raw materials, labor, and other items in the manu 
facturing process, but, as well, enough Income to offset possible losses, 
to allow’ for “rainy dajs,” to provide for nex:essaiy modernization an 
and expansion of the plant, and still to have somsthmg left as earning 
on the capital investment A business which already is established may 
continue to operate for some time even when one or more of these coi^ 
ditlons are not fulfilled, but if there is not the hope of at least this mini" 
mum income new businesses will not be started and new capital will not 
fioxr into established organizations. 

2. Private ownership. Without private ownership of personal 
erty and private ownership of the mggng of production, it is impossihl® 
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for individuals, over,! period of time, to enjoy the full revvariv til their 
efforts Private property is the accumulation ol the rcinriis and compen- 
sations for which activities were umlcrtaUn Without die ciisltncc of 
private property tltere is little inccctmc for anyone to expend more cn* 
ergy, or time, than the amount that provision of immcdiafc necessities 
requires In other words, without the existence of private property most 
individuals will not work, unless by coercjon, beyond the amount nee* 
essary to take care of their immediate wants Under these conditions 
their output is almost ccrtaui to be diwppoinimg, because coercion is 
not conducive to productnc efficiency 

Closely related, and actually an inherent part of private ovvncrsliip of 
property, is the right of bequest. Just os the ability to accumulate private 
property for one’s own benefit constitutes a direct incentive for people to 
use their best abilities, so also the right to pass one's property on lo oiJirrj 
of his own choosing is an incentive to productive ctTort In belli eases, 
of course, limitations may be placed upon this right iltrougli taxation, 
and It may be granted tliat how far these limitations may go before they 
will senously impair productivity is not capable of exact determination 
Quite obviously, however, they can, if they go far enough, tomphicly 
destroy the mcvniive to production that comes from the right of private 
ownership and Uio riglu of bequest For the effective functioning of the 
enterprise system, dtcrcrore, u is cssertital that the restrictions and hmi* 
talions be held short of this point 

3. Coniraas Under ati individual enterprise system and m any eco- 
nomic system where the people enjoy a scale of living above mere subjist 
cnee, a vast proportion of total production and productive activities is 
made possible only dirough the use of contraca cvtending over a consul 
crable period in the future It is for Urn reason— Uic assurance that there 
will continue to be adequate production to meet the needs of die people— 
(hat we have constitutional guarantees of the sanctity of contract \\ii)i* 


out this protection of ihc n^ht lo make future comniiUncnis that arc 
enforceable by law, our whole system of production would collapse 
4 Co/iiftctuion Competition frequently u ibougbi of as referring al 
most exclusively to business operations Actually, as an element of the 
American Individual enterprise System. competition has a much broader 


meaning than this for die dhcicni functioning of our cvonoaiw organ 
jxation. It is necessary not only that there dull lie conipetitam in the 
production and dwUibuiion of goods and services by buiuies* organua- 
lions, but also that there shall be freedom on the part of mdiviJuaU to 
compete with odver individuals m U»c me of dicur abJities and serv^ei. 
and in die terms on whwh dicy offer their abihucs and services to oi^n 
ft has been this compcuiion between indrtwIuaU— this freedom of tfw 
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comms stratUi^d mlo ng.d „n3Dnl brmgmg of no« 

n,enim our econom,o system there has ton a^ 

persons into those leveU of "‘>"T®„/p„pi= and the protecuon 

ui combmation vith the ^ „spo„s,bIc for the rebme 

our eonsututional system affords, is largely r p^^^ ^ 

freedom from dry rot which our emnomi J . n^Uon The cluni- 

incrediblc speed with which we “ j mean the loss of 

nation of such competition ^ „ economic status 

these advantages, the frccamg o ou p p „,al(.nal slowmg down, 

wi* no choice of bettermg their pos.uon, and a material 

,f not virtually complete cessation, of Here it consists 

Competition among busmcss firms is eq y 
of the eflorts by many organizations of “ ^ ^s acceptance 

ance for their respective products or se^iees Sonrctimes * 
is based on price, sometimes upon quality or service in P 

lew the pomt of view of the public, both mean the ame thms^>n^^___ 

mstances buyers ezpress their “,e convenience, 

the greatest value tor their money ra quanbty, quality, style, 

i*ceTmm fields, it is true, such as m the P'°''“'°" ®' 
compeution is wasteful In these cases society „ *cre- 

elimmauon of competition between companies and the s Tbe 

for of a smgle organization under able governmental 
fact should be kept m mmd, however, that this subsutution 
antee efficient operation A monopoly, whether private or gov 
tends to be, and frequendy is, wasteful Furthermore, because o 
sence of compeung firms m these cases, it is difficult to measure ^ 
gree of waste and to protect ourselves from it. In other "ortB. 
some fields where society decides it is best to have either regulate p^ 
monopoly or outnght government operaUon, the cost may be 
cess of what would be necessary under mdividual enterprise spurr 
mazunum efficiency through compeution 

These ezccptions to the general prmciple of our reliance upo 
peUlion consUtute only a small part of the mdividual enterprise sys 
And they are not to any degree mconsistent with the general view he 
the Amcncan pubhc that, m the vast bulk of activiUcs havmg ^ 3 

the producuon and distnbuuon of goods and services, compeuuon^^^^ 
much more cflccUve poheeman than government supervision and t „ 
lauon For this reason we have contmued to rely, wherever possible, upv 
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compcuiion as the best means to increase efficiency and maximize pro- 
duction and employment, and we have considered it the proper function 
of government merely to fix fair rules and enforce them without discrira- 
mation In a word, ic has been the conviction of ffic American public, and 
history has supported the conviciion, (bat competition is the best possi- 
ble guarantee for the development of tltc most efficient units, for having 
goods offered at the lowest possible prices, and for assuring die greatest 
benefit at the least cost for everyone concerned 

CHANCnS IN GOVERNMENT CONTROLS OP ENTERPRISE 

In the course of our development there necessarily has been an 
extensive eh ingc in the degree of government control to whirli our eco- 
nomic organization has been subjected At no time in our history was it a 
“free system” m die sense that it was possible for individuals to consider 
their own acts wiiliout reference to others From the beginning of the 
nation there has been some restriction and, as the population has grown, 
as industrial processes have become more simplex, and as our markets 
have broadened, one after another of our activities has been brought 
under closer legal supervision for the presumed purpose of protecting and 
enhancing the general welfare 

Tltc record of tins expanding governmental regulation is well known 
At the time of the formation of our union our population was so small, 
our natural resources w<.rc so great, and our methods of doing business 
were so simple dial, with the exception of granting copy rights and patents, 
such regulation of business as was needed could be left almost entirely to 
the local and state governments This regulation varied somewhat from 
state to Slate, but generally, ii is accurate (o say, it did not retard to any 
appreciable dc^cc the production and distribuiion of goods In fact, 
getting nd of regulations which needlessly restricted ilie prosperity 
of the country was one of the primary reasons for our breaking away from 
the British Empire and forming our own republic For almost a century 
liicrcaftcr public opinion refused to support legislation lumting the lines 
of activity in which private individuals might cti^E® ^nd the conditions 
under which tliey might work 

■Die only major exceptions to this general attitude on the part of our 
people Jiavc been tiiose instances m which it appeared evident that public 
interest would be better served by granting a monopoly, as in the case of 
some utilities, and those activities in which some government regulation 
obviously was desirable for the protection of the public Banking is per- 
haps the best example of the latter But even m banking, except for the 
First and Second Banks of the United States, regulation was left to the 
stales until the passage of the National Bank Act m 1863 In iranspor- 
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mion the smtes remained the general the first 

of the Interstate Commerce Act m For busm ss m g 

federal regulation of particular f ^^““ceptions. up 

Act of 1890 On labor all legislation, with one protection 

untd the past few >cars. was by stale Eovemments And for foe p 
of foe consumer foe stales were almost entirely rcsponsib , 

Food and Drugs Act was enacted in .906 So ■! has g^e decade^ajte^ 
decade, with our citizens supportmg foe general thesis fo 
L no r^ore regulation than necessary, but at foe same 
tdyfo approve action by government either state or 
lishing restrictions and regulations wherever and whenever it ^ 
evident that only m this way could foe public interest be eq 

In this record of regulauon down through our history, 
as viewed by foe public, and regardless of various argumenU “ 
uary, one g^idmg prmciple This is that foe purpose of foe 
nm to curtail needlessly the freedom of foe individual by ^ 

ful and unnecessary rigidities into foe system This is shown y 
that when the pubhc has found that there was needless 
reversed the acuon and repealed the statute In other worfo, ® F ^ 
has not regarded regulauon as establishing a principle of gov 
management of private enterprise For example, havmg the gove 
step into such fields as road building, schools, the post office, ana m 
instances pubhc utilities, has been m the hope that such central^ 
recuon and control would confer greater benefits than were 
tamed under pnvale ownership They have been examples of 
mcrease the nonmonetary mcome of the Anicncan public, rather 
attempts to undermme the dnvmg mouvalion that comes from a sys 
of mdividual enterprise 

AMERICAN SYSTEM CONTRASTED WITH COMMUNISM 

AND FASCISM 

In summary, then, it is evident, that both m philosophical ^ 
cept and m pracucal operaUon the American Individual Enterprise > 
tern stands m the sharpest possible contrast with the dictatorship of 
raunism, on the one hand, or the dictatorship of a corporate . 

fascism, or nazism, on the other hand Under these systems the mdivi 
IS reduced to the posiUon of almost complete impotence m the han 
of his own affans In communism the State owns all productive facih ^ 
used for ‘social producuon, ’ and a small group makes all decisions as ^ 
producuon and distnbuUon Through the control of these 
combination with equally complete control of wages and prices. 
Stale, or this small group, has the final and absolute say as to what a 
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how mucli ihc individual may coosome In the corporate state, whether 
under fascism or nazism, ownership of property remains m private hands 
in large measure but its use is regubted m Uic utmost detail by the State 
In practice, therefore, insofar as freedom of the individual is concerned, 
we Cnd the same situation under this system that we do under commu- 
nism rurihcrmore, under the corporate state complete centralization is 
necessary for its operjuon The political aspect of tins is absolute dic- 
tatorship, wiUi the individual reduced to the status of a State slave 

In Ollier words, both fascism and coramumsro proceed on the principle 
that the State should be the only vehicle for social organization, that the 
lines of social relationship should run from individual to the State, 
not from individual to olher groupings, that the church, labor union, 
corporation, school, and cultural society should be anus of the State, 
and that llic individual lives to serve the State rather than the olher way 
around 


BOUNDARIES OF STATE CONTROL 
Because the State can make its rule binding on everyone, and be- 
cause It has power of ultimate enforcement, it is well fitted to preserve 
order, protect the citizenry from foreign oppression, maintain a contrac- 
tual system which makes complex dealings between individuals possible, 
ensure universal validity of weights and measures, lay down rules for pub- 
lic health The State also is well lilted to conserve natural resources to 
the interest of the whole population, to check mooopohstic practices and 
monopolistic concentrations of private power, and to establish and en- 
force fair rules of competition Probably, too, the State is the best guar- 
antor of mass education which provides a way for discovery and social 
utilization of the capacities of mdividuak 

But the sociological characteristics that male the State the logical 
vehicle for achieving certain socnl ends limit its functions for gaming 
other ends The State, tor example, rules by blanket authority If the law 
were not one for all men, if exceptions were made for individual cases, 
then the oflictrs of govcrnniEnt would become grants and faith m the 
State would wane But in nifing 6y bfanlef aircftonty the Steie ts uitahk 
to make the local social adjustments that arc needed to satisfy local 
needs In communities as close as 20 milcs, wage scales, working condi 
tiorts, and living habits may vary sigjwficantly The blanket rules of the 
State can fit these conditions only crudely and m terms of maxima and 
minima It remains for individuals and groups of individuals to establish 
the myriad of relaUonships that lake proper and satisfactory account of 
tlicse differences. 

Smee the State influences and affects every person m the community. 
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, has no nght to taho *e nshs in- 

company stakes Its all on a ° pubhe is likely to continue 

agers, workers, and stockholders suffer public ^ ^ 

liing served by its competitors and wdl ‘'“‘= ^ Uic whole 

Smte dominates a market and fails on a ftegcxnfs 

community suffers Theremaybenoodierprodu = to provrie^^ 

and the whole loss falls on the ^mnnunity " V“ *rrcason the State 
concerned with and responsible for the ff ^““pons wilh 
IS less well equipped to do experimental work than organizaU 
restricted and specialized responsibilities 

The State, smce it relies ultimately on the ™ sonal 

fons. IS also ill equipped to organize the more — “‘‘jf ^ ,eU 
mterests that requue spontaneous and ''““^e „ aonuol 

enuipped to enforce conformity with moral concepts, but 

irnalhabits. rehgious creeds. etc Neither.ffieSmmc^^^^^^ 

Kol opinion, for men will contmue to seek the truth even wB 

Slade of force IS put in lhcir\^ay * onrl linu- 

Thus the State, like other associations, has ^ realm, 

mtions as an organizer of society kVhen it stays within ts proi«r 
It serves an indispensable function, but when it invades the spn 
other associations, it affords poor service to 

In the United States this Umttcd function of the Stale has b 
nized by the public from the time of the foundation of our 
have never regarded die State as our master, but ^ways as our « 

The concept of the position of the individual Vrhich is foun 
losophy and practice of communism and fascism has been contrary ^ 
virtually unanimous opmion of the Amcncan public We ve 
people dedicated to the theory of equal opportunity It has been ou 
viction that everyone should receive an education at public expense, 
he should be free to enter the occupaUon of bis own choosmg, that no^^- 
should have die right to deny to another die freedom of sclectmg 
occupation, that competition is the best device for assuring max 
production, that monopoly is undesirable except m those cases v. e 
clearly will confer a direct public bcncht, and that it is the functio 
government to establish the rules by which we carry on our econo 
activities and to resist all tendencies m the direction of monopoly ^ 
Our s>stcm is based upon the thesis that the mdividual is an ^ 

and of himself and yi the aggregate is all powerful It assumes that 
government has the right to exercise only such powers as we see fit m 
aggregate to confer upon iL And for the system to work successful y 
must be ever conscious that those mdividuals upon whom we confer 
power of government cannot be considered cither more wise or more a 
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Aan other individuals who are merely a part of the general population 
Id brief, consUtutional government, the Bill of Rights, opportunity, the 
right to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor, and freedom from unnecessary 
rcstramt and hindrance in the pursuit of our individual and collective 
welfare these are the tenets whidi for over 150 years have guided the 
American Individual Enterprise System and have enabled it to confer 
more benefits upon its members than any other economic system in 
human history 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Haw IS the lenn “ecoDomic system defined in this essay? 

2 Why IS (or is not) the American Individual Eoterpnse Syslem" a 
better descriptive term than oihets that have been used for our eco- 
nomic syslem? 

3 What arc some of the implications of the emphasis on the individual 
which IS an important element in (be Americao economic system? 

4 Name the four essential principles which according to the article, 
underlie our economic system and explain their importance 

5 For what purposes and under what condiuons have government con 
trols been established Co liimt free enterprise? 

6 la what areas of our social life is goienimeat control desirable, and 
In what areas should fiee enterprise operate? 

7 This essay is a form of abstract theoretical persuasion. Can you pro- 
vide specific illustrations to support or refute its major points? 

8 What are some of the disadvantages of the syslem which this essay 
omits? 

9 Examine our education system ui the light of the theory of this essay 

FOR DISCUSSION 

'} Do you thinJk that this essay paints too rosy a picture of our economic 
system? 

2 What IS the place of labor unions in the American Individual Enter 
prise System? 

3 Are there areas of Americao life today in which government controls 
should be set up or in wbKb they should be removed? 

4 Does our emphasis oo lodividualisoi maLe cooperative enterprises 
difiicult m Die United Slates^ 

5 Is competition an incentive to everyone? 

6 Would the individual freedom cbarBCtcnstic of the United States be 
desirable for all people? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Freedom implies responsitnbties 

2 The contribution of goveniineDi to economic well being. 

3 Not everyone works for profit 

4 Cooperation is sometimes more desirable than compcution. 
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JlevokUon by “Mass Production 


The norld revoluuon o£ our tune is not communism, 

Uie new nationalism of the non-Westem peoples or any of 
• ^ms” that appear in *e headhnes, they am reactions » ^ « 

turbance. secondaty rather than primary The true ' 

“made m USA.” and its pnnciple ts the 

Nothmg eier before recorded m the history of man ®‘l“!t,„u^rgani- 
versahty, and impact the transformauon that modern ^ 

zation has wrou^t in the foundations of society m the forty > 

Henry Ford developed the mass-producuon principle to turn ou 

ModelT , neither 

Though “made m Detroit,” the impact of the new pnnciple is 
confined to the United States nor to the old mdustnal temtory ° 

West Indeed, the impact is greatest on pre-mdustnal dvilizauoqs 
production technology undermines and explodes those socieues ^ 
have no resistance to the new forces, no background of mdustnal 
cushion the shock. In China, the mass-producUon pnnciple, gj 

the hinterland from the coastal cities by the forced migration of m 
durmg the Japanese mvasion, is destroying the Viorld’s oldest and 
most stable insutuuon the Chmesc ^ily In India, mdustnahzahon^^ 
begun to corrode the Hmdu caste system ntual restnctions on 
ity and mtercoursc between castes simply cannot be mamtamed ^ 
factory conditions Russia uses the new mass-production 
try again where Byzantium failed, to mate Europa and the Bu . 
technological fruits of Western thought and Onental despotism, to p ^ 
ducc a new world order which will claim to be the legitimate heir ^ . y 

West and East. In our ow n country, the region Jiuhcrto least touch ^ ^ 
mdustrulizauon, the rural Old South, is speedily being *‘tractored o 
Indeed, conversion of the Southern farm mto a rural assembly hue ^ 
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10 "solie" the Southern race problem m a maimer nmer dreamed 
of by either Southern liberal or Southern reactionary — fay pushing the 
Negro off the land and directly into the industrial cities of the North 
At Uic lime of World War 1, only one generation ago, industry was by 
and large still confined to a narrow belt on either side of the North At- 
lantic, the only exception, the only successful transplantation of the 
michine to new sod, Japan Tire representative unit of industry, even 
m die most heavily mdustrialircd countries, was the family owned or 
fajntJ> managed, medium size /aciory employing fewer than five hundred 
workers and dilTcring from the workshop of pre industrial days mainly in 
Us use of mechanical power Today the situation ts reversed The areas 
not undergoing rapid mdustnalizaiion arc few and isolated, and the rep- 
resentative, die decisive, industrial unit is the large, mass production plant, 
managed by professionals without ownership-stake, craployuig thousands 
of people, and organized on entirely di/Tcrent technological, social, and 
economic principles — so dilTcrcnt indeed that in retrospect, the topical 
factory of 1910 seems to have been closer to its great grandfather, the 
artisan s workshop of pre steam engine days, than to its own son the 
modem mass production plant 

Tlic geo^phic spread of die mass production principle, its sweep m 
width, IS accompanied by a sweep in depth the penetration of the tra 
ditional pre industrial and non mdusirial occupations A generation ago 
the great bulk of productive work, even in the most highly industrialized 
country, was done in forms antedating modern indusUy by hundreds d 
not thousands of years and completely unmdustnal in character The 
mass production prmciptc was still regarded as a mere techmque, con 
sisung in the applicauon of some such gadget as the assembly line, and 
largely confined to the automobile industry 

The war showed Uiat the basic principle which underlay Henry Ford s 
first plant forty years ago was completely independent of specific tools or 
techniques and could be applied to the organization of all manufacturing 
activities Today it has become abundantly clear that the mass production 
prmciplc IS not confined to raanufacturmg but is a general principle of 
human organuadon far saint Mark 

The Russian collective farm was the first application of the principle 
to agriculture Its labor orgamzabon, which uses the individual as a highly 
specialized tool performing one esscolially simple if not unskilled, job 
repctitiously, its control through the slate owned tractor station, its system 
of compensation— aU arc applications of mass production technology 
Yet the Russian collective farm is already as obsolete technologically as 
an automobile plant of forty years ago The fully mechanized cotton 
plantation in the Mississippi Delta or the vegetable co-operative on the 
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ttngated land of of agrfcuUuro And m their 

breaking with the P"; cal Africa the British propose to 
groundnuts (peanuts) “7'f‘^“„dccUon basis 

feorgamze a whole colonial empue on P^ ^,^„cal operations 

Without using an assembly Ime or J ^ , organized m 

m large-scale business ^TiucurTthe 

eaacdy the same way Henry ^ company, check-sorting 

blylme, however much they may differ mappcaran --ass-producuon 

Similarly, scientific research has been organ P^^ 

Imes, not only m mdustry but m medieine -candy founded 

Kettermg center for cancer research m New Yor gn (j and 

by two of the pioneers of the automobde the war the 

riethods of work are those of the mdustnal P>“P ch re- 

apphcation of this mass-production pnnc.ple to ^ pb. 

sGlted m the atomic bomb Even pure research, btg 

cation, has been set up on the mass-producuon pattern m som 

laboratories like Bell Telephone or General Electric ji- 

The pnnciple has even been applied successfully to ffiriencv of 

ways been considered essentially personal m character. The e 
the Mayo CUnic, lor instance, rests largely on managmg dmgnos . 

ammation as a producUon Imc And even Henry Luce’s group 1 
ism,” by means of which Tune, Life, and Fortune go to press, 
to asscmbl)-line work. 


Mass production has been as imperfectly understood by p ^ 
sans as by critics — all of whom have seen it as a new “technology. 

Henry Ford himself, whose fondness for his mvenlion is expresse ^ 
tiUc of an article he wrote in 1928, “Machinery, the New 
Lcnm, Ford’s great admirer m the early tw enties (communism, m 
slogan, IS “socialism plus electrification”), the apostles of mass pr 
non thought of It as a technique, a new arrangement of physical 
The opponents of mass production saw it m an equally false way, ^ 

thcirfcelingaboulit was despair, not hope Technology was the villa ^ 

Aldous Huxley's Brave New World, in Karel Capek’s play which 

the word robot. ‘ R.U R and m Charlie Chaplin’s motion Jj, 

“Modem Times” In all of these, what was odious was the su 
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nalion of man to the machine The Technocrats of the early toes were 
playing with the same misconception 
But when we analyze this new so-called technology, wc find that it is 
not a technology” at all, it is not nietely an arrangement of physical 
forces What it is really is a new concept of organizing men for joint 
work It IS a pnnciple of social order rather than one of mechanics This 
was true of Ford’s work He made not one single mechanical invention or 
discovery, everyihmg mechanical he used was old and well known Only 
his concept of human organization for work was new This social princi- 
ple IS increasingly applied without any of Ford s machines, indeed with- 
out any machines or technology at all 


The essential new concepts of mass production are “specialization” 
and “integration.” Both refer to the relationships between men working 
together. At first sight, these may appear to be very old and familiar 
principles “Specialization" seems to be nothing but the familiar ‘ di- 
vision of labor” on which all human acuvity beyond the most primitive 
rests Equally, any productive effort which depends on the work of 
more than one person — which means any productive effort at all, with 
the possible exception of the work of the artist — may seem to depend 
on "integration ” 

As used to describe the social order of the new industrial system, 
however, both terms undergo a radical change of meamng Tradition- 
ally, “speciaittation” meant confinement to one product The shoemaker 
stuck to his last, the cabinet-maker turned out furniture and left struc- 
ture woodwork to the carpenter The classical example for the interna- 
tional division of labor, the example which the free-trade theorists used 
again and again to show its benefits, was the specialization of Portugal 
with its warm and dry climate on producing wines, while cold and rainy 
England specialized in tlie production of wool The iraditjonal division 
of labor focuses on the product ao activity is specialized if it confines 
Itself to turning out the one product which an individual or a country 
is best equipped to produce 

But m the organization of work on the mass-production principle the 
unit of mdividual work is not (he product There is nobody who eiiher 
turns out a complete product or is capable of turning one out The unit 
of work IS one operation, if not one motion, repeated endlessly The 
product is the result of thousands of such operations, only the plant as 
a whole can turn out a product 

What this means socially we can sec at once if wc try to project 
ibis new concept m symbolic terms One of the oldest and most unii ersal 
symbols of the fulfilled life has been the hermit turning out shoes or 
tending his beehives— in other words, the man who completely devotes 
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to a •■spec.^zea acuv..” . B. - 

':^ch"pTs s'rLXuU™. - buntpcrs oa .mag.naty cars. aU b> 

’'‘^“r^t:"cathedd^ 

of SUU. In *c first place. *c /.'•'“ J a scry smaU 

more a myth than a rcabty, totally unskiU nlanl require 

“rnr a^^dustry Hundreds of opc^^^ 

Lmdual sUl fully equal to that of the ^Kr rftsm _ 

guUds The nadtuonal system had a ^hceVhar- 

L. dtere ts httle sUU requued for "““ms or for pt^hm a 
row But the old operauons. howeser ^ „^„ly puUed 

related to the product. The hired man. for °X„cn. 

weeds, he helped the farmer bring m the hay >“ * ^nfined to 

howeser. no one person turns out the product, eserybody 

°'’r«i;”nohodymthesocm,orderofmodern^^^^^^ 

a product, ‘mtegrauon- aUo assumes a ““““f^f^^riuals 
only be made if the operauons and mouons of “ S'”' u 
are put together and mtegrated into a pattern It is P requires 
aett^y produeme. not the mdividual. Hence modem ^ 

planning more precise and farsighted than anylhmg we Bn'c 
nessed From Ford's Riser Rouge plant and the Russian 6^ 
to the preparauons for O-Day m Europe, the principles of cewram ^ 
and synchroni 2 nUoa o£ aciion ha\e organized greater masses ot 
accomplish operauons of eNcr mcreasmg complexity 

In addition, much more new skill is required for mtegrauon “ 
been eliminated, by speciahzauon, and the new skill is not man , 
not knovs ledge of tools or of materials It is partly techmeal ^ 

reucal knowledge of pnnaples and processes Partly it is social^ s 

the orgamzaUon of men for work in an mtegrated group Abo\s » ^ 

new “skfli’ lequued is the ability to see, to understand, 
produce a pattern, and that is b> definition imaginative ability of a 
almost of an ariisUc, order ^ 

One exampk which shows this clearly is the story of the 
countered durmg the recent war with the producUon of a earner 
plane for the Navy When Pearl Harbor came, there existed only o ^ 
tested model suitable for warfare m the Pacific, > et only a dozen or^ 
actually been made — and by a small firm of airplane designers who ^ 
built the planes one by one, almost by hand. At once the Navy ^ 
not dozens but thousands of these planes Not only were the ongimil 
sixers quite mcapable of produemg in such quanUUes, they did not e 
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faave the blueprints needed for mass production One of the large com- 
panies took over, hastily converted some of its best plants, put its b^st 
engineers, mechanics, and skilled workers to work Yet not one plane 
could actually be turned out until the theoretical work had been com- 
pleted the analysis of the plane, its breakdown into the component parts, 
the breakdown of each part mlo sub assemblies, the breakdown of the 
sub-assembhes into individual operations and motions, and the re inte 
gration of operations into sub assemblies, sub assemblies into parts, 
parts into the plane It was work entirely done on paper — with some hun- 
dred tons of bluepnnts as the final yield— and it was done entirely on the 
basts of general principles Airplane experts proved of no value what- 
soever, and the actual job had to be done by men who had never worked 
on plane production before It was also a Jong job, taking a full year dur- 
ing which nothing was produced But once this theoretical job was done, 
the plant went almost immediately into full production, five weeks after 
the last blueprmt had been made, the plant operated at its full produc 
lion rate of six thousand planes a year 

3 

The winning of the war was a triumph of mass production sur^ 
passing any other mobilization of human effort which the world had 
seen But, in a sense, the war was only an incident m the social revolu 
tion of our times The new prmciple of mass production corrodes and 
undermines the very basis of traditional society It subsuiules organi 
zation for tiie individual as (he productive unit and thus, in separating 
(lie worker from (he product it makes the threat of unemployment tn 
tolerable, it separates the family from society, it mtioduccs new social 
classes, It imposes tasks upon government fax beyond the capacity of 
tnditional government and so gives new weapons to the tyrant In this 
article I shall focus attention upon the social impact of the mass produc- 
tion principle 

The divorce of the worker from (he product is the most visibly shatter- 
ing effect of the mass production revolution m Western society The 
VrOiUs no longer produces even m the plant, he works The individual 
by himself is not only incapable of turning out the product, he is in 
capable, by and large, of defining his own conttibuuon to the producuve 
organization If it is the organizauon whicii produces rather than the 
worker, social status, social prestige and social power cannot attach to 
the mdividual s work They can attadi only to the /oh— that is. they can 
flow only from his membership, status, presugc, and power within the 
organization and thus wiihm society 

This IS shown clearly in those cases where the worker aciuaUy controls 
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.h. »eans of produC.on Trad.UonaUy. “ do“ 

own tool box. wh,ch may represent an up and taU 

,ars He tsm complete connol of th.^ 

It away with him any tune he wants^ nf nroduction Unless he 

even though he apparently “owns e m organixa- 

finds employment m the plant, unless he « S"' " 1,^ pres- 

tion. he cannot become productive which^e could even 

tige. It gives him an asset, an item of p p y , . “means 

Obtmn a® loan But in the modem industrial system contro of the 
of production” does not give ability to 

wotor’s possession of a skilled hand or of an ,g has 

This applies in all fields to which the ^ found out- 

been applied -Ihe most striking ^ production” 

side of manufacturing There are apparently no ° ^ a 

in a clerical operation, but cut off from the organization ^ ho°tt^ 
comptometer operator, or a shippmg clerk is P’ nduc- 

productive Similarly an engineer or an mdustr.al chemist is ntp 
live unless mtegrated in the project or laboratory, no ,„onty 

trained he may be In an mdusUial society, only a very sm j 
can produce at all by themselves the artists and the 
All the others, provided the social reorganization has been co f ^ 
are dependent upon access to a plant, an office, a laboratory ' 

the industrial organism— to be productive and to achieve status m > 
The divorce of worker and product explains the central imp 
which depression and unemployment have attained m our m ^ 
inahzcd system U is not primarily the economic impact 
makes unemployment the nightmare it has become for every 
alizcd country In the United Stales, we were able during the Depr 
of ihe thirties to keep the great majority of the population, me 
ihc great majority of the chronically unemployed and their famines, 
an economic level well abo\c physical subsistence in most cases a 
probably above the level on which most people had lived a half cen 
before We managed to do this in spite of an almost complete absence 
planning m the first chaotic years of the Great Depression Vet it is 
this country that the Depression had the most profound psychologic > 
social, and political effects, and that unemployment has become 
major nightmare Tins is simply another way of saying that the 
Slates today is the most mdustriaiized country, both in respect to 
imporuncc of manufacturing m our economy and m respect to the c 

tension of the industrial principle beyond manufacturing proper 

Tlic mam effect of untrap!o>mcnl is social and psjchological ’ 

ihc unemployed man becomes a non producer, an outcast who has 
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refused parlicipauon and membeisJup in society Long term unemploy- 
ment means loss of self respect, loss of initutive, and finally, m extreme 
cases, loss of sanity It is no accident tfait the Depression-shock” was by 
no means confined to those who actuaHy sufTcrud lengthy unemployment 
but hit fully as liard the men who never were out of a job and who may 
nc\ er have been in real danger of losing their jobs They lived for a dec- 
ade in the constant fear of being cut otf from access to productivity on 
the next pay day, it may well have been less of a psychological disturb 
ance to become actually unemployed than to go on living m the constant 
fear of being fired 

Precisely because the industrial system permanently divorces man and 
production — a divorce which cannot be overcome whatever tlie legal 
or political constitution of the society — •prevention of depression and 
chronic unemployment has become an absolute necessity for any in 
duslrializcd country Only if the citizen can be reasonably certain that he 
wdJ not be cast out from society and deprived of Ins effective citizenship 
by forces which he can neither control nor understand, can modern in- 
dustrial society expect to be acceptable, to be rational, to be meaningful 
to its members Otherwise it must become insane and demon ridden 

Tlte divorce of man from production thus makes impossible reliance on 
^'natural adjustment ” The patient may have a belter chance of fast 
economic recovery if left aloQc, but be is bkely to die of social shock and 
exposure just when he should be ready for recovery 

4 

Outside the old mdusirial territory of the North Atlantic com 
muniiy, the most profoundly revolutionary effect of the industrial ivorld 
revolution is its impact on the one institution on which all others are 
founded the family The family as a biological unit has always and 
everywhere been the center of emotional cohesion It has also been the 
unit of production With but few exceptions man and wife have been a 
necessary partnership biologically, psychologically and socially, and 
with but few exceptions children have always been integrated as much 
into die social as into the psychological unit Once out of their infancy, 
they were as much members, though junior members, of the productive 
unit as they were, by their birdi, members of the emotional and ritual 
communion 

In the most primitive civilcations, those of the hunter and fisher, the 
wife gathers root crops, berries and small game while the husband goes 
on his hunting expeditions, the cbildrca help the mother until the sons 
are old enough to accompany their father In an agnculturaJ society the 
cohesion of the biological, cmotionaJ, and productive family unit is even 
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stronget-perhaps &e major *e 

sistance o£ the family-farm society presides 

highly developed civilizations also J j ^ journeymen and 

over *e store and over the house, '"'^o junior mem- 

tices or at least as close observers of the f^y work 

Industrialization destroys this unit an iv residence the 

ciety The place of busmess is separate from * P fron, the 

iJcr goes to work m the plant or m the office, miles ^ 

home Wife and chddren are no longer f „*^Xe„,selves, 
work They may. mdeed, have their own jobs and go to work 
but even if they work m the same plant or the same office as the m 
the family they do not ^vork as a family umt. ^ 

This .'as iphicaUy shown one him^ed 
of the mdustnal system Chdd labor, the homrs ^ “^^rtry of 

by the Royal Commissions mvestigatmg the English Mtto 
the early nmeteenth century, was considered a by-product of m m 
utauou Yet when chddren of five were employed m cotton m^ 
or spin they did not reaUy do any work chddren of that age h d 
ways done The horror and degradation did not he m its bemg 
work but m its being work m the factory. When translerre 
weaver's home to the factory, the work was no longer the , 

Those children worked, mdeed, next to their mothers But ffiey 
work as children within the famUy They worked next to but n 
their mothers, and they worked as stunted adults rather than as enu 
In any iraduional society the mother of adolescent children is the 
symbol of strength, fulfillment, and social po.er In an mdustnal ^ 
the mother of adolescent children is likely to be a problem to 
and to society, e\cn if she has something better to do with her time 
to play bridge In a prc-mdusinal society the problem of the 
of woman” hardly exists The man may appear to hold the power leg^^ 
and ritually, but outside of a very small rulmg class relieved ° ^ 

necessity to work for its living the mother holds the power socially ^ 
nomically man and wife are necessarily equals because producuon is 
joint effort. In an industrial society, however, the wife and mother m 
be outside producuon, outside society .. 

The family is sull as necessary as ever as a biological and espec 
as an emotional unit In fact, its very divorce from society makes it c' 
more csscnual emotionally and leads to a glorification of moiherhoo . 
children, of the family uc so extreme as to betray the incrcasmg tension-^ 
especially as this cmouonal afiinnauon goes hand m hand with an incf^ 
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mg willingness to dissolve family ties m divorce On the one hand the 
family has become a luxury, children are no longer an economic asset 
but an economic liability It is no accident that industrialization and a 
decime m the birUi rate run parallel At the sime time, die emotional unit 
becomes increasingly precious, disturbances of the emotional cohesion 
which m traditional societies are not much more than minor nuisances 
become severe crises and the cause of maladjustments and neuroses de- 
structive alike to individual and family life 
The pre-iodusirial, non-Wesfern societies have no resistance Vihatcvcr 
against this attack on the traditional family, their cultural cohesion col- 
lapses under it as under a new plague But even in the West, where the 
weakening of the family has been a very gradual process, the divorce 
of family and society has had profound effects It is this divorce which 
gives our industrial cities their oppressive look, the look of a built up 
jungle This has nothing to do with poverty Indeed, Uie brand new car 
that stands outside so many of the neat Jive room bungalows in Detroit s 
working-class districts, or the new refrigerator or washing machine, only 
adds to the bleakness That the home and the family are no longer the 
focal pomts of social life is the reason for (he look of furiivcncss and im- 
permanence, and for the undertow of violence, lawlessness, and form- 
lessness beneath the surface gentility which characterize our industrial 
cities, and which contrast so strikingly with the beauty, the order, and 
the clear strong rhythm of the new industrial plant 

The mass production principle has further altered the coniiguration 
of society by introducing two new classes the new ruling group o! ex- 
ecutives and union leaders and the new middle class Neither existed 
sixty or seventy years ago It is the new middle class which may turn 
out to be the decisive social development of oar era In the first place, 
this group has been growing Uic most rapidly and wdl conimuc to grow 
rapidly In the United States, for instance, the cmplojcd middle class 
accounted for less than 10 per cent in the census of 1880 By 1940 it 
had risen to more than 25 per cent, and it is Ukely to account for almost 
one-tlurd of the population in the 1950 census In absolute numbers 
this means a rise from five to forty Cue or fifty mdlion men and their 
families in se\cnty ) ears 

By contrast with these new groups, all the older classes haic lost 
ground The mass production rciolotioo has completed the destruction 
of (he power of die land-owning anstocracy of the ancien regime which 
began two hundred years ago Bui il has also dethroned the ruling groups 
of bourgeois society the merchant, the banker, the capitalist Symbolic 
of this change is the slow but steady decay of the great merchant 
oligarchies the * City" m Undon, * WaU Street in New York, “State 
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Han-ard Busmess School annul at aj autonio- 

Change house, he now ™P JJ®, . mportant than 


. seeks employmeni v,iui a 

M7«mpan> It . not haC also lent 

rhl^sroranr^tWaswatn^^^^^^^^ 

“eadquaiters from WaU Street to the gosemment agencies m 
ton and from the City to the Bntish Tr^ury ^ough much 

Equally, the old middle class has lost m impo „re-mdustrial 

lesrthan die old ruling groups Seventy years ^E“ fes- 

middle class of mdependent small class ffl «' 

sionals, and family farmers was practically th y advance- 

rmnee It offered die mam, if not the only, cha^l 
menL It alone represented the sturdy ^ and the 

needs to mal e bearable the tension beb^een the indepen <= ^ 

dependent poor It has not dechned m of the 

sharply declmed m proporuomle the down- 

Amencan popubtion m 1880 to 18 per cent m 19-i , 

ward trend accelerated srace nrobahly 

The most important phenomenon m the J’ Joctolu- 

that the industrial working class— the first chddof the ^ 

uoa-has apparendy passed its peak both m absolute ^hl) 

proporuonate weight In this country it accounted m ™ / j„s, 

die same percentage of the population as it did seventy yearn S ^ 
about half All indicauons ate that the figure will dechne in th 
if the decline has not aheady begun In all the new mdustnes I ^ 
ample, petroleum, chemistry or plastics) the rauo of manual ^ 

much smaller, that ol the mdustnal middle class much higher, lb 
older uiduslres To the extent to which the older mdustnes 
themsebes (for example, the glass mdoslry) — and the process is 
ning along at high speed— they will employ proportionately lesser w s- 
camers and more salaried middle-class men 

AUo, Aithin the vscrking class a new shift from unsViUed to 
skilled labor has begun — rocrsiag the trend of the past fifty je^rs 
unsk died worker ^ actually an engmeermg unpcrfection B> definiuon 
skilled work can be done better, faster, and cheaper by machine 
the more the unskilled man is replaced by mechamcal tools, ihs tn 
men are needed to design these tools, to build them, to arrange ^ 
for production, to scn-icc them, and to repair them The new ^ ^ 
not manual skdls, boxeser, tbou^ their pracuuoner may be 
mechanic Thc> are basically mtcUcciual skills knowledge of prodi*-^ 
lion engineering, dralumansbtp, ^op-mathemaucs, metallurgy, ecco 
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mg, sJatibiics, etc In other >\oids» an increasing proportion ol the work 
mg claw IS being converted mto the new industrial middle class into a 
new bourgeoisie 

The new middle class emerges as qualitatively, if not >ct quantitatively, 
decisive for the new industrial society Certainly it is the allegiance of this 
class that will determine what kind of political sjstcm a mass production 
society will adopt The new middle class is as dependent on its jobs and 
on access to die organization as are the workers At the same lime it does 
not ‘do the work’ but establishes the pattern, it is tlie carrier of this 
social inicgralion It is a working class in its economic status, it is a man 
agcnal class in its function The determination of the social status of this 
class, with Its ambiguous position, is one of the major decisions facing 
mdustrial society, to enable the members of this class to see the whole 
IS one of the major problems of the mdustrial enterprise On its solution 
depends to no small evtent the solution of tlie problem of citizenship in 
industrial society, and wiih u both the social cohesion and tlie economic 
cfliciency of die industrial order 

The disillusioned Soviet wii who said twenty five years ago that the 
inevitable development of history was not toward die victory of the pro 
letanat but toward die victory of the secretariat spoke prophetically 
This IS the new class whose members have yet to sec the whole of which 
their work is a part Their blmders are a menace to Uve functioning of 
modem industrial society, and for their enlightenment we have only the 
feeble devices of publicity or that ongic abracadabra of modem manage 
ment, the organuaiional chart Actually this middle class of technicians 
14 the offspring of the mass production principle they are not orplians 
but the true inheritors of a revolution which lliey scarcely recognize 
much less understand 

5 

The big industrial enterprise is the representaiive mstituuon of 
the mass-production society In the first place U determines the mdivid 
ual s view of his society A man employed in a small shop even a man 
cn?pJoyed m ihe corner cigar store apparently far removed from the 
world of Uic big enterprise, still judges society by the extent to which its 
basic promises and beliefs arc fulfiUed m the big enterprise He docs not 
consider his own store typical he considers U S Steel typical His own 
rclauons with his employer may be cxceUent for instance yet he wiU 
consider labor relations to be poor and the worker to b^. exploiti-d if the 
rclauons between die big enterprise and its workers are unsatisfactory 
He will consider tliat his society gives a high standard of living if the 
employee of the big enterprise enjoys a high standard He will consider 
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U,at h. socety fulfiUs .. pro... ot «or— . Ur. b. enter- 
prise gives adequate chance Jor advancement jt actuaUy 

' Bufthe big surprise is also represen abve m 


a auutiav-*- •■—j 

But the big enterprise . an industrial society m the 

symbolizes die new organizmg p P a mineralogical mu- 

purest and clearest form. 1“' “ f ^hich the mineral 


just as the perfect crystal in a ““' pa 

;eum presents m perfect form the organamg prmc.pl. which 
always tends to Mow m what^er *npb U “ Vermont-thmly 

As an example, let me use the state m > industry 

setUed. poor, without even a smable city ' ® Companies em 

Nme out of ten factones have fewer than hfty employ , mp 

pl^uigmcrethanathousand men can be counted on 

of the mdustiy— espcciaUy wood worhmg, which is th ^ 

also marginal, produemg goods tor a dete'^e'l 

marUt to attract any of the big manufacturers In f ^ppped 


marUt to attract any or me big manufacturere in mis ported 

effort . bemg made, through a state founded Smts of 

Bureau of Industrial Research, to mUoduc. mlo the very s 

r mdustry die produeuon and organ- 


our mdustry the produeuon ana maritciius 

m;a— . of L big enterprises The Bureau "as 

izcd the elements of a “production hue m a L, jajout, 

employees, and it has applied time motion studies, scientifi P 

and assembly Imc techniques to a fumiture plant employmg 

Even this rudunentary use yielded very substanlial results 

output per worker by a fifth, and cut costs and waste m nbont m 

proportion In other words, the efficiency and productivity ot 

business and its ability to survive improve directly m propot 

ability to make of itself a large enterprise in mmiature 

Perhaps an even better lUustrauon of the representative 
enterpnses is the development of the family farm The Vermont ’ 
with his small property, his poor, rocky soil, and his very short 
season, has been specializing m dairy farming ever smee the ^ 

railroad car made possible long-distance transportation of milk an 
products But during the past twenty five years the character of ^ 
cializalion has been changing profoundly Where before he specia 
a product, he can now — with little exaggerauon — be said to 
m one process He no longer grows his own fodder In many cases 
longer raises his own cahes He feeds fodder grown in the Midv>^ 
South to cows bought from a breeder He also no longer processes 
milk He deUsers the raw milk to a creamery which processes it ^ 
liscrs it to a distributor The disinbuuon of this apparently so s ^ 
product requires actually one of the most compheated orgaiuzaboDS 
our entire economy — and one based on such mass produeuon prm 
as the breakdown of the operation into simple component operalionSv 
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synchronization of the flow of materials and sub assemblies, and the ui- 
lerchangcabihty of component parts 
The farmer docs not even male his own butter, tlie butter he buys 
comes from Wisconsin or Iowa, fifteen hundred miles away Sometimes 
It is not even economical for the farmer to keep his own mill for Ins own 
consumption but cheaper to buy his supply m the store Outwardly little 
seems to have changed, but actually the Vermont dairy fjrmer~or the 
Iowa corn-hog farmer, the Minnesota wheat farmer, the citrus grower 
m California — has become a link m an agricultural assembly line It 
would be ditficult Co say who his •management” is or where it is, but he 
is surely being managed His processes, his policies, very largely even his 
actual operations are laid out for him by the machinery o\ cr vvhicli he has 
very little control The only positive action left for him is to go on a “milk 
strike” — the very term is significant Tlic farmer’s relationship to the 
economy and to society has become increasingly remote as well as m- 
crcasmgly complex Almost as much as the man on the automobile assem- 
bly line he needs to understand what he is doing and why, and it is almost 
as hard for him to obtain a view of the whole as it is for an accountant in 
Washington 

The big enterprise is the true symbol of our social order It is the sym- 
bol in the sense that its internal order and its mtemal problems are con- 
sidered the characteristic order and the pressing problems of an industrial 
society even by those who are not, apparently, ailecied by them directly 
It IS the symbol also in the other meaning of the term It is the place where 
the real and the effective principles of our social order become both 
visible and tangible In the industrial enterprise the structure which actu 
ally underlies all our society can be seen, elsewhere it can only be felt 
Above all, in the industrial enterprise alone can the problem of our in- 
dustrial society be grasped and therefore be tackled 

The development of the new insututions of a functioning and free in 
dustrial society is the most urgent task facing the West today It is pre- 
eminently the responsibility of the United States In the first place, ours 
IS the most highly developed ladustrial country Out wealth and produc- 
tivity make it possible for us to work on problems which in other countries 
have become so inflamed by class war, poverty, and tension as to be far 
too sore to touch On the other hand, we are perhaps m a more critical 
situation than any other country, precisely because ours is such a highly 
developed mdustnal system Indeed, all evidence indicates that we have 
only a very few years — ^perhaps a decade, perhaps a quarter century, 
certainly no more — to tackle it successfully 

As the originator and prime mover of the mass production revolution, 
this country has become the greatest power and has risen to world leader- 
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so far, however, ft. 

„ology We have no social ^^use this mass prodnc- 

pohcy, to go with the techno gy P V g.^dustrial culture or 

tion technology is a „odel of the political 

social order can resist, the such a model to im- 

and social mstitutions for an mdustrial ag produce 

itate and learn from, the mass pro uc j^^jr^otion If the model is 
decades of world war, chaos, despa . industrial society, 

not furnished by the West, if it . not a model of a free mo 

UienitwiU be ftc model ofaslaveindusmalsoc.^^^^^^^ 

Change m the “system, however radical, ij industrial 

fact, the basic problems of mass production napitahst, 

enterprise are exactly alike whatever the sys e , “system ’ 

socialist, communist, or fascist Indeed, whde i^,„hich 

will not affect the basis, the real problems of on .n^ f j„d- 
lie in the new institutions, the solutions wc shall wiU 

for the problems of mass production order and mdusma 
decide under which “system” we shall live and, especially, 

that system shall be tree . , ...n.rb rends our 

The great, the final, issue m the conflict of ideologies of 

world IS over the principles and beliefs on which the net ^ 

the industrial order are to be based Our great “f yon of the 

solve the problems of these new mstitutions through the appho ^ ,jnt 
beliefs and principles of a free society that ate the heritage of ft 
uadition It IS basically a conservative task the mtegration „ 

on the basis of the best of the old But it is a conservative task r 4 ^ ^ 
boldness, courage, imagmalion, and the willingness to go 
fundamentals 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 WTial have been the effects of the introduction of mass prodo 

techniques on pre mduslnalizcd civilizations? jporc 

2 How does Drucker make clear his idea that mass productio 

than an industrial technique? Why docs he call it a princip 
socul order? ■ inUC^ 

3 Explain carefully the modem meanings of specialization an 

rrvlUCUO^ 

4 Trace the pnncipal effects of the mtroducUon of mass pio« 

5 In what wa)S ts the “big industrial enterprise" rcprcscnlauvc 

iiiction” 

6 WTiat arc the implications of the “revolution by mass proou 
the United States? 

7 Explain the division of the essay into 3 parts 
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8 Is the essay prunanl> exposibwy or persuasive? Can you separaie the 
explanations from the arguments? 

9 How does Uus essay compare with the one by the NAM? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you feel that Dracker is justified m calling the changes brought 
about by mass jaroducuon a revolubon? Explain 

2 To what extent has mass production had an ctTect on education as you 
have experienced if* 

3 Can you suggest any specific changes in your high school or college 
training which might help young people to meet the challenge of miss 
production) 

4 How can life for the ordinary person in s mass production society be 
made a satisfactory experience? 

5 Do you think mass production has been worth what it has cost in 
human values? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 How an assembly line works. 

2 Ford s contnbutioo to modcra life 

3 The advantages (or disadvantages) of mass production 

4 1 prefer some ihinp handmade. 

5 Creativity man era of mass production. 

6 Macbines and men 
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Dotvii oti the J'arm — Tsfem Sfyfe 

The industrial rcvoluuon has been slow coming to agricu!iuf<>— 
but It IS well on the way The process was recently described m statistics 
by C J Capt, Director of the United States Census, m a talk to the 
National Rural Life Conference He showed that the output per worker 
in 1940 had seven tunes the value of the output tn 1870 He noted that 
in 1920 only one farm m 2S had a traeftw, ui 1940 >t was one sn fotu, 
and m 1945 it was one farm m three Widi this mcchamzaiion, ihc ex- 
pected has happened the number of fanns has decreased by half a 
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mJhcn while *e average o£ farms has mereased from 140 a« to 
nearly 200 His Ogures show that the changes are 
years both for mechanization and for increased size, than they 




greatest repository ol statistical information The facts he cites are 
accurate and significant But his statistics do not and 


has happened to the manner of life m the rural community o un 


has happenea to me manner ur mv ... u.w — . . ^ 

stand that one must examme the behavior of tlic people mvo 


situation and the form that their society is taking . 

I three communities in California’s mdus 


Let me take you to 

agriculture One of these is Wasco, a town of about 5,000 persons, 
rounded by farms both large and small engaged m the intensive, in 
anized, irrigated production of potatoes, cotton, sugar beets, an s 
specialty crops Arvm, the second town, has much the same 
Its farms are predominantly large, and the largest was part of a 
which plead nolo contendere to a suit claiming they violated the e 
anti trust act Dmuba’s farming is similar in that agriculture ^ 
and requires much labor and machmeiy, but m this case the farms 
uniformly small Because of this difference m farm size, the three ov 
give us an msight into the effects of progressive degrees of industri 
tion — Dinuba, Wasco, Arvm All arc, however, well wiihm the 


of farming that can only be described as mdustrialized — that is, where 


II Id, " ^ 

production mvolves mechanization, large mvestmenls of capital, 
above all, labor hired in the same impersonal, production line mamter 
that of urban mduslries ^ 

To be understood, the picture of the industrialized farm communi^ 
must be set m contrast to that of the American farm community ^ ^ 
eral This latter picture has been stereotyped, and is widely kno\vn 
reflected m the dehberations of Confess, and we can permit a me 
of the body to trace its major features 

The habits and customs of agnculture of necessity have been differ®!** 
those of industry The farmers and workers are thrown in close daily co 
V, ith one another They in many cases eat at a common table Their y 
attend the same school Their families bow together in religious worship 
discuss together the common problems of our economic and political hfe 
farmer, his family and the laborers work together as one unit In the tim®® 
stress, m the handling of livestock or pcnshable agricultural commodiues 
impending epidemics and at many other times the farmer and laborer 
stand shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy This develops a unity 
interest which is not found in industry This unity is more effecuve to rein 
labor disturbances than any law can be 


This IS the ideal of American rural hfe — a stereotype reflecuog 
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that exited, say, at the turn of ibc century It still has substance m many 
parts of the country, especially m die com belt, where it has its deepest 
roots and provides the farmer widi the greatest economic advantage!, It 
does not reflect the reality of rural life in the cotton South, where it vyas 
always subordmated to the plantation system, or of the Southwest with 
Its hacienda tradition But most particularly, tt docs not agree with 
life in those areas where industrialized agricultural production techniques 
have been adopted, in California, which may be called the cradle of 
industrialized- farming, and in soine other regions as well We may note 
the imgatcd areas of Arizona and Idaho, the Yakima Valley m Washing- 
ton, the Willamette and Hood River Valleys in Oregon, the beet sugar 
areas of Colorado, the Rio Grande and Winter Carden areas of Texas, 
the berry regions of Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Michigan, 
the Florida vegetable and citrus area, and tbe truck and vegetable farms 
of tlie Middle Atlantic seaboard 

These special regions of industrialized farming already loom large in 
America’s a^icultural production But the pattern is spreading beyond 
tliese specialized areas to engulf large acreages of the wheat and com 
areas of the prairici and plains Paul Taylor reported this trend from 
personal observation, and documented it as early as 1941 in Harpers 
Magazine Tltc trend is implied m the figures, given before by Capt of 
the Census Bureau, on increased sik and mechanization of farms Un- 
checked, the trend will engulf all tlic commercial farming areas of the 
nation Where supports for small (arm operations exist, as in areas 
brought into production by the imgation works developed under reclama- 
tion law, and by the development of the TVA, small farms nny continue 
to dominate the local scene But even such areas, if they arc engaged m 
commercial production rather than predominantly for local and on farm 
consumption, wiU be drawn into the vortex of the industrial pattern, be- 
cause of the economic relationships which they must accept 

The industrialization of our farms first affects the personal character 
and conduct of the farmer Then, U brings into rural life an army of 
agricultural laborers whose means of subsistence is directly comparable 
Xo that o? city Vaboitr vVa t'aw.’miAVy i wi'K 

kind of upper class Taken together these three changes alter the relation 
ship between man and man m the community m many Ma)s, all of which 
bche the description of rural life as one ui which the common mterest 
prevails over minor disagreements 

Before he would say anything further, one Wasco lamer told me to 
set down that “farming in Caltloma is busmess, it is not a way of life 
Another observed that the old dumb-bcUs just can t farm any more ’ 
What did these men mean'’ They meant that the farmer, if he is to be 
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successful (the very Because he is 

must adopt the viewpoint of a . j ( p^rcs which might 

m fact a business executive ^“due^on in California 

be cited in proof Here arc some 

is cosUy, with land running from S300 , j indicated 

times A better measure is the cost of P'f of pouitoes 
diat It cost nearly SlOO (at acre, depending upon 

Har\csting costs an additional S50 to S P acres— they say iQ 

yield Thus annual production costs on a ,„doirun to 

Wo that no ‘■successful ‘ farmer remains o smaUer 

at least 56,000 Many a busmess enterprise m America 

annual capital ouUay than this minimum-sized farm 

If the Wasco farmer is to be financially success! niaking 

hnliel^rnkc abusincssman Hemust spend 

sure that his capital— or the capital he has boirowcd y v 

return Amounts such as he deaU with cannot be msur y 
economies-such as doing his own repairs, being „n- 

house, or millrmg a famdy cow The successful 

cemed with the long straight furrow as he is as- 

column If he can't hire a broVer's services, he must P““ ^ 

siduous m his devotion to figures and friends m the market “ t, 

than a mmimum operator, he may mtegrate his 

vegetables, wash his own potatoes, or carry on other P 

mg acuvities If he is really big, he may even make ha own 

own ha own timber m some datant forest Inevitably, he a a P ^ 

and he learns that ha own mteresa lie mote duecUy wi* h ^ 

success than with ha mmot economics He a not a laborer 

pded by the California Extension Service from several 

cotton growers' records show that the value of the farmers o 

reptesena only 2 7 per cent of ha producuon cosa, and tha 

cena of ha mcome doUar may be attributed to the sweat ot ^ 

brow Most of that dollar comes from what the busmess econo 

“managcnal ability ” ,c too 

As a busmessraan the farm operator is concerned with costs, 
if he exammes his own accounting figures, he knows where his ^ 

heavy m the hired labor column When the Extension Service eco ^ 

exammed the cotton production costs m California they found ina 
half (54 per cent) were costs of hued labor Naturally, the 
producer, the greater is this labor cost. Thus, as a busmessman, tn 
operator is concerned with the wages he must pay, and his interes 
wages IS a very important fiictor m the character of his community 
Incidentally, the California agncultunst does not call himself a 
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save when a is pohncaUy expedient to do so In Cahtornia, any plot o£ 
ground producing agricultural commodities is a ranch, however small, 
and the producer is a rancher Tlie grower does not align himself 
IinguisUcally with the working farmer, but identifies himself with the 
romantic figure out of the Wests past to express his economic and social 
status as a business executive 

It should be emphasized that mechanization hasn’t done away with 
the need for labor any more than it has m factory production Farm 
work IS done by persons characteristically hired by the hour or day, or on 
a piece-rate basis Even when farms are small, the number of resident 
farm wage-workers — not to be confused with the traditional hned hand, 
who IS about as plentiful m California as the dodo — is equal to that of 
farmers That was the proportion m Dinuba, the small farm town ^Vhere 
farms are larger, half or more of the population are wage laborers, but 
in Arvin, where the large fully industrialized operations predominate, the 
wage laborers constitute more than four fifths of the population of the 
agricultural community 

America has learned, if not from Senator Robert M La Follettc’s able 
mvestigations or from Carey McWilliams, then from John Steinbeck, the 
nature of the farm worker s life and opportunity m California It is not 
necessary here to go into details concerning the poverty, low wages the 
rural slum conditions, the ceaseless migration in search of jobs The hard- 
ships suffered by underprivileged farm workers are a source of muluple 
human tragedy and cannot be ignored They continue despite govern- 
mental action during the ’30s, and despite the rich war years and post- 
war years that have followed But here we may view them as symptoms 
of underlying social problems 

For we are concerned with the character of the society that has de- 
veloped under industrial farming It is a society of social classes, and class 
distinctions rest upon the kind of livelihood a man has Jn industrial agn 
culture, those who perform the menial tasks — the picking of fruit and 
vegetables, the irrigating, haying or milking — are a group apart When 
industrialized farms are small the ‘ rancher drives a tractor, but he will 
not manipulate hand tools Such work is degrading, and those who must 
perform it are not company for the emancipated The farmer finds him 
self ui a socul class with the merchants in the town, and socially distant 
from those whom he employs to do his work He does not share a com- 
mon table with his employees, nor meet with them around a cracker 
barrel, nor worship with them on Sunday Frequently he never secs them, 
even on modest enterprises, because they are handled ’ by contractors 
They may live m shacks furnished by the operator or m similar structures 
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—tlie local mcichanl, the sucxessful a . , great business 

They arc replaced by new leaders largely ton.h d by ^e g 
enterorues Iroin outside the community Thus m wasc , 

:e"prSntative of the Pacifie Gas and “ Wenta- 

“unoffieial mayor” by local hfornm Edison Com- 

uves from the Bank of America, the Soul'n'" 

oany the oil companies, the great cotton factories, a y 

refd; of the locaf branches of small ,10^10™ 'the 

together with the big farm operators or their local man g 

‘ehm and eltert great influence oser “-"’“^rfinTvc ot more of die 
For instance, fifteen Wasco families 

town’s leading civic organizations, and ci^t of hese P „„y,de 

of outside corporations Local merchants «l„ally 

corporations offer severe ,„1 hte of tl« 

hard to maintain then position in the social P“' „^orabeo 
community They complam that the time and ,„oaftW, i«. 

execuuve is subsidized by their ouUide employers They rcc gn 
that these outsiders, by the very nature of theu ^"'P'‘»™ ^"ihe 
first consideration to the interest of their '"’P'°>'‘="’ ^ bet they 

community They do not deny the sincerity of their „.ty 

recognize that the corporation executives, sent to the locM 
at the pleasure of the coiporation, by nature olfcr “ j 

“grass roots” leadership from that of one who was bom and 
part of the community, with his economic and social tics "“I' 5Up. 

The crackcr-barrcl democracy of rural life is thus Zjje, a 

planted m mdustrial farming by a class society There does 
middle class of merchants, mechanics, and small farmers, 
oriented to the money-value system set up by the leaders 1 
class is more numerous where farm units arc small, and tew ^ 
large-scale farming has taken over, but everywhere it =PP^^” jrot 
waning The great bulk of the population consists of a landless, “'P ^|y 

working class with few economic and fewer social ucs, and co p 
without social standmg or means of social expression m the com 
The workers on the one hand, and the corporation executive. 
chants, and growers on the other, form separate social classes r > ^ 
social classes m the sense that modem sociologists use that termj^tha 
say, they do not regularly have contacts with members of the 
except when necessary for economic purposes, they live differen y 
hold more or less different attitudes and values As a matter of ^ 
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wodujg class, though jt now consists chiefly of native w hites, is the legatee 
of racist atUludcs which have for nearly a century been held with respect 
to earlier laboring groups in California, the Oriental and Mexican 

&grcgaiion along lines of occupation and wealth is fairly sharp The 
social clubs, service clubs, and community affairs rarely include any of 
the working people and none of the farm laborers, though these have 
bought homes and settled m the community Perhaps the most tciling 
evidence of this class fcelmg lies in the fact that for the most part the 
farm laborers worship m separate churches from the members of the 
upper class It is not lliat they are prevented or even actively discouraged 
from going to the ' better” churclics Social segregation works more 
subtly Nor is it merely a matter of choice of religious ideologies The 
class feeling of segregation was repeatedly expressed to me byfann labor- 
ers who refused to go to the upper-class churches because they ‘wouldn’t 
feci at home,” or because tlicy didn't have the proper clothes and pre- 
ferred to go "where you can wear any old thmg ' or simply because they 
fell like being “w iih people of my own ‘class As a result of this feeling, 
most of them go to no church at all, while many go to the newer denom- 
inations, where there is more membership participation, less formality, 
and a heightened emotional tone Some make this change contrary to 
their doctrinal preferences To some extent, of course, the spiritual needs 
of a depressed group are different from those of people comfortably sit- 
uated, so that there arc special appeals to many workers in the more 
emotional religious observances 

Religious segregation cannot, of course, be viewed with alarm, re- 
ligious preferences, from whatever source, arc a matter of individual 
choice But religious segregation is symptomatic of the degree to which 
social differences influence the behavior and activities of the citizens of 


our industrialized farm communities 

TTie real test of democracy lies m die raaoner in which public decisions 
are reached The exclusion of the laboring majority from decision mak- 
ing, and the antipathy toward the workers as a class, is the real hallmark 
of the substitution of class society for the social democracy of tradiUonal 
American rural life In Wasco, for instance, some county ofBcials were 


considering changes m their county operated cemetery district They 
went to the service clubs to get a ‘cross section of public opinion,” a 
cross-sccuon which excludes, by the social exclusion of the local class 
system, all the wage laborers in agnculture—those who would be the 
most likely to use the facility under discussion In Arvm, the exclusion of 
laborers was more poignant Here a county oflicial told a sen ice club 
of farmers and merchants that they should tell him how they wanted the 
laws enforced— he didn’t ‘ want to do anything that would tun labor 
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out o£ the town" Wage 
population 


workers consUtute 80 pec cent of Arvm’s 
elected officials In 


Even unincorporated communities have some there was 

Wasco a school board electron is generally ^ ^ 

no opposnrg candidate But when rumor * “phones to 

“relief candidate wnte-in,” the upper class went f 

warn then friends to vote rn the late afternoon m ^ 

such attempt The townpeople P°d and «ouId 

the workmg people might be represented on the school board, 

“e?d.e scLcls "The vote that year was double the pre«dm but 
not a vote was cast for a farm laborer A minister m A^m said 
reason his town was not mcorporated lay m the fear * ‘ „ 

element would gam control of the community In a meeting 
Wasco to discuss mcorporation, the propriety of votmg by rest 
ers was openly questioned because “they have no real interest in 

munity” Many of them ate home owners i farm- 

The incidents from communities m California’s industrialized t^_ 
mg area illustrate the manner m which life has changed in the rum 
viroiunenL The stereotypes employed by politicians and 
way to a social order partaking of the city Some of the direct enec 
giant farm opetauons have already been pomted out An analyse ot s 
conditions m Atvm and Dmuba offers a duect test of these effects 
two towns are closely similar m the commodities produced, the 
of production and the mode of farm production But the farms m 
average nearly ten times the size of those in Dmuba In Arvm, m 1 j 
only 9 per cent of the land was held m units of eighty acres or less, 
against 56 per cent in Dmuba 

The differences between the two towns are also strikmg Dinu 
population IS 20 per cent greater, and jt has a higher average leve ^ 
hvmg Dmuba has far more civic improvement — pavmg, street light>^ff» 
sidewalks, sewers, garbage service, parks, and schools It has a far nc 
social life, with more clubs, churches, recreation facilities More sig^ 
candy, it has an elected body of officials with direct control by the ^ e ^ 
lorate An analysis of organization and church membership showed ^ 
Dmuba offered less of the social segregation which could be foun 
Wasco, while Arvm’s segregation of social classes was far more uitense 
than that of either of the other two 

Most significant is the composition of the two populations Arvi" 
consists chiefly of the poorly paid, low security wage workers, and p ^ 


of these, for reasons mdicated, take no part m community life Over 


half 


of Dmuba’s population is made up of farmers, merchants, or other wbd® 
collar workers This greater proportion of “middle class” people stems 
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dircclly from the fact that the fanns arc small It is furtliered by the fad 
that the smalhfann community support over twice the number of busi- 
ness establishments and these gross about tivo-thirds again as much retail 
business as the Arvm merchants The middle-class element composed of 
a large body of persons who are economically independent, socially 
acceptable, and above all, rooted in the local community, greatly 
ameliorate (he effects of industrial farming 

But the effects of large-scale operation reach a community like Dm- 
uba, and it, too, is influenced by industrialization One must avoid the 
pitfalls of a myopic view The small town is not the true social universe 
in modern society The inhabitants* lives are not completely circum- 
scribed by their community, as was the case in pioneer days On the 
contrary, the local towns are merely geographic segments of a broad 
society which similarly is divided into social classes In everyday life, it 
means that the distant banker, merchant, or farmer has social access to 
people of sunilar occupation la Wasco while their wage earning neigh- 
bors do not. It means that ideas and attitudes spread horizontally, that 
the city banker may influence the local leader against his own neighbor, 
wltom he actually does not know Contrast this situation with our tradi- 
tion of local democracy. 

Outside inlluences determine behavior lo the most signiflcaot aspects 
of personal relationship m (he commuoity A poignant example is the 
determination of wages The large groivers of California have for many 
years met to decide what wages they will pay in the coming season for 
various operations It is an open meeting, but working farmers And it 
ddBcult to travel hundreds of miles to attend, and one may wonder what 
ilieir influence would be if they did Hie wages established in these meet- 
ings are adhered to by the large farmers, and the small ones are expected 
to conform Conformity is not policed, but the finance companies com- 
pute their advances to the farmer in terras of the established scale If a 
farmer, motivated by a kindlier passion than the desire to drive a hard 
bargain, makes up the remainder out of savmgs, he endangers fus rela- 
tionship with those whose favor be must retain Aside from these con- 
siderations, he IS producing m compctrtiion wsds the big operators Big 
operators have many advantages m buying and selling and it is hard 
enough for the small fanner to compete with them To compete and pay 
higher wages is a burden that the small farmer can rarely carry 

Tins example of outside influence on community attitudes and be- 
havior brings our attenUon to the roost frequent sources of conflict be- 
tween the rural social classes The class differentiation and segregation is 
not limited to matters of local improvement and community welfare It 
has the bitter taste of economic conflict, of labor-management relations 
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CaUfomui .gr.culture has known bloody strikes One of the ^ 

„ wTeo afd didnt end tdl two workers lay dead, not 

Arvm It . most s.gmfieant that dte strdce was first announ^ m ^ 

lyesiem Ikorker, published in San Francisco, m response to the seuni„ 

“‘S be^haTrS^i^^mutions of the 
industrialized fields, then, do not conform to the famdiar 
rural America But will the pattern be similar 
replaces the farmstead m Iowa and Nebraska, as the census gu 
cest'> The answer is > es, with qualtficauons , 

Every community, like every individual, has its own peculianU 
us own personahty The seaboard countries with their West In 
ported laborers will dispby patterns foreign to those of 
the Mexican workers m Texas* imgaied valleys and the Spanish 
cans m the Colorado beet fields each impress upon those areas m- ^ 
peculiar flavor Bui mdividuahty m personahty has not rendered nil ps) 
chological generalizations about behavior, and gencuc variation do^n 
nullify the medical concept of the normal mdividuaL So, loo, the 
sciences can comprehend mdividual vanauon along with basic pat 

ofidenut) j not 

Comparable studies to those upon which this paper is based nave 
been made in other areas, but evidence that a similar pattern obtains 
not entirely wanting The pattern of strikes during the *30's follow 
closely the distnbuuon of factory farm methods m the berry 
regions of Michigan, the truck areas of New Jersey, and the Honda 
tensive production areas In all these locations, too, we have the sai^ 
pattern of destitute bbormg classes eking out the meagerest 
from seasonal employment In such areas, the hired hand is replaced ) 
the migrant worker, as in California Stones of the importation of Me**" 
can workers from Texas to the Michigan region are more heart rendiflc 
than any that come from the contemporaiy California scene Where'er 
the laboring ^oup is also a separate racial or ethnic enUly, the social se^, 
regauon is, if possible, even more marked than m the Arvm of California- 
But the extrapolauon of the California picture to these other regio^» 
and bejond these to the future areas to come under mdustnahzing ^ 
flucnces, does not rest solely upon these data. It stems rather, from 
fact that the California situation demonstrates a basic causal relauonship 
For example, a similar pattern was desenbed nearly half a century ag® ^ 
an obscure doctoral disscrtauon on the history of Watertown, New Yof 
The town had a long history of agricultural production and social W 
patterned after the tradiuon dominant m America. The even tenor of tts 

wa>s — which mcluded high valuatmn on thrift, work, mdustnousness, 
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Act of 1935, the Wagner Labor RclaUons ^ 

protccuon of collective bargaining arc all “ih spectl draft 

workers This policy was continued during the war, wim sp 

exemptions lor farm workers plus hostili- 

chinery for determining wage ceilings Noth ng since 

ties has altered, and labor importation continues 

conditions of the farm workers can only be improved by the pp 

of fair labor legislation ♦ ni r,inrmo Farm 

In this context, the long and bitter strike against the Di g 
at Arvm offers a particularly telling lesson The 
Strike action is the National Farm Labor Union (A^) 
claims the support of approximately eight hundred members 
community, and these members have been on strike since *=2^ ^ ^ 

tember, 1947 The major issue is union recognition and the estab 
of machinery for mediating grievances The strike was called w 
Giorgio refused the union request to confer with respect to 
ditions at his ranch Although stale and federal mediation boards hav 
feted their services, Di Giorgio has rejected both In the absence o 
institutional techniques for adjudicating differences between managern 
and labor, it is obviously impossible to develop a settled labor - j 

It IS perhaps not so obvious that the small operator will be 
by the protection of the rights of labor, and the farmers ^ 

unaware of the fact There arc m America only a million farmers^ 
hire as much labor as they themselves perform The rest of America s ^ 
million farmers receive their mcome chiefly as workers on their own n^ 
What they get is based upon competitive prices, and they compete w ^ 
the cheap, unprotected labor hired by the few big operators The 
million operators who do most of their own work will benefit by 
increased wages which that competition will have to pay — a benefit w 
will go a long way to protect the institution of small farms agamst 
ravages of large scale holdings j 

Finally, the creation of small farms Congress has appropriated 
lions of dollars for the construction of dams and canals so that million 
of additional acres can be brought under mtensive, industrialized pro 
tion Chief among these arc the TVA, the Columbia Basin Project, ati 
the Central Valley Project of California It will appropriate much 
to contmue the growth of America According to a law first passe 
1902, the water developed under the United States Bureau of Reclame 
lion must be distributed to holdmgs of 160 acres or less This la''' 
known as the acreage limitation law, and was created out of fear of 
very social consequence of large land holdings which have just 
described A major development under this law is the Central Va ; 


Act and the machinery for the 
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Project, whicli IS to bring a railbon acres of land under culuvaiion The 
dams arc built and most of the canals arc constructed 
In 1944, m accord with the dcsucs of Uic large operalois, Represen- 
tative Alfred J Elliott of Tulare County, California, attempted to exempt 
California from the !au Tins attempt uas defeated after a bitter fight, by 
staunch Senators of the 78ih Congress who Jellied a multMnillion dollar 
appropriations act to get nd of it Senator Sheridan Downey of California 
has introduced new legislation to the same effect If it passes. Congress 
will not only lose its opportunity for creating small farms in California, 
but will give large farm interests the perfect tool for similar acuon in all 
future programs of land dcsclopmcnt 
Congress and the people cannot stem the march of industrialization, 
they cannot move bacl. the clock to an earlier, simpler time But Congress 
and the people can create a modern democratic rural society by construc- 
li\c legislation in terms of rcaliiics, Ians that will preserve and create 
small farms operated within the new industrial tradition, but maintam- 
mg an urban kind of social democracy 


NOTE 

MVasco was visiied over a porjoJ of about eight monlhs lo 194041 
and a rather (latailed mvostigalion was made of the oalure of ils social 
life, Arvin and Omuba were studied in 1944 specifically to determine the 
ciTects o( large scale farming upon them A detailed report on this last 
problem will bo found in Waller Coldschmidi, Small Business In the 
Community A Study in the Central Valley of Coltfornia on Sffeets of 
Scale of Form Operation Report of the Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business Senate (79lh Congress Sec 
end ScMiOfl), Government Pnniiog OlRce Washington DC December 
23 194S A delaitcd account of the three towns. With particular emphasis 
upon Wasco, appears ui my As You Sow (Harcourt, Brace 1947) 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 How 1 $ farm size related lo sgncultural mechanization? 

2 Describe Uic tradilionaf slereoiype of Afe on the farm 

3 Explain the elfccC of lodustrializalion on the character and conduct" 
of the fanner 

4 How does jnduslnalaaljoo affect farm labor? 

5 Who make up the new upper c/a«es in farm communities? 

6 How do Arsin and Duiuba compare as farm communities? What ac 
counts for the differences? 

7 Is the situation desenbed by Grfdschnudt peculiar to Caltfomia? Ex 

8 What arc the three elements of a good farm program as listed by Cold 
schmidt? 
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FOR DISCUSSION vi. the 

' S“..'rsrrspTcScR^rourabr^a^ 

3 Are the results ol farm mechamzation problem? 

«,lh Urge scale industry suggest any stays ® process 

4 To ssbat extent should social controls be cstabUshed over tn 

5 \vlSt1ie”I^'v°a°ucs of individualism and how ean they be presersed? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 
1 Down on ihe farm — old style 
2. Farming as a way of life 

3 Problems of modem farming. 

4 The ads antages of rural bfe 

5 Farm labor and city labor 

6 I was raised on a farm 

7 A democrauc society needs (or does not need) dirt farmers 


B;MUJ.UlnV WARD . ^ 

born 1314 WAS educated at Somerville College Oxford ^ 

took an boiiofs decree m Pbilosopby Politics and Economics c 
a former governor of tbc Brilisb BroodcASImg Corporation an 
/ortign editor o/ tbe Condon Economist 7» addition to ^ 

paiiipblets sbe is Ibc oulbor of The West at Bay and Policy or 
West Uhe Illusion of Power, Copyright 1952 by The 
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Jlie illusion oj Power 


It may seem curious lo call ihc nineteenth century an a£® ® 
ircmcnJous ccriamucs Ii wtincsscd controversies as personally tioz* 
and mstiiuuonall) far reaching as the weakenmg of traditional ChrisU^ 
iiy before the onsbughl of rationalism, Darwmism, and the nign 
ciuicum Nor docs it seem possible to put together m the same 
flood of confidence views of society as apparently opposite as those of ® 
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Marxists and of Uic Manchester school But an age is marked not by 
those who fight the rear-guard acUoos— which, on the whole, the Chris- 
tians and the traditionalists did a century ago Tlie stamp of an epoch 
is given by those who look forward, and the rcnnrUble proof of the 
underlying certainly of ilic naiciccnih century is that the prophets, 
whether iliey were the liberal prophets of bisscz faire or the Marxist 
prophets of the exact opposite, wtre more strongly united by certain 
underlying Uhefs, prejudices, and indeed blindnesses than they were 
divided by tlicir bitter quarrel over property and social organirauon 
Liberals and left-wing revolutionaries shared the same faith in a world 
w inch science would completely lay bare and in a species of history which 
moved mcxorably from a less satisfactory past to a more satisfactory 
future The content of this progress might be dificrcnt but the sense of 
direction was identical Even their quarrel over the ownership of property 
had a curious family resemblance For the hfarxists the good of society 
depended upon common ownership For the liberals, the good of society 
and freedom itself depended upon private ownership The form of ihcir 
controversy thus excluded the jiossibihty that decent social forms might 
not depend exclusively upon ownership at ai! Behind their bitter dispute, 
they shared a profound materialism 
Even more remarkable than these shared beliefs were perhaps the 
shared indifTcrcnccs The * new thinkers of last century shared the same 
kind of blind eye ft is true that the Communists foresaw all sorts of 
disasters so long as capitalism survived Imperialisms, wars depressions 
dictatorships would follow m catastrophic flood Jn this, the Communists 
had more prescience than the liberal reformers who expected a painlessly 
progressive future But Marxist ihoughi must be judged not only for its 
insists into society under private ownership but for its prophecies of 
society under public ownership, and here liberal and Marxist were signifi 
canily alike in what they ignored 

The hbunl assumed that the working of economic laws with the 
mmimum of state intervention, would lead to a peaceful mtemational 
division of labor, to harmony and plenty within socisty and to a growing 
unity of humanity— ro Tennjson’s federation of the world and parliament 
of man Equally Marx foresaw, once public economics had replaced 
private interest, die unity of mankind, the withcnng away of the state and 
the reign of peace and brotherhood 

The profound issues which both systems virtually ignored were the 
nature of power, its effect on human personality, its congealing at the 
level of the nation state, and die conflict or reconciliation of national and 
international mtercsts EquaUy both systams glossed over the relauon of 
power to die kind of institutions industrialism was likely to create and to 
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U..^do£.ea.ofconuc;-by.d^^ 

—which science was placmg m the ban^ property, hut 

recognize evils and dangers m a prospect of public owner 

his acuteness vanished m a rosy haze ? The^ejtraordinaiy 

ship The liberals hardly even recognized the dangers . 

seme of progress, of history thrusting forward from p 
precedent.” of knowledge growing and coffl- 

of prophecy-hberal or Marzist-hard down on the singi 

mon track 

2 

This peculiar feUowship m optimism is quite 
the quahty and the extent of the frustration that ^ „ Urree 

men and women m the Western world durmg the last ° , 

decades The hberal has seen his dream of progress shattered y 

fuUy as horrible as the most avid Marxist could foreteU 
parucularly m the thirties, some liberals *, h “mess- 

dream by turning to Marxism— just as other hberals. the libera 
men of Europe, for instance, resorted instead to Fascism ^ 

But the respite was brief, for Communist society has shorn itsen w 
e\en more disastrous and repellent than the catastrophe ndden 
the decade before the war Not only has the vision of process ^ 

IS precisely those poieniiahues of modem society to vrhich progr 
thought m the nineteenth century devoted almost no alientioa tna 
make a mockery of the earUet dream 

No one fully foresaw the mass state, the mass city, mass 
mass enlcrtamment No one foretold the sudden blowing up of me ^ 
market and seaport towns into monstrous ‘conurbations” pac e 
tight as ant heaps The organization of factory life m factory 
coming of large scale agncuUurc, the advent of total war — the 
cance of all these things lay below the horizon of confident ninctee ^ 
century thought Only a few prophets and seers — men of the stamp 
Thorcau or a Ruskin — could know by intuition to what behttlmg o 
the coming of all these \astncsscs mi^t lead 

Institutions on such a scale were bound to pass bejond the capacity 
ordmary mdividuals to control The need to manipulate mass organ 
uons called for new l>pcs of managerial technique The civil servant 
executive director, the union leader, the party boss found that the tnr 
of power were collecting m tbcir hands It was the power which ^ 
contexts became the strangle bold on society of the Commissar an 
secret police 

This concentration of power which now bears Burnham s tiUc 
managerial revolution” can be understood by hmdsighl to be inscpara 
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from the new techniques of mdushy and science It was not foreseen and 
perhaps even we, with the evidence befons us, can still be stanled by at 
least one smgular feature of our contemporary centralizing of authority 
It has a phenomenally impersonal quality Power has been seized m the 
past and tyranny is the oldest form of government Such despots as 
Frederick Hohenstaufen even created bodies with a family likeness to die 
Black Shirts or the NKVD of modem tunes But die brutality, the 
power, the flamboyance and display, were all mtcnscly personal and the 
groups and organizations were subordinate to the astonishingly individual 

character of the prmce or duke or condotuere djey obeyed and sened 

or betrayed The dictators of today ate of a very different stamp As 
Edmund Wilson has pointed out ‘It is no age of authentic leaders in the 
departments of statesmanship or thought, Stalin and Hitler were pro- 
duced by the swarm, m the manner of queen bees ” 

Confronted with these realities of a social order so alien to human 
personality and human freedom, men and women m this century have, 
not surpnsuigly, lost their sense of the old certainties Science is known 
as both liberator and destroyer, the outcome depending upon the de- 
cisions of men to whose behavior science provides only the most un- 
specific clues Trust in progress has undergone a sundar modification 
Progress m the sense of progression no one doubts, for society docs not 
stand still But the direction may be up or down Perhaps one of the 
clearest statements of the changed attitude towards progress can be found 
in the New Fabtan Esscys recently published in Britain by members of 
the Fabian Society->-ihe group that has long acted as the brains trust of 
the Labor Party Tlictc Mr R H S Crossman writes So far from 
viewing history as a steady advance towards freedom, we should regard 
exploitation and slavery as the no/mal state of man and view ihc brief 
epochs of hbetty as tremendous achievements “ And m the same para- 
graph, Crossman throws overboard the basic materialism of so much 
earlier Socialist thinking when he says *&>cial morals, freedom and 
equality do not grow by any law of economics or politics but only with 
the most careful cultivation ’ Material conditions cannot be relied on to 
produce the good hfc Its achievement must depend upon the social 
conscience of an active minority, and this conscience will be dormant if 
reformers base their policy * on Ihc materialist fallacy that material 
progress makes men ciiher free or equal " 

it is not only on the Left that the old dogmatisms has e weakened 
In Europe today there arc only scaiicred remnants of the old crusadi^ 
liberal faith It is true that there has been a considerable revival of lib- 
eral economics since the war, with die idd reliance on the market as an 
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.couom. regulator and on compeutton But th. ts not so^mu^*e 
revival ot a phdosophy as a pressure The 

Petamist-state control, ivartime economics “ e'°op 7^ *eir lack of 
remarkable point about the Liberal par ,j,e Kristian Consetv- 

phllosophic principle and their f “7" coalitions 

rre'’:— Sdry“Jdea?o«^ 

Siropeanbusmess today But.thasnophdosoph.calpre^ 

In fact, only in the United States does die old belie 
diat free enterprise is the source and not *e “nineteenth-century 

But this oudook cannot be accounted liberal j"“dom for 

sense A hundred years ago the liberals and 

enterprise asked it as confidendy for •‘1“S, for education fo P^^ 
publication Confidence in progress and knowledge 
Lery accompanied the desire to limit "f^^tate niter- 

spheres Today, however, many of those who seek to '‘™‘ 
ference in business appear to welcome it m most 
ticularly in the sphere of thought and education In this they seern, 
fore, to have taken on the old outlook of nineteenth century co 
with Its deep distrust of popular enlightenment and iB urgen > 
political conformity. The spmt is rather of Metternich than o 

or John Bright mssing 

Perhaps the most obvious proof that the old dogmatisms ar p 
IS m the reaction of both the Right and Left, parucularly m fcur p. 
to what used to be the touchstone of politics— the question o£ j 

Uol of industry The Socialist parties m Europe, m their last mtema 
manifesto, abandoned the aim of public ownership over the who 
the economy Each issue, they decided, should be settled on its men 
this, they were greatly influenced by the British Labor Party, 
second thoughts on nationalization are little short of revolutionary ^ 
avant-garde of Labor thinking — the Fabians and the Socialist Union 
both published statements last summer limitmg the scope and 
of nationalization and attackmg the notion that it is the central, essen 
fact of Socialist policy . g 

The important Labor parties of Scandmavia and Australasia 
never put nationalization high on their programs And the se 
thoughts in Britain arc certain to have an effect m Asia In such couo ^ 
as India or Burma, slate action wiU undoubtedly play a very large pa 
the future, since there is no large middle class of potential entrepren 
upon whom free enterprise can be built up — another proof that free e 
prise, far from creating freedom itself, can only exist under certain p 
existing social and political conditions But m the last eighteen mon 
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both governments have underlined the need (o cooperate with forcjcn 
enterprise, and m India the Minister of Commerce has even praised pri- 
vate British firms as models and pace setters for local industry 
In spue of fervent affirmations to the contrary, supporters of free enter- 
prise have also changed their ground It is not simply that the established 
democracies of the free world fundamentally accept the idea of state- 
directed social welfare with all «s ramificaiioas They believe, too, in 
stale intervention to prevent catastrophic unemplojmciu or to regulate 
the intricate problems of foreign trade. 

ft IS also significant that the most conservative governments in Europe 
are those which are taking the lead m transferring Europe s iron and siccl 
and coal — the whole basis of the economy — to a new t>pc of public au- 
thority under the Schuman Plan However much the old fight for and 
against the state may still haunt party platforms and programs, the sub- 
stance of the disagreement has changed unrecognizably, the Ri^it con- 
ceding the state more power, the Left withdrawing m alarm from exces- 
sive state control The gap that remains is no more than experience, 
changing conditions, varying problems and pragmatic solutions can 
adjust Dogma does Qocenterm 

Yet if all the landmarks— of certainty or dispute — have vanished, what 
IS leU? Are vve reduced, as Matthew Arnold foresaw, to a darkling plain 
Where ignorant armies clash by night To a measure of darkness 
and confusion, we must be reconciled It is the burden of the time Bui 
there is more than that If, eighty years ago, men of insight could sense 
the coming of disaster underneath the brilliant surface of their society so 
today there seem to be signs of new thoughts stirring behind the im- 
placable visage of this century They arc, in a sense, implicit m what has 
already been said about out disillusion and loss of certainty Men lose 
faith and confidence because what has happened docs not match with 
ihcir ideals But the ideals remain, as yardsticks, as judgments and as 
dues to new lines of acuon and attack It is where the disillusion is 
greatest that one may expect to trace the beginnings of a new approach 
The core of contemporary disillusion is the conspiracy of uidusirialism, 
nationalism, science, and mass coramumcatjon to proiliscc an inbviman 
order of society Probably the really significant division in this age is no 
longer between Right and Left, or progressives and conservatives or 
radicals and traditionalists It is between those who, consciously or not, 
accept the new inhuman loiaJilarian order and those who do not. 

This ts by no means a straightforward division, for wc know that the 
totalitarian order can be reached as wcU from the Right via Nazism 
as from ilic Left via Coramuntsm We also know iliat men and indeed 
whole societies can fall into one type of totahuriamsm by ibc very cx- 
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of ros.s.anco to another brand j^feh^rac- 

early thirties was anti Communism II ts one conducted 

ter/ucs of so much anti Communism today, particularly 
‘by excommunots, that ,t brmgs “;n by 

methods to the fight against totatormnism 
many ex Communists is full of sueh phrases as toBl 
crisis,” and - historical necessity” It gives the nightmare impr 
belonging to the ihmg it attacks , ,1 

Nor IS this proneness to totalitarian infection simply a tnatm 
ogy There are men and women who arc what one might 
to^htanans-tbose whose passion for power and whose ^ticng* j 
bition are satisfied, not repelled, by the opportunities for . 

manipulauon ollered by modem mass organization and means or 
mumcation In business, m trade union activity, within the civil » 
they are the active agents of centralization and dictatorial con _ 
newspaper owner, for instance, who uses the megaphone which tias 
attached to his mouth by the extent of his publications in order to is 
twist, conceal, and manipulate the news or to lash up pubbe m^ 
fear and violence is a totalitarian A politician who exploits a radio ^ 
sonahiy to gel mass hysteria on his side is a lilllc Hiller Trade u 
bosses who fake branch votmg, business leaders who exploit a pro 
market to extort monopoly prices — they have the tinge of 
them and contribute, like the hidden workers of a coral reef, to the u 
mg up, cell by cell, of an mhuman centralized mass society 

It IS therefore of httle use to apply cxislmg labels to the new divisi 
m soaety It cuts across them all and is itself, so far, without definiuo^ 
or slo^ns But it can perhaps be given body by an attempt to desen ^ 
some of the policies which it seems to inspire and the principles up 
which It appears to draw Such a survey must mevitably be fragmen 
and lacking m defimtion Only hindsight gives certamty and the fu 
Sion But even hints and premonitions are significant The cloud no & 
ger than a man’s hand at last brings the ram , . 

It was to the industrial worker that Marx looked for the revolt 
would brmg about the classless society, and although the developmen 
the Western workmg class has very largely belied Marx’s predictions, 
was not wrong m foreseeing that their dissatisfaction and protest w 
play a central part in the development of mdustrial society 
properly, without stake m the community, exposed to the hazards o 
unemplo>ment and to meanmgless repetitive work, they were the anooy 
mous units out of which the ant society seemed most likely to be D 
It was m fact the unemployed workers of Germany who, m their 
bons, turned to Nazism and Communism after 1 929 
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to nationalization In the statements of principle ^ 

ans and by the Sceial.t Union dm * jtv m *e fact 

alization" as an end in itself was considerably 

that state ownership docs not necessarily a l,,s jajy work 

sense of ' belonging” and of playing a ,,“ipa iL” the 

Indeed, the Socialist Union now makes responsible pn'd P 
[undamenlal aim of left-wing poliey in our growing managerul soei y 


The instrument of totalitarian rule has invariably 

the state, captured by a single parly and making absolu c 

on m own’eit^ns an/then, where power allowed, on its nd^bors » 

IS therefore not surprising that deeper teHeetion on the sml d 
responsibilities is another thread in the web of this century 
mg The change m mental climate is naturally more 
Left, where acceptance of state action has long been almos 
There are many symptoms of this new approach the mtcres 
centralization, the turning away from direct physical conuols ^ P ^ 
nmg to the more flexible methods of financial control, 
nationalization as a dogma It implies no retreat from the e j 
the power of government must be used purposefully for the ^ 

the community It docs imply far more caution about the man 
which the power can best be exercised ^ 

But m the matter of the sovereign state’s external relations, ® ^ 

admitted that both Right and Left, conservatives and radicals, ^ 
had in them a strong stram of absolutism It is not only the tomu 

•state They may 


who accept no claims beyond those of their own nation- 


have pushed the notion of sovereignty to hideous lengths But 
elusive rights of the sovereign nation has also been and still is a 
oughly democratic fallacy May one not discern here too, however, 
begmnings of a new trend of ihoughi*^ One strand is the renunciation 
imperialism in which Britain has been the pace-setter for the old co o ^ 
empires of Europe Another is the urge towards federauon, 
already produemg its first concrete achievement in the pooling o 
tope’s iron and steel under the Schuman Plan — a movement wbic 
undoubtedly owed much to American enthusiasm for the federal p 
pic and the example, from the federal United States, of what benefits 
federation of a wide area can brmg m terms of prosperity, freedom 
movement, extended horizons, and courage for new ventures 

Another strand m our new mtemational thmkmg is the new sense ^ 
mutual mterdependence which helped to create the Marshall Plat' 
may yet solve the problem of long-term equilibrium m mtematio 
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Uadc and make a fact of Western assistance to bacUard areas The 
notion of each state being sufficjcnt to itself and securing ,ts own inter- 
ests by unilateral action dies hard—just as, no doubt, five or six millen- 
nia ago, me primitive tribal instinct died even harder But once the West 
had been forced to abandon the optimistic nmctcenth-ccntury confidence 
that each man and each nation, by serving his own interests, automati- 
cally served the good of all, there were only two roads ahead, either to 
assert the primacy of power and of selfish nationalism or to seek a sys- 
tem of cooperauon The totaJitanans have chosen the former way. 
With confusion of mind and pcriutbalion of spirit, the Western powers 
arc edging towards die other 

These points of new growth in modem society sail lack coherence 
and dicy have not jet been strikingly expressed either in a political pro- 
gram or in the full development of a masicnvork — a book of the weight 
of a Discourse on Method, a Wealth of Nations, or Das KapiiaJ Indeed, 
it may well be that no strikingly original work will crystallize the new 
Ihmking since one of its most remarkable characteristics is its turning 
back to earlier ideas and older wisdom m the very process of trying to 
create a tolerable society in the post-atomic age Somerset Maugham 
once remarked that “great ideas are too important to be new'’ and there 
IS no doubt that, in strong reaction against the facile rationalism and 
naive confidence in science and material progress of the lasj century, 
men arc turning from institutions ami abstractions — such as class, dialec- 
tic, conditionuig, group mtercst, and all the jargon of superficial so- 
ciology — to (he central and eternal problem of man himself 
After a century of interest at conditioning and environment — an in- 
terest which has added permanent insights to our knowledge of human 
behavior — the pendulum is swingmg back to the human being upon 
whom the external influences go to work He is profoundly affected by 
his society — but in turn it bears his mark, and the more men strive to 
overcome die anonymity and irresponsibility of mass civilization, the 
more urgently they have to consider the quality of the individual citi- 
zens in It As die Nen Fabian Essays suggest ‘ Every economic system, 
whether capitalist or socialist, degenerates into a system of privilege and 
exploitation unless it is policed by a social morality which can only re- 
side in a minority of citizens ” Or, as a considerably shrewder observer 
of human nature once put it, “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but m oufsclves’’~not in our environment, our condiuomng, our col- 
lective excuses for individual irresponsibility, but in the choice of our 
moral will 

If, however, the crucial importance of individual will and individual 
action IS recognized again, there can be no escape from the further 
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problem of how men are to be ®°o!hlr ww^ ho" 

and to become the conscience ot th v;[,ose intcfifity, EC»' 

can society guarantee that s“PP y ? of the community 

erosity, forbearance, and charity th ^„5lh birthday, loobng 

depends^ Bertrand RusseU can “V- nvhatthe 
back over a life spent in the vanguard ot rationalist tnou^ , „ 

world needs is more chanty, J?” ji“inicr’cst is not the 

But how are the springs of love to be ‘‘"““I , part of 

answer Social conformity n not the answer principles 

the answer since, before you educate, you nmeteenth- 

are to be taught Here is the last and fundamental break f 

century thinkmg Neither material is it to be 

ment Ltoraatically generates good men and women How is 

ifwould be temptmg to give the answer in terms of rehgmn It « 
that Catholicism has recovered great influence in E p 
the mam forces behind the efforts at federation It is ““ ^^^^odist 
British Labor Party has become steaddy more aware of i ^ 

roots One can also point to notable conversions and o a la 
general interest m religious thought But what seems suU t 
IS one of the fundamentaU of any genume religious of 

of the need for help There were as many honest men at w 
Augustus*as there are today who said that only a rcwal o Sf 
charity and pie(as could save the Commonwealth There were 
men then as now who accepted the Golden Rule and believ 
should be ruled by love But it seems that they were more p 

more despaumg than we arc at the capacity of man, as ma , 
himself up, as it were, by his own spiritual bootstraps, to sha 
weight of custom and sin and encrusted self-mterest So it was ^ 
beginnmg of Christianity came, not as an mjunction to “love o ^ 
Other,” but as the tremendous news of God Hunself coming to 
cue, dymg and rising and conquering sm and death 

Of this type of awareness, our modern world shows not muc 
The revival of interest is m ethics rather than religion It is 
the Stoics, noble, well mtenlioncd, capable of immense good ^ 
not yet know whether humility will follow, and with humility, 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE ^ 

1 What does the author say were the chief charactenstics of to 

Ihe 19lh century? To what extent are these charactcnsucs co 

both liberal and Marxist thought? dustn^ 

2 How has the centralization of authority brought about by m 
ization contributed to our disillusionment? 
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3 Ifl Wards opinion js free enleipnsc the cause or the result of free in 
sututions'' Explain 

4 ^Vhal JS the most significant dtvuioR between people in todays world? 

5 What differences m thiolong about emploiinent, the workers status 
and the stale have Kime about tn recent years? 

6 In view of the oew emphasis on the individual human being what docs 
Ward have to say about the development of good men la our society? 

7 Make an outline of the article 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What IS a good man m terms of our present-day society? 

2 Do you agree with Ward that education is actually secondary tn the 
production of good men — or can education help develop ideas of what 
men should be as well as shape men according to ideas already devel- 
oped? 

3 Wbat can society do to help prevent the nse of totalitarian tendenaes 
m human beings? 

4 How IS one s personal code of cth cs developed? Does society have 
anything to do with the process? 

5 Why do you think it is (or is not) possible to achieve certainty in 
todays world? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 The totalitarian teacher 

2 Free enterpnse could not exist without free mstituuons. 

3 How to live in an uncertain world 

4 Educauon and free men. 

5 Everybody benefits when the worker benefits. 
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!7*ree Speech Js for BoU People 

The SIX proper aims of govemmcol meauoned ui the preamble 
to the Constitution are all supports of the three unalienable n^is 
named ui the Declarauon of Independence To form a more perfect 
union, establish jusucc, insure domestic tramiuddy. provide for ibc com 
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„,on drfcns.” .ra four ufforts m behaU of ‘'f' 
the general weUare and secure the blessings of liberty to 
our posterity” ate two efforts in behalf of the pursuit of happ nc s 
The right to life needs no definition The ' 'Sh' ‘ ° J’“”“Juect. that 
pmess IS defined diflcrendy by every man, which is to say, in “ ^ 

n cannot be strictly defined But althou^ men have 
“hberty” as capable of definition, the definitions have always ^ 
to dispute The framers of the Constituuon , ie 

one. takmg the gronnd that, like "life," the word defined i^clf, b 
people were not satisfied and it soon became evident that the mn 
ratificauons necessary to put it in force would never be 
there were added to the Constituuon an express statement oi 
word was to mean , . ^t 

Americans, who m 1787 were still for the most part 
least British, in origin, naturally thought of the British precedent 
a century earlier, in 1689, a new government had been formed m 
Britam The oppressions and, what one may suspect were sli m 
noying to the British, the stupidiUcs and downright idiocies of ® 
erament of James U had become mtolerable, so m 1688 the pcop e » 
threw him out and called to the throne his daughter Mary, w o 
manned the Dutchman Wdliam of Orange In those da>s _ 

a questionable choice, foreign, and not even royal, for Orange ba 
been absorbed by France and he was merely a Stadtholdcr, not a ' 
m Holland . j,. 

It seemed prudent, therefore, to make sure that he understood 
erues of Englishmen before he was permitted to mount the throne 
were accordingly embodied m a written document which N^as suom 
to William and Mary, and not untd they had both formally accepte ^ 
document as law binding the sovereign as well as the subject 
permitted to reign This document was called “the Bill of Rights, 

It was so highly regarded that it had become almost a sacred 'vn 
among all the people of the empire 

So when the American people noted that m the ongmal Constitu 
the liberties of the citizen were rather sketchily defined, they b^ 
They demanded that a Bill of Rights be added to the instrument, a® ^ 
not until It was promised did nmc States ratify Accordmgly, the 
Congress m its first session submitted twelve amendments to the S 
ten of which were adopted,* and have since been known as the 
Rights So when the preambles say * liberty” the word must be accep 
as It IS construed m Ae Bill of Rights 

The first article m that Bill — which is the first amendment of the 
sUtuUon — takes up the negaUve aspect of the question It reads 
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gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
1 iting die free exercise thereof, or abrnjgmg freedom of speech, or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of grievances ” 

The wording is curious ‘ Congress shall make no law . . " Congress 
IS not merely forbidden to touch these things, it is forbidden even to try 
to touch them Religion, speech, and assembly ate not proper subjects 
for discussion by Congress In the whole passage there is only one modi- 
fication, the assembly protected must be peaceable No protection is 
guaranteed to riotous mobs 

Religion, speech, including printed speech, and public discussion in 
peaceable assemblies, are all matters m the field of opinion Worship 
and utterance have to do with what a man thinks, what he docs comes 
later What the framers of the Constitution say on this subject is abso- 
lute, admittmg no doubts, no exceptions, no modifications except “peace- 
able" applied to assemblies, and assemblies involve movement of bo- 
dies as well as activity of minds 

This means that the framers of the Cbnstitution drew a clear distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of liberty, liberty of movement and liberty 
of tiiought, or freedom of the body and freedom of the mind. Freedom 
of the body is limited by the simple fact that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time Hence, where I am and have a n^t 
to be, you cannot have a right to mtrude, your liberty vanishes when it 
comes into collision with my right, so any law drawn by sane men must 
admit that freedom of the body is not and cannot be absolute 

But the men whose thinking dominated the country in 1787 believed 
that freedom of the mind is of a different order It can be, and they 
thought It should be, absolute While two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at tlic same time, two minds can hold the some thought at the 
same time, their doing so is, in fact, the basis of all society Since they 
cannot know that they are thinking alike until they express their thoughts 
to each other, it follows that absolute freedom of speech is an essential 
condition of absolute freedom of mind 
One of the most diduential men of the tune, Thomas Jefferson, put the 
idea into words so eloquent that they have been remembered and quoted 
ever since “I have sworn upon the altar of God," he said, "eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man Without 
doubt he used the word ‘ tyranny” m the usual sense of oppressive and 
unjust rule, but m the beginning ‘ orant” meant any absolute ruler, even 
a null! and beneficent one, and it is highly probable that if an>onc had 
questioned him Jefferson would have said he was hostile to that form 
of rule, also, when it is applied toihc muulsof men 
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But aU this raters to a man's nght ^ th= ^ 

that IS bis thoughts, not his emouons or his wishes HaUng, 
filot’thinhing. and when a man uses words -PJ- ^ 
when he stands up and eurses his enemy m a P“P‘« i,w 

ercismg the right ot free speech guaranteed by the Consutuuo 
assumes Uiat what he is really trymg to do is not to express an opmj, 
but to provoke a fight, and maliciously disturbmg the peace is 

the same way. a he is not an opmion If one had 
hely, ‘On February 20. 1781. I saw Thomas „ ifi- 

he would not have been expressing an opinion, he would ha 
mg a he He did not thmk anything of the land, for a man 
thmt without a reason and there would have been no rcMn m 
If, however, he had seen a tall, sandy-haired man whom he 
for Thomas Jefferson take some other man’s sheep there woum 
been a reason, although a bad one, and the man might have 
pressing an opmion, Jefferson ^^ould have allowed his nght o 
subject only to the condiuon that he offer proof of what he sai 
had no proof, any honest man would thereupon offer 
ogy and whatever amends he could make, and a dishonest man 
be compelled to offer ihcnL That is the basis of the modem law 
libel and slander, which is aimed, not at the expression of honest op 
ion, but at the propagauon of lies 

There u an explanation of the extreme position taken by the 
of this repubhe on freedom of the mmd It is the fact that the 
government <ind, for that matter, all other governments, had behe\ 
necessary to bmd the minds of the people to mamtam pubhc order 
theory was that all government would go to pieces unless the pc 
mamtamed at least an outward respect for then rulers As a matter ^ 
fact, it IS a sound theory, the flaw m the icasonmg was the 
admit that it is possible for the people to be their own rulers 
American people ever lost their respect for themselves, the Ame 
government would not Ust long. 

But if you admit that respect for their governors by the 
essential to pubhc order, and if you admit — as monarchies assum 
that the people cannot be their own governors, then the theory of ^ 
tion held by the government of George ni was reasonable enough. ^ 
1781 Thomas Jefferson was governor of Virginia Ten years earlief» 
1771, he would have bern not only governor, but also ruler of 
by grace of the king, the final authonty, but m 1781 be was governor / 
grace of the people, and not a rukr, but the people’s agent. 

So in 1771 It would have been sedition to say pubhely that the go' 
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nor stoic a sheep, if it were a Ire, but if ttuc it would have been twice 
as scditous, because it would have shaken faith in all government The 
immunity from criticism accorded to nilers was designed to protect not 
SO much the men as public order 

Once the people became their own rulers, however, this reasoning 
fell to the ground Self respect cannot be established or maintained by 
law, and it would have been preposterous for the British to enact laws 
forcing the kmg to respect a rascally governor, simply because he held 
the title by grace of the king The American people are the sovereign 
power in this country and have a nght to know the whole truth about 
their agents Hence, if a governor steals a sheep it is not sediuon, it is 
patriotic duty for any man who knows about it to inform the people 
That IS one reason why it is ordamed that Congress shall make no law 
abndging freedom of speech 

So in 1787, when the Constitution was framed, our forefathers did 
everything within their power to cstabbsh freedom of the mind as abso- 
lute, admitting no exceptions and accepting no modifications It was, 
however, freedom of the mind, not of the emotions The right is guar- 
anteed to a man who is thinking, not to one who is merely hating, or 
envying, or, on the other hand, idolizmg, and therefore lymg 

To dispute this is to deny that chose men knew the English language, 
for their words are as plain as it was possible to make them — Congress 
shall make no law respecimg ' rebgion or abndging freedom of speech 
Congress cannot even forbid an establishment of religion AU the states 
have wntten sunxlar clauses in their own constitutions,'’ but if one had 
not there would be nothing to prevent its setting up a State Church to- 
morrow Congress could do nothing about it * Congress shall make no 
law abridging freedom of speech or the press Since the only just rea- 
son for discussion in Congress is to determine what laws shall be made. 

It is clear that the Founding Fathers mtended to prevent Congress from 
even talking about these subjects They are separated and removed from 
the field of government 

Furthermore, the intent is proved by deeds as well as words Freedom 
of religion, of speech, of the press, and of assembly was not decreed 
without opposition There was a minority in the ConsUtuiional Conven- 
tion that regarded them all with grave suspicion, and that minority m 
eluded men as able as John Adams and Alexander Hamilton During 
the second administration of President Washington the party to which 
this minority belonged became the majority party, elected Adams to the 
Presidency, and once m power proceeded to enact the Sedition Laws of 

These were a reversion to the old British— really European— idea that 
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,£ the great officers o£ state were subjecterJ to cnuosm tote 
the laws against libel and slander, the government would be 
oered, so it was made a crime not only to tell lies, but also ^ 
disrespectfully of the President, of Congress, and of ° 

ficeholdcrs Even if you told the truth it could suU be disrespectful, 
if disrespectful It was cnminaL 

The reacuon against this law was so terrific that it destrojed ^ 
Adams was not only defeated for re-election, but neither 
ilton ever held national office again, although they were two o 

men m Amenca c ,1 » nn La«'S 

Adams was especially unfortunate In the first place, the Seal 
were not his idea, and m the second his support of them ° ^ 
tnbutable, as the majority of the voters came to believe, solely 
rogance and persona! vanity He thought he saw pretty goo 
for legislation of the kmd Conditions then were cunously s 
those of today Abroad, the mightiest army m the world w^ 
hands of men whom Adams could only regard as bloody mmdea t) 

These men were loudly and frantically boasting that they meant to 
whehn and abolish every other s>$tem of government m the ^ 

impose their own upon the conquered nations, and they seemeo 
the way to domg iL That system was to John Adams an it 

csty of democracy, like the Soviet government of Russia to * 
claimed to be more democratic than the democracies, but it 
own people no real freedom and mamtamed its power by one 
dnppmg purge after another The French Jacobins shocked and 
fied conservative Americans fully as much as the Russian Conito 
did a century and a half later ^ 

At home, too, Adams confronted a situation with which this ^ 
tion should be able to s>mpathize A small but noisy mmonty of 
can liberals, those endowed with more enthusiasm than judgment, 
gone crazy over the new ideas proclaimed by France and were ^ 
displaying more Io> ally to France than to their own country lu ^ 
mgton s time the Jacobins had sent here a diplomat worse than any 

Soviets have dispatched to this country, he fitted out privateers to A® 

• raise 33 
and 

down the country denouncing the President and calling on 
to repudiate his leadership He got so bad that Secretary of State ^ 
ferson, although he w-as sympatheue with the French Revoluuon, 3 

vised the President lo demand ihu Genet srecalL p 

Nevertheless, the poison conunued to work. It was easy for 
believe, when he came to the Presidency, that the criticism direct 


lean ports and sent them to attack Bnlish shipping, be tned to 
American legion to fight with the French army, and he went up " 
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1 ^ was not m fact the expression of real opinion, but an effort to serve 
. France by damaging the United Slates Tins was certainly natural Most 
of us are tempted to attribute bad motive to those who speak slightingly 
I of us So Adams saw one newspaper editor after another thrown into 
; jail, or subjected to heavy fines, for criticizing the administration, and 
the country came to believe that he was, if not actuary a tyrant yet, in 
the way of becoming one That finished him At the same time it reaf- 
firmed tlie words of the Constitution as meaning exactly what they said 
Adroit Jefferson, following Adams as President, accepted the verdict 
and acted upon if. He immediatefy released every critic of government 
still held m jail and remitted the fines of others This consututed acknowl- 
edgement by the executive branch of the government that the people’s 
judgment was to be accepted So both by action of the people at the 
ballot box and by formal admission of the government itself, it is 
established that freedom of speech, especially as regards criticism of the 
government, cannot be abridged by act of Con^ss 

But all this happened between 1787 and 1801 A hundred and fifty 
years have passed, bringing enarmous changes, and the pessimistic view 
of Adams and Hamilton is held once more by a strong party that may be 
now, or may soon become, the majonty party In 1 951 the President of 
the United States appointed a commission under the chairmanship of 
Admiral Nunitz to inquire into the matter and to advise bun how to make 
freedom of opinion consistent with aational safety * This is an admission 
by the executive lieparunent that the goverament has responsibjJmes wiih 
regard to tins problem — an admission perhaps forced by Congress 
through Its various investigating committees 

Jefferson would have said that this problem cannot be solved by 
process of law In fact, he did say that no process of law is necessary 
His first inaugural address proclaimed his stand in these words If there 
be any among us who would wish to dissolve this union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it,” 

But that was m IbVt, anh since ’iWi 'a gnsTi ’araity ‘limigs brave 
changed, including, perhaps, the aliilude of the American people 
Furthermore, Jefferson did not say that error of opinion may be tolerated, 
and stop witli that, he added, ‘ where reason is left free to combat it, ’ 
which IS a condition, and a very important one Suppress, or handicap 
reason, and the whole situation is altered 

For reason doesn’t work like lightning It must have time in which to 
operate, and if there is no time it is certainly handicapped and probably 
suppressed That is what Justice Holmes meant when he said that while 
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freedom of speech is a right, it doesn’t r'’e“on”to “o 

shout “Fire'” in a croivded theater, for m that situation reaso ^ 

ume m which to work This great judge smted 

1919, when he wrote a famous dissent in the case 

SIMS, he said “I thmk we should be "a hdieve to be 

to check the expression of opmions that we loathe a 

fraught with death, unless they so imminenUy threaten ^ ^ 

ference with the lawful and pressing purposes of the la 

mediate check is requued to save the country " 

It was on the latter part of Holmes’ reasoning that Huge jj-ho 

sentenced to prison in 1918 for no other crime 
There was no question that Debs, then the leader of th 
was expressing an honest opmion, but the ^ ’ 3 ,,eady 

opmion was that young men should resist the draft Wi 
raging, there was no Ume to argue about it, and Debs spe 
that ‘ immediate interference * menuoned by Holmes as ovem ^ 
nary rules The error of opmion could not be tolerated with sa 
cause reason was not left free to combat iL Such, at least, w^ 
raent of the government, and it was accepted by the Supreme ^^4 

Because Debs was a man of high character many people ^ tP 

by his being thrown mto jail bke a common criminal, some 
the conclusion that his case proved that the United States had a ^ 
its old bebef m freedom of speech But they overlooked the ^ ^ 
early as 1801 Jefferson himself admitted that reason must be le ^ ^ 
error is to be tolerated safely, and m tunes of great emergency re 
not left free This is, indeed, one, and not the least dreadful, of the 0 
of war Ciccro said, /;iter arma sileni leges, *Tn lime of war 
arc silent,” and although lawjcrs have vehemently denied it ever ^ ^ 
experience has proved to the common man that Cicero was n 

together wrong • ren^ral 

When he made his report to Congress m February, 1951, 
Eisenhower desenbed this as “a world m which the power of 
might is sull loo much respected ” Whenever military might is too 
respected, it is a ccrlamty that civil rights will not be enough 
This has been our cxpcnence throughout our national history ^ 
as war breaks out our concern for military success overtakes and 
overrides our concern for personal liberty This has led us into 
strange situations ^ ^ 

One of the most important protections of the citizen against t>ran y 
what lawjcrs call the writ of habeas corpus Literally, the words m 
“have the body,” and the wni is an order issued by a judge to a she • 
other arresting officer, to have the body — of the arrested man of 
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Wore (iie judge at a specilicti tune so that the judge may be satisfied that 
incre was a good reason for the man’s arrest. Before the wrU exjsted it 
was possible for the king’s police to arrest a subject and bold bun in lad 
as long as they hked without bringing him to tnal and giving him a chance 
to defend himself Men were sometimes aiT«tLd, held m prison for years, 
and then released without even being charged with a crime Obviously, 
then, the writ of habeas corpus is the very foundation of personal liberty, 
yet inter anna, while the Civil War was raging, President Lincoln sus* 
pended the writ, and nothing was done about it That is one instance m 
which the laws were silent 

During the first World War, when German spies were wreaking havoc 
ui Amcncan munitions plants and at ports where ships were being loaded, 
Congress enacted very severe laws against espionage, including under that 
terra not only overt acts of sabotage, but also talk that tended to dis- 
courage recruiting or to destroy confidence m the government This was 
a return to the old English theory that officials must be protected from 
criticism m order to save the whole system It svas justified on tlie ground 
that reason was not left free to combat error of opinion, and about 
eighteen hundred persons were prosecuted, some on very flimsy evidence 
There is hardly a doubt that people were punished unjustly under this 
law, but some deserved what (hey got Some probably were expressing 
honest opinions, but some were scoundrels who were bribed by the 
enemy, and it is Ukcly that fear of the terrific punishments inflicted pre- 
vented a certain number of other rascals from selling out War is always 
attended by injustice There is no justice m u when one soldier is killed 
while the man next to him escapes unscathed and comes home to Jive 
long and prosper But that is the fortune of vvar, and the only way lo put 
an end to it is to put an end to war 

The doctrine was stated by the same Justice Holmes m another cele- 
brated opinion (Schenck v United States, 1919) ‘The question m 
every case," he said, “is whether (he words used are of such a 
nature as to create a clear and present danger that they will bring about 
the substantive evils that Congress has a right lo prevent.’ The mere 
utterance of words may not be a crime, but the creation of “a clear and 
present danger” is a crime, whether it is brought about by acts or by 
words alone 

When the Supreme Court says the law is ibus-and so, that makes it 
ihus-and-so unless and until Congress changes it, or thirty six states 
ratify an amendment to the Constiluiion In this case Congress has not 
acted, nor has there been an amendment to the Constitution, so the words 
of Justice Holmes are ihc law of the land 
The quesuon is, do they mean a change ui the essential American 
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doctnne respecung freedom ofspeech^ It is ddHcuU 
cannot be ans«ered by studying either the lavs p^srf ^ 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. In the end, it wd 
the altitude of the Amencan people, mcluding you and me. 

Supreme Court of the United States can be *;Sl 

through the process of Constitutional amendmenL It is ^ ^ ^ 

process, but it can be done and it has been done,- so the 
people IS, m the last analysis, mote decisive than that of eith t 


or the courts , 

It must be noted that m the first case cited (Abrams v United^ 
v,hen he urged the necessity of protecting expression of opinions 
loathe and beUeve fraught with death,” Holmes was \mtmg ^ 
which to say, he was disagreeing with the majority of the o 

words,therefore,arenotthelaw,butmerely theopmionofJusucexi ^ 

However, the opinion of a great, learned, and honest judge is no ^ ^ 
lightly disregarded, sometimes it comes nearer the real behefs ^ 
people than docs the contrary opmion of the rest of the Court n 
case, if the people hold to their belief, the time will come when ® 


wUl be the law, for the people, not the Court, are sovereign. ^ 

In the great court of public opmion, therefore, the dissenting op ^ 
of Holmes m the case of Abrams cames just about as much weight 
is worth about as much consideration, as his coDCumng 
case of Schenck It is very much to the pomt to compare them bo 
the original doctnne, as set out m the Declaration of Independence 
doctrine ihcre stated is simple to the last degree, when any fo 
government — the word is “any,” not excluding our own 
destructive of liberty (or Ufe, or the pursuit of happmess) it is the 
of the people to alter or abolish it You seldom alter a form of ^ 
ment, and>ou never abolish one, without force and violence, but tn 
not disturb the signers of the Declaration, who were then and there p 
panng to employ force and violence to abolish the form of governia 


underwhich they were livmg. ^ 

In the beginning of 1776 the British colonial system was the Amc 
form of government But m the wumation of the people it bad 
destructive of liberty, mcluding freedom of speech, so they 
their determmation to kill it and did kill it Eighty five >ears 
Confederate States of America decided that its national safet> 
upon disunion and the perpetuation of slavery, this seemed, to the 
of the Amencan people, destructive of liberty and they deemed no go' 
ment fit to live at that price So they killed the Confederacy fti 191 ^ 
Imperial German govcmmcni appeared to threaten destruction o 
nghis of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happmess throughout the wo 
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3 SO the Araencan people joined with other democracies to kill it In 1 94 1 
' the totalitarian A;ws presented an even worse threat to iho^c riijits, so 
at immense cost in blood and treasure the American people helped kill 
j It Countmg (he British colonial system, the Confederacy, and die 
r German, Austrian, Turkish, Itahan, and Japanese empires v.c lia\c, 
singly, or jointly with others, d^trojed seven forms of government in 
pursuance of our belief that no goveroment has a right to protect its 
national safety at the price of the hves, liberties, and happiness of ilie 
people Two of these forms, incidentally, were American, and none of 
these wars was iou^t to acquire additional (en-itory or to collect large 
mderamties, so it is hard to see how our people could Jiave asserted more 
emphatically their belief that national safety is not the hnal consideration 
m making the laws under which we live 

The American doctrine is that a nation has no right to satety if it is 
tyrannous and unjust 

Once more v, c turn to Jefferson for a clear and exact statement of what 
we believed m 1801 Though the wdl of the majority is m all casts to 
prevail,” he said in his first inaugural, and he was speaking of the Amen 
can government, no other, ‘ that will, to be netful, must be reasonable, 
the mmonty possess (heir equal rights, which equal laws must protect and 
to violate would be oppression ’ Jefferson wrote the Declaraiion himsel/, 
so he knew that it contained the documc that oppression is rightfully the 
death warrant of any government, a warrant which the people may cxc 
cute at their pleasure He was at that moment taking charge of the 
executive department of this government as President of the United 
Slates, 80 he was admitting that only as long as he preserved the liberties 
of the people did he have any nght to their lojahy 
Thats flat There is no hemming and hawing, no backing and filling 
about it The government that becomes destructive of liberty is itself law 
fully open to destruction, it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish It ’ 

Arguing from dial standpoint alone one mi^i casilv infer that when 
the American government of 1951 jails a Comniumst not for anj thing 
he has done, but only for what he has said or written it becomes dcstruc 
Uve of liberty and forfeits its right to the allegiance of the people 

But there is that matter of reason being left free to combat error, men* 
tioncd ui the same speech There is that matter of clear and present 
danger at this moment embodied m the law of the land A principle of 
government may be as clear as crystal, jet when it comes to applying d«i 
principle to a specific case, cucumstanccs arise to cloud and obscure the 
business and touch off endless debate ^ 

This points also to be noted the dearand present danger to which 
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Hotaes referred, U not a clear and pr«ent 

for instance, may wm a majority to their way . dear 

ment has no right to prevent that, or ,viU binder 

and present danger must be danger that 
Congress m domg what Congress has an unquestioned 

So it aU comes down to an estimation of die na ore and estenj^^ 
danger. That estimate will nse m proporUon as ou 
“bside as our fears subside. It Tito’s Yugoslavia were *e o-dy 
munist country in the world, we should laugh at any ^temp ^ 
special laws to prevent the preaching of communism 
■^ere would be no clear and present danger, hence no e ^ 

fering with the utmost freedom of speech. It is becduse Commuaist 
powerful nation, and China, an immense lun®- 

ihat we admit the existence of peril whose magnitude tusufi 
tion of expression of opinion. how scared 

The fact U that how free we can afford to be “P_ , rauon o! 

we are. If we are not scared at all, we can be as free as the 
Independence asserted we should be. If we are 
nevertheless resolute— as the men who signed the j into 

can sttU be free beyond anything possible in a nation frign 

hysteria. hrave mot’ ** 

The American doctrine was devised by brave men for o 
the men arc still brave, the doctrine may be still good. But not 


iThe l»o ihal were rciccted relatcU. one to 
senUUvci, ihc other to compensation of members, neither jp 5 jrt 

Uon to individual liberty. TTius it seems that even as car y . ^ysr 

politicians saw the advanUgc of using a popular movem 
ideas having nothing to do with lU In this case they succceoc 
gicss but failed with the Slates. ^ment i* 

2Thc extent to which we have forgotten what our arc 

like is indicated by the fact that some otherwise inUUigenlpe P jj 

vaguely aware that every Sute has a consuiuuon of Us own 
can wnte an>’thing not specifically forbidden in the jjjuiuuon 

or Uiurping the powers of the Federal government. V" . jaw; of 
the Uruted States and trcaucs made under il are the supren con^ 
land, but not the only law, aral it is the Bill of Rights m his 
tution that is the chief protection of the citizen rourt cou^ 

> ^mc excelknl lawyers believe, how ever, that the Suprem ^Ijjh ^ 

and would do a great deal about it if any Stale undertook W i 

olficial church. But since none has ever tried, it is what ih 
moot quesuon. naevs ref'^ 

* Nimitzaiul most of the commivvioners resigned when Co P ,n\c»o 
to pve them what they regarded as a free hand in conducting 

gallon. The allair had become involved m partisan and W ^ 

* For instance, the Drcd Scott decision, allowing Negro 
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transported jnto free States and the dectsion holding the income tax tin 

constitutional were both rendered invalid by Consutulioaal amendment. 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 How does Johnson disbnguish between freedom of body and freedom 
of thought? 

2 What IS the reason for bis lengthy analysis of American history in the 
18th century’ What is its pertinence today? 

3 Desenbe the early struggle m America for freedom of speech, 

4 What IS meant by “clear and present danger 7 How must the doctnne 
be applied? 

5 ^Vhat reasons does Johnson gate for Amcnca going to war on several 
occasions? Would such reasons apply today? 

6 What 1$ the meaning of the dtte of the essay? 

7 This essay is somewhat persuasive Analyre the basic argument. 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What factors, jf any, inhibit tbe freedom of the press today? 

2 What evidence do you find of freedom of speech being curtailed (or not 
being curtailed) in America today? 

3 Why must freedom be for brave men? ^Vhat are risks of freedom of 
speech? 

4 How can we guarantee chat reason he free to combat error? 

5 What are the arguraentt for and against the invoking of tbe Fifth 
Amendment during investigations? 

fi What justifications are there for curbing free sfwech ut war time? Pur 
inga“coId'war7 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 John Stuart Mill on freedom of speech 

2 I would not (or would) allow a Communist (or Soaalist or Fascist) to 
teach 

3 Free Speech m the classroom 

4 When censorship is necessary 

5 Every man IS entitled to bis own opinion. 

6 The founding fathers are (or arc not) out of date 
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Chapter 



The Scientific 
Study of Man 



THE GLORY, JEST, AND RIDDLE OF THE \VORLl> 

ALEXANDER 



Juiroducthn 


The serious study of man and his relation to the world m 
which he finds himself, which for most of human history has been 
undertaken pnmanly by writere of literature, religion, theology, and 
philosophy, has in recent decades attracted the natural scientists A 
number of anthropologists, biologists, and sociologists are now con 
cemed with applying scientific techniques to the study of man as an 
animal Vvtth a biological history and man as a creature living in a par- 
ticular social community which has particular social patterns 
Later chapters, and especially those dealing with "Courtship, Mar- 
nage, and the Family,” ''Maturity,'* and "Emotional Health and Good 
Personal Relations,” will show various other ways in which psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists have been applying scientific techniques to the 
study of the minds and behavior patterns of men and women The 
present chapter presents one article by a biologist and two articles by 
anthropologists which approach the study of man from the point of 
view of natural science The fourth article, by a geneticist, points out 
certam limitations and roots of discord m this approach 
Earnest A Hooton, who was a famous Harvard anthropologist, writes 
on man as "The Upstart of the Animal Kingdom ” V/e need, he seems 
to say, have no illusions about our ancestry Man is closely related to 
the rest of the animal kingdom No doubt he is the finest flower of 
evolution as far as we know it, but he is still an animal, a result of 
adaptation to environment Such facts, Hooton points out, should help 
to keep us humble 

Julian Huxley, English biologist and writer on scientific matters, says 
in "Man as a Relative Being" that from the standpoint of biology man 
IS made of the same materiab as the rest of the universe combined by 
evui’otttJjT Mfi? j imiVA-iWOT m ways des^joed far iv-iAg 

on the earth Beyond other animals, however, man has developed mmd, 
a way of dealing consaously with the universe instead of reacting 
mechanically to it 

Man IS indeed infinitely various and m his different manifestations a 
more than sufficient subject for a lifetime of study Viewed ph>sically 
he IS a creature of his environment and his adaptation to it, viewed 
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anthropologically he is a creature of his culture Ruth 

her death in 1948 was Professor of Anthropology at Colum 

well known writer in her field, discusses man as a creature of h.s cu 

ture patterns m the third article m this chapter, ‘The Indivi ua an 

Patterns of Culture ” Just as he is physically, at least m part, a reac 
to his physical environment, so he is mentally, at least in part, a re 
tion to the climate of ideas into which he is born Whether e acce 
or rejects these ideas determines his acceptance or rejection y socie 
and often his own conception of himself The idea of norma ity is la 
volved, with often grave consequences to the mental health o 
dividuals Perhaps we could make our society a better home 
we recognized how much he is molded by the culture into w ic 


than an 


IS born 

The belief persists and develops, however, that man is more 
animal who has been made by his environment, physical 
Hdmund W Smnott, author of the last article in this section, 

Live in Two Worlds,” is a geneticist, sometime Dean of the Gra aa 
School at Yale, who is interested m finding some position interme 
between man as ape and man as angel which will make it possib e 
human beings to unite The Communists, he thinks, are united on t e 
wrong premises The West has failed to erect any satisfactory P * ® 
sophical system based on the true nature of man both as animal an 
spirit Accepting all that science can tell us about ourselves, he insis 
that by Itself it IS an incomplete explanation Weneed the religious ao 
the spiritual as well We must learn to ‘ live in two worlds 
Smnott points up one of the fundamental problems which 
almost any discussion of the nature of man Is he something special’ ^ 
IS what we think special about him merely what we have not succee 
in explaining^ If scientific knowledge continues to progress, 
Sinnott’s realm of the spint join the realm of the animaD Or will 
realm of the animal be seen more clearly as related to the realm of t ^ 
spirit’ Whatever be the answer, our idea of the nature of man v/ 
affect very senously our whole attitude toward life 
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08s; J9S4} u<>s?rof4^ssorofJntbTopoh^yal 7hrvar^ jrcm mo to 
»»«<> of hcs Jcjth 7{<; wrote jc»cn(«/lc anj hocks on arilhro 
po/oj//, .imofy the bUcr tt«e Why Men Behave Like Apes and Vjce 
\crj3 tidj Man’s Pogr Rehtions [Jbe ort^ino} urs:oti of ibts orticlc 
appearoJm the AroeticrnScbohr,Vol I'J Vo 3, the present torscon 
pTSt appecrej m Jfjffoto Sbapley et oi A Treasury of Saence, pub 
tubed by Jfjtpcr and Brotberi, i9i6 J 


Tk Vpstart of the Ainmal Xingdom 

The principal public function of the anthropologist is to instill 
into roan a proper humility, by reniinJing him of his humble origin and 
by dcroonsiraiing to him how short a distance he has come from his 
looser mammalian forbears and ta how prodigiously long a time 
Tlirough the long middle ages of life on the earth multifarious reptiles 
had dominated the scene — aquatic, aerial, and tcrrcsirial, herbivorous and 
camnorous, liny and gigantic, but generally slimy I think that by the 
end of (he Mesozoic Age nature had groun tu^d of dmosaurwfed up 
with tlicir egg$*>^nd felt ready for a leadership of brains Throughout 
this penod (here had been I) ujg low, or rather sitting high m the true 
cops, some little long snouted mscctivorcs who reproduced their young m 
higher mammalian fashion and suckkd (hem at the breast instead of 
laying eggs passm like reptiles In the fullness of time and at the begin* 
mng of tile Palcoccnc, perhaps sixty million years ago, there sprang 
from this order of mscctivorcs the first primitive pnmates, called lemurs 
These early lemurs were anunals of small pretensions and apparently 
sli^t evolutionary promise They had longish snouts, laterally directed 
eyes and very modest brains but they possessed the most precious of am 
mal endowments, adaptability This adaptability is essentially the faculty 
of grasping an environmental opportunity and following, not the luie of 
least rcsisiancc but that of grcilcst opportunity Literally and corporeally 
this ability to grasp an object and a situaiioa was centered m the pre- 
htmiJc pcniodociylc hands and feet, equipped with flat nails instead of 
claws and with thumbs and great toes which could be opposed (0 the other 
digits These sensitive members could encircle a faou^, pluck a leaf, pick 
a flea or convey an edible object to the eyes for examination to the snout 
for smelling and to the mouth for lasung These hands and feet were not 
only prehensile but also tactile orpns which enabled their small tree* 
dwelling owners to explore ihe world and to become conscious 
various parts of Ihcur own bodies uiacccssible to most quadrupeds Their 
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greatest importance was not m being conveyors merely ^ 

S but mUier of messages to the brain “hich now beganJo_^^^^ 
something more than a sensory receptacle and a 
movements The lemur brain began to record 

visual and tactile impressions and to allocate to lo 

nervous eortex definite functions-motor, sensory and “f°““ . 

short, these lemurs began really to exercise their brains and to mand 
mtelhgence The hands called to the brain and the latter P 

assuming the function of direction and guidance „f arboreal 

Let us pause lot a few moments to consider the advantages . 
life to a smaU and weak animat A tmy terrestrial animal has w J , 
largely upon its sense of smell to warn it of the approach of cnem c 
to enable it to find food Its visual sense is of comparatively sli^ ^ 
because its horizon is restricted by its neatness to the ground _ 

a world of tall grass and underbrush It “noses Its way through c 

suppose this small animal climbs a tree It gets up out of c wc 
away from the clutch of enemies, it has a chance to sit up aft 
around Arboreal life puts a premium upon the visual sense an 
olfactory function diminishes m importance The animal ° ^ 

for Its food rather than to sniff for it Agility and motor coordma 
essential for moving about in the trees and avoiding falls On g, 

no nursery school could be more ideal for a small mammal 
hensilc extremities The origmal equipment of five-digited ban 
feet with opposable thumbs and great iocs allowed the anunal to 
an object of whatever shape and size and the absence of protrusive c 
encouraged the use of the finger bulbs for tacule discrimmalion 

The dietary afforded by the tropic forest was varied and stimulate 
omnivorous habit— extremely useful for cvoluUonary survival as a j 
who has hved m a boarding house should know Nuts, fruits, e » 
leaves and shoots for salads, birds’ eggs, grubs and even birds ihetns 
if these could be caught — here were plenty of vitamins, and sufficicn 
light was handy for those disposed to climb to the top of the trees 
Parental care, too, was necessitated by the arboreal habitat 
young of mammals are relatively helpless Those secondarily adapteu 
arboreal life must be reared m a nest or carried on their mothers n 
until they altam the strength, agility and experience to pursue their p 
carious aenaUives . ^ 

Nature then had provided these pnijiiUve lemurme primates w 
bodily equipment suitable for arboreal life, and necessity, or less pr® 
bly choice, had driven them into the trees Here was offered, to 
who could grasp it, the educational opportunity for evolutionary 
vancement. Now the most mystifying feature of evolution and of 
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human life is the variauon of individuals m their capacity to utilize 
opportunities Why do some people absorb and assimUate an education 
and others merely excrete it? The arboreal habitat for some of these 
early primates was a catalytic agent for evolutionary progress and for 
others merely a lotus eating existence Students of organic evolution 
dismiss the question by asserting that some animals arc progressive and 
adaptive whereas others are conservative and rigid As a matter of fact 
the secret of progress appears to be the ability of the animal to utilize 
the advantages of an envuonment without molding its organism too 
narrowly to the requirements of any particular mode of life The really 
progressive animal must if possible adapt environment to itself and not 
become too malleable to its influence It must maintain its organic in- 
dependence, It must possess a certain initiative whereby it picks and 
chooses, and when choice is narrowed to its extreme disadvantage it 
needs to move on in search of better things There are today, of course, 
plenty of lemurs m Madagascar, Africa, and Indonesia, and they are 
probably very little changed from their original proto-primate status in 
bodily form and in habits These, however, arc the stultified and back- 
ward children of the Order — the perennial kindergarteners 
Practically contemporary with the early lemurs, possibly an offshoot 
from some gifted lemuroid stock, were other and more precocious pri- 
mates, the tarsioids To sec what they were like we have bad to study 
their few relatively unmodified modem descendants, confined to the 
islands of Indonesia These tarsioids differed from the lemurs m a number 
of significant and promising features and habits First, instead of running 
on all fours through the trees they hopped on their hind legs An animal 
which has to use all four limbs for locomotion and support is necessarily 
dependent upon its snout for tactile and feeding purposes, but these little 
arboreal tarsioids have “emancipated their fore limbs” for purposes of 
prehension, exploration and hand feeding Kclease from the function of 
bough-gripping foreshadowed tool using, tool-making and the ultunate 
genesis of material culture Further, the hopping tarsier sits up and looks 
around, it carries the long axis of its body perpendicular to the ground 
instead of parallel with it It takes a vertical rather than a horizontal view 
of life 

It is a principle of Nature that organs mcrease m size w hen their func- 
tions are enlarged and atrophy when their activity is diminished In the 
tarsioids there took place an elongation of the tarsus {that portion of the 
foot which supports the hopping animal) Far more important, however 
were changes in the face, the bram case and the brain itself, associated 
wiUi the upright sitting posture and ibe freedom of the fore-Iunbs For an 
animal largely dependent upon its olfactory sense, the snout, terminating 
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t muzzle or rhmanum, not only serves as 


the principal laculc 


in a moist muzzle or rninaiiuiu, —v - nmmal's cJUt 

organ, it also collects the scents and odors by 
cnee IS guided Furthermore the snout meludcs '"'‘•f ° V J 
incisive tront ends of which are projected forward of th y ^ 
that the animal can graze and still see what it is eating^ h ^ 
on around it But with the free use of prehensile hands ^ ^ 

and conveyors of food a projecting snout loses Us . ;£ 

the snout greatly shortened in the tarsier Lin 

m this animal has become wholly dominant over the ^ „ 

has swollen enormously and particularly those portions o 
nervous covering in which vision is represented, l c ncopa i ’ 
cloak of the bram, has spread like a tent over jjus 

bulbs, covering, obscuring and dwarfing them To accom , ^ 

larger brain the skull has grown backward so that now it nearly 
upon the vertical spmal column The tarsier can hold up its ca 
straining the neck muscles with the weight of the thrust-out an 

balancing snout . ,.-,rh side 

Lemurs and lower mammals have eyes laterally directed on 
of a protrusive snout They see with one eye at a time and the 
vision do not overlap Such wall c>cd brutes lack stcrcoscopi 
whereby the eyes can focus simultaneously upon the same objc 
without which there can be no depth of perception and but little pc 
tive The tarsier, m contrast, has formed the habit of holding ob]C 
front of its e>es (or examination Whether for this reason or ano ^ ^ 

eyes have tended to swivel forward toward the frontal plane so tha 
axes of vision arc less divergent although not yet parallel Proba y 


axes 01 vision arc less uivcrgcui utuiuugii uui - -- 

fields of vision overlap to some extent but true stereoscopic sight as 
yet been realized Moreover this little animal displays certain 
precocities of the reproductive system which foreshadow the 
primates and determines the consensus of zoological opinion that 
keys, apes and even man must own some progressive Eocene form 
arboreal hopper as their ultimate primate ancestor ^ 

It would have taken a zoologist gifted with extraordinary 
foresight to predict from the generalized Eocene tarsioids the final 
gence of Homo But if we move on to the Oligocene penod, ^ pj 
than thuty five millions of years ago, we find m the dried up lake 
the Fayum west of the Nile ample evidence of the great evolutio 
strides which the primates had taken m their first quarter of a bun ^ 
milhon years Primitive and generalized Old World monkeys app®^ ^ 
and from a tarsioid to a monkey is a bigger jump than from an ape 
man. The monkeys have much larger and better developed brains 
tarsioids Instead of being smooth and probably devoid of well oe 
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associauon areas, the surface of the cerebral hemispheres, or forebram, 
IS now wrinkled or convoluted, affording more nervous corticaf surface 
The occipital lobes of the forebram m monkeys overhang the hmd bram 
or cerebellum, which m the larsiers is naked and exposed The greatest 
expansion in the monkey bram has occuircd in the so called association 
areas, especially in the frontal and parietal regions The visual and gen 
eral sensory areas arc now widely separated and well differentiated 
Bmocular or stereoscopic vision e-jsts, there is an advanced method of 
mua-uterme nourishment of the young, without doubt there are en- 
hanced mental faculties such as better memory, clearer association of 
ideas, miensificd emotional activity, more acute tactile discrimination 
and sharper attention — above all, perhaps, the genesis of a certain curi- 
osity, a tendency to poke into and mvestigaie things The faculty which 
makes a monkey mischievous is precisely that which m man has created 
something unique m the world of life — a material culture It manifests 
Itself in lower pnmate forms m an irresistible inclination to pull things 
apart, in man U puls things together The monkey uses has agile fingers 
and his restless bram in play, man puts them to work 

Wc know little of these Oiigocenc motikejs except that they were 
small, primitive and generalized ancestors of the smuan troops which 
people the forests of Asia and Africa today However, just as the pre- 
cocious tarsier appears in Uie same Eocene deposits with the less ad 
\anccd lemur, so in the Oligocene beds of the Fayum the first tiny 
anthropoid ape is a contemporary of the ancestral Old World Monkey 
The rise of this small ape was the second greatest achievement of or- 
ganic evolution-— the explicit promise of a reasoning animal which 
should create a civilizauon There remains of Propliopithecus, ape of the 
dawn, only the half of a lower jaw and some teeth but these bespeak 
inconlrovertibly a form which must have stood at the very point of di- 
vergence of the anthropoid-humanoid stock from that of the monkeys 
Vou may inquire how paleontologists and zoologists are able to trace 
descent through teeth, which seem small and inadequate pegs upon 
which to bang whole genealogies The expert upon fossil remains has to 
work with those parts of the body which best resist the attacks of time 
In most animals these happen to be the teeth and the lower jaws— 
relatively tough and indigestible morsek which no beast of prey can 
stomach The teeth arc composed of dentine, coated on the crowns and 
necks with hard enamel, and they nonoaiiy outlast all other skeletal 
parts One of the most sinister signs of degression m civilized man is 
that he holds the undesirably unique posiUon of being the only animal 
whose teeth commonly decay so early m We that his open mouth reveals 
a charnel house— an inadequately whitened sepulchre of rotting dentition 
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Th. number and b.nd ot teeth and dte deUt.U of 

i the architecture of the teeth 


have been found to be the most reliable criteria 
comparative anatomy affords Not only do^ lhe a._--_-^- 


furnish a substantial clue as to tlic diet of the owner, 
descent Thus the molar teeth of the little 'a 

stantially the same five-cusped pattern as those of later fossil a ^ ■ 
the present great apes and man That is about all we 
hopithecus except that he stands closer to the line of the modem gi 
than to that of the giant primates which ultimately gave rise o . 
gorilla, chimpanzee and orang utan We may, however, postu 
this common ancestor of apes and man had a much larger 
to his body size than any existing monkey although m actual u ^ 
could have been no longer than a human suckling it is 
that Propliopithecus was an arboreal brachialor — ic he move a 
the trees by takmg long swmgs with his arms, the body suspen c m 
upright position and the legs uailing m the air This brachiating a 
with consequent elongation of the arms, is characteristic of all exis ^ 
anthropoid apes and there are ample traces of its former presence 
the ancestral Ime of man With it developed the vertical suspension ^ 
the viscera by means of sheets of membrane which hold the ^ 

place and prevent them from slumping mto the pelvic cavity ^ 

trunk IS upright Such suspension is a prerequisite for the biped e 
posture on the ground, afterwards adopted by the hommids P^op ^ 
pilhccus still lived on a generalized and mainly frugivorous diet sue 
the trees of the tropical forest afford, he was no predatory carnivore 
Our next glimpse of primate evolution is at the beginnmg of the 
cene period, perhaps nineteen million years ago By this time the 
World monkeys arc well developed and the anthropoid ape Ime 
differentiated a full fledged gibbon and the first of the general 
giant apes The present gibbons arc rcslncled to the southeastern 
tion of Asia and adjacent islands of the Indonesian archipelago They 
are small arboreal anthropoids standing about three feet in height a 
very slender m build With their prodigious arms (so long that they 


touch the ground when the animal stands erect) they swmg from 


bough 


to bough and from tree to tree, easily cleanng spaces of twenty to thirty 
fceL Like monkeys and tarsiers they produce only one offsprmg n* * 
burth and take very good care of that single infant When on the groun 
they run on their hind legs, keeping the knees bent and holdmg the^ 
arms aloft like a sprmter about to breast the tape They have big ^ 
complicated brains, somewhat projcctmg jaws with long, sabre-like teeth, 
elongated and slender hands and feet with opposable thumbs and 
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IMS The hlioccoe gibbons were somewhat less specialized than those of 
the present day but were otherwise substanbahy Re them 
Much more important arc the remains of the generalized giant anthro- 
poid apes of the Lower and hJjddle Mwcenc, which are often lumped 
together into one big group — the Dryopithecus family Tlie earliest of 
these apes appear on the Mediterranean edge of the Libyan desert but 
later they arc distributed through Europe and along the southern fool 
hills of the Himalayas, In the Stwalik deposits These anthropoids arc 
represented for the most part by isolated reeth and fragments of man- 
dibles, with an occasional long bone From these bits, however, it may be 
inferred that there were many genera and species — some already clearly 
ancestral to the orang utan (the giant ape of Borneo and Sumatra), 
some showing dental features foreshadowing the African apes, the 
gonlla and the chunpanzee, and others displaying dentitions that ma) . ? 
them possible ancestors of man 

Meanwhile what of man? It is generally postulated that his separation 
from the common anthropoid humanoid stock occurred at least as early 
as die middle of the hfiocene period — at a guess, thirteen million years 
ago A strong body of opinion, in which I do not concur, would even go 
so far as to derive the humanoid line from a small ground ape which 
diverged from the anthropoid stocks back in the Oligocene. before there 
were any giant primates This view is inacceptable to me because man 
bears in his molar teeth the pattern of his Dryopithecus heritage and 
because he manifests more numerous and detailed resemblances to the 
present great African apes than con be explained plausibly by con 
vcrgencc or by such a remote relationship as is unphed m the theory of 
the small Oligocene ground ape ancestor 

Geologists generally agree that the upliftmg of the Central Asiatic 
plateau and the formation of the Himalayas and other encircling moun 
tain chains occurred in the Miocene period According to one theory this 
uplift was accompanied by a dcsiccatioo and deforestation of the ele- 
vated regions which left the ancestral generalized anthropoids under the 
necessity of migrating to some area where the forests were intact or of 
taking to the ground Whether our ancestors made a virtue of a 
necessity by adopting a terrestrial life because there were no more trees 
or whether they took a chance on the ground out of sheer initiative can 
be argued but not proved It may be noted that arboreal life so advan- 
tageous for small primates, becomes a very cramping and precarious 
existence when an animal attains the body bulk of man and the great 
anthropoid apes Firstly, the struggle against gravity increases with in 
crements of wciglit The orang utan or gorUla is forced to keep to the 
larger boughs and the trunks of the trees and cannot flip lightly from the 
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of the skuU rose like an mflatcd bladder, bulged laurally and protruded 

posteriorly into a bun-shaped occiput .. . w,rs and 

During the Pliocene period, which lasted at least six milli y 
term-mated with the onset of the gjacial epoch, pcttops “ 

B.C., it seems certain that our ancestors, who now deserved 
man, flourished like the green bay tree. Unfortunately '’“T' “ ' • „ 
skeletal remains of human be'mgs which can be attributed with 
to this early period. We know, however, that before its close 
already begun to make stone implements, somewhat crude M 
phous but definitely recogn'izablc as human art'ifacts. The 
material culture had been formed. Social organization may we 
existed. Anatomical evidence suggests that a number of different p 
types of man were present, some more apelike than others but 
tially human, and that several of the types were possessed of such a y 
to dominate their physical environments as to ensure survival thro 
the rigors of the ensuing glacbl epoch. 

The million-year Pleistocene or glacial period witnessed four 
of the ice sheets with three genial climatic intervals of varying dura 
in terms of scores of thousands of ycai^. Throughout this whole 
we have nearly continuous records of roan’s stone work in the 
posits laid down by rivers and in the inhabited caves. Flint-^or ^ 
evolved slowly to a pitch of skill which can be appreciated only if oc 
attempts to produce s imila r tools from the same refractory material. ^ 
Geological deposits of the earlier and middle portions of the . 
cene have yielded occasional skeletal remains of man, for the most p 
fragmentary, but enormously instructive. All these men seem to 
been erect walkers, with feet fully adapted for support Some bad ra 
small brains, low foreheads, great bars of bone above the eye sockets, 
protrusive jaws and receding chins. Such anatomical reminders of ap® 
ancestry did not prevent them from fabricating a great variety of stoQ® 
tools, efficient and, in many cases, symmetrical to the point of beaul)^ 
Low brows did not preclude the clear development of family Iff® 
the hearth of cave habitadons, or the reverent burial of the dead, wi 
funeral gifts that suggest belief in a future life. At least one of 
Early Pleistocene beings, the Piltdown Lady of England, had a nol’ 
forehead and a brain of modem size. 

Before the end of the glacial period, perhaps 25,000 years ago, ana' 
tomically modem types of men were dwellmg in the caves of Europe an 
were decorating the walls of their abodes with realistic polychrome 
coes of the animals they hunted. These men of the Old Stone Age ab® 
carved statuettes of their lady friends or their mother goddesses— rathef 
frank representations of Rubensiaa females. They had invented a a^' 
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bet of skillful devices used m fishing and hunting They were almost 
civilized and altogether human 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What principle docs Hootcm suggest as the most important one to ex 
plain how animal species advanced to higher forms? 

2 What arc the mam types of animals m the line of development lead 
ing to man? 

3 What £ha«cJer«l)c5 of each type of ao/mal doss HootoB think were 
most important for further evolution? 

■4 How did the developmcftt of bands and feet affect the development 
of the brain? 

5 Point out the basic structure around which this essay is organized 

6 By what means Joes Hooton develop each section of the essay? 

7 How IS unity achieved in this essay? Does the first sentence contribute 
to a unified effect? 

8. Find at least two places in which Hooton shows his awareness of the 
reader s need for speaal information How are these places indicated? 

9 For what kind of readers ts (bis essay written? Upon what evidence 
do you base your opinion? 

10 Docs the author do anything to make bis statements authontative? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Hooton often describes evolutionary changes by such expressions as 
“the whole vault of the skull rose ** What u he really describing in 
such expressions? (n what ways are (hey useful as means of desenp* 
tion? 

2. Hoolonsays allhe bepnningofhisattjcle The principal public func 
(ton of (he anthropologist is to tiuttil into man a proper humility 
What does he mean? How is this to be done? 

3 It used to be said (hat mans ability to think was the chief mark that 
disunguished him from the lower animals Docs this entenon still 
hold good? 

4 What are the essential cbaracteristics of civilizatloa”? 

5 It is said that the Piltdown Lady referred to m the next to the last 
paragraph has been proved a hoax. How far does this fact affect 
Hooton s basic argument? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 A definition of evolution 

2 The advantages and dangen of “ada^ability ” 

3 Why some people iHijcct to bong told that man is descended from 
lower animals. 

4 Why I should (or should not) like to be an anihropologisi. 
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"Man as a Jlelatwe 'Bent^ 

During the present century wc have heard so much of the 
olutlonary discoveries of modem physics that wc arc apt to org 
great has been the change in the outlook due to biology ® 
respects this has been the more unportant For it is affecting e 
thmk and act m our everyday existence Without the 
ideas of Darwin and the other great pioneers in the biological 
Mendel to Freud, we should all be different from what wc are 
coveries of physics and chemistry have given us an enormous ^ 
over lifeless matter and have provided us with a host of new ma 
and conveniences, and this certainly has reacted on our general a J 
They have also provided us with a new outlook on the universe a 
ouf ideas about time and space, matter and creation, and our own p 
tion m the general scheme of things, are very different from the i e 


our grandfathers 

Biology is beginning to provide us with control over hving ma 
new drugs, new methods for fighting disease, new kmds of amma ^ 
plants It is helping us also to a new intellectual outlook, m wbic 
IS seen not as a finished bemg, single lord of creation, but as one ^ 

milhons of the products of an evolution that is still in progress ^ 

domg somelhmg more It is actually making us different m our na 


and our biological behaviour I will take but three examples , 

The application of the discoveries of medicme and physiology - 
mg us healthier and a healthy man behaves and thinks differently 
one who is not so healthy Then the discoveries of modem psycho ^ 
have been altermg our mental and emotional life, and our system of 
cation taken m the mass, the young people now growmg up fe®^ ^ 
ferently, and will therefore act differently, about such vital matte^ 
sex and marriage, about jealousy, about freedom of expression, a ^ 
the relation between parents and children And as a third example, as^^ 
race we are changing our reproductive habits the idea and the practice ^ 
deliberate birth-control has led to fewer children People living m 
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countiy of sroaJJ families and a satumary or decreasing population will 
m many respects be diHerent from people m a country of large families 
and an increasing population 

This change has not been due to any very radical new discoveries made 
during the present century It has been due chiefly to discovenes which 
were first made in the previous century, and are at last be^nmg to 
exert a wide effect These older discoveries fall under two chief heads 
One IS Evolution— the discovery that all hvmg things, including our- 
selves, are the product of a slow process o£ development which has been 
brought about by natural forces, just as surely as has to-day’s weather 
or last month s high tides The other js the sura of an enormous number 
of separate discoveries which vre may call physiological, and which bod 
down to this diat all living ihmgs, agam including ourselves work 
according to regular laws, m just the same way as do non livmg things, 
except that living things are much more complicated The old idea of 
' vital force” has been driven back and back until there is hardly any 
process of life where it can suU find any foothold Looked at objecuvely 
and sciCQCtflcally, a man is an exceedingly complex piece of chemical 
machinery This does not mean that he cannot quite legitimately be 
looked at from other points of view — subjectively, for instance, what it 
means is that so far as it goes, this scientific point of view is true and 
not the point of view which ascribed huouo acuviues to the working 
of a vital force quite diflcrenc from (he for^s at work m matter which 
was not alive 

Imagine a group of scientists from another planet, creatures with quite 
a different nature from ours, who had been dispassionately studying the 
curious objects called human beings for a number of years Ihey would 
not be concerned about what we men felt we were or what we would 
like to be, but only about getting an objective view of what we actually 
were trad why we were what we were It is that sort of picture 
which I want to draw for you Our Martian scientists would have to con 
sider us from three mam viewpoints if they were to understand much 
about us First they would have to understand our physical construction, 
the world around and the work 
we have to do m it Secondly, they would have to pay attention to our 
development and our history And thirdly, they would have to study the 
construction and working of our minds Any one of these three aspects 
by itself would give a very jnconiplctc picture of us 

An ordinary human being is a lump of matter weighing between 50 

and 100 kilograms This livmgmatteristhesamcraaiterof which the rest 
of the earth, the sun, and even the most distanuiars and nebulae are made 
Some elements which make up a large proportion of living matter, like 
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hydrogen and especially carbon, arc rare in **'“ present 

earth, and others which are abundant in the earth are, like ironj^^ 
only in traces in living creatures, or altogether „ teween 

silicon None the less. It IS the same matter The chief ditoc 

living and non living matter is the complication ofli « ® 

elements are built up mto molecules mueh bigger 

lhan any olher known, often containmg more ogucuon, 

each And of course, living matter has the property of scl p 

when supplied with the right materials and m the right condi . 
build up matter which is not living mto its own complicated pa ^ 

Life, in fact, from the ‘ public” standpoint, which ^ ibe 

stressed as being the only possible standpoint for science, is F J 
name for the various distinctive properues of a particular gro P ^ 
complex chemical compounds The most important of these p F 
are, first, feedmg, assimilation, growth, and reproduction, w 
all aspects of the one quality of sclf-rcproduclion, next, 
reacting to a number of kinds of changes in the world outside 
uli, such as h^t, heat, pressure, and chemical change, then the 
for liberating energy m response to these stimuli, so as to 
agam upon the outer world — ^whether by moving about, by cons 


agam upon uic outer woiiu— wueuiei vy 

things, by discharging chemical products, or by generating light ® ^ 

and finally the property of variation Self reproduction is not 
precisely accurate, and the new substance is a little diUcrent fro 
parent substance which produced it 

The existence of self reproduction on the one hand and vana ^ 
the other automatically leads to what Darwm called “natural ^ 

This is a sifting process, by which the different new vanations are 
out against the conditions of their existence, and m which jjjjod 

belter than others m surviving and m leaving descendants ih 
process slowly but mevitably causes livmg matter to chango ^ 

words, It leads to evolution There may be other agencies at wo 
guidmg the course of evolution, but it seems certain that natural se 
is the most important 

The results it produces are roughly as follows It adapts any ^ 

stream of living matter more or less completely to the conditions ^ 
which It lives As there are innumerable different sets of 
which life can be adapted, this has led to an mcreasing diversity o 
a splitting of hvmg matter into an mcrcasmg number of separate stre 
The final tmy streams we c?dl species, there are perhaps a million oi 
now m existence This adaptation is progressive, any one stream ^ ^ 
IS forced to grow gradually better and better adapted to some parti 
condition of life Wc can often sec this m the fossil records of past 
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For mslanK, lie early ancestors of tons and horses about 50 imUion 
years ago were not veiy unld^e, but with the passage of tone one line 

“““S '““™S 

And Snally natural selection leads to general progress, there is a gradual 
rising of the highest level attained by life The most advanced animals 
are those which have changed then- way of life and adapted themselves 
to new conditions, thus taking advantages of biological Icmloty hiUietto 
unoccupied The most obvious example of this was the ravasion of Ihe 
land OtiginaUy aU living dungs were confined lo life in water, and it 
was aot for hundreds Of miUiaas of ieacs after the first ongm of fife that 
plants and anjmals managed to colonize dry land 

But progress can also consist in taking better advantage of existing 
conditions for instance, the mammal’s biological inventions, of warm 
blood and of nourishing the unborn young lyithm the mother’s body, put 
tliera at an advantage over other inhabitants of the land, and the increase 
in size of brain which is man's chief charactensiic has enabled him to 
control and exploit bis environment in a new and more effective way, 
from which his pre human ancestors were debarred 
It follows from this that all anunals and plants that are at all highly 
developed have a long and chequered history behind them, and that their 
present can often not be property understood without an understanding 
of their past For instance, the nay hairs all over our own bodies are a 
remmder of the fact that we are descended from furry creatures, and 
have no significance except as a survival 

Let us now try to get some picture of man in the bght of these ideas 
The continuous stream of life that wc call the human race is broken up 
into separate bits which we call mdividuals This is true of all higher 
animals, but is not necessary it is a convenience Living matter has to 
deal with two sets of activities one concerns its immediate relations 
with the world outside it, the other concerns its future perpetuation What 
we call an individual is an arrangement pennitting a stream of living 
matter to deal more effectively with its environment After a tune it is 
discarded and dies But within itself it contams a reserve of potentially 
umnortal substance, which a can hand on to future generations, to pro- 
duce new uidividuals like itself Thus from one aspect the individual is 
only the casket of the continuing race, but from another the achievements 
of the race depend on the construetKm of its separate individuals 

The human individual is large as animal individuals go Size is an 
advantage if life is not to be at the mercy of small changes in the outer 
world for instance, a man the size of a beede could not manage to keep 
his temperature constant Size also goes with long life and a man who 
only lived as Jong as a fly could not leam much But there is a limit to 
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size, a land animal much bigger than an 100 

speaking, a practical proposition Man is "^nlif Th C. 

lb to a ton, which seems to give the best co mechanical 

Iwity It may be snrprismg to realue that itSI^t^W 

consuuction are related to the size o£ the on our 

so It IS The force of gravity on Jupiter is so much p “ 
own planet, that if we lived there our dien 

stronger to support the much mereased weight w conversely 

possess, and animals m general would be more stoel^, “ (a 

the earth were only the size of the moon we stonld 

less expenditures of material m the form of bone and sme , 

be spmdly creatures » tUnf we are made 

Our general construcuon is determined by the fact that 
of livmg matter, must accordingly be constantly passing a 
fresh matter and energy through ourselves if we are to ^ 

as constantly be guarding ourselves agamst danger if we ar 
About 5 per cent of ourselves consists of a tube wil^ attach 
factories, for taking m raw materials m the shape of food, ano 
It into the form in which it can be absorbed mto our real interior 
2 per cent consists m arrangements — wmdpipe and lungs o 
oxygen into our system m order to bum the food materials an 
energy About 10 per cent consists of an arrangement for disin 
materials all over the body — the blood and lymph, the tubes w i ^ 
them and the pump which drives them Much less than 5 
devoted to dealing with waste materials produced when living su 
breaks down m the process of producing energy to keep our mac 
going — the Icidneys and bladder and, m part, the lungs and s 
40 per cent is machmery for moving us about — our muscles, an 
20 per cent is needed to support us and to give the mechanical ev 
for our movements— our skeleton and smews A relatively tiny 
IS set apart for giving us mfonnation about the outer world our _ 
organs And there is about 3 per cent to deal with the difficult u^ 
of adjusting our behaviour to what is bappenmg around us 'Tb*^ 
task of the ductless glands, the nerves, the spmal cord and the 
our conscious feeling and thmking is done by a small part of the 
Less than 1 per cent of our bodies is set aside for reproducing tn 
The remainder of our body is concerned with special funcuot^^ 
protccuon, carried out by the skm (which is about 7 per cent ® 
bulk) and some of the white blood corpuscles, or temperature r 
uons, carried out by ihc sweat gbnds And nearly 10 per cent of a uo 
man consists of reserve food stores m the shape of fat 

Other streams of living matter have developed quite olhet a 
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ments m relatjon to they special eovttonnient Some have parts of them- 
selves set aside for manufactuiing elcctriciiy, hke the clccinc cel or 
hght, like tlie firefly Some, like certain termites, arc adapted to live 
exclusively on wood, others, like cows, exclusively on vegetables Some 
like boa constrictors, only need to eat every few months, others, like 
parasitic worms, need only breathe a few hours a day, others, like some 
desert gazelles, need no water to dnnL Many cave ammals have no ejes, 
tapeworms have no mouths or stomachs, and so on and so forth And 
all these peculiarities, including those of our own construction, are re- 
lated to the kind of surroundings m which the anunal lives 
This relativity of our nature is perhaps most clearly seen m regard to 
our senses The ordinary man is accustomed to think of the information 
given by his senses as absolute So it is — ^for him, but not in the view of 
our Martian scientist To start with, the particular senses wc possess 
are not shared by many other creatures Outside backboned ammals, for 
instance, very few creatures can hear at all, a few insects and perhaps 
a few Crustacea probably exhaust the list Even fewer animals can see 
colours, apparently the world as seen even by most mammals is a black 
and whits world, not a coloured world And the majority of anunab 
do not even see at all m the sense of bemg given a detailed picture of 
the world around Either they merely distinguish light from darkness, 
or at best can get a blurred image of big moving objects On the other 
hand, we are much worse off than many other creatures — dogs, for m- 
stance, or some moths— m regard to smell Our sense of smell is to a 
dog s what an eye capable of just disuoguishiDg big moving, objects is 


to our own eye 

But from another aspect, the relativity of our senses is even more 
fundamental Our senses serve to give us information about changes out- 
side our bodies Well, what kmd of changes arc going on in the ouUide 
world? There are ordinary racchamcal changes matter can press against 
us, whether m the form of a gentle brcca or a blow from a poker There 
arc the special mechanical changes due to vibrations passing through the 
air or water around us— these arc wbat wc hear There arc changes m 
temperature— hot and cold Htcrc ate chemical changes— the kind of 
matter with which we arc in contact alters as when the air contains 
poison gas, or our mouth contains lemonade Tlictc arc electrical 
changes, as when a current is sent through a wire wc happen M he 


"''iSdlhcte are aU the changes depending nn whal ured to be caUed 
vibrations in the ether The most familiar ot these arc hght-waics, but 
they range trom the csttcmcly short waies that gne cosmic rajs and 
X tays, down through ultra violet to vBible light, on to waves of radtant 
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heat, and so on to the very long Hertzian waves which are used m wire- 
less All these are the same kind of thmg, but dillcr in wave-length 

Now of all these happenings, we arc only aware of what appears to be 
a very arbitrary selection Mechanical changes we are aware of through 
our sense of touch Air-vibrations we hear, but not all of them — the 
small wave-lengths are pitched too high for our ears, though some of 
them can be heard by other creatures, such as dogs and bats We have 
a heat sense and a cold sense, and two kinds of chemical senses for dif- 
ferent sorts of chemical changes — taste and smell But we possess no 
special electrical sense — we have no way of telling whether a live rail 
is carrying a current or not unless we actually touch it, and then what 
we feel is merely pain 

The oddest facts, however, concern light and kindred vibrations We 
have no sense organs for perceiving X rays, although they may be pour- 
ing into us and doing grave damage We do not perceive ultra-violet 
light, though some msecis, like bees, can see it And we have no sense 
organs for Hertzian waves, though we make machmes — wireless re- 
ceivers — to catch them Out of all this immense range of vibrations, the 
only ones of which we arc aware through our senses arc radiant heat 
and light The waves of radiant heat we perceive through the effect 
which they have on our temperature sense organs, and the Iigbt-wavcs we 
see But what we sec is only a single octave of the light waves, as opposed 
to ten or eleven octaves of sound waves which we can hear 
This curious state of affairs begins to be comprehensible when we 
remember that our sense organs have been evolved m relation to the 
world in which our ancestors lived In nature, there are large scale 
electrical discharges such as lightning, and they act so capriciously and 
violently that to be able to detect them would be no advantage The 
same IS true of X rays The amount of them knocking about under nor- 
mal conditions is so small that there is no pomt m having sense organs 
to tell us about them Wireless waves, on the other hand, are of such 
huge wave lengths that they go right through living matter without 
affecting it Even if they were present m nature, there would be no 
obvious way of developing a sense organ to perceive them 

As regards light, there seem to be two reasons why our eyes are limited 
to seemg only a single octave of the waves One is that of the ether 
vibrations raying upon the earth s surface from the sun and outer space, 
the greatest amount is centered m this region of the spectrum, the m- 
tensity of light of higher or lower wave lengths is much less, and would 
only suffice to give us a dim sensation Our greatest capacity for seeing 
is closely adjusted to the amount of light to be seen The other is more 
subtle, and has to do with the properties of light of different wave- 
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Jengdis Ultra-vjolct hght is of so short a ^\a\c♦lc^g^h that much of u 
gets scattered as it passes through the air, instead of progressing for- 
ward m straight lines Hence a phowgraph which uses onlj the ulin- 
violet rays is blurred and shows no details of the distance A photograph 
taken by mfra red light, on the other hand, while it shows the diswni 
landscape very well, ovcr-emphasizcs the contrast between light and 
shade m the foreground Lea\cs and grass reflect all die infra red. and 
so look white, while the shadows arc inky-black, with no gradations The 
result looks like a snowscape An eye which could see the ultra \io!ct 
octave would see the world as in a fog, and one which could see only 
the infra red octave would find it impossible to pick out lurking enemies 
in the jet black shadows The particular range of hght to which our 
eyes arc attuned gives the best graded contrast 
Then of course there is the pleasant or unpleasant quality of a sen- 
sation, and this, loo, is m general related lo our way of life I will take 
one example Both lead ncclaie and sugar taste sweet, the former is a 
poison, but very rare m nature, the latter is a useful food, and common 
m nature Accordingly we most of us find a sweet taste pleasant But if 
lead acetate vs ere as common in nature as sugar, and sugar os rare as 
lead acetate, it is safe to prophesy that we should find sweetness a most 
horrible taste, because we should only sunive if we spat out anything 
which tasted sweet. 


Now let us turn to another feature of man's life which would probably 
seem exceedingly queer to a scientist from another planet— sex. We arc so 
used to the fact that our race is divided up mto two quite diiTercnt 
kinds of mdividuals, male and female, and Uiat our existence largely 
circles round this fact, that we rarely pause to think about lU But there 
is no inherent reason why this should be so Some kinds of aauaals 


consist only of females, some, like ants, haxc neuters m addition lo the 
two sexes, some plants arc allogelbcr sexless 

As a matter of fact, the state of affairs as regards human >cx is due 
to a long and curious sequence of causes The fundamental fact of sex 
has nothing to do with reproduction, it u the union of two living cells 
into one. The actual origin of this remains myjlcrious Once it lud ong 
mated, however, it proved of biological value, by conferring greater 
variability on the race, and so greater elasticity m meeting changed con 
diuons That is why sex is so nearly univcnaJ Later, it was a nutter of 
biological convenience that reproduction in higher animali became m 
dissolubly tied up wiih sex Once this had happened the force of natural 
sclccuon ui all iB uittnsily became focmeJ oa ibc «x ^unel. bewuu 
ui ihe Ions run ihosc slrarm -Inob leFtwlaec tlicmKhei abunJanily 
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will live on, while those which do not do so will gradually be supplanted 
A wholly different biological invenUon, the retention of the young 
within the mother’s body for protection led to the two sexes becoming 
much more different in construction and mstincts than would otherwise 
have been the case The mstmcUve choice of a more pleasmg as against 
a less pleasmg mate — what Darwm called sexual selection — led to the 
evolution of all kmds of beautiful or stnkmg qualiUes which m a sex- 
less race would never have developed The most obvious of such char- 
acters are seen m the gorgeous plumage of many birds, but sexual 
selection has undoubtedly modelled us human beings m many details — 
the curves of our bodies, the colours of hps, eyes, cheeks, the hair of our 
heads, and the quahty of our voices 

Then we should not forget that almost all other mammals and all 
birds are, even when adult, fully scxcd only for a part of the year after 
the breeding season they relapse into a more or less neuter state How 
radically different human life would be if we too behaved thus’ But 
man has contmued an evolutionary trend begun for some unknown 
reason among the monkeys, and remains contmuously sexed all the year 
round Hunger and love are the two primal urges of man but by what 
a strange senes of biological steps has love attamed its position' 

We could go on enumeratmg facts about the relativity of man’s physical 
construction, but time is short, and I must say a word about bis mmd. 
For that too has developed m relation to the conditions of our life, pres- 
ent and past. Many philosophers and theologians have been astonished 
at the strength of the fcclmg which prompts most men and women 
to elmg to life, to feel that life is worth bving, even ui the most wretched 
circumstances But to the biologist there is noihmg surpnsmg m this 
Those men (and animals) who have the urge to go on living strongly 
developed wiU automatically survive and breed m greater numbers than 
those m Vtkonx U is Mieak Natore’s pessimists automaticaffy elsmsaate 
themselves, and their pessimistic tendencies, from the race A race with- 
out a strong will to live could no more hold its own than one without a 
strong sexual urge 

Then agim man’s highest impulses would not exist if it were not for 
two simple biological facts — that his offsprmg are bom helpless and must 
be protected and tended for ^ears if they are to grow up, and that he is 
a greganous animal These facts make it biologically necessary for him 
to have well developed altruistic mstmets, which may and often do come 
mto conflict with his egoistic mstmets, but are m pomt of fact responsible 
for half of his atutude towards Me Neither a solitary creature like a 
cal or a hawk, nor a creature with no biological rcsponsibihiy towards its 
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joung, hkc a lizard or a fish, could possibly have dci eloped such strong 
aJlruisticinstinctsasarcfoundinman 
Other instincts appear to be equally relative Everyone who has any 
acquaintance with wild birds and animals knows how much different 
species differ in temperament Most kinds of mice are endowed with a 
great deal of fear and very little ferocity, while the reverse is true of 
various camnores like tigers or Tasmanian devils It would appear that 
the amounts of fear and anger ui man s emotional make up are greater 
than his needs as a civilized being, and are survivals from an earlier 
period of his racial history In the dawn of man's evolution from apes, a 
liberal dose of fear was undoubtedly needed if he was to be preserved 
from fcxilhardiness in a world peopled by wild beasts and hostile tribes, 
and an equally liberal dose of anger, the emotion underlying pugnacity, if 
he was to triumph over danger when it came But now they are on the 
w hole a source of w cakness and maladjustment 
It u often said that you cannot change human nature But that is only 
true in the short range view In the long run, human nature could as 
readily be changed as feline nature has actually been changed in the 
domestic cat, where man s selection has produced an amiable animal out 
of a fierce ancestral spit fire of a creature If, for instance, civilization 
should develop in such a way that mild and placid people tended to 
have larger families than those of high strung or violent temperament, 
in a few centuries human nature would alter m the direction of imld' 
ness 

Pavlov has shown how even dogs can be made to have nervous break 
downs by artificially generating m iheir minds conflicting urges to two 


virtually exclusive kinds of action, and we all know that the same thmg, 
on a higher level of complexity, happens in human bemgs But a nerv^ 
ous breakdown puts an organism out of action for the practical affairs 
of life, quite as effectively as docs an ordinary infectious disease And 
just as against physical germ diseases we have evolved a protection in 
the shape of the immunity reactions of our blood, so we have evolved oh- 
livion as protection against the mental diseases arising out of conflict 
For, generally speaking what happens is that we forget one of the two 
conflicting ideas or motives We do this cither by giving the inconvenient 
idea an extra kick into the limbo of the forgotten, which psychologists 
call suppression, or else, when it refuses to go so simply, by forcibly keep 
mg It under m the sub conscious, which is styled repression For details 
about suppression and repression and their often curious and sometimes 
disastrous results I must ask you to refer to any modern book on psy. 
chology All I want to point out here is that a special mental machmery 
has been evolved for pulling inconvenient ideas out of consciousness. 
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and that the contents and construcuon of our minds are different m 
consequence 

But I have said enough, I hope, to give you some idea of what is im- 
phed by calling man a relative being It implies that he has no real mean- 
mg apart from the world which he inhabits Perhaps this is not quite 
accurate The mere fact that man, a portion of the general stuff of which 
the universe is made, can Ihmk and feel, aspire and plan, is itself full of 
meanmg, but the precise way m which man is made, his physical con- 
struction, the kmds of feelmgs he has, the way he thinks, the ihmgs he 
ihmks about, everythmg which gives his existence form and precision — 
all this can only be properly understood in relation to his environment 
For he and his environment make one interlocking whole 

The great advances m scientific understanding and practical control 
often begm when people begm askmg questions about things which up 
till then they have merely taken for granted If humanity is to be brought 
under its own conscious control, it must cease taking itself for granted, 
and, even though the process may often he humiliatmg, begin to exammc 
Itself m a completely detached and scientific spirit 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

I According to Huxley, wbat is the unportaocc of biology to hunaa 
beings? 

2. What changes m behavior does Huxley bebeve are due to medicine 
and physiology? 

3 What does Huxley ate as the chief diUereDces betvieea living matter 
and non living matter? 

4 Explain the meamag of “natural selection.'* 

5 What IS the importance of the relative size of human beings m the 
process of evolution by natural selection’’ 

6 Esplain what Huxley means by “the relativity of our nature** — espe 
cially m regard to sensory perceptions 

7 How does Huxley account for differences of temperament m differ 
eiU species? 

8 Point out the places in which Huxley spcaBcally reminds the reader 
that he means to emphasize the idea of man m relation to his cn 
vironmcnu What is the effect of thu repetiUon? 

9 What u Huxley allempuag to accomplish in the first four paragraphs? 

10 Analyze the construaion of paragraph 3 What is the relauon between 

its orgacizaUon and the last sentence of the previous paragraph’’ 

I I For what purpose docs Huxley use the hypolheucal Martian scientisU 
in the orgamzauon of the essay? Point out the divisions of the essay 
based on what these saenlistt would need to know about man- 

12. Is the last paragraph an cffecuve conclusion to this Cisay? Why? 
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importance of the culture pattern and of the individual is only a small 
ripple from this fundamental conception of the nature of society 

In reality, society and the individual are not antagonists His culture 
provides the raw material of which the individual makes his hfe If it 
IS meagre, the mdividual suffers, if it is rich, the mdividual has the 
chance to rise to his opportunity Every private interest of every man and 
woman is served by the enrichment of the traditional stores of his civiliza- 
tion The richest musical sensitivitycanoperateonly witbm the equipment 
and standards of its tradition It will add, perhaps importantly, to that 
tradition, but its achievement remains m proportion to the mstruments 
and musical theory which the culture has provided In the same fashion a 
talent for observation expends itself m some Melanesian tribe upon the 
negligible borders of the magico religious field For a realization of its 
potentialities it is dependent upon the development of scientific method- 
ology, and It has no fruition unless the culture has elaborated the neces- 
sary concepts and tools 

The man m the street still thmks m terms of a necessary antagonism 
between society and the mdividual In large measure this is because m 
our civilization the regulative activities of society are smgled out, and 
we tend to identify society with the restrictions the law imposes upon us 
The law lays down the number of miles per hour that I may drive an 
automobile If it takes this restriction away, I am by that much the freer 
This basis for a fundamental antagonism between society and the mdi- 
vidual IS naive mdeed when ic is extended as a basic philosophical and 
political notion Society is only incidentally and m certam situations 
regulative, and law is not equivalent to the social order In the simpler 
homogeneous cultures collective habit or custom may quite supersede 
the necessity for any development of formal legal authority American 
Indians sometimes say ‘In the old days, there were no fights about 
huntmg grounds or fishing territories There was no law then, so every- 
body did what was right’ The phrasing makes it clear that m their old 
life they did not think of themselves as submittmg to a social control 
imposed upon them from without Even m our civilization the law is 
never more than a crude implement of society, and one it is often enough 
necessary to check m its arrogant career It is never to be read off as if 
it were the equivalent of the social order 

Society m its full sense is never an entity separable from the 
mdividuals who compose iL No individual can arrive even at the thresh- 
old of his polcniiahucs without a culture m which he participates Con- 
^c^scly, no civilization has m it any clement which m the last analysis is 
not the conlnbuiion of an mdividual Where else could any trait come 
from except from the behaviour of a man or a woman or a child? 
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It IS largely became of the tradiuonal acceptance of a conflict bctacca 
society and the individual, that emphasis upon cultural behaviour i^o 
often mterpreted as a denial of the autonomy of the individual The 
ridmg of^umner's FolUays usuaUy rouses a protest at 
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favoured and fortunate whose potentialities most nearly coincide with the 
type of behaviour selected by their society Those who, m a situation in 
which they arc frustrated, naturally seek ways of putting the occasion 
out of sight as expeditiously as possible arc well served in Pueblo culture 
Southwest institutions mmimize the situations in which serious 
frustration can arise, and when it cannot be avoided, as m death, they pro- 
vide means to put it behind them with all speed 

On the other hand, those who react to frustration as to an insult and 
whose first thought is to get even are amply provided for on the North- 
west Coast They may extend their native reaction to situations m which 
their paddle breaks or their canoe overturns or to the loss of relatives 
by death They rise from their first reaction of sulking to thrust back in 
return, to fight’ with property or with weapons Those who can assuage 
despair by the act of bringing shame to others can register freely and 
without conflict m this society, because their procliviucs arc deeply 
channelled m their culture In Dobu those whose first impulse is to sc 
lect a victim and project their misery upon hun m procedures of pun- 
ishment are equally fortunate 

Some cultures meet frustraUon m a realistic manner by stressmg the 
resumption of the original and interrupted experience It might even 
seem that m the case of death this is impossible But the institutions of 
many cultures nevertheless attempt nothing less Some of the forms the 
restitution takes are repugnant to us, but that only makes it clearer that 
m cultures where frustration is handled by giving rem to this potential 
behaviour, the institutions of that society carry this course to extraordinary 
lengths Among the Eskimo, when one man has killed another, the family 
of the man who has been murdered may take the murderer to replace 
the loss withm its own group The murderer then becomes the husband 
of the woman who has been widowed by his act This is an emphasis 
upon restitution that ignores all other aspects of the situation — those 
which seem to us the only impoctaat ones, but when tradrtron selects 
some such objective it is quite in character that it should disregard all 
else 

Restitution may be carried out in moummg situations m ways that are 
less uncongenial to the standards of Western civilization Among certam 
of the Central Algonkian Indians south of the Great Lakes the usual 
procedure was adoption Upon the death of a child a similar child was 
put mto his place The similarity was determmed m all sorts of ways 
often a captive brought m from a raid was taken mto the family m the 
full sense and given all the pnvilegcs and the tenderness that had 
originally been given to the dead child Or quite as often it was the 
child s closest playmate, or a child from another related settlement who 
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in a different direction Just as those are favoured whose congenial 
responses are closest to that behaviour which characterizes their society, 
so those arc disoriented whose congenial responses fall m that arc of 
behaviour which is not capitalized by their culture These abnormals 
are those who are not supported by the institutions of their civilization 
They are the exceptions who have not easily taken the traditional forms 
of their culture 

For a valid comparative psychiatry, these disonented persons who 
have failed to adapt themselves adequately to their cultures are of first 
importance The issue m psychiatry has been too often confused by 
starting from a fixed list of symptoms mslead of from the studying of 
those whose characteristic reactions arc denied validity m their society 
[Various tribes] have their nonparticipaling ‘abnonnal’ individ- 
uals The individual m Dobu who was thorou^Iy disonented was the man 
who was naturally friendly and tound activity an end m itself He was a 
pleasant fellow who did not seek to overthrow his fellows or to punish 
them He worked for anyone who asked him, and he was tireless in car- 
rying out their commands He was not filled by a terror of the dark like 
his fellows, and he did not, as they did, utterly inhibit simple pubhc re- 
sponses of fnccdliness toward women closely related, like a wife or sister 
He often patted them playfully in public In any other Dobuan this was 
scandalous behaviour, but m him it was regarded as merely silly The 
village treated him m a kindly enough fashion, not taking advantage of 
him Of making a sport of ridiculing him, but he was definitely regarded 
as one who was outside the game 

The behaviour congenial to the Dobuan simpleton has been made 
the ideal m certam periods of our own civilization, and there are still 
vocations in which his responses arc accepted in most Western com- 
munities Especially if a woman is m question, she is well provided for 
even today in our mores, and functions honourably m her family and 
community The fact that the Dobuan could not function m his culture 
was not a consequence of the particular responses that were congenial to 
him, but of the chasm between them and the cultural pattern 

Most cthnologisls have had similar experiences in recognizing that 
the persons who arc put outside the pale of society with contempt arc not 
those who would be placed there by another culture Lowie found among 
the Crow Indians of the plains a man of exccpuonal knowledge of his 
cultural forms He was interested m considering these objccuvely and 
m corrclatmg different facets He had an micrcst m genealogical facts 
and was mvaluablc on points of hutory Altogether he was an ideal 
interpreter of Crow life These traits, however, were not those which 
were the password to honour among the Crow He had a definite shnnk- 
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as broken It was a revenge that is probably unique m Zuni history It 
involved, of course, a challenge to the priesthoods, against whom the 
Witch by his act openly aligned himself 

The course of his life in the forty years that followed this defiance was 
not, however, what we might easily predict A witch is not barred from 
his membership in cult groups because he has been condemned, and the 
way to recognition lay through such activity He possessed a remarkable 
verbal memory and a sweet smgmg voice He learned unbelievable stores 
of mythology, of esoteric ritual, of cult son^ Many hundreds of pages of 
Stones and ntual poetry were taken down from his dictation before 
he died, and he regarded his songs as much more extensive He became 
indispensable m ceremonial life and before he died was the governor of 
Zuni The congenial bent of his personality threw him into irreconcilable 
conflict with his society, and he solved his dilemma by turning an inci- 
dental talent to account As we might well expect, he was not a happy 
man As a governor of Zuni, and high in his cult groups, a marked man 
m his commumty, he was obsessed by death He was a cheated man m 
the midst of a mildly happy populace 

It is easy to imagine the life he might have lived among the Plains 
Indians, where every institution favoured the traits that were native to 
him The personal authority, the turbulence, the scorn, would all have 
been honoured in the career he could have made his own The unhappi- 
ness that was mseparable from his temperament as a successful priest and 
gosemor of Zuni would have bad noplace as a war chief of the Cheyenne, 
It was not a function of the traits of his native endowment but of the 
standards of the culture in which he found no outlet for his native 
responses 

The individuals wc have so far discussed are not m any sense psy- 
chopathic They illustrate the dilemma of the individual whose congenial 
drives arc not provided for m the institutions of his culture This dilemma 
becomes of psjchialrjc importance when the behaviour m question is 
regarded as categorically abnormal in a society Western civilization 
tends to regard even a mild homosexual as an abnormal The chmeal 
picture of homosexuality stresses the neuroses and ps>choses to which 
It gives nsc, and emphasizes almost equally the madequate functioning 
of the invert and his behaviour Wc have only to turn to other cultures, 
however, to realize that homosexuals have by no means been uniformly 
inadequate to the social situation They have not alwa>s failed to func- 
tion In some societies they have even been especially acclaimed Plato’s 
Hepublic is, of course, the most convincing statement of the honourable 
estate of homosexuality It is presented as a major means to the good 
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techniques, and he could also support his menage by the man’s activity 
of hunting. Therefore no one was ncher When especially fine beadworfc 
or dressed skins vvere desired for ceremonial occasions, the berdache’s 
work was sought in preference to any other’s It was his social adequate 
that was stressed above all else As in Zuni, the attitude toward him is 
ambivalent and touched with malaise m the face of a recognized m- 
congruity Social scorn, however, was visited not upon the berdache but 
upon the man who lived with him The latter was regarded as a weak 
man who had chosen an easy berth instead of the recognized goals of 
their culture, he did not contnbuie to the household, which was already a 
model for all households through the sole efforts of the berdache His 
sexual adjustment was not singled out m the judgment that was passed 
upon bun, but m terms of his economic adjustment he was an outcast. 

When the homosexual response is regarded as a perversion, however, 
the mvert is immediately exposed to all the confiicts to which aberrants 
are always exposed His guilt, his sense of inadequacy, his failures, are 
consequences of the disrepute which social tradition visits upon him, 
and few people can achieve a salisf^lory life unsupported by the 
standards of the society The adjustments that society demands of them 
would stram any man’s vitahty, and the consequences of this confiict 
w e identify with their homosexuality 
Trance is a sunilar abnormally m our society Even a very mild 
mjstic IS aberrant m Western civilizatioD In order to study trance or 
catalepsy withm our own social groups, we have to go to the case his- 
tones of the abnonnaL Therefore the correlation between trance ex- 
pcnencc and the neurotic and ps>cbotic seems perfecL As m the case 
of the homosexual, however, it is a local corrclauon characteristic of our 
century Even m our own cultural background other eras give different 
results In the Middle Ages when Catholicism made the ecstatic ex- 
pcnence the mark of sainthood, the trance experience was greatly val- 
ued, and those to whom the response was congenial, instead of being 
overwhelmed by a c a t as trophe as in our century, were given confidence 
in the pursuit of their careers It was a vahdaUon of ambitions, not a 
sugma of lasamty Individuals who were suscepuble to trance, therefore, 
succeeded or failed m terms of Ibcir naUve capacities, but smee trance 
cxpencncc was highly valued, a great leader was very likely to be 
capable of iL 

Among pnmiuve peoples, trance and catalepsy have been honoured 
m the extreme Some of the Indian tribes of California accorded presuge 
principally to those who passed ihrough cerlam trance cxpenences Not 
all of these tnbes believed that it was exclusively women who were so 
blessed, but among the Shasta this was the convention. Their shamans 
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were women, and they were accorded the greatest prestige m the com 
munity They were chosen because of dicir constitutional Uability to 
trance and aUied raanifestaUons One day the woman who was so des- 
tined, while she was about her usual worl, fell suddenly to the ground 
She had heard a voice speaking to her m tones of the greatest intensity 
Turning, she had seen a man with drawn bow and arrow He com- 
manded her to sing on pain of being shot through the heart by his 
anow, but under the stress of the eipcncncc she fell senseless Her 
family gathered She was lying ngtdly, hardly breathing They knew 
that for some lime she bad had dreams of a special character which in- 
dicated a shamamstic calling, dreams of escaping gnzzly bears, falling 
off cliffs or trees, or of being surrounded by swarms of yellow jackets 
The community knew therefore what to expect. After a few hours the 
Woman began to moan gently and to roll about upon the ground, trem- 
bling violently She was supposed to be repeating the song which she 
had been told to sing and which during the trance bad been taught her 
by the spirit As she revived, her moaning became more and more clearly 
the spirit's song until at last she called out the name of the spuit itself, 
and immediately blood oozed from her mouth 
When the woman had come to herself after the first encounter with 
her spirit, she danced that mgbt her first inmaiory shaman s dance For 
three nights she danced, holding herself by a rope that was swung from 
the ceiluig On the thud night she bad to receive in her body her power 
from the spirit. She was dancing, and as she felt the approach of ibe 
moment she called out, ‘He will shoot me, he will shoot me * Her friends 
stood dose, for when she reded ui a kind of cataleptic seizure, they had 
to seize her before she fell or she would die From this time on she had 
m her body a visible matcnalizatton of her spints power, an icicle like 
object which m her dances thereafter she would exhibit, producing it 
from one part of her body and reiunung it to another part From this 
lime on she continued to validate her supernatural power by further 
cataleptic demonstrations, and she was called upon ui great emergencies 
of life and death, for curmg and for divinaUon and for a counsel She 
became, m other words, by dus procedure a »oman of great poacr and 


importance 

It IS clear that, tar from regarding calalepbe scaure. as bleu upon 
the famdy escutcheon and as evidences of dteaded disease, cultural ap- 
proval had seated upon them and made of them the palhvay to auitanly 
over one's fellows They were the outstanding charactensuc of ibc most 
rospected social type, the type »h«i Inncnoncd tstU. most and 
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The possible usefulness of ‘abnormal’ types m a social structure, pro- 
vided they are types that are culturally selected by that group, is illus- 
trated from e\ery part of the world The shamans of Siberia dominate 
their communities Accordmg to the ideas of these peoples, they arc m- 
dividuals who by submission to the will of the spirits have been cured 
of a gne\ous dlness — the onset of the seizures — and have acquired by 
this means great supernatural power and incomparable vigour and health- 
Some, during the period of the call, arc violently insane for several years, 
others irresponsible to the point where they have to be constantly 
watched lest they wander off m the snow and freeze to death, others ill 
and emaciated to the pomt of death, sometimes with bloody sweat- It is 
the shamanistic practice which constitutes their cure, and the extreme 
exertion of a Siberian seance lea\es them, they claim, rested and able to 
enter immediately upon a simitar performance Cataleptic seizures are 
regarded as an essential part of any shamanisuc performance 

It IS clear that culture may value and make socially available even 
highly unstable human t)pcs If it chooses to treat their peculianties as 
the most valued variants of human behaviour, the mdividuals in question 
will nse to the occasion and perform their social roles without reference 
to our usual ideas of the types who can make social adjustments and 
those who cannot Those who function inadequately in any society are 
not those with certam fixed ‘abnormal’ traits, but may well be those 
whose responses have received no support m the institutions of their cul 
ture The weakness of these aberrants is m great measure illusory It 
springs, not from the fact that they are lackmg m necessary vigour, but 
that they arc mdividuals whose native responses arc not reaffirmed by 
society They arc, as Sapir phrases it, ‘ahenalcd from an impossible 
world* 

The person unsupported by the standards of his time and place and 
left naked to the wmds of ndicule has been unforgettably drawn m 
European literature m the figure of Don Quixote Cervantes turned upon 
a iradiUon sUU honoured m the abstract the limehght of a changed set of 
practical standards, and his poor old man, the orthodox upholder of 
the romanuc chivalry of another generaUon, became a simpleton The 
wmdmills with which he tilted were the senous antagonists of a hardly 
vanished world, but to tilt with them when the world no longer called 
them senous was to rave He loved his Dulcmea m the best tradiuonal 
manner of chivalry, but another version of love was fashionable for the 
moment, and his fervour was counted to him for madness 

These contrasting worlds which, m the pnnuiive cultures we have 
considered, are separated from one another m space, m modem Occi- 
dental history more often succeed one another m tune Tbs major issue 
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In the second place, an increased tolerance m society toward its less 
usual types must keep pace with the self education of the patient The 
possibilities m this direction are endless Tradition is as neurotic as any 
patient, its overgrown fear of deviation from its fortuitous standards con- 
forms to all the usual definitions of the psychopathic This fear does not 
depend upon observation of the limits within which conformity is neces- 
sary to the social good Much more deviation is allowed to the individual 
m some cultures than m others, and those m which much is allov-ed 
cannot be shown to suffer from their pccuharity It is probable that social 
orders of the future will carry this tolerance and encouragement of in- 
dividual difference much further than any cultures of which we have 
experience 

The Amencan tendency at the present time leans so far to the oppo- 
site extreme that it is not easy for us to picture the changes that such an 
attitude would bring about Middletown is a typical example of our usual 
urban fear of seeming m however shgbt an act different from our neigh- 
bours Eccentncity is more feared than parasitism Every sacrifice of 
tune and tranquility is made in order that no one m the family may have 
any tamt of nonconformity attached to him Children m school make 
their great tragedies out of not wearing a certam kind of stockings, not 
jommg a certam dancmg-class, not dnvmg a certam car The fear of 
bemg different is the dommatmg motivation recorded m Middletown 
The psychopathic toll that such a motivation exacts is evident m every 
institution for mental diseases m our country In a society m which it 
existed only as a nimor motive among many others, the psychiatric pic- 
ture would be a very different one At all events, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that one of the most effective ways m which to deal with the 
staggering burden of psychopathic tragedies m Amenca at the present 
time IS by means of an educational program which fosters tolerance m 
society and a kmd of self respect and mdependence that is foreign to 
MuMletowa and. one uxbm tsadULuana 

Not all psychopaths, of course, are mdividuals whose native responses 
are at variance with those of their civilization Another large group are 
those who are merely madequate and who are strongly enough motivated 
so that their failure is more than they can bear In a society m which the 
will to-power is most highly rewarded, those who fad may not be those 
who are differently consUtuted, but simply those who are insufficiently 
endowed The mienonty complex takes a great toll of suffenng m our 
society It IS not necessary that sufferers of this type have a history of 
frustration m the sense that strong nauve bents have been inhibited, 
iheir frustration is often enough only the reflection of their inabihty to 
reach a certam goal There is a cultural imphcauon here, too, m that the 
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traditional goal may be accessible to large numbers or to very few, and 
m proportion as success is obsessive and is limited to the tew, a greater 
and greater number wiU be liable to the extreme penalties ot raaladiust- 
ment 

To a certain extent, therefore, civtlization m setting higher and possibly 
more worth-while goals may increase the number of its abnorraals But 
the pomt may very easily be overemphasized, for very small changes in 
social attitudes may far outweigh this correlation On the whole, since 
the social possibilities of ti^erance and recognition of individual differ- 
ence are so hltle explored ui practice, pessimism seems premature Cer- 
tainly other quite different social factors which we have just discussed 
are more directly responsible for the great proportion of our neurotics 
and psycholics, and with these other factors civilizations could, if they 
would, deal without necessary intrinsic loss 
We have been considering individuals from the point of view of their 
ability to function adequately in ihcir society This adequate functioning 
IS one of the ways in which normahty is clinicaUy defined It is also 
defined m terms of fixed symptoms, and (he tendency is to identify nor- 
mality with the statistically average In practice this average is one 
arrived at m the laboratory, and deviations from it arc defined as ab- 
normal 


From the point of view of a single culture this procedure is very use- 
ful It shows the clmical picture of the civilization and gives considerable 
information about its socially approved behaviour To generalac this as 
an absolute normal, however, is a different matter As we have seen, the 
range of normality in different cultures does not coincide Any so- 
ciety, accordmg to its major preoccupations, may increase and intensify 
even hysterical, epileptic, or paranoid symptoms, at the same time rely- 
ing socially in a greater and greater degree upon the very individuals 


who display them 

This fact IS important in psychiatry because it makes clear another 
group of abnormals which probably ewsls in every culture the abnor- 
mals who represent the cxtreoie development of the local cultural typo 
Hus group IS socially in the opposite situation from the group we have 
discussed, those whose responses arc at variance with their cultural 
standards Society, instead of exposing the former group at every point, 
supports them in their furthest abenulions They have a license which 
they may almost endlessly exploit For this reason these person almost 
never taU within the scope of any conlcmporuiy psjcbialiy They are 
unlikely to be described even in the most careful manuals of the genera- 
tion thi fosters them Yet from the pomt ot view ot another generation 
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or culture they are ordinarily the most bizarre of the psychopathic types 
of the pcnod 

The Puritan divmcs of New England in the eighteenth century were 
the last persons whom contemporary opinion in the colonics regarded as 
psychopathic Few presuge groups in any culture base been allowed 
such complete mtellectual and cmouonal dictatorship as they were They 
were the voice of God Yet to a modem obsener it is they, not the con- 
fused and tormented women they put to death as witches, who were the 
psychoneurotics of Puritan New England A sense of guilt as extreme as 
ihey porirajed and demanded both in their own conversion experiences 
and in those of iheir converts is found in a slightly saner civilization only 
m institutions for mental diseases They admitted no salvation without a 
conviction of sin that prostrated the victim, sometimes for jears, with 
remorse and temble anguish It was the duty of the minister to put the 
fear of bell into the heart of even the youngest child, and to exact of 
every convert emotional acceptance of his damnation if God saw fit to 
damn him U does not matter where we turn among the records of New 
England Puntan churches of this period, whether to those dealing with 
writches or with unsaved children not >et m their teens or with such 
themes as damnation and predestination, we arc faced with the fact that 
the group of people who earned out to the greatest extreme and m the 
fullest honour the cultural doctrine of the moment arc by the slightly 
altered standards of our geaeration the victims of mtolcrable abem* 
tions From the point of view of a comparative ps>chiatry they fall m 
the category of the abnonnaL 

la our own generation extreme forms of cgo-gratificauon arc culturally 
supported in a similar fashion. Arrogant and unbndled egoists as family 
men, as officers of the law and m business, have been again and agam 
portrajed by novelists and dramatists, and they are familiar in every 
commumty Like the behaviour of Puntan divmes, their courses of ac- 
tion are often more asocial than those of the inmates of penitentiaries 
In terms of the suffering and frustration that they spread about them 
there is probably no comparison There is very possibly at least as great 
a degree of mental waipmg. Yet they are entrusted with positions of 
great mfluence and importance and are as a rule fathers of families 
Their impress both upon their own children and upon the structure of 
our society is mdehble They are not described m our manuals of psy- 
chiatry because they are supported by every tenet of our civilization 
They are sure of themselves m real Me m a way that is possible on]> to 
those who are oriented to the pomts of the compass laid down m their 
own culture Nevertheless a future psychiatry may well ransack our 
novels and letters and pubbe records for illumina tion upon a type of 
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6 Explain the nature of the conflict between “cultural relativity- on the 
one hand and “orthodox dreams of permanence and Ideality- on 
the other 

7 What IS the central idea of this essay? Find as many explicit expres 
sions of this idea as you can 

8 Mrs Benedict uses a number of specific examples in order to support 
certain generalizations Show what generalization u supported by each 
of the specific instances 

9 Find the sentences or paragraphs in which she indicates changes m 
her line of thought 

10 Analyze paragraph 9 of the essay on page 426 How is it organized? 
What IS Its function m the essay as a whole? 

11 Comment on the length of the paragraphs in this essay ^Vhat is the 
effect of this charactemtic? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 If a specific kind of behavior a normal and good m one culture and 
abnormal and bad m another culture, what is there to prevent any 
kind of behavior at all from being justified? In short, arc there some 
things which are good everywhere, and others which are bad every 
where? 

2 Give an example from our own culture of some example of con 
formity that seems to you unjustified 

3 Give an example from our own culture of a more or less tolerated 
bad of non>conformtiy, and tell whether you think it is good for our 
culture. 

4 Is Mrs Benedicts use of primitive cultures to illustrate her points 
justifiable? Are these peoples patterns of behavior relevant to those 
of our own more advanced culture? 

5 Suppose that you are “unsupported” by the culture of your college m 
some specific way (you may not like football, or may prefer pnvacy 
to grcganoustiess or wear blue bobby-sox instead of while) How 
would you make an intelligent adjustment? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 The worst people in our culture. 

2 The dangers of being different. 

3 An example of tolerated non-confomusm. 

4 How umes are changing. 

5 My suppressed wish 
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yiow to £,ive jji !Two Worlds 

In a day of confusion, hatred, and despair, when nations seem 
helplessly slipping downward toward catastrophe, no problem is more 
urgent than the discovery of what it was that smashed the bright hopes 
of half a centuiy ago and split the world in two This deep schism is in 
part, of course, a struggle between capitalism and Communism In part 
It iS a clash between democratic and totalitarian political systems Be- 
neath these more obvious differences, however, we are coming to recog- 
nize a still more profound cleavage that reaches down into the underly- 
ing beliefs by which men live, beliefs about the nature of the universe 
and of themselves Here differences have grown so wide as almost to 
prevent a common culture for mankind Until they coa be reconciled, 
true peace will never come As Professor H A Oventreet has well said, 
“If our tunes are out of joint it is because they arc philosoplncatty out 
of joint If we are to set them nght we shall have to set them philosophi- 
cally right" 

At the root of the world's present calamities lies such a conflict of 
philosophies It is brought about primarily, I believe, by a discord be- 
tween the ideas of science — modem, forward looking, dealing with no 
realities but matter and energy, and regarding man as a minor part of a 
mechanical and purposeless univcxso— and ihc ideals of our older tra- 
dition that exalt the freedom, dignity, and spuitual worth of men and 
believe in a universe which is somehow 00 the side of his high values 

Communism, adopung Maras rather naive interpretation of science 
and thus unreservedly embracing a oiatcnalistic philosophy, has pressed 
this to its logical conclusions If men are si/nply mechanisms material, 
mortal, and devoid of inherent worth— why should society be concerned 
with the significance of individuals? Since the universe is ngidly dctcr- 
ramed by physical law, to talk of freedom wiihm it is scnscl^s Society 
to be efficient must be tighUy organized, and any “deviations” among its 
members should therefore be ruthlessly suppressed Darwm has shown 
how progress is made only through struggle, so why harbor ihc pre^s- 
tcrous illusion that good will, friendship, and Jove axe high personal or 
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social ideals? Success is to the strong and to the crafty and any code that 
extols truth, justice, and mercy as values of life is obviously foolish 
Smee man is without a soul and the universe without a purpose, religion 
in the traditional sense or the existence of any kind of a God arc clearly 
unthinlcable Man is but a temporary and insignificant episode in an im- 
mense universe which heeds him not at all 

However distasteful these ideas may be they arc logical conclusions of 
scienufic materialism and must be dealt with on their merits Communism 
seems dedicated to such a philosophy with singleness of purpose, and 
from this has grown mcvitably its attitude toward economics, ethics, and 
all other problems of human relations 

In contrast to such a truly monolithic body of doctrine the non-Com- 
munist position is confused and divided Wc have not yet really made 
our peace with science, as our opponents have, but arc still tom between 
instinctive loyalty to those traditional values on which Western civiliza- 
tion was founded and an mtellectual acceptance of the conclusions that 
science has reached Because of the disruptive influence of these newer 
ideas, especially during the century past, there is no longer a common 
body of agreement among us such as that which long held Christendom 
together, no anchor to keep society from drifting nor compass to guide 
Its course Traditionalists have protested against the loss of standards 
which undergirded the life of an earlier age, but their voices are rather 
hoarse today Discord is evident not only in society but in single lives, 
for many people have become divided selves with dillcrent ideals at dif- 
ferent times and doomed to inner disharmony Man has once again been 
smitten with a Babel of confusion, not of tongues merely but of far 
deeper difference 

We cannot attain harmony among ourselves or offer a powerful 
alternative to Comraunism until wc find a basic platform of belief on 
which we all can stand a platform combining the best fruits of both 
science and idealism, broad enough to permit a wide variety of minor 
creeds and preferences but specific cnou^ to provide a basis of unity 
among us The fundamental controversy to be settled is not so much our 
quarrel with the Communists as that which rages m our own Western 
ranks 

To reach such a basis of agreement is evidently a task of the most 
formidable difficulty Our spectrum of belief ranges from complete ma- 
terialism through the various grades of agnosticism, positivism, and hu- 
manism to liberal Christiamty and thence to the religions of dogma and 
authority exemplified by Roman Catholicism and Protestant fundamen- 
talism To achieve uniformity is quite unthmkable, for man is a species 
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that vanes far too widely in its innate qualities ever to be cast into a 
single mold — and how fortunate we are that this is sol But (he labors of 
science now coming abundanUy to fruition and the conclusions emerging 
from the long experience of our race make it certain that many ancient 
beliefs must be revised or quite abandoned. Philosophical attitudes, how- 
ever, are often so imprcgnaWy buttressed, both by tradition and vested 
ideological mterests, that anyone raising a voice against them is often 
condemned either as one who is intolerant and would profane sacred 
thin^ or as a soft headed betrayer of man’s intelligence 

Has not the time come, nevertheless, frankly to admit that the beliefs 
which rule the lives of most of our race are now hopelessly inadequate 
to meet the complex problems of a new world'’ Wsely and courageously 
but in all tolerance, humility, and good will this fact must be squarely 
faced It has been studied so long and earnestly that little new or im- 
portant can be said about it now, but as a prelude to any program of 
action we should try to sec clearly what arc the problems here involved 
and the obstacles to their solution 

In the construction of such a basis for agreement one first must be 


clear as to why the philosophical unity of the Western world was so 
shattered by the rise of modern science The reasons are familiar enough 

Science challenges die ancient authorities on which so much of West- 
ern culture was founded Chief among these are the great books that 
constitute our Bible Their credibility in matters of science was dramati- 
cally questioned by the theory of evolution a century ago and is called 
into question by the whole trend of biological progress since The other 
great authority, that of the Church, its scriptural support thus weakened, 
was likewise greatly shaken 

The old ideas as to the nature of man were seriously challenged also 
Our growing scientific knowledge about man offers no evidence that man 
is an exalted being created m the very image of God and possessed of 
an immortal soul, but proves him to be descended from the bniies and 
made m the image of a group of genes Biological theory further implies 
that every Iivmg thing, man not excluded, is a physico-chemical mecha- 
msm—very complex, to be sure, but stdl a mechanism— and consequenUy 
that his possession of freedom or such a thing as a ‘ soul ’ has no support 
m science And as to Ins future, says Bertrand Russell, ‘the whole 
temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the 


debris ofaumversem ruins 

Worse still, man’s lofty conception of a Ood is very difficult to recon- 
cile with that of the ngidly dctermiiied mechinical universe which settee 
seems to portray In such a purposeless system one asks, why ts M 
necessary' What d,aercncc could He make? How can He help ns7 As 
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Professor W T Stacc has recently said, ‘ We do not live m a universe 
which IS on the side of our values U is completely indiflcrcnl to them 

If all this IS so, one well may ask why is not materialism the 
only defensible position'^ What basis have v.c for our belief in freedom, 
in man’s dignity, and in spiritual values generally'^ Have these not lost 
any real meaning for intelligent men? Should we not frankly abandon 
them and be content, our heads unbowed, to follow courageously, if 
hopelessly, the highest values that we know*^ One should not underrate 
the appeal of such a position, for il has a certain desperate dignity 1/ 
God has been abandoned, man is left Though doomed at Iasi to complete 
obliteration, man is a flame burning in the universal darkness and capa- 
ble of high thoughts and noble deeds To feed this flame so as to make 
life as rich and satisfying as possible seems to the humanists the only 
worthy goal, and they fight for a better world today, doomed though it 
may be tomorrow But to nourish for long on such a belief any culture 
with ideals like ours seems diflicult mdeed One has to admit, I thuik, 
that the tougher materialists arc more logical and that their philosophy 
must inevitably move toward a far diilcrcnt end — to pessimism, frustra- 
tion, and the decay of these great values we so much admire 

Further, if all this is so, what hope is there of raising a standard about 
which our divided Western world can ever unite m defense of its ancient 
heritage'^ Perhaps, indeed, this cannot be accomplished, but there is high 
hope that It can be, a hope to which not merely soft headed sentimental- 
ists but many of our clearest minds bear ever increasing witness Scien- 
tific raalcrialism, they mamlam, is too simple a philosophy to cope with 
a universe vastly more complex than it seemed to our grandfathers To 
be sure the most cerlam and indisputable knowledge of it is gained 
through our senses, and the progressive increase and clarification of this 
IS the gjoiy of the sciences But m addition to an ability to gam such ob- 
jective knowledge let us not forget that each of us also occupies a strate- 
gic position inside a living being and can thus come mto immediate con- 
tact with other rcahues about which science as yet is able to tell us httle 
From that deep hving core wiihin, where matter, energy, and life are so 
mcxtncably mingled, there rises into consciousness a throng of emotions, 
passions, longings, loves, and hates, the whole gamut of inner urgencies 
that constitute the human spirit Thence, and not from the cold calcula- 
tions of reason, comes the motive power that dnves us on Whatever we 
may thmk of the origin of these emouons, however we may relate them 
to chemical and physical changes m our bram cells, they exist and offer 
access to quahUcs m the universe not to be gamed m any other way, to 
realities less demonstrable than those of science but often no less vivid 
and significant 
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One of Uiese is beauty, the subUe quality that stirs m us a sense of 
glory and delight in particular sights or sounds or mental images Beauty 
spea^ to something original and pnnutive in men What it is ive do not 
clearly understand It is not raatenal or measurable but rather a bannoni- 
ous pailcm in nature, awakenuig m our hearts a warm response What- 
ever our creed or philosophy we cra\e beauty and gladly agree that it 
IS admirable and its enjoyment a high privilege 
Close to beauty is goodness Through all history man at his best has 
yearned for what seemed high and tight and fine, difficult to distinguish 
as these often proved to be from baser qualities One may discount such 
longings and write them off as psychological conditiorung, but they are 
universal and persistent From such deep compulsions come those deeds 
of high humanity and devotion that our race has always most revered 
Beyond these two is a sensitivity to a siiU more profound quality that 
man has called divine He a overwhelmed at times with a sense of some^ 
thing indescribably wonderful, a feeling of awe and reverence before the 
presence of what to all generations has seemed to be the spintual core of 
the universe, a Being akin to himself, but uifimtely greater and worthy 
of reverence and worship Upon the validity of such expenenccs does all 
religion ultimately depend TTiey are the foundation for faith 


Our sensitivity to these qualities is not so much through the 
mind— though this too is involved — as through a deeper responsiveness, 
a more primitive, duect, msunciive, almost physiological relationship 
To each of the three our response is much the same Many who grant the 
reality of beauty and goodness will deny the existence of anything that 
could be called divine, but whatever can be said for the existence of one 
applies in essence to all three, for they merge into each other and seem 
aspects of the some great unity Our longings for them may be distorted 
or denied, but the needle of the spirit always at last swmgs back toward 
the high qualities of which these feelings serve as witnesses They exist 
Nfen find them We may widely disagree as to their character— as m the 
controversies today about poetry and the arts but real they certainly 
are and with a reality which to most men is the deepest one of aU A 
recognition of the existence of these spintual values and a strong aUc- 
giance to them has long distinguished Western idealism This is its answer 
to a materialistic philosophy that scorns whatever is not based on tan- 


gible and measurable things . . , * 

How. then, cm the ccntraslui* values ot science and idealism, of 
mind and spirit be knit into a coramoa platfonn ot belief without sacn- 
Scnig that which is essenual m each? How can we learn to live con- 
nstently in both worlds at the same tune? 



Such a platform surely must recognize the vast new insights that sci- 
ence has provided No philosophy that challenges these, no deliberately 
unintelligent religion, no pretensions to human infallibility can hope to 
gam man’s final assent If we refuse to use our mmds we become intel- 
lectual renegades and the truth is not m us Where science can speak 
with certainty it must be heeded Tlic wisdom and experience of great 
souls m the past and the revelations of the truth which came to them and 
were transmitted to us are indeed worthy of reverence, but where these 
are m conflict with the clear findings of the sciences their authority must 
be rejected Science, too, respects truth gamed in the past but builds new 
truth upon it and never puts this into static creeds to bind its growth “It 
would be a shock,” said A S Eddington, “to come across a university 
where it was the practice of the students to recite adherence to Newton’s 
laws of motion ” Many long for a wntten guarantee of truth or for a 
church that can infallibly pronounce upon it, but truth can never thus 
be bound within the limits of a dogma 

The arrogance of materialistic dogmatism is equally to be avoided 
Science itself is still far from solving its own problems, and the next 
century or two are bound to change not only its facts but doubtless its 
very concepts This is no time for absolute certainties How matter and 
spirit arc related we cannot tell Perhaps between them there may be the 
same sort of “complcmcntanty” that Niels Bohr assumes between classi- 
cal and quantum mechanics — two ways of looking at the same reality 
But, m the midst of so much sliU unknown, to deny the reality of spirit- 
ual qualities or their value for an understandmg of the universe is to 
follow the naive materialism of the nineteenth century Life has a far 
richer background than such a phJosophy ever can provide 

The extremists on both sides, ot course, will refuse to stand on any 
common platform save by the unconditional surrender of their oppo- 
nents The very idea that emotional experiences can tell us anything about 
the universe beyond the content of our own consciousness is simply pre- 
posterous nonsense to the tough minded At the other pole are those 
who regard a critical altitude toward “revealed” truth and a repudiation 
of dogmatic authority as a blow at the foundation of their deepest cer- 
tamties Both cannot be nght, but they seem hopelessly unable to agree 
And yet the disciplines of mind and of spirit, freed from the limitations 
imposed by their more extravagant proponents, are far from mcompat- 
ible Indeed, they can vigorously rcmforce each other Mmd helps throw 
off the shackles of ancient ignorance, and spirit those of miellectual pro- 
vmcialism If both could be recognized by ail as avenues to truth and if 
each were respected by supporters of the other then for everyone there 
would be available a basis of fundamental a^eement, limited enough to 
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3 What order of realitjes beyond those of the ph) steal world docs Stn 
nott say exists and how do we know? 

4 What readjustments of ideas docs he say will be necessary in order 
to establish a philosophy firmly on a middle ground between the ex 
tremes of materialism and dogmatism? 

5 What difficulties does he anticipate m carrying out the course of 
action which he proposes? 

6 Make a sentence outline of this essay which will indicate how it is 
organized 

7 Has Sinnott clearly indicated the pnnapal divisions of hts subject 
matter? If so how? Are there places where the indications could be 
clearer? 

8 Find specific instances in which Sinnott makes a special effort to cn 
lut the readers sympathies for his argumenL NVhat means docs be 
use? Are they effecuve? 

9 Is this essay composed largely of specific material or of gcneraliza 
tions about ideas? What dangers can >ou see in this type of wnUng? 

10 What docs the style of writing indicate as to the kind of audience to 
whom It IS addressed? 

11 To what extent is conflict used m this essay to gam interest? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Give any evidence which suggesu that you yourself are living m the 
two worlds" of which Sinnott speaks 

i NJTiy IS It difficult for people to gi>e up beliefs they bold? Do you 
think they should'’ 

3 Do you think that there is (or is not) an unavoidable conflict between 
the findings of natural saence and the beliefs of religion? 

4 Do you think it is possible for spiritual matters to be handled accord 
mg to the method of science, or must the two be kept separate? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 A belief which I can never surrender 
Z -Tbe connccuon between materialism and Communism 
A (or arc not) in fundamental conflict. 

4 The wide range of behcb in Amencan thought 
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Civilization 
and Cycles 



ALL THINGS MAKE ROOM FOR OTHERS 
/VND NOTHING REMAINS STILL 


HERACLITUS 
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can foresee the future Some of the scientist-historians who profess to 
detect such cycles in the history of other civilizations are very pessi- 
mistic about the state of ours Oswald Spengler, for example, called 
his great work Jhe Decline of the lUest The analogies which have 
been made between what happened in other civilizations and what is 
happening in ours raises the question as to whether we can influence 
future events Assuming that civilizations have in the past risen and 
fallen in cycles, are we in the grip of mechanistic forces which will 
determine our destiny regardless of our efforts, or is there something 
we can do about it^ 

Arnold J Toynbee, who is one of the scientist historians and the 
author of the monumental A Study of Jiislory, considers this question 
m our second selection, “Does History Repeat Itself’" Toynbee is 
sure we have a chance to influence the course of events, and tells us 
that the future largely depends upon ourselves. 

The other contributors to this section deal with more limited aspects 
of our civilization which would, however, contnbute importantly to its 
nse and fall Edgar Ansel fvlowrer, famous American foreign correspond- 
ent, discusses in The Third Man" the effects of types of men on the 
course of events Dexter Perkins, scholarly student of history, reviews 
m The American Attitude Toward War” the conditions under which 
Americans have gone to war and so throws light on our relation to 
one of the common characteristics of all civilizations 

Mowrer thinks that, like the Romans, we have reached a point where 
we place too high a premium on peace for our own good He cites as 
one fact that we are not willing to make the sacnfices necessary to have 
the finest air force in the world He thinks that although we have often 
fought we have never been "enthusiastic soldiers" Today we have 
carried our reluctance to such an extreme, he suggests, that we may 
need to make a conscious effort to develop the type of man who will 
do the gnm business when it is necessary with the cold intelligence of 
a scientist wiping out the bacteria which arc causing a plague 

Perkins bnngs us some exact information about the provocations 
which ha^e led us to fight For one thing, he reminds us that as a 
democratic people we have never been quick to open hostilities "The 
record of the years indicates that while a single dramatic event may, of 
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course, intensify popular passjiu)/^ there js always a tram of circurti' 
stances behind the actual taking up of arms " Presidents Wilson and 
Roosevelt had to mobilize puUic opinion before they could mobiltre 
armies This is no doubt natural m a democratic countiy which has 
been used to the security of two great ^atcr bamers For better or 
worse we have always been slow in prepanng ourselves militarily 

In a sense these two articles (end to complement each other Perkins 
bnngs the analytical powers of a trained historian to bear on our past 
record in order to make us aware of tendencies and to enable us to 
draw indicated lessons Mowrer raises the question of whether, as the 
world changes, our past habits may not be dangerous He also makes 
the important point that, in a world where some men will not hesitate 
to use force, it is dangerous to ignore them and that we had better 
cultivate the type of leader who can deal with them vigorously but 
intelligently 

On the whole the writers m this chapter are guardedly opttmistic 
about our civilization and its prospects Without concealing the gravity 
of our present situation, they see elements of hope in our increased 
knowledge of men and events All of them have indicated areas of vital 
interest which require our intclligenf attenpon 
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born 1880 icacbcr at Oxford lUuverstty and classical scholar, laiW 
President of Corpus Cbrisli College i933 to 1950 audVtcc Cliancel/or 
of Oxford i944 to 4947 He has lectured also at many American 
universities Among his many books on classical subjects and on 
education are On Education and Spint of the Age [ 7be ^(caning of 
Civilization , Copyright 1953 by the Atlantic ^Monthly Company 
Boston i6 ^fassflcbusells] 
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The title of this article is “The Meaning of Civilization,” but 
other questions have been in my mind as I wrote it — -such questions as 
What will the future say of our civilization'^ How does it compare with 
other civilizations^ What are its weaknesses, and what are its virtues? 
To answer these questions, we must know what we mean by the word, 
and civilization is not easy to define It is used apparently in different 
senses and applied to very different things We speak for instance of the 
civilization of the Mayas, of ancient Greece, of modem America But 
what have these three very different phenomena m common’ 

If we wish to find out the meaning of an idea, it is not a bad thmg to 
study the history of the word that describes it Words arc like coins After 
years of use they get worn and defaced, and the mscription on them be- 
romes illegible But when they are first mmted, it is clean and cleat 
Civi/iraliori for instance U is a comparauvely modern word Dr Johnson 
m 1776 declined to admit it m his Dictionary, prefertmg the old word 
civility The word civiUty is Laun, so is the idea which it expresses, it is a 
metaphor, civilitas, the character of people who are citizens, who live m 
cities, m organized states and societies, as opposed to primmve, bar- 
barous peoples who do not The civilized man is the man who lives m a 
society with its richer fuller Me and who has the gifts that enable him to 
live in this life, which demands certam qualities of mind and character, 
and gives opportunities for development that the isolated Me of the 
savage, bvmg in a family or m a wandering tribe, cannot give We, by 
the way, should not use this metaphor to describe civdization Or, at any 
rate, should not make so emphatic a contrast between town and country, 
for m fte last 150 years communicauons, radio, printing, have bridged 
the gulf which once separated them In Britain and m the United States 
and m most parts of Europe there is today as much civtlitas m the coun- 
Uy as m the city 
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that we should observe what it makes ol the savage animal, the wild na- 
ture, which ittncs to lame and cultivate — Man It is concerned especially 
with three sides of him first with man as a being w ith an intellect, capable 
of knowing and understanding, able to create philosophy and science 
and all that we compendiously call thought, and cnilization takes the 
savage in hand and produces Plato and Ansiolle, Hume, Kant, Hegel, 
Whitehead, Archimedes, Newton, Faraday, Darwin, Pasteur, Einslcm 
Secondly it is concerned with man as a being possessing imagination and 
the gift of creating art, again it takes the savage and in due tunc produces 
Raphael and Michelangelo and Leonardo, Homer and Dante and Shake- 
speare this beuig, who once was a half-naked wanderer m the forest or 
by the lakeside, builds the Parthenon or SL Paul’s, paints the Sistinc 
Chapel, writes the Ihad or King Lear Third, it is interested in man as a 
being with the gift of creating states and communities — hence the meta- 
phor which appears in the word civtUz^iiion — and civilization finds man 
hvmg a savage life and teaches him how to make city-states, nations, em- 
pires, to kmt continents together with organized transport and trade, to 
create these vast organizations, pobucal, social, commercial, financial, 
which we take as matter of course, but whose mtneate complexity the 
savage could neither conceive nor achieve 
That is the work of civilization— this taming and cultivation of raw 
human nature it comes slowly, each generation making its conlnbution, 
drawn onward parUy by selfish mtcresls, the pursuit of wealth, comfort, 
power, but much more by a perception and pursuit of the first rale in all 
those three fields— the field of the intellect, of creauve ait, of social 
organizaiion The highest civilizauon is the one which reaches the highest 
point m each of them— a perfect avilizauon of the human garden Where 
none of them arc present, there is no avflizaUon 


It IS no substitute for certain quaUues of the human spuit— above aU 
for viial energy, hfe No doubt mere vitality, mere energy, is an animal 
thing, often destructive But civilize it and jou have something really 
great. It is the material from which great cmhzaUons are made It is not 
enough merely to cultivate, the soU must have a natural nchness and 
vigor If it gets exhausted, the yield is disappomtmg, however much it is 
dug and planted We talk sometimes of people becoming overcivihzcd 
garden is culuvated but it produces sickly flowers, poor m quahty 
^t apparently is what happened to the Roman Empire— a failure of 
the vital power m the soiL One of the cncouragmg things about the 
modem world is that it is full of vitality 


2 


Let me now glance at an important question Does civilizauofl 
cover the whole of ble’ Whet a ju rcbooa to rchjion aod to morels'’ I 
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was bunsd m a pauper’s grave. Cervantes died m great poverty But all 
artists (using that word in a wide sense) are mo\cd b> an ideal, an 
vision, which has nothing material about it, which is disinterested For, 
like reh^on, it comes from some force of the spirit outside man but 
mg through him Take the following lines, which at first reading one might 
suppose to be a religious poem, but which actually describe the emotions 
of Kipling rcflectmg on his v. ork 

My new -cut ,ishlar takes the light 
Where cnmsoti bI<inklhewindo*sflarc 
By my own work before the night. 

Great Overseer, I make roy prayer 

If there be good m that 1 wrought. 

Thy Hand compelled it. Master, Thmc ~ 

Where I have failed to meet Thy Thought 
i know, through Thee, the blame was mine 

One instant's toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity s offence 
Of that I did with Thee to guide, 

To Thee, through Thee, be excellence 

The depth and dream of my desire. 

The bitter paths wherein 1 stray — 

Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 

Thou knowest \Vho hast made the Clay 

One stone the more swings into place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth 
It IS enough that, through lliy Grace, 

1 sa .V nought common on Thy Earth.* 

These Imes lilusiraie how narrow can be the boundary between re- 
ligion and art — if mdeed it exuts at alL 

3 

And now we come to our own civilizatioo. In order to judge it, 
consider it under the sanous aspects which 1 mentioned earlier intel- 
lectual and artistic achiesement, cniliuu or the quality of its social bfe, 
material well being, and first take the last of these, material well bemg, m 
which we far surpass all earlier ages If this made avdizatioa, we would 
be the most civilized people who have existed on the earth. But whatever 
Its value m other respects, its importance to civilization can be exag- 
grated. Athens, the Roman Empire, the city-states of medieval Imly, 
ancient China, had never beard of steam or electncity and were without 
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j. drudgery which left little time or energy for anything beyond, then 
civilization was the perquisite of a small class, today it is a possibility 
within the roach of all 

And there is a further point about these material instruments and 
equipment of our life They help to make our civilization, but at the same 
tunc the making of them is part of tlic making of the human garden It is 
an advantage to have radio and refrigeration and bathrooms and tele- 
phones and the rest, and we arc sometimes proud of them as if they were 
fine flowers of our life That of course is not so The possession of them 
is no credit to us, it shows no more than that wc have enough money to 
buy them But they are a credit to those whose intelligence and skill 
created them, they are an inanimate witn^s to the powers of man 

Who could go into a big factory without reflecting how much human 
intelligence is embodied both m its machines and its organization'^ Who 
can go down to a shipyard when a Imer is ready for launching and sec the 
men in the yard busy with the final preparations, looking like ants beside 
this vast creation towering above on its sbps, without admiration for the 
pigmy humans tliat yet arc able to build and control something so enor- 
mous and complicated‘s This is the miraculous achievement of beings 
who five thousand years ago were the savage inhabitants of caves and 
woods The greatness of a ship is not merely that she will carry us safely 
and quickly across the oceans, but that she is human intelligence em- 
bodied Her existence is more remarkable than her uses She is a fine 
flower whicn the human garden has grown 

I have dwell so long on the material aspect of our civilization because 
it is responsible for our greatest problems and because wc arc liable to 
hold one of two mistaken views about it There is the view of those who 
arc so dazzled by its achievements that they identify it with civilization 
and suppose that we are civilized because of our material progress and 
advantages Then there is the opposite view of those who, noticing some 
of Its results and some of the uses to which it is put, go, like Ruskm or 
William Morris or Edward Carpenter, to the opposite extreme and wish 
ihcy could be rid of the whole thmg I do not know which of these views is 
more mistaken Probably the first — the confusing of civilization with ma- 
terial progress The right view is that material civilization is of value both 
in Itself and because it represents a great human achievement — a part of 
the cultivation of the human garden But it has its dangers and wc have 
not always avoided them 
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If mastery of the material world were civilization, ours would be 
most civilized age m hisioiy How will it rank if. passing from its 
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tastes and interests of the ordinary man, and tried to form an idea of this 
age from them Would it be a fav orablc idea? 

Democracy is the hipest form of political government, but on the cul- 
tural side, It IS exposed to grave weakness Call the masses into power, 
and automatically >ou will find the nauonal culture molded by their in- 
terests and tastes They will expect, and plenty of people will be ready to 
supply, the kind of music and art and radio and films and reading which 
is to their taste, and there is at least a risk that standards will quickly de- 
cline to the second- and third rate 1 can mention one field in which this 
has happened in my own counUy in my lifetime When I was a boy no 
daily paper was published in London of the level of those that arc read by 
the great mass of the population today In many points the modem cheap 
English papers are not so bad (I have seen worse in America), but I 
cannot ^mk that they arc papers which really civilized people would 
habitually read 

5 

How can we avoid this danger— that a democracy will find itself 
divided on the one hand into an elite, who know what is good literature, 
good music, good journalism, and so on — who appreciate excellence m 
the world of the intellect — and on the other hand a mass who do not, who 
m these fields have no judgment or discrimination and who see no differ- 
ence between the first rate and the third rate‘s Must we accept it as in- 
evitable and resign ourselves to the majority being in these respects un 
civilized or half-civUized*^ That is substantially the position today Plato 
thought il mevitablc and divided bis citizens mto t^ce classes — a small 
class, creative minds who know the meaning of excellence m all the 
forms and activities of life, a larger class, who follow their guidance and 
m so far share their knowledge, and a majority who have their function 
m the state as producers but who have no real idea what civilization m its 
full sense means 

I am sure that one should not resign oneself to so defeatist a view 
Mere poliucal equahty is essentia! but it is not enough Burke had the 
right concepbon of the state, when he said that it should be a partnership 
in all science, m all art, m every virtue, and in every perfection 

But how are we to secure Ihis*^ We have not secured it yet Education 
should give the answer But we have universal education and so far the 
answer has been dusty That suggests that there is somethmg wrong with 
our education — that it has not addressed itself to this side of its task, and 
this I believe to be so I cannot discuss in detail what we might do about 
it But I will suggest one thing A fundamental prmciple of educaUon 
should be to make the pupil realize the meaning of excellence, of the 
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first rate, and to send him out of schoo) and coJJtfgc perstfaded that k is 
his business to learn what is firet rate and lo pursue it~not only in the 
job by which he earns his living but m all the great fields of We and above 
all in living itself I would also tty to give (he pupil at school a better 
idea than he someUmes geu of what «• first rate m liitrature, architecture, 
music, art — and, above all, of what is first rate in conduct and life' Tlicn 
we might get nearer lo creating a democracy which believes in, desires, 
and recognizes, where it cannot achieve, excellence m all the noblest 
activities 

I think this would do something But I would go further fnmanywajs 
I mistrust the state and I should scrutinize carefully any extension of lU 
powers But I should like to put under its supervision, or raiJicr under 
the supervision of independent public corporations, those cultural ac- 
tivities which have great educational importance I would not leave them 
to chance or to exploitation for private profit 

To come to a practical point, I should like to see radio, TV, and the 
films conitoUcd, not by the state directly, but by some public body 
These three are today probably (he most influential instruments of public 
education, for they arc at uorX on most of us throughout our Incs, the 
artists and technicians who produce them are gifted people who know 
their job thoroughly, they move us, as unfortunately cducction ui school 
and college often docs not, and their influence is the greater because for 
the most part we do not realize it ( do not think that forces of this kind 
should be directed m the last resort by motives of private gam 
I have suggested that m art and in literature other ages have reached 
higher levels than we But there is one province of civilization in which 
we may be found, when our history is wTilten, to have achieved more than 
any other epoch, the province of civififtw m the narrow sense of the word 
— m our social and political idcab I am not thinking of political democ- 
racy, which is as old as Athens, where the poorest and most humbly bom 
citizen had pohtical equality with the richest and most aristocrauc, and 
where the Assembly in which all issues of peace and war were decided, 
and any member of the citucn body could hear the debate, take part in 
It, and give his vole, afforded a better political education than any since 
devised, though il did not lead to efficient government But I believe that 
at no age of (he world has the social conscience been so awake as now 
Thai IS not to say that it might not be more awake itdf But we have got 
rid of the institution of slavery which defaced Greek civilization Thu 
improvement was made possible by the machine. wh«:h lus replaced the 
slave, but in part it is due to the growth of a social conscience \kc have 
recognized the duty of giving equal opporlumiy to aU-a notable mvUnce 
IS our nauon wide education— and we have attempted to numtam » 
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minimum standard oE living by the social services In these pomts »e 
have achieved far more than the Greets or any other people of the past 
We have a ncher idea of miUtas, and in that province vve have a higher 
Civilization 

But an even greater advance is an extension of that idea Today we sec 
the dawn, the very faint dawn, of a new poliUcal concepUon, partly anuc- 
ipated in the idea of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and devel- 
oped smee the war on di/ferent lines by the United States, which has 
adopted it as a policy, and has m the Marshall Plan and m other wrays 
made practical sacrifices for it- It is the conception of a world whose 
peoples, varying m language, traditions, culture, and pohtical institutions, 
jet feel themselves fundamentally one, united, beneath all their differ- 
ences, by a common humanity and cooperatmg m the pursuit of a com- 
mon goat Thatis somelhmgnew 

Unmistakably, the next great advance for humanity is mtemational co- 
operation, not the casual flirtations or transient liaisons between states 
which have hitherto been our nearest approach to it, but something cor- 
respoadmg to that power of Uving together, that fundamental harmony, 
which holds England or America or any healthy nation together m spite 
of internal tensions and of differences of mterest and opmion Manlond 
has never undertaken a more formidable task It wriU notbe accomplished 
by setting up mtemational machmery, though this is mdispensable, still 
less by pious aspirations, pessimistic complamts, or edifymg speeches It 
15 a preparation of the spint, a remolding of the mner man, that is re- 
quired — not only m one or two nations, but m alL 

The best prepaiauon is to take senously the second of Christ’s great 
commandments, to love our neighbors as ourselves and to define our 
neighbor as He defined him, or, as William Temple more explicitly put 
It, “My neighbour is anjone with whom 1 have anything to do, even by 
acadent and even ihough be is the kmd of person tha t I naturally hate 
and despise ” The vision of a new politKal order is fundamentally Chns- 
lian. It IS of course possible to base the ideal of a world society — ^which 
is somethmg di&renl from a world state— on utilitarian grounds, because 
without It civilization will be tom, and possibly destroyed, by war, or be- 
cause It IS the nearest road to the prospenty and peace of mankind But 
utility IS a plausible rather than a powerful mouve, for the mtercsts of 
the mdividual often diverge, or seem to diverge, from the interests of the 
whole A surer basis, a more dynamic motrv e force, for its realization can 
be found m Christianity, of which it is the logical conclusion 

It is foreshadow ed in the w ords of Christ “You hav e heard that it was 
said. Thou shall love thy neighbor and hale thins enemy, but I tell you. 
Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, pray for those who 
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14 Commctil on ihc effectiveness of discussing the future extension of 
the idea of cmliias at the very end of the essay 

15 What evidences do you find in the essay that Livingstone is 
qualified to handle this subject? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Discuss the evidences of vitality or the lack of it m the United Stales 

today t 

2 In what practical and specific ways can we make use of our material 
progress in fuithenng true civihiatioo? 

3 Docs your own education sufficiently emphasize the necessity of ex 
cellcnce? Explain fully and specifically 

4 Do you think that the possibilities of inicmational cooperation arc 
really as bnght as Livingstone seems to think? Why? 

5 Discuss the influences which work for and against civilization m the 
United States 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Democracies can (can never) be civilized 

2 Disinterestedness as an element m American life 

3 The search for excellence 

4 TV the radio, and the movies should (should not) be publicly con 
trolled 

5 In the United States there is no difference between city and country 

6 The state of civilization m the United Slates 

7 A solid basis for international cooperation 

8 The best way to see the country 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

born i889 TUrdisb historian is best known for hiS six volume work 
A Study of History, which in a one volume abridgment became a best 
seller Among bis other books an inlermlional relations is Tlie World 
and the West [7rom Civilization on Trial, by Arnold J 7oynbee, 
Copyright 1948 by OxfordVnwerstly Press Jne} 


Does Tiistory Repeat JtselJ? 

Does history repeat ilselP In our Western world m the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, this question used to be debated as an academic 
exercise The spell of well being which our civilization was enjoying at the 
time had dazzled our grandfathers into the quamt pharisaical notion that 
they were ‘not as other men arc*, they had come to believe that our 
Western society was exempt from the possibility of falling into those mis- 
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lakes and mishaps that have been the niin of certain olhcr civtotions 
whose history, from beginning Co end, is an open book To us, w our 
generaUon, the old question has racher suddenly taken on a new and very 
practical significance We have awakened lo the truth (how, one wonders 
could we ever have been blind lo it-^) that Western man and bis works arc 
no more invulnerable diaa the now extract ci> ilizaiions of the Aztecs and 
the Incas, the Sumerians and the Hitutes So to-day, with some anxiety, 
we are searching the scriptures of the past to find out whether they con- 
tam a lesson that wc can decipher Docs history give us any information 
about our own prospects'^ And, if ttdocs, what is the burden of ii? Docs it 
spell out for us an inexorable doom, which wc can merely await with 
folded hands — resignmg oursches, as best we may, to a fate that wc can- 
not aiert or even modify by our own efforts? Or does it inform us, not of 
certainties, but of probabilities, or bare possibilities, in our own future? 
The practical difference is vast, for, on this second altcrnainc, so far 
from being stunned into passivity, we should be roused to action On this 
second alternative, the lesson of history would not be like an astrologers 
horoscope, U would be like a navigator’s chart, which affords the sea- 
farer who has the intelligence to use it a much greater hope of avoiding 
shipwreck than when he was sailing blind, because it gives him the means, 
if he has the skill and courage to use them, of steering a course between 
charted rocks and reefs 


It wiU be seen that our question needs defining before wc plunge into 
an attempt to answer it When wc ask oursches Docs history repeat 
Itself?’ do we mean no more than ‘Docs history turn out to have repeated 
Itself, on occasions, in the past?’ Or arc wc asking whether history is 
governed by inviolable laws which have not only taken effect in every 
past case to which they have applied bvil arc also bound lo lake effect in 
every similar situation dial may arise in the future? On this second in- 
terpreialion, the word ‘docs’ would mean ’must , on the other interpre- 
tation It would mean ‘may ’ On this issue, the writer of the present 
article may as well put his cards on the ubic at once He is not a 
delcrminisl m lus rcadmg of the riddle of human life He believes that 
where there is life there is hope, and ihal, wiih God s help, man is master 


of his own destiny, at least to some extent in some respects 

But as soon as wc have taken our stand on this issue between freedom 
and necessity that is nised by the ambiguous word docs, wc find our- 
selves called upon lo define wbal wc mean by the word history If «e 
have to limit the field of history to cvenu that arc whoH) withm ihe con- 
uol of humon »ms, ihoo, lo be sore, tor a non dclermimsl no deBculty 
oould ar^e Bet do such eieots cser aetuaU, occur m real Me’ In our 
personal capencnce, uhen ue are roalms a decoion. do ue nol al»a,s 
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find ourselves only partly free and partly bound by past events and 
present facts in our own life and in our social and physical environment'' 
Is not history itself, in the last analysis, a vision of the whole universe on 
the move in the fout-dimensional framework of space-lime'' And, in this 
all embracing panorama, arc there not many events that the most staunch 
believer m the freedom of the human will would admit, as readily as the 
most thorough-going delerrainist, to be mcxorably recurrent and precisely 
predictable? 

Some events of this undisputcdly recurrent predictable order may have 
little apparent bearmg upon human affairs — as, for example, the repeti- 
tions of history m nebulae outside the system of the Milky Way There 
are, however, some very obvious cyclic movements in physical nature 
that do affect human affans in the most mtimatc fashion — as, for ex- 
ample, the recurrent predictable alternations of day and night and of the 
seasons of the year The day-and night cycle governs all human work, it 
dictates the schedules of the transportation sjstems of our cities, sets the 
times of their rush hours, and weighs on the mmds of the commuters 
whom It shuttles to and fro, twice m every twenty-four hours, between 
‘dormitory’ and ‘workshop ’ The cjcle of the seasons governs human life 
Itself by governing our food supply 

It IS true that man, by taking thought, can win a measure of freedom 
from these physical cycles that is beyond the reach of birds and beasts 
Though the individual cannot break the tyranny of the day-and-night 
c>cle by leadmg a waking life for twenty four hours m the day, like the 
legendary Egyptian Pharaoh Mycennus, human society can achieve 
Mycermus’ mythical feat collectively by a planned co-opcration and a 
division of labour Industrial plants can be operated for twenty-four 
hours m the day by successive shifts of workers, and the labours of 
workers who work by day can be prepared for and be followed up by the 
labours of other workers who rest by day and work by night The tyranny 
of the seasons, again, has been broken by a Western society that has ex- 
panded from the northern temperate zone mto the tropics and the south- 
ern temperate zone and has devised a technique of refrigeration Never- 
theless, these triumphs of man’s mind and will over the tyranny of the two 
physical cycles of the day and the year are comparatively small gams for 
human freedom, remarkable thou^ these tnumphs are On the whole, 
these recurrent predictable events in physical nature remam masters of 
human life — even at the present level of Western man’s technology — and 
they show their mastery by subduing human aSairs, as far as their empire 
over them extends, to dieu- own recurrent predictable pattern 

Bui are there, perhaps, human acts, in other fields of action, that are 
not — or, at any rate not so completely — under physical nature’s control 
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from repeating itself m the Southern States in the spring ploughing of 

ises’ ^ . , 

The province of history that wc are considering now is one that used to 
be treated as the whole field of history before the provinces of economic 
and social history were opened up In this old fashioned field of battles 
and policies, captams and kings, docs history turn out to have repeated 
Itself as It does m fields of human activity that arc manifestly governed by 
cycles in the movement of physical nature*^ Was the Civil War, for in- 
stance, a unique event, or do wc find other historical events that display 
sufficient similarity and affinity to it to warrant us in trealmg it and them 
as so many representatives of a class of events m which history has 
repeated itself at least to some extent*^ The present writer mclmes to this 
latter view 

The crisis represented m American history by the Civil War was, 
surely, repeated m a significant sense m the contemporary crisis m Ger- 
man history that is represented by the Bismarckian wars of 1864-71 
In both cases, an imperfect political union had threatened to dissolve al- 
together In both cases, the issue between the dissoluuon of the union 
and its effective establishment was decided by war In both cases, the 
partisans of effective union won, and, in both, one of the causes of tbetf 
victory was their technological and industrial superiority over their op- 
ponents In both, finally, the victory of the cause of union was followed 
by a great induslnal expansion which turned both the post bellum Umted 
States and the Second German Reich mto formidable mdustria! competi- 
tors of Great Britain And here we have bit upon another repetition of 
history, for, throughout the century endmg about 1870, the mduslnal 
revolution m Great Bntam might have appeared to be a unique histori- 
cal event, whereas, smee 1870, it has come to appear, m its true light, 
as simply the earbest instance of an economic transformation which was 
eventually to occur likewise m a number of other Western countries and 
in some non-Westem countries too Moreover, if we shift our altenuon 
from the economic common feature of mdusinalization to the pohucal 
common feature of federal union, wc shall sec the history of the United 
Stales and Germany at this pomt repcaUng itself once agam m the his- 
tory of a third country — m this case not Great Bntam but Canada, 
whose consutuent provmccs entered mto their present federation m 1867, 
two years after the de jacio re-cstablishment of the unity of the United 
Stales m 1865 and four years before the foundauon of the Second Ger- 
man Reich m 1871 

In the formation, m the modem Western world, of a number of fed- 
eral unions, and m the mdustriahzation of these and other countnes, 
we see history repcaung itself m the sense of produemg a number of 
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more or less contemporeiy ewmples of ihe same human achievement 
contempotaneity of the diflereat instances is, however, no more 
than approximate The mdustnal revolution occurred as an apparenUy 
unique event in Great Britain at least two generations before its occur- 
rwee in America, and Germany proved « to be a repeuuve phenomenon 
The insecurely welded pre Civd-War United States had existed for ‘four 
score and seven years,’ and the ramshackle post Napoleonic German 
Confederation for half a century, before the crucial events of the ci^t- 
een-sixlies proved that federal union was a repetitive pattern which was 
to recur not only in Canada but in Australia, South Africa, and Brazil 
Contemporaneity is not an essential condition for the repetition of his- 
tory on the political and cultural plane of human affairs The histoncal 


events that repeat themselves may be susetiy contemporary or they may 
overlap m tune or they may be entirely non-conicmporancous with one 
another 


The picture remains the same when wc turn to the consideration of 
the greatest human insUtuuons and experiences that arc known to us* 
the civilizations m their births and growths, tbcir breakdowns, declines, 
and falls, the higher religions in their foundation and evoluUon Meas- 
ured by our subjective personal measuring rod of the average span of 
the memory of a single human being who lives to a normal old age, the 
tune interval that divides our present ^neration from the date of the 
emergence of the Sumerian civilization m the fourth millennium b c 
or from the date of the beginning of the Chnsuan era iiscU seems, no 
doubt, a very long one Vet it t$ infinitesimally small on the objective 
tunc scale that has recently been given lo us by the discoveries of our 
geologists and astronomers Our modem Western physical science tells 
us that the human race has been m existence oa this planet for at least 


600,000 and perhaps a million years, life for at least 500 million and 
perhaps 800 million years, and the planet itself for possibly 2000 mil- 
lion years On this tune scale the last five or six thousand years that 
have seen the births of cmluauons, and the last three or four thousand 
years that have seen the births of higher religions arc pcnixls of such 
infinitesimal brevity that it would be impossible to show them, drawn 
to scale, on any chart of the whole history of this planet up to date On 
this true tune scale, these cvculs of ’ancient hisio^r’ are virtually con- 
temporary with our own lifetime, however remote they may appear to 
be when viewed through the magnifying Jens of the individual human 


midget’s subjective mental vision 

The conclusion seems to be that human history docs turn out. on 
occasmus, 10 hovo repealed ilsclt up to dale m u sisniScanl sense cren 
m spheres of Human acuvily in tiK human uiU B al ns nearest lo 
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being master of the situation and is least under the domination of cycles 
in physical nature Must we go on to conclude that, after all, the deter- 
minists are right and that what looks like free will is an illusion? In the 
present writers opmion, the correct conclusion is just tlic opposite As 
he secs it, this tendency towards repetition, which thus asserts itself in 
human affairs, is an instance of one of the well known devices of the 
creative faculty The works of creation arc apt to occur in bunches a 
bunch of representatives of a species, a bunch of species of a genus 
And the value of such rcpeutions is, after all, not difficult to discern 
Creation could hardly make any headway at all if each new form of 
creature were not represented by numerous eggs distributed among 
numerous baskets How else could a creator, human or divine, provide 
himself with sufficient materials for bold and fruitful experiment and 
with effective means of retrieving uicvitablc failures? If human history 
repeats itself, it does so m accordance with the general rhythm of the 
umverse, but the significance of this pattern of repetition lies in the 
scope that it gives foe the work of creaUon to go forward In this light, 
the repetitive element m hutory reveals itself as an instrument for free- 
dom of creative action, and not as an mdication that God and man are 
the slaves of fate 

What IS the bearing of these conclusions about history in general on 
the particular quesUon of the prospects of our Western civilization? As 
we observed at the beginning of this paper, the Western world has be 
come rather suddenly very anxious about its own future, and our anxiety 
IS a natural reaction to the formidableness of the situation ui which we 
now find ourselves Our present situabon is formidable indeed A survey 
of the historical landscape m the light of our exislmg knowledge shows 
that, up to date, history has repeated itself about twenty tunes m pro- 
duemg human societies of the species to which our Western society be- 
longs, and it also shows that, with the possible exception of our own, 
all these representatives of the species of society called civilizations are 
already dead or moribund Moreover, when we study the histones of 
these dead and monbund civilizations in detail, and compare them with 
one another, we find mdications of what looks like a recumng pattern 
m the process of their breakdowns, declmes, and falls We are naturally 
asking ourselves to-day whether this particular chapter of history is 
bound to repeat itself in our case Is that pattern of declme and faU 
in store for us m our turn, as a doom from which no civilization can 
hope to escape? In the writer s opmion, the answer to this question is 
emphatically m the negative The effort to create a new manifestauon of 
life — be It a new species of mollusc or a new species of human society 
— seldom or never succeeds at the first attempt Creation is not so easy 
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M enteyrise as that It wm its ultimate successes through a process of 
trial and error, and accordingly the failure of previous experiments, so 
lar trom dooramg subsequent experiments to fail m their turn in the 
s^e way, actually offers them their opportuni^ of achieving success 
through the wisdom that can be gamed from suffering Of course a se- 
nes of previous failures does not guarantee success to the next comer, 
any more than it condemns hun to be a failure m Ins turn There is 
nothing to prevent our Western civilization from following histoncal 
precedent, if it chooses, by commiUmg social suicide But we are not 
doomed to make history repeat itself, it is open to us, through our own 
efforts, to give history, m our case, some new and unprecedented turn 
As human beings, we are endowed with this freedom of choice, and we 
cannot shuffle off our responsibility upon the shoulders of God or na- 
ture We must shoulder it ourselves It is up to us 
What shall wc do to be saved? In pohtics, establish a constitutional 
CO operative system of world government In economics, find working 
compromises (varymg according to the practical requirements of differ- 
ent places and times) between free enterprise and socialism In the life 
of the spirit, put the secular super-structure back onto religious founda- 
tions Efforts are being made m our Western world to day to find our 
way towards each of these goals If we had arrived at aU three of them, 
we might fairly feel that we had won our present battle for our civiliza- 
tion s survival But these are, all of them, ambitious undertakings, and 
It will call for the hardest work and the highest courage to make any 
progress at all towards carrymg any one of them through to achievement 
Of the three tasks, the religious one is, of course, la the long run by 
far the most important, but the other two are the more urgent, because, 
if wc were to fail in these in the short run, wc might lose for ever our 
opportunity of achieving a spiritual rebinb which cannot just be whis- 


tled for at our convemence, but will only come, if it comes at all, at the 
unhurrying pace at which the deepest tides of spiritual creation flow 
The political task is die most urgent of all The immediate problem 
here is a negative one Faced, as wc are, with the prospect that — given 
our present interdependence and present weapons — the world is now 
on the eve of being unified pohUcaUy by one means or another, we have 
to stave off the disastrous denouement of umfication by force of arms 
the familiar method of the forcible imposition of a Pax Romana which 


IS probably the line of least resistance for the resolution of the formi- 
dable political forces in whose gnp our own world finds itself to-day 
Can the United States and the other Western counines manage to co- 
operate with the Soviet Union through the United NaUons? If the United 
Nations organization could grow mto an cffecUve system of world gov- 
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ernment, that would be much the best solution of our political crux. 
But we have to reckon with the possibility of this enterprise’s failing, and 
to be ready, should it fail, with an alternative to fall back upon Could 
the United Nations spbt, de facto, into two groups without a breach of 
the peace*^ And, supposmg that the whole face of the planet could be 
partitioned peacefully mlo an American and a Russian sphere, could 
two worlds on one planet live side by side on a footing of ‘non-vioicnt 
nomco-operation’ for long enough to give a chance for a gradual miti- 
gation of the present differences m their social and ideological climates? 
The answer to this question would depend on whether, on these terms, 
we could buy the time needed to carry out our economic task of finding 
a middle way between free enterprise and socialism 

These riddles may be hard to read, but they do tell us plamly what 
we most need to know They tell us that our future largely depends 
upon ourselves We arc not just at the mercy of an mcxorable fate 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What u Toynbee’s view on the problem of whether history tnust re- 
peat Itself? 

2 What reasons does he give for concluding that human history does 
turn out, on some occasions, to have repeated itself lo a signihcaot 
sense? 

3 What reasons are there to fear that our own civilization must die? 
What reasons are there against such a bebef? 

4 What does Toynbee believe wc must do if our civilization is to be 
saved? 

5 For what purposes docs Toynbee use questions in his essay? 

6 Find instances of the use of definition m the development of tbe 
essay Are these definitioas necessary? 

7 What purpose docs the example of the Confederate horses serve in 
this essay? 

8 Early in the essay Toynbee states his own altitude toward the ques- 
tion raised by the essay What is the effect of this disclosure on the 
reader as he follows the discussion? 

9 How 15 conflict used to stimulate interest in this essay? 

10 Make an outline of the essay which will mdicalc the way m which 
Toynbee has organized bis ideas 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What value is there in ordinary individuals thinking about such vast 
and complicated questions as those Toynbee raises? 

2 What do you think of the desirability of a world government? 

3 Do you thmk that a anificaboo of the world by force of arms would 
be good m the long run, or bad? 

4 Do you think there is a possibility of a stable peace coming from 
“non violent non-coopcration" between the two parts of the world? 
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7he Jhird 5Mait 

’‘In the second ccntuiy of the Chrjslian cn," witcs Gibbon, 
"ifie Empire of Rome comprehended the fairest part of the earth and 
the most civilized part of mankind The frontiers of that extensive mon- 
archy were guarded by ancient renown and disciplined valor 'ntc gen- 
tle but powerful influence of laws and manners had gradually cemented 
the union of the provinces The peaceful inhabitants cn}o>cd and abused 
the advantages of wealth and luxury " 

A couple of hundred years later, that empire had ^pht into two and 
its onginal or western half was a wreck, a prey to anarchy and tyranny 
and tile ultimate victim of various ba/banan bands, each of which, at 
an earlier period, would easily have been overawed or destroyed by a 
few Roman legions 

What happened to Rome, history shows, u roughly what happens in 
all eases of great and flourishing civilizations 

Why this happens nobody quite knows Historians speak of growth 
and decay But in sp/tc of Spcogler. civilizations arc not "organic” m 
the sense of a plant or an anrnial Nonetheless, historians and philoso- 
phers regularly seek an explanation of the nemesis that has overtaken 
man’s every civilizing adventure Theur cxplanaUOns differ, jet the his- 
torical rhythm must li acknowledged 

It seems to me that whatever the ultimate explanation, each civili- 
zation is accompanud by a psychological change which symbolizes, li 
It does not account for, the rbjibnuc process Batbaran societies arc 
dominated by lough, warlike individuals whom I shall call Type One 
man His charactcrisucs arc personal courage, a strong sense of trihoJam 
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(the earliest patriotism), and native a^essmty He accepts ph>sical 
combat, physical injury, and death as things m the established order of 
nature He kills readily — sometimes for pov.cr and plunder, sometimes 
m self or group defense, sometimes for pleasure — but always without 
reluctance or remorse 

Out of the armed struggle of Type One groups among themselves (or 
of such groups against a more developed society), the barbarians emerge 
on top and proceed m turn to develop a civilization (To>nbcc identifies 
more than twenty such in the course of recorded history ) 

With civilizauon comes stability and peace Peace permits prosperity, 
prosperity a measure of ease Ease furthers the arts of peace The will 
to war decimes The late Roman legions who let the barbarians through 
were conceivably better armed than those who conquered Gaul Yet 
the mdividual legionary was a different sort of man Like the civilian, 
the civilized soldier is no longer so ready to risk his comfort and his life 
for a group purpose Finally, there comes the day when citizen and sol- 
dier alike beheve that war is worse than servitude Then they either put 
up a sham defense or submit— ^ir go over to the mvader Withm that 
society, at some pomt Number One man has become Number Two man, 
a fellow who, for a variety of reasons, noble or ignoble, iv/Zf no longer 
fight 

Type One man beheves (or accepts) the maxim that dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori Type Two’s mother “didn’t raise her boy to be a 
soldier” As a result, while more and better fighters are needed, fewer 
and worse are available 

The society has become too civilized to survive And no matter how 
lofty the motives of the peace lovers, historically they represent deca- 
dence Here is one more case of 

The old rule, the ancient law. 

Since ever the world began. 

That he shall take who has the power 

And he shall keep who can 

This process has occurred m all civilizations whether or not touched 
by the Golden Rule Therefore we cannot assume that softer or spintu- 
alizmg ethics are basically responsible for historical declme Yet if de- 
cline has not been hastened by the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount, it is because most Christians have never taken non resist- 
ance literally Instead of turning the other cheek, they have fought 
fiercely They have even fought m the name of their non-violent religion 
(the Crusades, the Thirty Years War, etc ) Prmces, bishops, and par- 
sons have led their armed cohorts out to conquest 

Moreover, it seems a safe assumpuon that Moslem moguls conquered 
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H«du Into more c-udy become o£ the odvonlose of a rebjioo diet 
sloiifics bloodjhed o>cr one that adiocalcs o/uniM A tentatne conclu- 
sion mislit well be Ibut Ibe decline of a non-violent eivdizalion is some- 
tthat faster than that of one that preserves an agsressne credo 

Up to tins point, any resemblance between this description of a gen- 
eral pattern and contemporary society has been purely coincidental 
Here we should, I think, ask whether the North Atlantic Community of 
1952 IS not increasingly dominated by Type Two citizens 

The West Curopcan stock from which most Americans come was 
warlike Thanks to its aggrcssivity and tccimology, West Europe, vnih 
Its overseas extensions, came by the end of the nineteenth century to 
rule or dominate most of the planet Since that time, the ruJe of West 
Europe has steadily receded 

This recession may be due m part to the imprudent instruction of 
‘backward peoples’* m those industnal and military techniques which 
give a modern society ns compulsive force if the West desired to per- 
petuate Its rule, what greed and folly by in bringing mduslrialiralion to 
peoples incapable of inventing it for themselves* The fact remains that 
the West has gradually lost its interest m mastery What is more, un- 
counted Westerners have come to reject the “white man’s burden” as 
somciliing as ethically indefensible as poJiiicaUy and economically costly 
This IS one of the reasons why the West has not systcmaucally utilized 
Its remaining superiority m weapons of mass destrucuon (poison gas, 
A-bombs, H-bombs) successfully to crush colonial rebellion A hun- 
dred jears ago it would have done so, I think, with hardly more qualms 
of conscience dian Communists have today 
SoracUung has happened to Western mentality 
Let us look at (he record, beginning with the peoples of Western 
Europe 

Danes, Swedes, and Portuguese seem too “civilized ’ to fight and most 
Italians too “mdividualisuc” to fight very well Neither Belgians nor 
Ncthcrlandcrs have recently shown much stomach for war 

The French, historically a warlike people, have completely lost liieir 
aggrcssivity Those who, like the writer, had close personal ccaCscC with 
French armies in both World Wars could not but contrast the decline of 
lighting spint between these two conflicts In the first, the French re- 
ally preferred to die on their feet than live on Iheir knees In the second, 
many of the descendants of Robnd, Charles Martel, Turenne. Bona- 
parte, and Clcmenceau asked. ‘ Why die for Danzig? ’ Today their num- 

ber has presumably increased „ . 

The British spirit m World War II was, like the French in World War 
I, unconquerable but essentially defensive 
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At present, their (untested) attitude resembles that of the French m 
World War II — a readiness to take the risk of foreign conquest rather 
than the risk of a new, more murderous conflict Like Frenchmen (and 
Americans) they tend increasingly to put private ease and comfort above 
national security 

The Germans arc still, m this respect, half primitive Despite their 
great though spotty civilization, under Prussian influence they have man- 
aged to preserve a warlike spirit by the deliberate cultivation of mili- 
tarism 

Where m Europe but m Germany could one have found an economist 
of international renown to profess (in 1933) the credo of the late Wer- 
ner Sombart “I sec m the armed clash of mighty nations the highest 
manifestation of the Divine Will”? 

Yet as a whole West Europe is pacifist How otherwise can one judge 
a compact mass of over two hundred million West Europeans (including 
the untamed Spaniards and West Germans) who continue to quail be- 
fore a smaller number of Russians rather than support the economic 
privations mhcrent m makmg themselves impregnable'^ 

East Europe along with Germany still seems to produce Type One 
men in abundance Perhaps because of ihcir relative penury, Russians, 
Turks, Poles, Greeks, and other Balkanilcs have preserved the martial 
virtues, the essence of which is the acceptance of possible war without 
undue apprehension 
What about the American people*^ 

Foreign visitors still find us unduly cocky Though never enthusiastic 
soldiers, Americans have always been ready to fight Our characteristic 
slogans have been ‘‘Fifty-four-forty or fight*,” ‘‘Millions for defense but 
not a cent for tribute,” etc Yet, as a people we have chosen to hide to 
ourselves our over-average beUigcrency (attested by the number of wars 
we have fought durmg the years of our national existence) behmd the 
assumption that we are exceptionally peace-loving 

Yet today this is no longer necessary We are peace-loving No other 
powerful people has ever mdulged in such organized futility as our Neu- 
trality Acts of the Thirties Few have ever sought — as the late Senator 
Vandenberg told me he sought — to transform national isolation mto 
insulation 

Yet this IS such a Wuchy, controversial subject that I shall let other 
Americans build my case 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull told me back in 1940 “When I was a 
young man m Tennessee, young fellows were eager to defend their 
country They aren’t like that now*” 

A letter exists from Peyton Mowrer, corporal m the Union Army, that 
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snndhIhcT expbim to ha w* «l,y m 
864, after Ihrce full jeare of milKary service, he could not come hLe 
to a family unpoverished by bis absence •‘until the job is done ” 

IT statement of a cargo sergeant on a plane over 

Korea* What I want is to get ngbt back home to Kansas— and stay 
were I don t want to hear any more of %ar—not even on tlie radio I 
don t want to listen to any more foreign news I've been mixed up m this 
Korean mess with all them gooks and killings ever since it got started 
So far as I am concerned, they can take Asia and give it to StaJin It 
won’t cost me any sleep I'm through ” (The fact that after giving Asia 
to Stalm he would not be through but just starting liad not registered ) 
Whittaker Chambers, m “Witness,” quotes his suicide brother as say- 
ing; “We arc hopeless We arc gentle people We arc too gentle to face 
the world!” And Whittaker adds, “My instinct told me that he was 
right.” There arc many Chambers families in today’s America 
Bert Styles, American aviator killed in World War II, wrote “We 
were going to knock oft the Germans I knew right then that I didn’t 
know very much about killing I didn’t feel Lke the Polish Spitfire pilots 
wc bad met m Iceland coming over They had it bad They natued to 
Aill every Certnan in the nortd But it was diffezent with me I'd never 
been shot at or bombed My folks live on York Street in Denver, which 
lb a long way from tlus war ” (Next time it may not be so far ) 

Again, the military writer, Hanson Baldwin In World War II, he m* 
sists, American soldiers and sailors “did not have, m the bulk, the stom- 
ach for fighting or (he heart for fighting, possessed by our enemies or 
possessed, for that matter, by the Russians ” 

Baldwin does not mean that there are not still among us millions of 
born fighters or that Americans, when intensively trained and once 
aroused by attack, do not fight bravely and well His point is, they do 
not fight as eagerly as some other peoples — or as iheir own ancestojs 
The air gunner from York Street, Denver, may kill a lot of Germans It 
stands to reason that, other things being equal, he will not kill so many 
as the Pole who “wants to kill every German m the world ” The major 
instrument of war is mflictmg death on the adversary Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
wartime exliortations to ‘ kill Fascists” met a far greater resonance among 
the peoples of the USSR than General Ridgway’s mjunction to the UN 
forces m Korea to “kiU Chinese ” The Russians Anted the Germans The 
U N fighters, by and large, do not hate the Chinese Reds 

I bcheve that, as things stand today, most Americans dis/ike war be- 
fore, during, and after takmg r 

Now not otlieraise did the contemplation of war affect the ath cen- 
tnry descendants of those proud Romans whose conquering tread had 
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shaken the earth The conclusion is unavoidable if the tag of Type One 
man is his ready acceptance of armed struggle, then presumably the 
Umted States, along with most of the North Atlantic community, al- 
ready consists predominantly of Type Two men 
Here I could rest my case 

Yet if we accept this as a fact, must wc not go a step farther? Must 
we not anticipate that at some not too distant point, the West, includmg 
the United States, will either submit without resistance to outside pres- 
sures, or yield with relatively feeble resistance to the attacks of some 
aggressive and hate filled society — like the USSR? Are not our present 
difficulties m persuadmg our European albcs to shoulder the full burden 
of common defense, symptoms of the same disease that affects us — 
though m milder form*^ 

How can we escape the conclusion that the West at some pomt will 
succumb to the fate that has attended all previous societies, once the 
civilizing process has sufficiently softened them up*’ 

Here, as I mdicated, is a problem as deadly, though less immediate, 
than that of destruction in a super-war If we believe m technological 
civilizaUon based on freedom, wc must prepare to defend that civilization 
not only against powerful adversaries but against history itself Where 
and how do wc stand? 

It should be plam that this is no ordinary task To call it gigantic is an 
understatement Wc have to try to save our civilizaUon from the fate that 
has overtaken all previous ones Wc must accept that job with no assur- 
ance that It is possible We may prove unable to break the historical 
rhythm Whatever measures one suggests are bound to be resisted if not 
bilked actively by those who cannot or will not recognize the existence 
of the problem 

Particularly m the United States will be many who, from misplaced 
naUonal pride, will deny that our country and our civilization are nor- 
mally subject to the same inexorable process that has brought about 
the demise of all their predecessors America, they will insist, is different 
Just because Babylon and Carthage fell, they will argue, is no reason 
why the West should be equally mortal Who can prove that history 
will repeat itself'^ 

Anyway, perhaps all peoples of the atomic age are being pushed mto 
repudiating violence If so, we may soon find ourselves in an Eden with- 
out aggressor nations — as the late Sol Levmson, the real author of the 
Kellogg Bnand Pact oullawmg war, assumed, back m the silly Twenties 

Passionate patriots will deny that contemporary Americans are more 
reluctant than their forefathers to fight, or to make sacrifices m defense 
of their country and their beliefs According to them, underneath a 
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urged bis countrymen, back m 1917, to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy” Wilson assumed then, as some anthropologists do today, that 
babies come into the world infinitely malleable and that their subsequent 
aggrcssivity is the result not of their nature but of institutions So destroy 
autocratic institutions, Wilson argued, and the hberated peoples will just 
naturally hve m peace 

It is a lovely vision Arnold Toynbee argues that to escape the rum 
that has overtaken all prccedmg ctvilizauons Western Man must establish 
social justice and world government It seems plausible Technically, every 
past society has succumbed either to mtcmal anarchy or external aggres- 
sion If you eliminate by social justice the discontent that is allegedly the 
cause of the first and rule out the second by effective world government, 
you might expect to avoid historic downfall 

Yet there is a catch here that both champions of social reform and 
advocates of world government seem to overlook They have assumed 
that social justice would deprive people of any motive for insurrection, 
and enforceable law strip them of die physical possibility of success- 
ful revolt 

But would they? Substantially, Rome succumbed not to the violence 
of the barbarians within and without, but to the growmg cynicism, self 
indulgence, mdiffcrcncc, irresolution, pacifism, and, finally, sheer cow- 
ardice, of the Romans Perfect social justice and a world state under law 
need not neccssardy preclude upheaval if the citizens, for whatever 
reason, arc no longer interested m preserving law and order or willing to 
take the physical risk mvolvcd m so doing When contemporary Ameri- 
cans, for whatever reason, arc passive, the armed thug and the daring 
criminal can prevail It need not be otherwise with a country or a civiliza- 
tion No inslilulional changes promise to climmate the aggressive Type 
One people allogclhcr Essential savages show up m the most civilized 
societies How prevent them from destroying those societies by violence? 
So long as one individual ready to use physical force exists, his fellows 
must avail themselves of counter force or submit On this point Toynbee 
and the other world government advocates have had nothing to say Any 
increase m essential pacifism magnifies this danger 

So wc reach the unhappy conclusion if all men belong cither to Type 
One or to T>pc Two (or a mixture), with Type Two rhythmically, 
regularly increasing as civilizauon grows, then our civilization will go the 
way of Its predecessors In fact, the speed of our decline and fall should 
be greater than before Here wc reach the end of the road 

But— fortunaicl>— if in addition to these types — the wild and the 
mild— another l>pc is possible, then the blind alley opens out When wc 
look closely wc find that this is indeed the case fhe Third Man exists 
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values, and stimulate the will to keep them It would, at least, place less 
emphasis on comparing our civilization with utopu (to our detriment) 
and rather contrast it with other real societies (to our advantage) 

Here tlic skeptic may remark with some acidity that despite nearly two 
thousand >cars of Christian education, even that part of humanity most 
exposed to It has remained singularly un Chnstian Conceivably the 
Thnd Man is an accident 

I would concede that if, to save itself, the West had to produce a host 
of Galahads and Lincolns, its situation would be hopeless Such people 
happen along only once m a blue moon We need not aim so high We 
already possess in our midst certain representative groups who, without 
achieving the Arjuna level, possess some of die needed qualities 

The police who finally cornered and disposed of John Dillmgcr at the 
risk of their lives manifested the essential devotion to law and order 
Our best professional otUcLrs — Army, Air, Navy, and Marine — habit- 
ually manifest an indomitable devotion to patriotic duty ‘ Ike ’ Eisen- 
hower manages both to command our greatest armies and to hate war as 
much as any pacifut 

Yet the good cop and the fine olficer, despite their courage and detach- 
ment, cannot become the models of a society that aims at the substitution 
of law foe violence and the individual conscience for group emotion 
The prototype of the Tliird Man must be not only a citizen selflessly 
devoted to duty but a visionary planning a better future We can find 
him most easily, I think, in the great epidemiologist 

Back in Chma in 1938, 1 watched such a man fij,hl cholera He went 
about destroying the bacteria systematically, relentlessly, without fuss 
and feathers and with no regard foe personal danger He did not hate 
bacilli He sunply dcstro>cd them m the name of a higher life 

His, I think, was the spirit that the West most needs He is the sort of 
American who could recruit preponderant mtcmational power for peace 
without danger of relapsing mto tyranny or imperialism, and who, having 
done so, would then work realistically fora world without war 

And now a final word To many, all this is bound to appear as alarmist 
nonsense They will pomt to young Americans m Korea who, after a 
period of uncertamty, have settled down to the grim business of killing 
with the spirit and efficiency of their forefathers Yet let those who think 
that the West has lost nothing of its essential manlmess explam why the 
country — ours — that possesses almost half of the world s industrial po- 
tenUal is unwilling to make the financial sacrifices necessary to have the 

worlds best air forced Here is a basic fact of our time nobody s 

alarmist theory' 

To others it may seem fantastic to be worrymg about our civilization s 
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ulumat= dovvnfall at a time when avoiding a new world war seems the 
most urgent task But it is fantasuc only to those who soil believe that 
the present aggressors can be mollified by “fan treatment or bought oil 
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3 Do you think there i 5 danger that the United Stales is not willing to 
be warlike enough? Too warlike? 

4 Can highly technological warfare be conducted well by men who 
aren t especially warlike? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Christianity and war 

2 We can (or cannot) produce Type Three men by education 

3 The best policy war, non violence or an in between altitude? 

4 What happens to supermen and why 
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Jhe American Attitude Howard War 

Over the age m which we live Uierc hangs the shadow of a war 
of destruction — a war more far reaching and disastrous in its conse- 
quences than any that has been fought on this planet It does not he 
within the provmce of the historian to say whether at some foreseeable 
time such a war wiU break out But it does he withm his provmce 
objecuvely to appraise the contemporary situation m the hght of the past, 
and to try to determme through an examination of the circumstances m 
which the United States has hitherto gone to war, and through an 
analysis of the national attitudes and behefs, what are the circumstances 
in which it might be drawn into war in the future 

In an mteraational strug^e the people of the Umted States have, m 
the past, six times taken up arms first, m 1798, when they waged an 
informal war on the sea with France, second, m 1812, when they locked 
horns with Great Bntam, third, when they carried hostilities against 
Mexico, fourth, when they liberated Cuba — and, mcidentally, acquired 
ihe Philippines, Guam and Puerto Rico, and, fifth and sixth, when they 
became mvolved m the great world conflicts of our time What is to be 
learned from an examination of this record'^ What does it suggest with 
regard to the future*^ 

In the first place, it is clear that the Amencans have not needed to be 
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mvaded to bo provoked into war It b true that the sneak attack of the 
Harbor precipitated the actual taking up of arms in 
1941 but It IS also clear that this coiinli]i was on the verge of a clash 
With Germany and Japan when that event occurred With ihe Reich we 
were at that moment engaged m a quast-war on tlje seas, wjth Japan 
we bad already broken off commercial relations, and were giving positive 
aid to a Chmese government which was resisting Japanese aggression 
There may be some naive persons who, m judging the conflict with 
Mexico, still put faith in President Polk s remarkable statement, in 
justification of hostilities, that American blood had been shed upon 
American soil, but our diplomatic historians have tune and again 
pomted out, first, that it is doutbful whether the territory on which the 
first clash of arms occurred was really American, and, second, and more 
important, that Polk had made up his mind for war before ilie clash 
occurred Broadly speaking, then, we must rule out the hypothesis that 
only actual aggression on our home land can lead to war 

There is also another conclusion which can be briefly stated It does 
not seem probable that our entrance mto an mlcmational conflict will be 
caused solely by an ‘ incident ” The record of the years indicates that 
while a single dramatic event may, of course, intensify popular passion, 
there is always a Cram of circumstances behind the actual taking up of 
arms In 1798, for example, the American people were no doubt af- 
fronted by the rough treatment accorded their representatives in Paris, 
when the French government attempted to extort from the delegates of 
the United States a forced loan and a bribe as the price ot the cessation 
of French aggression upon American commerce at sea, but this aggression 
had already been going on under trying conditions for some time, and had 
produced m this country an irritation to which the rebuff of the so'callcd 
XYZ mission only added Again, the most famous episode m Anglo- 
American relations in the troubled period of the second Jefferson and 
the two Madison Administrations was, beyond question, the assault of 
the British frigate Leopard on the American war vessel Chesapeake, but 
It was not until five years after this event that the Umted States took up 
arms The war with hfcxico, as has been said, was not produced by the 
Mexican crossing of the Rjo Grande and the skirmish of Mexican lorccs 
with those of General Taylor It is perhaps more difficult to rule out of 
account in such dogmatic fashion the sinking of the Marne in Havana 
harbor, in 1898, as a factor of the first importance in our engaging m 
hostilities with Spam But for some time before this happened the Ameri- 
can people were being lashed into a mood of profound mdignauon with 
Spanish misgovernmcnt and brutality m Cuba, and into an equally pro- 
found sympathy with the struggle of the Cubans for independence Com- 
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mg down to the two world wars, it is significant that the sinking o£ the 
Liisiiania, while it provided the issue which led to the eventual entry of 
the United States into the struggle against Germany, preceded by nearly 
two years (May 7, 1915~Apnl 6, 1917) the actual declaration of 
hostilities, and that the sinking of the Athema, at the bcginnmg of the 
period 1939-1945, produced hardly more than a ripple on the surface 
of American opmion It is dangerous, of course, to speak with dogmatism 
m the complex field of human affairs, but it seems correct to say on the 
basis of our history that while a dramatic mcidcnt may heighten the 
popular mdignaUon that leads towards war, there must be for Americans 
a longer tram of causes actually to produce an armed conflict In one 
mood, an mcident will have hide or no effect, m another it may add fuel 
to an already rising flame, but it can never be regarded m and of itself 
as the explanation of an American resort to arms 

There is another generalization closely connected with this As a rule, 
the American people have been rather slow to anger The outrageous 
treatment of American commerce by the French which led to the ex- 
plosion of 1798 began at least as early as the wmter of 1796, the indig- 
nities to which American trade and the American person were subjected 
by Great Britain long preceded 1812, the Cuban conflict and insurrection 
which finally led to mterveniion m 1898 had begun m 1895, the aggres- 
sions of Germany to which America raised objection were, as we have 
just seen, of long standing m 1917, and the menace raised by HiUerian 
and Japanese ambition was well recognized several years before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor Even m the case of the struggle with Mexico, 
President Polk made what must, by the candid historian, be regarded as 
a bona fide effort to reach a settlement with the government at Mexico 
City before resorting to war It is in a gathering irritation rather than m 
some sudden outburst of feeling that the basis of American action is 
to be found 

To say this is, of course, only to say that the action of the United 
States in mtemalional affairs is deeply influenced by its democratic 
forms No prudent statesman in a democracy will force the issue until 
public opmion has been pretty clearly crystallized, he must and should 
wait upon its gathering force And smee it is the essence of the demo- 
cratic prmciple that dissent can and should express itself, the integration 
of the people s will is bound to be a longer and more complex process 
that It IS m a totalilanan state We can, with caution, even go a little 
further, and say that it is probable that the first occasion of direct chal- 
lenge IS not likely to cause an actual outbreak of conflict, and that for 
belter or worse, a democratic nation will always have a little of the water 
of appeasement m its blood 
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A war for the United States, then, is not likely either to wail upon the 
•actual physical invasion of American temiory, or to result from a mere 
incident instigated by a hostile power k it likely, on the other hand, to 
be the product of American imperialism, of an impulse to conquer and 
dommate others? 

In the sense m which it was true of Hitlerian Germany, I do not think 
It can be said that the United States is revealed by histoiy to be an im- 
penaJistic nation, or, at any rate, that it is now imperialistic in this sense 
Yet, even though the national mood today bears out such a gencraliza* 
tion, as I shall attempt to show, there is more in the American past than 
meets the average American eye, and this may suggest that the people of 
Uic Umted States are not enUicly free from the age-old passion to enlarge 
the national domam by force Lei us analyze the record in this regard 

There is, lirst of all, our senes of wars with the Indians To these most 
of us, even if we thmk we know quite a bit about American history, 
remain blandly indifferent Yet the number of these struggles is con- 
siderable, and it IS to them, insubstantial degree, that we owe the gradual 
clearing of the continent To say nothing of the colonial wars, there was 
Mad Anthony Wayne's victory over the redskins of the Northwest, there 
was Andrew Jackson’s defeat of the southern Indians m the battle of 
Horseshoe Dend, there w'as the Black Hawk War, u which Abraham 
Lmcoln played an inconspicuous part, there were the many campaigns 
against the Indians of the plains, and the dramatic conflict that ended 
with the massacre of General Custer and hts men A!2 this may not count 
as aggression to the Amcncan mmd, the Indian wars, indeed, are hardly 
remembered by many of our ciiircos, and arc part of the family tradition 
of very few, compared with most conflicts involving movements of ex- 
pansion, they caused relatively little loss of life, and even moralistic 
Americans would not wish to undo their results, or even to spend much 
tunc m regretting them None the less, the fact that America s expansive 
energies involved only the dispossession of a rclauvcly small number of 
persons of another race is due to chance rather than to virtue 
The record by no means stops here On occasion, Americans have been 
spared the necessity of physical conquest by live easier process of ex- 
pansion into other people s rcvofuiion It was by this 

mdirect technique, for example, that we secured the region known as 
West Florida in ISIO, Amcncan setUers moved over into die domains 
of Spam, and at a convenient moment staged a revolt, and set up an 
independent state Before this state was fauly established, President 
Madison occupied the region, and thus, without much trouble, what might 
have been attained by conquest, become an mnoccni move to extend 
protection to our own km. who bad freed themselves from Spanish 
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tyranny The same technique, more cautiously and decently applied, 
brought us Texas Agam American settlement was followed by revolu- 
tion, and the revolutionists set up a government, and in due course this 
new State was incorporated m the Union If we had not acquired Cali- 
fornia by other means the chances are that a similar expedient might 
have brought us that rich and fertile region 

Twice, moreover, we have acquired territory by direct conquest 
Historians differ as to the degree of culpability that attaches to President 
Polk for the waging of the Mexican War, it is generally recognized today 
that the Mexicans were themselves spoiling for a fight, and that Polk 
made an honest effort to come to a peaceable understandmg with them, 
but it IS also pretty generally agreed that with more forbearance on his 
part, war might have been avoided And when it came, the promptitude 
with which California was occupied is only one of many evidences of the 
cupidity that lay behind the war itself 

In 1898 the Umted States took up arms against Spam It was a war of 
liberation, of course, mteoded to free the Cubans from the tyrant’s yoke 
Yet the first important battle of the war was fought m Manila Bay, and 
led to the acquisition of the Philippmcs, and somehow or other when 
the brief conflict was ended, we found ourselves m possession of Puerto 
Rico and Guam as well, and had managed to annex Hawaii and estab> 
lish ourselves in Samoa 

Nor was this the end of the story For in the decades following the 
war of 1898, we acquired a distinct mterest m the regulation of the little 
states of the Caribbean We established a virtual protectorate over 
Panama in 1903 We mlcrvcncd m Nicaragua m 1912, m Haiti m 
1915, m the Dominican Republic m 1916 And, although these mter- 
ventions were temporary, they were roundly denounced at the time m 
many of the countries of Latm Amcnca as nothmg more nor less than 
‘ imperialism ” It is possible, therefore, for cynical foreigners to see the 
history of the United States as by no means free from the acquisitive 
impulses, and to suggest that possibly the same impulses that were here 
expressed wili, m due course, occur again Is it so certam, they ask, that 
the United Stales will never again engage m a war of conquest or attempt 
to extend Its physical control over other lands’^ 

Of course, no historian is gomg to give a categorical answer to this 
question Yet the history of the United States does distinctly suggest 
that the impcnalisuc impulse, which occurs in the development of every 
great nauon, has run with our own a different course from what is 
assumed by our foreign critics It has been strangely mingled with a 
respect for the democratic process that, in and of itself, makes conquest 
a liiUc absurd It is, indeed, the case that a good many of the acquisitions 
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of Ihe Dmied Slates have come about only after substmual poblical 
opposmon, and that always the strong respect of the American people 
for the principle of self government had made itself felt m connection 
wilh the final decision There was opposition to the annexation of Texas 
there was strong opposmon to the Mexican War, m the ]atter case Presi 
dent Polk himself drew back from the proposals of the more ardent 
expansionists for the annexation of aU of Mexico, or even of northern 
Mexico Itself True, these earlier movements of opposition were con- 
nected with the slavery question, but a half a century later, no such 
domestic issue entered into the equation when it came to the peace treaty 
with Spam The opponents of the acquisition of the Philippines (and 
they were rn not a few instances mfluential members of tfie party m 
power) were actuated by a strong dislike for the whole principle of 
imperialism, they believed that the words of the Declaration of Inde 
pcndence meant what they said, they went back to the fundamental princi- 
ple that governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed They did not at first prevail, but they won a good deal of their 
contention m the long run For the American policy became the policy 
of rapid preparation of the Philippines, and of Puerto Rico as well, for 
self government, and today the United States has conceded complete 
independence to the first of these temtones, and wide self rule to 
the other 


Still more striking has been the reaction to the interventions in the 
Caribbean A case could be made out for the political control by some 
strong government of such unruly little states as Ham or the Dominican 
Republic, or Nicaragua m the second decade of the century But Ameri- 
can tcaction agamst the occupation of these republics began with the end 
of the First World War No one of these episodes lasted as much as two 
decades The longest, that of fhiUi, was only eighteen years And the 
shortest, that of ihcDorainicjn Republic, was only about eight 

In this same period of the mterventions, there was offered to tlie United 
States such a temptation as has rarely been put before a great power 
Mexico with Its great potential resources was a prey to violent internal 
disorders in the years after 1910 There were powerful American inter- 
ests there ready to stop at no expedient to bring about aggressive Amcii 
can action Yet no such action ever look place. With a forbearance that 
IS almost unparaUelcd, the government at Wasbmgton withheld its hand, 
and even when the Mexican revolution had triumphed, and at times chal- 
lenged our own conception of property ri^ts, the thought of phjsical 
coercion was put aside , u 

Moreover, m the last decade and a half, we have gone further than 
any great state has ever gone to tie our bands in our relations with our 
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neighbors By the conventions of Montevideo and Buenos Aires we have 
estopped ourselves from interference in the domestic affairs of these 
states And by a complicated senes of arbitration treaties and conciliauon 
treaties we have provided for the peaceful settlement of all disputes More 
than this, we have m the convention of Chapultcpec agreed to be boun 
by a two-thirds vote in defining an aggressor, as relates to the action o 
New World states agamst one another, and in this way again we have 
put a brake — an unprecedented brake — on our own unilateral action 
Fmally, it is to be observed that the most unportant of these engage- 
ments have been ratified by the unanimous action of the Senate— a 
rarity, as may well be imagine^* in our international relations This 
forswearing of imperialistic action in the New World may, therefore, be 
taken as reflecting a virtual consensus m the United States 

The strong desue of Americans to respect the democratic prmciple is 
now evident m our treatment of conquered Germany and Japan The 
general set of our policy with regard to these countries is not to exploit 
them, or to mamtam control over them, it is to prepare them for self- 
government In Japan we have already set up representative institutions, 
and conceded considerable freedom to the native regime, m Germany 
our policy looks to a greater and greater degree of pubbe participation 
by Germans, and to eventual self rule There is, nowhere, a demand to 
treat these countries as conquered provmces, we are spending money on 
them, not taking it out of them, and the general popular assumption is 
that the day will come when we shall withdraw, leavmg them to their 
own devices 

All m all, then, the pattern of American political ihmkmg and of 
American political action for the last fifty years does not suggest that the 
United States will embark upon any program which can be interpreted 
abroad as a program of conquest True, the physical power of this 
country is apparent today m areas where it was much less conspicuous 
before, many of the island strongholds of the Pacific are m our hands, 
our fleet ranges the Mediterranean, our garrisons extend from Tokyo on 
the cast to Berlin on the west But the impulse to dominate by force of 
arms does not seem apparent 

Mamsts, of course, will base Uicir own opinion on all this They can 
think of us in no terras but those of capitalist unpenalism the United 
States must, in the nature of the case, move towards the control of 
larger and larger markets, must extend ,1s dominion further and furtt« 
But there is little m the history of the last fifty years to support the 
of American capitalist impcrialum, the physical area under the control 
of the Amen™ government (cxeepung occupied Germany and oecup-od 
Japan, m which we share with others the task of admmistrauon) 
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actually less today than it was fif^ years ago Contrary to Marxist as- 
sumpuon, Jt may well be that the expanswn required by the nature of a 
capitalist society will take place m large degree vertically rather than 
horizontally, that is, by further technological advance in the United 
States rather than by an munensc development outside ns borders, and 
It IS not cleat that horizontal expansion, if it takes place, will raise any 
demand for new areas under the mditary control of the American 
government 

There are, however, countervailing considerations Cynical domina- 
tion of others does not seem to accord with the American character 
today But the situation that now ensts in Greece suggests a warning 
Our presence there is, in my judgment, wholly defensible The present 
government of Greece was chosen in a free election, in assisting it to 
stay in power by economic aid, yes, by military assistance as well, wc 
are supporting the democratic principle, and leaving to the Greeks a freer 
choice over theur own destinies than they would otherwise have But it is 
a tricl^ business thus to assist others, and it can easily lead, in the name 
of democracy, to the perpetuation of regimes that hate, m reality, lost 
their popular mandate and could be replaced m free elections Further- 
more, the implications of such action are extremely far reaching Sup- 
pose, for example, that m due course Germany is evacuated by the victor 
states, and that a democratic regime is established there Suppose that this 
regime is overthrown by one of a (otalitanan cast Might not the demo- 
cratic principle itself then lead to intervention, and on towards an inter- 
national war? The American people wish others to govern thcitiscKes, 
and they have frequently so demonstrated, but they wish others to go\cm 
thumsclvcs in a democratic uoy Is not such an altitude one that can 
easily be the foundation for a democratic crusade that bears some family 
resemblance to impcriahsni? 

Moreover, it is undeniable that there is a kind of rhythm in the history 
of American expansion Sentiment for the acquisition of new territory 
certainly existed in 1798 when the Federalists had their ejes on the 
colonial iciTitoiy of Spam, and, as Professor Pratt has sou^t to show in 
his ' Expansionists of the War of 1812, ’ at the time of our second war 
with Britain, it cropped up in a much more vinifcnf form ui the i8-*0s 
and 1850 s, leading, not only to the war with Mexico, but also to such 
unofficial imperialism as William Walkers famous fiJibustcnng expedi 
non into Nicaragua, and to constant Southern demands for the annexa 
tion of Cuba, and after a long period of quietude it was again apparent 
in tlic Nineties, m the movement for the acquisiUon of Hawaii, and m 
the agnation that preceded the war with Spam \V’bcilJcr it is mere 
chance that all these upswings of a somewhat bumptious ambition fol 
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lowed a short time after a long penod of depression, is a question that 
cannot be answered here, but it is at least possible that there is some 
connection between these two sets of phenomena, and it is impossible 
to rule out the thesis that at some lime m the future, under the influence 
of economic difficulties at home, or m the more buoyant mood of 
recovery from these difficulties (as m 1845 and 1898), we might be 
tempted towards an aggressive policy abroad At least, it may be said 
that one precaution against the development of jmgoism m this country 
is to keep our economic house in some kind of good order 

Yet the wars of the United States, in general, have not been wars pro- 
duced by the imperialist impulse m its naked form Of the six mter- 
national conflicts m which we have been engaged, four have been mli- 
mately connected with events in Europe and have, to a large extent at 
any rate, been brought about by hostilities which ongmated on the other 
side of the Atlantic In the first two of these wars, one important factor 
was mdignation at the violation of American neutral rights combmed 
with resentment at the affronts to the dignity of the nation This was, of 
course, particularly true of the informal war with France m 1798 The 
government of the Directory had acted ruthlessly against American 
shipping m the course of the general European war then raging To 
make matters worse, it had first refused to receive an American envoy 
and then attempted to extort from the American negotiators who had 
been sent to Pans concessions m the way of a bnbe and of a loan which 
they could not grant The pubhcation of their dispatches m Philadelphia 
produced a violent burst of mdignation in the United States, and brought 
about war with France at sea The War of 1812 has, as has already been 
staled, soraeiunes been assigned an imperialist origin But resentment at 
the gross disregard of the rights of American seamen and at mterrup- 
tions to Amencan trade, were the declared motive of the conflict, and 
there would be few histonans today who would entirely rule out this 
clement m the situation In 1917 — despite the attempts of some students 
of diplomatic history to trace our entrance mto the First World War to 
financial and commercial reasons — it is not to be denied that the actual 
casits belli was the German submarmc warfare 

Wars for the defense of neutral rights arc, from one poml of view, an 
absurdity It is not possible for a nation to secure respect for such rights 
by shifting from the position of a neutral to that of a belligerent- But 
the fact that three times the American people have, m a measure at any 
rale, been goaded mto war by assault upon what they chose to regard as 
their dignity suggests that not merely national mterest, coolly considered, 
but a profound emotional factor has often mfluenced their decision Na- 
tions dificrcnUy situated, especially small nations, have sometimes 
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chosen m ibe nudst of European convulsion a very different course The 
Swedes, m particular, have more than once ndden out the storm without 
becommg acuvely involved, at the cost of a certain amount of national 
pnde 

The chance of our parucipaiing m a new conflict as a result of a viola- 
Uon of neutral rights seems, however, remote today, for the balance of 
power in Europe has changed, and only one power of the first rank is 
left upon that comment For this reason, the possibility of a new Arma- 
geddon depends less upon the outbreak of a purely European struggle 
than upon conflicts m the new set of forces that are now becoming ap- 
parent The question is, therefore, to be raised whether other motives, 
besides wounded dignity, have played a part m our involvements lo 
Europe, and whether these motives are still in existence today The 
answer to this question must emphatically be given m the affirmative 
Those historians who ihmk only in terms of some concrete national 
mlercst which is material in character miss a large part of the picture in 
their analysis of foreign policy Ideas are a powerful directive of action 
They are, perhaps, paruculaily powerful m a democratic state, where 
the mass of the voters find it easier to be guided by genera] prmciples 
than by any careful analysis of complex data In every one of the Euro> 
pean wars that have touched the United States, the influence of ideology 
is apparent, and perhaps it may be said (o have reached its climax in the 
struggle just ended To start at the beginning, the strong Federalist aver* 
Sion to the excesses of the French Revolution was a factor m shar3>enmg 
the antagonism which led to conflict m 1798 The hereditary dislike of 
Britain was a factor in 1812 Looking at the matter objectively from the 
standpoint of affronts to American pride, there was as much reason in 
that year for this country to go to war with France as with England 
The psychological set of the American mind undeniably made war with 
Germany easier m 1917 From the bcginnmg of that European struggle 
many of the most influential elements jn American opinion were con- 
vinced that the war was a war of aggression on the part of the Reich, they 
were horrified by the mvasion of Belgium, they were affronted by the 
strongly mihtartst bias of the Gemao goveniment, exaggeratedly de- 
scribed as autocracy AH these facts taken fagetier midbctbteuVy bdped 
to bring about the acceptance by the United States of the resort to arms 
This phase of the matter may be usefully restated in slightly different 
terms In 1914, m particular, there was evident from the beginning of 
(he struggle a tendency to morabze the issues and to conceive of the 
European war as a conflict between good and evil This tendency was still 
clearer in 1939 and 1940 The great mass of the American people de- 
tested or at least disliked the Hitlenaa tyranny They were shocked at 
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Japan’s cynical career of conquest m the Orient And, ever since the 
battle over the League of Nations m 1920, there had been growmg up m 
the United States a profound conviction that aggressive war was unmoral 
This conviction had been reflected in the Kellogg Pact of 1928, with its 
attempt to outlaw war, it was clearly evident m the popular reaction to the 
events that preceded the war of 1941 It was expressed as early as 1937 
m the famous Roosevelt speech at Chicago proposmg mtemational 
‘ quarantine ’ of aggressors Although, it is true, at that time there was 
still a strongly pacific spint mixed with the moral condemnation of ag- 
gression, and although the President’s utterance itself fell flat, it is also 
true that as tim e went on the popular feeling against Germany and Japan 
became deeper, and developed mto a real antagonism m 1940 and 1941 
The increasing sensitiveness of Americans to external aggression far be- 
yond their borders is, mdeed, evidenced by the contrast between 1914 
and 1939 

In the Fust World War the Amencan government began with neutral- 
ity and made an earnest effort to mamtam that neutrahty, it sought a 
settlement of the submarme issue, even after the smking of the Lusitania, 
and, whatever President Wilson may have thought in private of the moral 
issues involved, his public speeches stressed the mamtenance of Amencan 
rights and not the moral conflict involved m the views of the two sets of 
belligerents, down to the actual entrance of the United States mto the 
struggle It Vias, besides, more than two and a half years before neutrality, 
at least in theory, was abandoned Far different was the course of events 
m 1939 There was, from the begmoing, no pretense on the part of the 
President or his advisers of moral neutrality, with the fall of France, 
after less than ten months of war, the Admmistration pledged itself to 
assist the democratic nauons, the t\^o great political parlies were both 
committed to such a policy m the presidential campaign of 1940, and the 
enactment of Lend lease m the late wmter of 1941 was m effect a takmg 
ot sides la the stnsggje Dnnng the same penod, the extension of aid to 
China made it perfectly clear that the Amencan government was not 
truly neutral m the war then bemg waged by Japan m China 
There can be no question that this sense of a profound ideological 
conflict, with the notion of evil genius largely transferred m our mmds 
from Germany and Japan to Russia, has survived the war It must be 
strong just in proporUon as the faith m the democratic principle is strong. 
Were it to be assumed as it well might be that democratic government is 
the product of vanous concrete phenomena — of that vague ifamg de- 
scribed as nauonal temperament, of the wide distnbulion of property, of 
a prosperity sufficiently constant to subject the nauon to minor rather 
ihan major strains — the ideological conflict with Russia would by that 
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very fact be m some degree attenuated But the constant harping upon a 
world conflict between democracy and Communism is obviously an ex- 
plosive force of very large dimensions 

There is another factor m the situaUon today that needs to be uken 
into account The moral antagonism that existed between militarist Ger- 
many or Japan and the Umted Stales, the moral antagonism that exists 
between Russia and this country today, is much intensifled by the role of 
the contemporary press and radio, and fay the demand of these agencies, 
especially the press, for the maxunmn pubhcily m intemaUonal negotia- 
tion American journalism is based on the assumption that the public 
ought to know as much as possible In time of war, where the national 
mterest demanded, an honorable secrecy was indeed practised, but m 
time of peace there are not likely to be many restramts on the publication 
of any fact — or rumor — that is interesting and exciting, csea though 
such publication may, from an objective standpoint, have undeniably 
senous consequences Conflict is m its essence newsworthy, agreement is 
fat less newsworthy It is the busmess of the newspaper man to report, of 
course, but what he is apt to report or overemphasize is disagreement No 
doubt 3 democratic people get used to discounting the rumors of war 
that constantly assail then ears and eyes, but only a fanatical defender of 
the contemporary press would be likely to maintam that such news stones 
act as an emollient m international relations 

Much the same thing is to be said with regard to open diplomacy That 
the public should be informed of the broad lines of policy in a democracy 
IS, of course, true , but that newspaper men should arrogate to themselves 
the nght to be kept m touch with the details of negotiation is another 
matler Negotiation involves compromise, and compromise is difficult if 
the two disputants find every concession that they make held up to view, 
to become the subject of controversy and perhaps condemnation, m the 
public prints The total result of a given negotiation may be well worth 
while to both negotiators, and the broad judgment may be m favor of its 
acceptance, but, if every point yielded or won is to he blown up into a 
great issue, the wisdom of the whole may be obscured when it is finally 
disclosed 

Added to moral preoccupations, there arc other elemenu which now 
have to be taken into the account in assessing the evolution of American 
opmion The notions of security held byAmericaas today have dcvclojicd 
into something very difierent frpm those of a hundred and twenty-five 
years ago In the wars of 1798 and 1812, though the physical invasion 
of the United States, in one case, was set up as a bogy by rabid Federal- 
ists, and, m the other, actually came to pass, we bear nothing of the argu- 
ment that the mtegnty of the countiy was itself m danger la 1 91 7 ibcrc 
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was certainly m the background of American thought the idea that for 
the Germans to secure control of the Atlantic would imperil the position 
of the United States But not until the world war of 1939 did the idea 
that the American people were m actual danger of attack play an impor- 
tant part It was stressed again and again by President Roosevelt, and 
indeed by many others And, with the growth of air power, and the por- 
tentous reach of Hitlerian and Japanese ambition, who can say that this 
judgment was wrong‘d What constitutes security at a given moment is a 
metaphysical as well as a physical matter, but it is certainly reasonable to 
assume today that the occupation of western Europe by a totalitarian 
power, or the control of Germany by such a power, would constitute a 
direct menace to the safety of the United States The range of American 
action has mevitably widened, sensitiveness to aggression has inevitably 
increased Nor is it to be forgotten that President Truman placed our 
present action in Greece m part on grounds of security, and that it now 
seems logical and rational for an American fleet to patrol the Mediter- 
ranean Putting the matter m another way, there are more troublc-pouits 
out of which a war might come than there have ever been for us before 
Nor must we forget that besides national security there is the notion of 
collective security This idea is a tweaticth-ccntury creation, the product 
of the First World War Its potency is difficult to measure It was behmd 
the Wilsonian conception of the League It was, possibly in a somewhat 
naive form, m the background of the famous ellort of the Kellogg Pact to 
outlaw war It was present m the policy of the Hoover Admmistration to- 
wards the Japanese occupation of Manchuria It was implicit in some of 
the speeches of President Roosevelt And it has a place in the Charter of 
the United Nations Whether the American people are ready to appeal to 
force whenever aggression raises its head, and to act to the limit of their 
national power to repress such aggression, is by no means certam The 
threat of punitive action might prove to be eflective in preventmg acts of 
violence by others, but it is also possible that the adherence to collective 
security might lead to war for the defense of a cherished principle, how- 
ever remote the direct national interest mvolved This is not to say that 
the nouon is wrong It is merely to say that in its practical workmg it 
might conceivably lead to a wider conflict than would otherwise take 
place 

This review of the national mood and of the national habits with regard 
to war otters others as well as ourselves definite clues as to our behavior 
m future periods of international stram or provocation that could end m 
armed conflict It is important for all of us, if we are, as we must be, con 
cemed with the present tension between the United States and the Soviet 
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Umon, to constdet catcfuUy what light these clues mav throw on the 
future policy of our country 

Of course, we cannot with sacnlific accuracy deduce ihc future from 
the past, the problems arc too complicated, and new and imponderable 
elements frequently enter into the equation Bui certainly nothing that 
out survey reveals affords us the slightest reason for complacency or in 
consequent optimism On the other hand, u is impotiant to inquire 
whether there arc elements in the existing situauon Uiat entitle us to look 
upon the international scene with a qualified cheerfulness I believe that 
there are such 

In the first place, the large scale Internationa] wars m ivhich the United 
States has engaged have been m part due to the fact that the enemies of 
America have counted upon the incapacity of ilic United Slates effecuvely 
to mobilize its people and resources Both in 1917 and m I94CMI the 
German government egrcgiously miscalculated in this regard U drew, 
and perhaps was entitled to draw, some support for this miscalculation 
from the state of Amencan opinion, from the strong peace senument 
mamfestedm the election of 1916, for example, and from the close vole 
by which the draft law was extended m 1941 While today some Amen* 
cans still hold to the romantic notion that weakness and unpreparedness 
make negotiation easy, the existence of a peace time draft is impressive 
evidence of a new evolution tn Amencan opinion It is coming more and 
more (0 be recognized that power may act as a deterrent to aggression, 
and that very great power may act as a very great deterrent The United 
States possesses that power today not only m the atomic bomb but in its 
advanced technology, and what Amencan ingenuity may hereafter dc» 
vise for a future struggle is so terrible to Uiink of as to make a direct 
physical challenge to this naUoo less hkcly, perhaps, than ever before 
This IS, indeed, a gnm way to look at the matter, but it is a belter ground 
for hope than the belief that international antagonisms can be cxorcucd 
by vague appeals to good wilL 

Perhaps, as others have suggested, the very magnitude of Uic disaster 
of modem war will mean that the competition of ideologies w ill be fought 
by other methods than those of all-out miliiaiy conflict There arc certainly 
clear evidences that Russian policy today seeks to attain its ends b> at 
triguc, by infiltration, by the promotion of economic disorder, by a kind 
of psychological attrition, rather than by direct imhiao iciioa. and 
just because, as was so brilliantly pointed out in Foreign Affaai b) 
hfr X, the men in the Krtralui believe w the mcviiablc triumph of their 
side in the long run, they may be content for some time to reh upon these 
weapons In the degree that this is >o, Uis answer for us to suJi cxpcdivnis 
lies m the presen auon of our own economic health, in the cxicasioa of 
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assistance to western Europe, m the attainment of economic reconstruc- 
tion and economic advance, and m constant vigilance on the part of our 
military establishment and State Department Complex as the problem 
IS, the immense technological resources of the modem age give us reason 
to hope that the second half of the twentieth century may see such im- 
provements m the standards of livmg m substantial areas as will make 
It possible for us to meet the challenge that comes from Moscow 

Furthermore, just as there has been a rhythm m our own foreign policy, 
so there may be a rhythm m that of the Soviet Union Today the Kremlm 
appears extremely rnilitant, but there must be at least a question whether 
m due course it will not be influenced by the immense need of quiet at 
home, by the pressure of the Russian masses for some improvement of 
their Uvmg standards, by the pursuit of that ideal of the good society 
which IS by no means absent from the Communist ideology 

Finally, it is conceivable that some kind of modus vivendi can be 
worked out between the two nval systems, either directly or through the 
agency of the United Nations There may be a pohey of limited objectives 
m the field of mtemational politics, as there often as in life m general It 
IS true that both the Russian and Amencan systems are dynamic, and that 
any deflmte division of the world into nval spheres of influence is not only 
very diflicult to amve at in the first place (and sure to be denounced on 
both sides as appeasement) , but that, even if it could be attamed, there is 
no guarantee that it would stay put Yet it is also true that neither the 
United States nor the U S S R. is strong enough to give the law to the 
whole world, and that practical considerations of statesmanship may 
lead in lime to some rough balance of interests, or better still to the de- 
velopment of some policy of common abstention from mterfcrence in the 
aflairs of other states 

None of these ihmgs can be counted on m present circumstances, but 
each of them suggests the lines on which Amencan foreign policy may 
move so long as armed clashes can be avoided. We must be strong, we 
must seek to preserve our economic health and assist world recovery, we 
must define our objectives m terms of rcaUty rather tbt^ n m terras so 
extended that our power for good is diffused, and wasted. And if we do 
all these thmgs, while we must, mdecd, face the future with a clear view of 
Its possible penis, we need not quail before iL 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Dcjcnbe ihe ofcumstaaces uo&r wluch ihe United Slate* has gone 
touarmthepast. 

2. What eSect doc* the denaocraijc sUurtufc of our society have upoo 
Us readiness to so to war? 
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3 According to Perkins, uhat ini^i induce us to go to war in the future? 

4 What factors Joes Perkins find in the moral attitude and temperament 
of the Uaited Scales which arc likely to lead to war? 

5 What factors does he find that may lead away from war rather than 
toward It? 

6 What IS Perkins attempting to accomplish in his first two paragraphs? 

7 Does lisung the wars engaged m by the United States add to the 
effectiveness of the preseniation’ If so, bow? 

8 Divide the subject maiier of this essay into its principal parts How 
are they indicated? 

9 To what type of audience is this essay addressed? Upon wbal evi 
Jcnce Jo you base your answer? 

10 Point out a number of Imtances in which the author reminds the 
reader of the subject of the essay 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What is the use of discussing events that happened as long as 150 
years ago in trying to ascertain the conditions under which the United 
States might go to war? 

2 Did the Korean war, which started after Perkins wrote bis anicle 
fulfill some of the conditions be mentioned'-and did he therefore in a 
sense foretell it? 

3 Can the United States logically ask that all other countries govern 
themselves democratically? 

4 What in your opinion is the greatest single cause of wart? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 We should (should not) intervene in wan in other countries. 

2 The best policy for avoiding war 

3 Armaments as a deterrent to aggressors 

4 The responsibility of newspapers in handling International news. 
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THEY SHALL BEAT THEIR SWORDS 

INTO PLOWSHARES, AND THEIR SPEARS 

INT'O PRUNING-HOOKS; NATION 

SHALL NOT LEFT UP SWORD AGAINST NATION, 

NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE 


ISAIAH 



Introductfon 

Today many countnes of the world look at the West either 
with hostility or with varying degrees of skepticism The West is 
fortunate m its matenal well being, and is an object of envy as well as 
an example to be emulated Parts of the West have had a bad record of 
colonialism, and are objects of hostility to some subject and formerly 
subject peoples The West « predominantly white in race, the rest of 
the Nvorid is predominantly colored 

There can be no doubt that cleavages exist, and that their nature 
and extent are of significant importance today To introduce you to 
some of the problems facing the West in its relations with other parts 
of the world and to indicate briefly their nature is the purpose of this 
section 

Since the issue of war or peace may well be decided by our ability 
to bang the West and the rest of the world into some kind of harmo- 
nious reJatrons, it is apprepnate that this section open with "War and 
Peace” by Charles Malik, Minister from Lebanon to the United States 
and his country’s representative at the United Nations Mr Mahk 
IS m an excellent position to see the problems m perspective The 
selection in this section is part of a statement he made before the Political 
Committee of the General Assembly on November 23, 1949 In it he 
analyzes the philosophy of Communism and indicates what he thinks 
are its basic errors Then he turns to the West and analyzes the defects 
which he finds there Finally he suggests what he thinks will avert a 
possible clash Briefly, this wJI involve a dependence on the essential 
spintuality of the Russian soul as exhibited in Russian literature instead 
of the doctrine of class struggle espoused by the Commumsts, and on 
the development of spiritual leadership in the West 
ft IS an easy step from this analysts of the issues existing between 
Russia and the West and the distinction between the Communist 
philosophy and the real nature of the Russian people to a first hand 
account of the Russians as they live their lives under the Communist 
regime For this we turn to Admiral Stevens^ article The Russian 
People '' As United States naval attache m Moscow for t^^o years 
and a long lime student of the Russian language and literature, he is 
well equipped to wnte about the Russian people, whom he was able 
to observe closely as he (raveled about the country He is careful to 
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emphasize the complexities of Russian character and history As Malik 
IS impressed by the spintuality expressed by Russian wnters, so Stevens 
points out their humanitananism He emphasizes the necessity of our 
understanding the Russian people if we are to overcome the Com- 
munist menace 

Although Russia is undoubtedly the principal antagonist of the 
West, Russia is only part of the rest of the World In our third and 
fourth articles we turn first to Asia as a whole m “Amenca and Asia 
the Dividing Gulf” by Yusuf Buch, a journalist bom m Kashmir, and 
second more specifically to India, often considered the leader of Asia, in 
"An Unsentimental Look at India’* by Harry D Gideonse, the Presi- 
dent of Brooklyn College, who took a close look at that country during 
an intensive ten-week trip 

Buch finds the essential problem that of finding some way of bridg- 
ing the gulf between Amenca and Asia Primarily he thinks it a matter 
of developing a new interpretation of Amenca to Asia — an interpreta- 
tion which will present Amenca as a whole so as to offset the partial 
impressions which Asians get at the present time from our exported 
movies, cheap magazines, and automobiles This interpretation must be 
presented, he asserts, independently of opposition to Communism and 
must make clear the American desire for social justice 
Gideonse discusses some of the problems presented by India’s at 
titude toward the United States and finds a good many causes of 
misunderstanding m India itself Prominent among these is the difficulty 
of reconciling the preaching of renunciation, which has been so promi- 
nent a part of Indian philosophy, with the necessity for hard work and 
effort to produce the material goods which India so desperately needs 
He cites also Indian failure to understand the purposes and attitudes 
of the United States as Vi cll as the problems of language, education, and 
agriculture m India We must, he feels, continue our attempts to help 
India understand and to assist her economically He sees also certain 
groups Within India which give more promise of understanding present 
necessities than docs the present leadership 
These arc but glimpses into the complexities which beset the West 
in dealing with the rest of the world They open up a field which must 
be of absorbing interest to anyone who wishes to understand the world 
in which he must li\c 
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War and Peace 

THE COMMUNIST DOCTRINE OF WAR AND REVOLUTION 
Peace presupposes mutual inisi Without ilie confidence, the 
sincere and convinced confidence, of one party in the peaceful nature of 
the uUunatc motives and objectives of (he other, there can be no sense 
of security, and therefore no peace 

JlightJy or wrongly, the noU'Ccmmuml ivorld is convinced that 
Communism m general and the Soviet Union in paiiicular do not really 
want peace; dut c\cry peace olTcnsivc on die part of die Soviet Union 
IS but a strategic or tactical war>device determined by the particular iitu> 
ation of mtcmational relations and by the particular stage of the devel* 
opmcnl of Communism, in reality just a phase of an ovet'aU war plan 
It IS this that we must c;tamine We must determine whether tins deep* 
seated conviction of the non Communut world, of the common man as 
well as the leaders of Western democracies, is justified or not The 
question is not. Is the Western world really thus convinced? The ques- 
tion is fs the Western world jusUhed in being thus convinced? 

To answer this crucial question, wc have to turn to the Soviet Union 
Itself and not to the Western viorld — to the record and practice of the 
Communist Slate in the past, and primarily to the teachings of Com- 
munism about the past, the present and the future 

Fortunately, the answer to this question is not far to seek For there 
IS an essential relationship between Communist phdosophj and pnctKC 
The leaders of the Communist movement have also been lU teachers and 
masters Every decisive action undertaken by the Communist parties or 
the Communist Sutes has been the direct result of a ceruin aspect o! 
Communist philosophy, and the Communist teachers have invarablj 
devoted considerable time and energy to the clarification of that aspect 
of the Communist ideology whuJi sheds particular light upon, and de- 
termines the course of the action m question Communism u an ideologj 
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formulated for, and unfolding itself m, and condiliomng the course of a 
movement It is to this ideology that we must turn to answer our quesUon 
What IS then the Communist philosophy of revolution’ 

An examination of classical Marxism and its orthodox Soviet mterpre- 
tatjon reveals four fundamental theses of Marxism with respect to revo- 
lution These are first, Marxism is essentially a revolutionary doctrine, 
secondly, the revolutionary change of the structure of society from the 
so-called bourgeois to the so-called proletanan pattern, which is the ob- 
jective of the Communist movement, can be achieved only through the 
forcible overthrow of the existing regunes and the violent seizure of 
power, thirdly, even though the Communist revolution may succeed, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat may be established securely m one 
country or a few countries, such success cannot be complete or secure 
unless It contributes effectively to the victory of the revolution m all 
countries, and, fourthly, even though the nse and the victory of the Com- 
munist revolution, m one country and eventually m all countnes, is an m- 
evitable result of the nature of capitalism and its final stage, imperialism, 
ict this inevitable Ksultcaa and should be accelerated and actualized by 
human effort, namely by the action of Communist parties and States 
Upon the truth of these four theses all the orthodox teachers of Commu- 
nism agree 

In view of this Communist doctnne of revolution, is it any wonder that 
the non Communist world sincerely and clearly beheves that Communism 
and the Communist State mean world-wide revolution, the wholesale 
overthrow of cxisung regimes m all countries’ Is it any wonder that the 
non-Commumsl world must look after its own defenses? So long as the 
Communist ideology is the foundation and determinant of Soviet policy, 
IS It not absolutely stupid and naive to suppose that the Soviet Union can 
really have a genume desire for the security and stability of the rest of 
the world’ Is it not obvious, except to the blind or frightened, that the 
only ‘ peace ’ allowable by Communism is the peace of a forcibly com- 
munizcd and tolahlarianly regimented world’ Faced with the olive 
branches which Soviet spokesmen offer, we can only conclude that they 
arc conical if temporary tactics imposed by the present situation of in- 
tcmauonal relations and valid only so long as this situation continues to 
prevail They carry no assurance wbaisocvcr that Communism has given 
up us own form of aggression For, correspondmg to the Communist out- 
look on historical development and international relations, there is a 
Communist form of threat to the peace sui generis, and intcroauonal 
peace, as well as the security, stability, and sovereignty of non-Commu- 
nisi states, may be threatened not merely by the open attack of a Com- 
munist slate against ihcir borders, but also by us provocation and support 
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of Communist revolutions withm their borders And therefore the non- 
Communist world will be perfcaly stupid, ind indeed about to dissolve, 
if It does not look feverishly to its own defenses agamst possible Com- 
munist aggression, whether external or mtcmal, and if it does not seek 

adequately to meet the challenge of the Soviet Union 

The totalitarian control by the slate of every source o^dcpendenee 
and freedom is absolutely contraty to nature and man That the sute, 
the mere organ of govemment and order, is the source of every law, 
every truth, Lry norm of conduct, every social and economic relation- 
ship that no science, no music, no economic achvily, no philosophy, no 
art'^no theology is to be permitted except if it is slate licensed and statc- 
oiluoU^d aU tLs IS soialse, so arrogant, so autocratic -d 
1"“ man who has dnink deep from the hvmg wa.rs of^^^e t^stem 
Platonic ChnsUan tradition can possibly accept it 

the State, natural law is /cod is higher than the State, 

and friendship is higher than th ^ State Far from the 

wtthm lumts, free economic acuvity “ these other 

State determming the proper nature a ^ 

thmgs, they set proper limits to the acuviV ^ 

State trespasses these limits, university, the Church, the farndy, 

By the word ' higher f p, Piat ate not only utterly 

etc , contam ceitam 5°""“ , separate realm altogether, but 

mdepeudent of the State , Lr to any truth aad bemg 

diat this truth and being a k„,B, or dictator, passing 

belongmgto the State as “'l-. su t philosopher, should 

a scicnust, or mother, or priest, o jpp, 

take off his hat and bow to h™ “ p^ hich his State could never 
non sit at his or her feet “f '2“*;.;p,o.e plenum of freedom u 

teach huu Tie destruction o ah 

Ihe most grievous sin coinmiU y alwa)S has 

Because man is a rational & gjgju basic erron 

Its origm m an error and contrast them in each 

committed by the mclaphysi tradiiion 

case with ihe truth of the Western n,e ituto is 

1 That ultimate wf ^ “f ^o“i= to it, Uiere . an mdepeudent 
that besides matter and utterly 

and supenor reality, "“''y ctumge and strife The truth u that 

2 The proper attribute ol reamy _ 
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there is a changeless and stable order of existence on which the mind can 
really rest 

3 There is no objective and eternal truth The truth is that such a 
truth exists, and that only by humbly seeking and finding it can we achieve 
genuine understanding and real peace 

4 Only the immanent and temporal exist The truth is that there is a 
whole dimension of transcendent norms fully accessible to the mind and 
heart 

5 There is no God The truth is that there is a God Who is the loving 
Father of all of us, including those who deny Him, and Who is the Cre 
ator of heaven and earth and the Lord of history 

6 That, so far as the nature of things is concerned, only the tradition 
of Democritus, Lucretius, Feuerbach and Marx is right The truth is that 
this materialist tradition is thoroughly absorbed by the more concrete 
positive tradition from Plato and Aristotle to Hegel and Whitehead 

7 Man is perfectible by his own self sulBcienl efforts The truth is 
that man has a certain inherent perversity of which be can only be cured 
by transcendent aid 

8 The human person is for the sake of society and the state The 
truth IS that society and the state are for the sake of the human person 

This IS the sort of metaphysics which inspires Communism, and this 
IS the kind of world which it seeks to realize here on earth For all its 
genuine passion for social and economic justice, and for all its enduring 
posiuve achievements, the Communist world and ideal is nevertheless a 
materialistic atheistic, dialectical, relativistic, purely unmanent (i e , this 
worldly) and man made, totahtanan world and ideal I must conclude 
from all this that it is not true that Communist existence justifies the Com- 
munist revolution, even if the end justified the means 

THE RUSSIAN SOUL 

We can thank God Communism does not exhaust the Russian 
spirit This spirit is much deeper than the militant Communism which 
today disturbs the world It is true that Communism is the established 
religion of the Soviet Government today, but the hope of peace resides 
m the unextmguished fire of truth and love which certamly smolders m 
the Russian heart It is impossible to understand and meet the Soviet 
chall'’ngc without a mmimum of acquamtance with the greatest Russian 
literature of the nineteenth century This literature, m all its beauty and 
pathos and freedom, reflects the mysterious depths of the Russian soul 
far more authentically than the monotonously true to the party Imc d:a 
Icctical disquisitions of the Soviet representatives 

Russian literature reveals the tragic sufferings of the Russian soul 
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There are revealed wterjy trciv dimensions of suffering and sclf-cstrancc- 
merit ® 

It has been the peculiar calling of the Russnn soul, ic seems, to strug- 
gle and suffer Pam, disucss, suffering for the salvation of ihc world all 
this has been its special stigmata As Dcrdyaif, a master interpreter of 
things Russian, has put n •'They arc in the throes of religious anguish, 
they seek salvation — that w the characteristic of Russian creative writers, 
tlicy seek salvation, thirst to make expiation, they suffer for the world." 

There is the most cunous passage, often in one and the same person, 
from the extreme of asceticism lo the extreme of sensuality, Russian liter' 
aturc is permeated with the sense of contradiction, contrast, extremes, 
antithesis, antinomy 

There is no trace of halDieartcdncss and mcdiocntj things must be 
wholehearted, robust, full, elemental, earned to ihcir logical conclusion, 
or else they arc not Russian The Russun soul everlastingly itches to 
make a clean slate of things, to take the very process of creation itself 
into Its own hands, to pass beyond every measure and every limit, walking 
pcnlously on tlic brmk of the precipice 
There IS the profound umversaltsm of Pushkin which was so wonder- 
fully depicted by Dostoyevsky mhis famous speech of 18S0 in absolute 
receptivity, a complete idcntihcatioo with every state of man, everyvshcre 
There is thus the deepest craving for human brotherhood, for Uie most 
radical elimination of all difference and all distinctjon 
Dostoyevsky said "Among all nations the Russian soul, the genius of 
the Russian people is, perhaps, most apt to embrace the idea of the uni- 
versal fellowship of man, of brotherly love " 

Afaluring into sclf-consciousticss amidst (crrdlc social dislocation and 
estrangement, the Russian soul developed a revolutionary vision of equal- 
ity and social justice Everywhere in Russian literature there is the quest 
for a better world, for the transformation of reality into the likeness of 
hvaven 

Communism, m its atheistic, matcnalisuc, Marxian strain, is foreign to 
the deepest and highest m Russian literature, but there is a genuine spirit 
ua) ground m the Russian soul which enabled athcatvt Commviwv.nv w 
foist Itself on It, and chat is the scn.<e of communion, sharing, bvlon^mg, 
tlic sense of ' sobomosi ' rcalucd by the faithful m the Church The ««« 
of "the other,” of ‘the presence," where this ‘present other u a loving 
person, a thou,” is, to my knowledge, nowhere more vividly dluitrafeJ 
than in classiuil Russian literature 

There is, futUicrmorc, a profound disdain for culture, a demand UjI 
culture jusufy itself before it be admitted. Rusvun mhOum u the DCgAi-;a 
of Uic primacy of culture 
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The prodigious German power at abstraction is wholly non-Russian 
Russian philosophy and literature is always a quest after a way of life, 
never after abstract ideas That is why Dostoyevsky is, no matter what my 
Soviet friends think of him, perhaps the greatest Russian thinker 

A clearly discernible motif is the quest for wholeness, completeness, 
unity There is the mystical burning for absorption and reconciliation, 
a self-projection onto an ultimate universal harmony The Russian soul 
at its best is consumed by a mystical flame of the purest type 

Rebellmg against things as they are, m mystical communion with 
things as they ought to be, the Russian soul has tended to be apocalyptic, 
eschatological, prophetic The Possessed by Dostoyevsky is a remarkable 
prophetic delineation of the character of the Russian revolution 

The deepest characterization of the Russian soul is perhaps that it 
manifests a genuine religious consciousness Therefore nothing is more 
really ahen to its essence than materialism and an ideology informed by 
hatred 

The Russian soul is thus complex Communism does not exhaust it 
In a magically contracted world the Slavic genius cannot fail to make 
Itself felt Even if the Tsarist regime had not been overthrown, but had 
itself embarked on a poUcy of progressive industrialization, today, m the 
geopolitical balance of power, the world would still face a great Russian 
problem It is absolutely absurd and stupid to entertam the hope that 
250 million Slavs, with their great vitality and culture, with the mfimt® 
material resources at their command, and whether or not they are ruled 
by Communists, can simply be dismissed or ignored by the rest of the 
world Whatever ones alUlude towards Communism as a final and com- 
prehensive world view, certainly the one unpardonable smmmtcrnatjonal 
relations today is to hate, or to wish lU, the Russian people as such We 
shall always have to live with our Russian neighbour Consequently, the 
hope of peace is that the Russian soul may assert the more universal spirit- 
ual side of itself 

The forces of peace and understanding have two allies m Russia our 
common humanity, and the best that there is in the Russian spirit There 
IS hope because Mr Vyshinsky is not only a Communist, he is also a 
human being and a Russian When our common humanity and the deep 
Russian spirituality get the better of the Russian rulers, there will be 
real prospects for peace But so long as Communism has the upper hand, 
with Its doctrine of war and rcvoJuuon, all peace a an absolute mirage 

CRITIQUE OF THE WEST 

It IS fairly easy to work out a critique of Commumsm The 
doctrine is only a hundred years old, and its eflfectivc entrenchment m 
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satisfy man’s deepest cravm^ for friendship and understanding and truth 

and love , 

Politically the West will not serve the cause of peace by allying itssli 
with dark regimes just because it is more expedient not to disturb them 
Such regunes are runnmg sores on the body politic of humanity The West 
must be honest enough to rebuke and challenge them It must firmly lead 
them mlo the broad ways of responsible change Their peoples are poised 
to see whether the West acts from prmciple or from expediency And the 
subversive whispers of world revolution become more and more potent 
the more these peoples despair of their rulers and the West 

Nor does it do merely to reject Communism A positive alternative 
must be suggested The only effective answer to Communism is a genume 
spintualized matenahsm which seeks to remove every trace of social 
mjusuce without loss of the higher values which constitute the very soul 
of the West Communism cannot be met by a mere nay, it requires a 
nughty yea which will do full jusuce to man’s material needs but will at 
the same time place them in their subordinate position m the scale of 
values 

The complaint is often made that our debates m the United Nations 
degenerate into * propaganda ’ But propaganda can be overcome only by 
lifung the quality of debate to a higher plane. If profound ideological 
themes were introduced, then all attempts at propaganda would appear 
silly and crude If there is propaganda, it is o^y because there is on the 
other hand ideological unpotence The tragedy of the world today is 
that the tradiUons which embody the deepest truth are not bothering 
clearly, sufficiently, responsibly, boldly to arUculate themselves 

Nor IS It sufficient in this cruel century to be happy and self sufficient 
You must step forth and lead, and not only in material thmgs It is not 
enough to realize good institutions and to leave it to others to copy them 
For man isn t only an ape he does not only mimic the good example of 
others Man thirsts after ideas If the habits and institutions of the West 
arc not adapted for the production of a ringing message, full of content 
and truth, satisfymg the mind, appealing to the heart, finng the will, a 
message on which one can stake his whole life, then m the present 
world, m which there is, perhaps as never before, a universal hunger for 
truth and justice and rest, the West cannot lead Leadership must pass 
on to others, no matter how perverted and false these others might be 
For the Logos prefers and can finally uUlizc a false prophet far better 
than no prophet at all 

If >our only export in these realms is the silent example of flounshmg 
political insuiuuons and happy human relations, you cannot lead If your 
only export is a distant reputation for wealth and prospenty and order. 
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you cannot lead Nor can you tcaUy lead jf you send forth lo others only 
expert advice and technical assistance To be able to lead and saie jour- 
self and others, you must above everything else address thcir mmd and 
soul Your tradition, rooted in the glonous Gncco-Roman Hebrew- 
Chnstian-Western European humane outiool^, supplies jou with all the 
necessary presuppositions for leadership AH you have lo do is to be 
the deepest you already are The challenge of this epoch « not Com- 
munism, but ts whether Western society, conceived m the joyous liber- 
ties of the Greek city states and nurtured on Christian charity, can still 
recover from the worship of false and alien gods and icIuth to its 
authentic sources The challenge of the moment is whether modem man, 
distracted and overwhelmed by himself and by tlic world, can suU re- 
gain the original integrity of his soul 
Whatever be the weakness and decadence of the West, it still has one 
saving glory the University is free, the Church is free It is a great tiling 
to preserve unbroken the tradition of free inquiry started by Plato and 
Aristotle, and the tradition of love started by God Truth can still be 
sought and God can still be loved and proclaimed in joy and freedom 
And this fact alone is going to save us It will not be by pacts, or by 
atomic bombs, or by economic arrangements, or by the United Nations, 
that peace will be established, but by (he freedom of the Church and 
the University each to be itself Communism docs not know what it 
has done when it subjected the Church and the Unnersity to its own 
dictates 


CONCLUSION 

Mr Vyshmskys resolution calls for the conclusion of a Five- 
Power Pact as the best method of ending the present tension But would 
such a Pact really do anything to remove the mutual distrust and fear 
which now seize both worlds’ It has been amply demonstrated in this 
debate that there arc plenty of pacts already, mcluding the greatest of 
them all, the Charter of the United Nations Wiat is needed therefore 
is not nevv pacts, but fundamental modification of posiuon, a real change 
of heart. 

One tiling must be clear to Mr Vyshinsky, and that is that the non- 
Commumst world is by now fully awake to lU dangers If Communism 
behoves that the clash is inevitable, it must realize that the non-Com- 
munist world is not going to be caught napping 
In my opinion it is an illusion to suppose that the sheer cmplojiucnt 
of masterly tactics, such as warmongenDg propaganda or the oSermg of 
peace pacts, is going to frighten anjbody, or dull him into a sense of 
false security In my opinion, furthennorc. Communism will deceive 
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only Itself if It thinks that the Western world is so decadent that Com- 
munism can choose at will its own hour of sUikmg 

But if the clash is coming, as Communist dogma has been leaching 
for thirty years, postponement will serve only to allow both sides time 
m which the better to prepare This is the frightful meaning of the pres- 
ent arms race Postponement has signtiicancc only if it is utilized to 
mducc those fundamental changes m position which may avert the clash 
What forms might such changes iakc'> 

We must hope and pray that the leaders of the Soviet Union will re- 
consider and alter their present determination to shut off their country, 
their people, their mipds, from the rest of the world It is an ultimate 
mjustice to the world to deny it free access to die great immeasurable 
riches of the Russian mind and of the Russian scene The world yearns 
to know Russia, and the Russian people, with their sense of a universal 
mission, yearns to embrace the world Let this cmbraccmcnl be one of 
love and brotherhood, and not of revolution and bloodshed Let the 
Soviet leaders open their minds and their country to the traveller, the 
student, the pilgrim, and let them allow their ciiizcns to come out from 
behind their fastness, to study in our schools, to share in our world 
Every point of contact which still exists between the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world must be preserved and enlarged, on whatever 
level New points of contact must be sought All of us here find it hope- 
ful that we are still able to talk freely across this table with our Soviet 
friends, that we are still together, if not m agreement Mr Vyshmsky 
has done the cause of peace a real service in opening this debate, ui 
enablmg us to open our hearts to him m freedom, m sitting with us 
humbly and listening to and perhaps bearmg with our folly But this is 
not enough there must be a genuine communion of minds, genume modi- 
fication of position, genume cooperation m the fields of science, art, 
scholarship 

We must hope and pray that the Soviet Government will allow the 
Russian people to assert again their hidden spirituahty, will give full 
play to the capacity of the Russian people, so often proven ui the past, 
to create great works of religious art, to perform great acts of faith, to 
show great manifestations of samtliness 

We must hope and pray, loo, that the Communists will everywhere 
abandon their doctrines of revolution and class struggle, without losing 
any of their longing and passion for a better world, that they will express 
this abandonment ex cathedra by fundamental modification of doctrine, 
that they wJl no longer expect await and thus contribute to brmg about 
revolutionary changes m other countries The non Communist world 
must feel at ease with the Communists, and this it can never do so long 
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as it blows that the Communists wait only tor the day of its damnation. 

We must hope and pray that there wiU deiclop in the Western world 
a mighty spiritual moicmenl which wiiU rediscover and reaffirm its 
glorious hidden values, and tuUlll mankmd’s longing for a more just order 
of things, a more beautiful world, a New Heaten and a New Ear*. 
Moderl man sees before him the possibility of universal plenty for the 
first time in history, and grasps at any doctrine which seems to promue 
him the fulfillment of his dream. To ask of Communism to *a"S= 
nature, without satwfying the need to which it is a response, is to oiler 

*crnl“u 1 ’ doenmroi despair. lu only and complete answe^ 
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2 In view of the seriousness of the HorfJ sjiuation, what advantages can 
you see in a more extensive study of the Russian language an 
literature m our colleges? 

3 Are there any indications in recent developments that the Commtmisu 
may be changing their policies? 

4 In what sense is the diversity of idea and opinion in the West a g 
or a bad thing? 

5 What practical steps can be taken to develop more cfTccUvc leadership 
m the West? 

6 Do you think that Malik has effectively refuted the eight points oi 
Communist doctrine which he lists? How much agreement would 
there be in the West on the truths which be states in refutation of 
Communist errors? 


TOPICS POR WRITING 

1 The United States as a nation of gadgeteers 

2 The United Naiioti s role in the prevenuon of armed conflict. 

3 Education for leadership 

4 The necessity of understanding Communism 


ADMIRAL LESLIE C. STEVENS 

born 1 BPS a ^ra^uaie of the V S Tiaval Jeadany mth degrees from 
Wcbfflskfl 'lUesleyan Vnwerstty aitd JlfassucbuseHs 3iistilnle of 7ecb 
nology has hng becit mlercslcd m Russia and ils culture IHe 
tiaoal attache and naual air attache m ^(oscou> from 1947 t949 and 
fraoeled undcly in Russia at that lime After thirty six years m the 
Wauy he retired with the rank of Vtce Admiral m I95t [The Russian 
People, Copyright 1952 hy the villanlic Jlfontbly Company Boston 
i6 ylfassachiisetts ] 


7he Jlusstan People 

/ 

The more the Soviet Union becomes the viUam on the world stage, 
the more we lend to be sweeping m blaming “the Russians,” without going 
much beyond the fact that they are a perplexing nation which is obviously 
composed of oppressors as well as oppressed We don’t expect a Chinese 
to act hke anything other than a Chmese But the Russian, who has great 
charm when he is frankly Russian, is at his worst when he is trying t® 
be European One is always caught off guard by the illusion that be is 
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co^S'jrone”’''" te fa, is .„ ac, 

me only prudent rule to follonr, and one nbeh consWules a great 
stride towards understanding, is never to expect a Russian to act as »e 
would act under similar circumstances, for he is influenced by diflerent 
values than we, or at least applies different weights to such values as we 
hold m common Things that seem important to us, or which we are m 
tJie habit of assuming or eicpccting, do not have the same importance 
for Russians, and their habits have fonned m other channels 

Take the case of Lenin’s tomb It is difficult to imagine Franklin Roosc 
vdt, or even liie Jess controversial Queea Victoria, lying in pomp /or 
a generation under glass, all but brcailung, hkc the Sleepmg Beauty, 
while great queues of people stand pauently m Ime m storm and snow 
and sun hour after hour through the years to witness The values involved 
10 deciding to put Lenin on permanent display are bold, dramatic, and 
moving, and they are certainly not European 

When I saw the state funeral of Zhdanov, the only member of the 
Politburo to die in recent years, I caught a glimpse of darker values 
It was on a showery September afternoon, with heavy, tumbled, dark 
blue clouds and lillle intervals of pale, cold sunshine The broad street 
outside the Horae of the Soviets, where Zhdanov’s body had been lying, 
was such a great mass of flowers and wreaths dial the people carrying 
them could scarcely be seen At last, well beyond the scheduled tune, 
the bands began die slow, sad, majestic Chopm music, a gigantic por- 
trait of Zhdanov started down the street, followed by a tram of Marshals 
carrying Zhdanov s decorations lo tlieir bands, and the crowded heaps 
of flowers and wreaths began to move behind them like a forest. After 
them came four men carrying the scarlet coffin's Iid, and then, half 
propped up m the red coffin, tiding on a gun caisson, the body Its face was 
deathly pale, yellowish waxy, and so startJmgy different from all the 
thousands of other faces (hat it tvas easy to pick jt out as far as the cor- 
tege, following the Bimam Wood of green wreaths and flowers, could 
be seen It was Death itself — the Great Doom's image 
As always m Russia, there were many strange rumors surrounding 
Zhdanov’s deadi, cenCermg in the possibility of an unseen struggle for 
power on the part of a man who had perhaps begun to build up a follow 
mg As I left the balconies of the Embassy, it came to my mind that m 
the days of the False Dmitn and (he Tunc of Troubles, there were so many 
impostors and false claimants to power that the bones of the real Dmitn 
were earned publicly through the streets to convince the people that he 
vvas dead The impostor, or self proclaimed, has always flourished in 
Russia as m no other land There have been literally scores of enigmatic 
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claimants to the throne, many of whom, perhaps with good reason, were 
completely convinced of their high ongm Although the reasons why the 
impostor should be so compaublc with Russia arc curious, and his m- 
volved story sheds light on the depths of Russian personality, it is enough 
to note that rather positive steps have been taken to convince the people 
that such figures as Lenin and Zhdanov arc permanently m their last 
resUng places 

There is a Russian proverb which says, “The soul of a stranger is 
darkness ” The Russians arc stranger and more alien to us than any 
European people, they are fuU of dualities and contradictions, and with 
a natural talent and affinity for what seems to us to be dcviousncss and 
cunnmg, but which to them seems somethmg quite different, carrying 
no opprobrium There are many barriers to understandmg this gifted 
people, and more of them today than ever before arc deliberately fostered 
by the rulers of Russia One way of going about the problem is by a con- 
sideration of origins 

Although the ethnographic complexities of the country arc enormous 
and there arc many Russias which can be separated only in vague and 
overlapping ways, the unifying force, the governing power, the predom- 
mant culture and language, is that of the Great Russians, and it is 
generally they whom we mean when we speak of Russians The north- 
central heart of European Russia is their homeland, but they are every- 
where throughout the vast areas m varymg numbers 

The origins of the Great Russians are obscure, and have long been 
a subject for debate Sannatians, Scythians, Khazars, Huns, Goths, Vi- 
kmgs, Bulgars, Finns, and wave after wave of Asiatics must have left their 
mark Although the familiar Russian proverb says ‘ Scratch a Russian 
and you will find a Tartar,” it is very annoymg to most Russians to sug- 
gest that they are Asiatics rather than Europeans Few Englishmen ques- 
tion the profound effects of the Norman invasion on the English 
character, and there is no valid reason why Russians should question 
ihe imprmt of Asia, culminating m three hundred comparatively recent 
years of Tartar rule and occupation Russians are much closer than 
Europeans to the great Asiatic life sources, m time as well as in space 
Their reaction is probably due to the fact that the Russians themselves, 
including Lemn, have long used “Asiauc poverty” as a common phrase 
to desenbe former Russian conditions, and to them “Asiatic” has assoa- 
ations with something lower-class, deplorable, and reactionary Since 
It IS equally annoying to true Asiatics to have the Russians mcluded m 
their midst, it should be noted that whatever there is of Asia m the 
Russian heritage is localized, coming from north-central Asia and the 
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Mongolian steppes and it includes much that is appealing, fine, color- 
ful, and far Ironi derogatory 

Evidences of Asia are common m Russia, from the camels of the lower 
Volga (the terminus of the great camel caravans, before and even after 
the coming of the railroads, was at Nizhnt Novgorod, only some 200 miles 
from Moscow) to defimte charactcnsUcs of appearance, architecture, 
language, and dress It is only to be expected that their folklore, ibcir 
native dances, and their music should be colored by Asiatic mfluences 
The intriguing and devious side of the Russian nature, its love of proverbs, 
Its respect for and love of otBce, its lavishness, its fondness for jewels, 
gold, and horses, and its subtle and complex attitude towards woman 
all seem more Eastern than Western 
Secretiveness and suspicion, to an Oriental degree, play their part to 
make the scale of Russian values different from our own This has been 
a Russian trait from Tartar days and before, and it was as marked under 
the Tsars as today The Russian has a conspiratorial nature, and m spue 
of his deep patriotism, intrigues for power in high places have always 
nourished It seems almost unnatural for him to take an associate un 
quesUoningly at his face value, and often for good reason This is natural 
and fertile sod for the police state, which, in one form or another, has 
always existed m Russia The informer, too, is a familiar character Often 
forced into bis shadowy activities, he pervades all walks of life in Rus* 
sia today and is a major instrument m maintaining the regime m power 
Blackmail, spying) provocateurs, and tbe physical and moral pressures 
that are inseparable from the police stale arc old, old stones there 
The revolutionary movements of Tsanst days were highly conspira- 
torial m nature and were spiced with a danger which has a special fasci- 
nation for the Russian 


Although the Russians have ibcu’ o\vn peculiar pnde and self 
respect, they also have a tendency to self abasement The low bow is still 
often accompanied by the very OricDtal gesture of a sweeping mouon of 
the outstretched arm to the floor, with two fingers extended Even more 
extreme, but seen occasionally, is tbe gesture of bi/ chelom literally 
to beat one s head on the floor It can be seen in the churches and in the 
theater m representations of pre Revolutionary life And only recently in 
the American Embassy, when a valuable chandelier was dropped through 
the carelessness of servants, they promptly resorted to that ancient East 

cm gesture of abject submission 

I remember the Easter services in the Roman Catholic Church in 
Moscow Jt was gloomy, and a fine, cold ram—half ram and half sleet— 
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was falling Even ihe enclosure around the church was jammed with 
crowds of Russians, so that wc could not drive to the entrance, 
to push our way tlirough on foot Two or three rows m front had been 
reserved, and v.c finally made our way there One little old lady was 
on her knees in front, leaning patiently against the wall near the altar 
as if tired, covered with a great, open knitted, while shawl tied around 
her throat Every bit of space was packed with standing people 

The faces in the Russian congregation were wonderful to watch 
shawled and kerchiefed women, and bearded, sUong faced men One 
woman near by read conimuously and devoutly from her prayer book, 
moving her hps slowly as she read Another kissed her book throughout 
the service, never taking il from her hps, while others fingered their 
rosaries The communion at the end was particularly affecting Nc\cr 
before had I seen women kneel and place their foreheads on the floor 
in an Eastern gesture of submission, nor had I seen them come through 
the aisles to the altar on their knees And when we finally went out 
through the rows of poor people at the door — it is not correct or proper 
to call them beggars — [ felt soft lips on my hand Baiyushka* Mama’ 
Matoushka* Gentle, musical, long drawn-out Russian words that caught 
at one s throat 

This strong tendency towards self abasement is important m under- 
standing the altitude of the Soviet government towards “bowing down 
before foreigners ” I have had enough firsthand experience of it to know 
that m spite of the long campaign of hatred and suspicion against the 
foreigner, many of these impulsive people give the foreigner even more 
than his due — they literally and figuratively bow down before him 

It IS difficult to sec how the present Soviet government, in its own 
interests of security and self preservation with reference to its own people, 
could fail to ailempt to check this exaggerated tendency Inferiority com 
plexes and lack of self confidence may have something to do with it, but 
face saving and its obverse, the putting up of a front, which arc related 
to self abasement, undoubtedly weigh higher m the scale of Russian 
values, as in Asiatic countries generally, than m the West 

The torrent of abuse that is heaped on Amcnca m the Soviet press 
and radio has in it something of the insincerity of bazaar bickering and 
revdement One often hears Russians, apparently with no deep passion 
or bitterness, cursmg each other m a way that would lead to trouble m 
Amcnca or England, and Russians occasionally seem almost surprised 
that we are as offended as we arc by the violence of their propaganda 
All foreigners arc struck by the run down appearance of even recent 
Soviet dwellings and their surroundings Lack of materials and poor 
workmanship play their part, together with lack of personal responsibility 
for results, but one cannot escape the conclusion that the Russian nature 
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IS comparatively insensitive to neatness and order No one repairs minor 
breakages, no one cleans aisay Inter and trash, entrances and courts of 
pretentious buildings are often a sea of mud where only a little effort 
would be required to make noticeable and convcnitnt improvements The 
bones of the woven structure beneath modern Soviet stucco are often 
laid bare The severe climate ts frequently given as an excuse, but other 
countries with severe winters produce more serviceable products The 
climate cannot account for the general inadequacy of the paving on the 
mam highwajs, and even the unpaved roads m die hiUe villages would 
not be quite the unbelievable morasses and (raps they are if it were not 
for this natural trait of insensitive indifference to details which, in the 
West, would not be tolerated by personal and rudimentary civic pride 
The Asiatic squalor and poverty, agauist which so many nineteenth- 
century Russian writers spoke, is perhaps due more to this cast of mind 
than to perpetual shortages of materials and supplies Eventually one 
comes to wonder if the perpetual shortages of Russia are not themselves 
largely due to this same cause Even when not aggravated by shiftlessness, 
there is some sort of difference m Russian standards w-hich we can only 
regard as a clironic dchciency I have been in peasant houses m the 
country which were spotlessly clean within, wiih the soft wood worn 
away from continual scrubbing yc( the immediate surroundmgs outside 
were disorderly and dirty 

A universal complaint of all Western engineers who have bad to 
supervise installations and construction in Russian is the lack of foresight 
and planning with which the work is carried out The rigging and han- 
dling of heavy loads has pamed nearly all of these Westerners Cars and 
trucLs are loaded without regard to clearances through which they must 
be moved, and there is a general bond to-mouth attitude that we regard 
as slovenly Valuable equipment is conlinuaDy being damaged because 
of sheer disorder and bad handling rather than from any lack of under- 
standing of its value or method of functioning This is not always due 
to laziness, for the actual work to be done is often increased thereby 
On one ovenugfat tnp in 1948. 1 went tosleep under a luxurious, long- 
haired, thick blanket m as comfortable a sleeping car as I have ever 
seen — made in Germany Sure, Russia probably can make them, and per- 
haps does, but this one had German markings on aU its speciaUy designed 
plumbing, and undoubtedly came out of Germany and not out of the 


communist economy , 

The next morning I woke late, just before we pulled into Minsk We 
«ent very slowly pasl a wied—toor or five sleepers, mcluding one at 
least ]iJ,e ours, lying on their sides, and propped with cnitches at ^d 
angles to heep them from rolling down the steep embaokment. The 
roadbed seemed to have given way, for U looUd loose and sandy and 
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ragged, and there were no rads at all to be seen for part of the space 
under the wreck It was obviously something that had just happened, 
from the position and condition of the cars 

“Good God' When did that happen? ’ I asked the porter. 

“Long, long ago,” he said, with a sly smile 
“War damage, no doubt,” I said, with a hoot 

“Yes, of course It happened during the war ” And the porter walked 
off with an air of finality 

One marked trait of the Russians that undoubtedly affects their lack 
of tidiness is their Asiatic attitude towards time They seem incapable 
of appreciating time m the same sense as we, and it seems to them less 
important Vast numbers of Russians fill the railroad stations and air 
terminals, waiting for trains and airplanes with a patience and indifference 
that IS unimaginable in the West Sometimes they camp there for days 
Travelers have pointed out that this Oriental indifference to lime con- 
stituted a major problem for the present regime, adding plausibly that 
It IS only m the present generation that the great mass of the people have 
become familiar with watches and clocks The punishments for tardiness 
at work which we regard as fantastically savage, sometimes extending 
even to serious labor camp sentences, can best be explained as being 
regarded by the regime as necessary to educate the people out of ibcir 
inherent ways Both the Eastern time sense and the manifestations in 
the Russians of what we would call indifference and carelessness are 
indications that they tend naturally to place their own values on many 
things, and that those values are not the same as ours They would say 
that they do not break their lives over trifles 

3 

The conditioning of history has obviously had much to do with 
making the Russians what they arc Many of theur fine and admirable 
qualities seem to be the result of tempering through hardship and trial 
Their long suffermg patience, their humility, and ihcir genuine broad love 
for humanity, as well as their rebelliousness, are due m no small measure 
to an age-old need for social justice Soviet Russia is very bke what it 
professes to be m that it is a nation of workers and peasants, and these 
characteristics have been impressed upon the masses of the people* who 
have always been ground between the millstones Yet the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” is a misleading phrase, for it is the Party alone that 
IS master m Russia, and the people still stand in need of individual 
justice m terms of personal freedom 

Russia never experienced the Renaissance and the ReformaUon, which 
have largely deternuned the basic character of the Europe of today She 
had no part m the Crusades, which reached their culmination at the 
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personality of abuse \^hen il occurs, and remarU on how rare it is rfiat 
the enforcers of the system, unlike those m Germany, seem to take 
pleasure m cruelty or brutality Brutality is more apt to take place be- 
cause the system demands it- By and large, the Great Russians arc a 
decent folk with a well developed conscience which is generalized rather 
than personalized Although they say that only people who arc secure 
can be idealists, the Russians know what idealism is and value it in the 
abstract In the mieraciion between their basically ethical character and 
the realiues of their daily lives wc see the contradiction of an almost 
mystical value placed on personal comradeship m a land where the 
resources for implcmcnlmg such comradeship are pitifully lacking, and 
where, more often than not, to be comradely is dangerous 

We necessarily hear more about the millions of victims m the prison 
camps than about the countless Russians who have helped many of the 
victims m one way or another, usually at great risk to themselves The 
condemned have always been regarded m Russia as unfortunates In 
spite of all that Russia suffered at the hands of the Germans, there was 
no animus in the attitude of the Moscow crowds toward the long lines 
of prisoners passing through from Stalingrad 
The Russian nature runs to extremes, and sometimes extreme op- 
posites arc embodied m a single individual Without pervcrlmg the truth 
vve may say that the Russua craves material things m a way that makes 
greed and oppression a perennial problem, and also that he is sympathetic 
and bighearted, with a tremendous feeling for human equality Above 
all, he IS, ui his way, an mdtvidualisc, with a high degree of inner inde- 
pendence beneath the expediencies of surface conformity 

TTus individualism is seen m his altitude toward government and 
auihonly, for which he has no natural respect and affinity, but which be 
rather regards with someihing of the distrust, dislike, and native cunnuJg 
shown by the hunted to the hunters It was government and autbonty 
which unposed serfdom on him, and it was only m 1 600 , at the tune 
of Bons Godunov, that serfdom became an institution which senously 
mterfered with the Russian tradition of freedom Before that tune the 
Tartars mterfered little with that freedom, usually being content to take 
their due m tribute, and no miUenmum followed either the aboliuon of 
serfdom or the coming of communism 

The Russian’s inner independence is not much concerned with prob- 
lems of social and political organization, but ii is personalized and 
emoUonal He has never known the sort of organized safeguards of the 
mdividual against government and authority which developed through 
the centimes in the Magna Carta, the Anglo-Saxon common law, and 
the Amencaa Bill of Rights, and his sort of freedom is comparatively 
more pnmitive Unlike the disaplined Teuton, he has never accepted 
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any authonly whKh he mslmcarely dislnisls—jusl because it was 
auteity-and. with all h. paUenee. he has a pLioua "aTd sUy 

The fondness that most Russians have for one of Lermontov s poems 
IS an indication that it expresses somelhmg deep in their nature No 
^lation can carry the music of Ihe Russian language, but it might be 
put m English like this — ^ 


A lonely sail shows white aod bleak 
Against the misty blue of sea 
What far land a promise dbes it seek? 

What left behind in native lea? 

’Mid whistling wind and billows 
Its bending mast jneJmes and creaks 
Alas' It flees not from delight. 

Nor IS It happiness It seeks 

Beneath, the bright waves azure swarm, 

Above, the sun’s soft golden fleece, 

But he, rebellious, seeks the storm. 

As if to tempests there were peace 

For more than a hundred years this expression has liad a peculiar 
fascination for the Russian ft is often quoted m conversation and m 
literature, used as titles and themes of books, and known by heart by 
almost everyone 

This stormy and rebellious nature seems to be recognized by today’s 
regime, which is well aware of the hundreds upon hundreds of uprisings 
that have taken place in the countryside throughout Russia's history 
Today the individual Russian is remarkably free to blow o(T steam, 
provided only that he does not get political in so doing One quiet night 1 
was awakened by police whistles and a prolonged and unusual squealing 
of brakes id the big square between the Kremlin and the American 
chancery where I lived Outside the windows was a light, drizzling fog 
which made the expanse cf pavement slippery and gave a little Russian 
automobile driven by a Russian an opportunity for the time of its life 
The car was afternatci^ speeding ap sad besktag to sk/d kkc a polo 
pony around the tall hglit posts with which the square was studded The 
dreaded Russian police loomed through the drizzle, converging on foot 
from all directions, blowing their whistles and bolding out their arms 
as if they were trying to catch a chicken At last the cavorting car came 
to a stop I fully expected the hilarious dtiicr to be visited with some 
terrible relnbuuon, but after a long coniersaboa the police dispersed and 
the man drove quietly away, alone 

Again and again I have seen individual Russians create disturbances 
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have been handled 

MVD than similar disturbances w ^,, 1 ^ a 

ol New York or Chicago I “ to Ulcre are many 
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m Communist Party, which has been d^berately tato to 
2 per cent or less of the population, has captured Ri^sia 
to this day by force m much the same way as an ,_ded 

territory after a war We regard the Red “ process, 

successfully about 1922, but the Soviets consider that it is s'" P 
even m Russia A Soviet citizen is taught that he must ^ 

struggle lor the Revolution m his daily life, m an even ""‘"J . po„ 
than we must contmue to struggle for our frMdoms, for e 
« stdl very far from being as weU consohdated anywhere as ^ 
istic system To this day every bndge, canal lock, and important j 
m all the Russias is guarded day and night by sentries '■'“h ® 
bayonets and live aramumtion This is not to say that there is no 
siderable popular and non-Party support lor the regime, but is to s f 
in proper proportion the fact that the Soviet Umon as a state ano as 
world power is idenucal wiih the Communist Party o! Bolsheviks an 
with the peoples of the Russias or the Russias of the Tsars ^ 

At the end of a protracted discussion of the suppression of acadenu > 
nonpohtical freedom of thought m Soviet Russia, a Russian who was y 
no means a Party member once told me “At last I see what is botbe 
you You do not realize that we are a new nation, and not yet ^ 
as the older ones You do not realize that now ovemdmg ^ 

cNcrything must be given to the safety and future wellbeing of 
Party to which we are indebted for our present freedom Why should any 
one of us accept the benefits of the state — ^housmg, heat, hght, paper, any 
sort of income — and use those benefits m any way that might not con 
tribute directly and positively to the strength of the Party*^” 
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The Soviel state may be intolerant because it is basicaUy Russian, 
but It IS not intolerant for the sake of inlolerance All the controversies 
m the Soviet world of arts and sciences are rooted m a fear that if they 
not seliled as they are, the state may cventuaUy be undermined 
thereby The Soviets pride themselves on being the first compJeicly 
rational and ‘scientifc” civilizatmo that the world has seen, and it is a 
civilization that is deliberately based 00 a naive and positive maiciiahsm 
which has nothing to do with the scientific spirit AU other values arc 
denied, and they are denied because they cannot be clearly proved by 
materialistic concepts If the West would take the content of Soviet con- 
troversies seriously instead of dendmg them, mstcad of regarding them 
merely as arbitrary demonstrations of state interference with academic 
freedom, if it would refute them pomt by point, the truth would spread 
that the basic communist philosophy as wcH as its practical implementa- 
tion IS not “scientific ” 

The Soviet leaders are not reckless gamblers, nor arc they adventurers 
like those who surrounded Adolf Hitler They arc professional revolu- 
tionists and they know their business As such they have a dilfcrcnt 
background of experience and viewpoint from other leaders The Parly 
leaders really believe (hat Wall Street and monopolisuc capital control 
the West They consider this controlling element to be completely con 
scious and profoundly Machiavellian, and to be continually laying deep 
plans aimed not only at greater iU*go((en gams, but towards the defeat 
of communism They know that there arc other forces at work, but 
regard them as uihereolly weak and futile Misrepresentation on a large 
scale IS regarded as a desirable and necessary means to assist in the 
overthrow of their basically hostile enemy, capitalism The extent to 
which they deceive themselves by such maneuvers is debatable One often 
hears the statement that the Party leaders bate begun to believe their 
own propaganda I think that a more accurate slatcmenl would be that 
they have always believed in its general validity, but that its specific forms 
remain conscious distortions 

To the uncompromising and irrcconcJable Soviets, no solution with 
the Western world is acceptable except on (heir own terms, and a military 
one, with all its hazards, is only one solution among many that arc pos- 
sible Military conquest brings many problems in its wale, particularly 
for Russians, and the goal of a communist world couirollcd by a single 
Party is not identical with world wide expansion of the Soviet Union 
NeverUicIcss, since the use of armed force docs bring a solution and 
often a speedy one, the Western world in elementary prudence must make 
the military way as hazardous as possible for the Soviets Steps to imple- 
ment this prudence became urgent the moment vve Itncw of the Soviet 
possession of atomic bombs 
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Recent communist analyses deal with the thesis that one of *e ca- 
tastrophic economic crises whose periodic occurrences they consider 
a fundamental law of capitalism is now active in the West, con^IM 
only by the military buildup. To them the great danger to the Soviet 
Union lies in the assurance that the capitalist svorld, driven by the laws 
of its ovvn nature, lacking expanding markets and faced with these recur- 
ring crises, will attack them when it can. There are ways of dclaymg 
and even of preventing such an attack, but they must always be prepar 
for it in case things go wrong. Their ideological reasons for expectmg 
attack are reinforced by their historical experience, by their belief that 
their land and resources are desirable ends in themselves, by ample evi- 
dence of capitalist fear and hatred of communism, and perhaps by the 
vesdges of a guilty conscience. 

The Soviet image of the United States is a distorted one, deliberately 
warped by their leaders, and yet the Russian people do not accept it 
without something akin to unvoiced questioning and doubt They know 
that there is nothing in their press or radio, their books or theaters or 
other means of communication, which is not carefully controlled by their 
government, and which therefore exists for some purpose other than 
objective information. Moreover, their own memories and experiences 
tell them that much of what they read and hear is false. As for the rest 
it, they neither believe nor disbelieve, but are agnostics. In the nature of 
things, the Russian know s that he does not know. 

There is no more enthusiastic supporter of the re^me than the youth 
who is just finishing his schooling. A Russian in his thirties once said to 
me: “You can have no idea of the brightness of the dream we had when 
we were young. It was a shining glory, a heaven on earth. You cannot 
ptKsibly realize what it meant to come into a new world, where the 
brotherhood of man seemed really to cjust” But when the youth takes bis 
place as a responsible cog in the vast machmery of Russia he comes in 
contact with the seamy realities of Soviet life, and the dream soon tar- 
nishes. He may still support the regime, but disillusionment often re- 
places the enthusiasm of youth. 

Most Russians do not question the necessity or even the desirability of 
substituting propaganda for objective fact, but as they acquire experi- 
ence and memories with the years, they realize more and more fully that 
this is done, and what it implies. One result is that, lacking reliable ne«5, 
all Russia lives on rumor and gossip, in spite of the dangers that are in- 
volved. Everything in Russia, has its political and ideological aspects, 
and the more rumor and gossip arc concerned with those aspects, the 
greater the danger. 

The American image of Russia is not clearly fonn&d, but wavering and 
blurred. It is not cnou^, in peace or war, to declare that we are friends 
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of the Russian people but not of their masters, for c\cr) Russian Lnoss-s 
enough about propaganda to expect just that. He a first of all a Russian, 
and therefore wary and suspicious as a fish in an oicr-fishcd stream If 
war should come and our assurances arc not backed up by some 
measure of genuine and s>mpaUictic understanding, as distinct from 
merely using the Russian for our own ends, he will be apt to prefer ilic 
Russian devil he knows to the foreign one he neither knows nor under- 
stands 

The struggle W'jih the Western world is inherent in communism, and 
not m the classic relations between Great Powers However much Soviet 
communism may be tinged by peculiarly Russian characicrisiics, nei- 
ther the Russian people nor their nationalism can be held responsible 
for the end product The people have no voice at all m ihcir govcmmtnt, 
and the net result is that the Russian mdividual today, as in the past, is 
a victim of Russian institutions The Iron Curtain is deliberately used 
to lessen or destroy his awareness of that fact 

1 do not believe that the Russians arc responsible as a people for 
either communism or the present difficult world situation I am satisfied 
that our best 4nd probably only chance of keeping a war from bemg 
fantastically expensive, protracted, and indecisise m the end will be the 
genuine possibility of getting a large part of the Russian people on our 
side There is much to support thu viewpoint, notably the experience of 
the German armies in the Ukraine, where they were at first met with 
open arms by the civilnn populaiion and hundreds of thousands of mili- 
tary deserters It is consistent with what nearly all defectors tell us 
hfany mformed people believe strongly that the Germans could have 
won tlicir war if they had not lost their golden opportunity because of a 
lack of sympathetic understandmg of the Russian people 
The circumstances surrounding our own problem wiff not be the 
same, but nevertheless we also will surely lose our opportunity if we 
do not develop a deeper understanding than was required of the Ger- 
mans The more understanding one acquires of die Russian people, ilie 
more one realizes that in spite of Uic darker side of their dualities and 
contradictions, they not only cannot be held responsible for the acts 
and policies of the ri.gimc, but arc capable o! far better things and de- 
serve a far better lot than they have today 


FOR STUDY OF CONTCNT ANDSTRl/CTURE 
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3 To »h.t C 3 U.CS docs ho aimbulc d.c souulor and slo.cniincs he 

4 doo he bccc 
apparent contrad, chons as bmtahly and 

irc^den, tnd.v.daahsm and loyally to the present repnte? 

5 mat dies he say ,s the Russntn belief about the crocs »' 

6 What does Admiral Stevens bcliese is our best course 

possible war wiih Russia? c-.-ei.nn 1? Bv 

7 mat principal point is Stevens atlempImB to mate in Section 

what means? _ , what 

g In Sccuon 2, Stevens discusses three Russian alhludcs In 

these altitudes are and the part of the secuon in sshich each 

treated How is the section ucd together? „< Ocuons 

9 State in a sentence each of the themes or pnncipal ideas ol Mcu 
3 and 4 Point out the specific means used to give clanty a 

10 Nohcc how Stevens has used personal cspcnenccs m the prescnla 

non of his ideas What is the elfcctof the use of such roalenal/ 

11 What are the virtues or dcficieoaes of the last paragrap 
conclusion to this essay? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Is It inbereaUy more probable that our bat course is to 

can about Russia, or that our bat course is not to waste our cfloru 
learning but to dcsote all efforu to military preparations? 

2 How far do you think the Wat can depend on the 
refraining from attack because they think capitalism will fall by iW 

3 What do you think, in the light of Admiral Stevens analysis, of in 
possibility of the Communist regime falling from within'^ 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 The value of studying the Russian language 

2 How likely is an all-out war with Russia? 

3 Wa)s of reaching the Russian people 

4 The prospects for lessening of intcrnauonal tensions 

5 How useful is the United Nations? 


M. YUSUF BUCK 

IS a journalist who was bom m %asbmir [Jrom The Saturday Review, 
^iay 8 1954 repunted by penntssion of ihe aulborl 
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When an average Asian thinks of Amenca he does not 
Thomas Jefferson and does not remember John Dewey or Reinbolo 
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Niebuhr, he pictures a land of Cadiflacs and neon lights and inhumanly 
vast power projects a land also of glamour gals and bobbysockers and 
baseball He thmks that it is a country, earthquake proof, where the 
tremors of international politics or die hydrogen bomb cause no more 
than a few headlines Even at that, the image remains blurred Wlicn he 
fails to draw it mto a manageable focus, a kind of bewilderment results 
The energy and opulence that he knows to be the characteristics of 
American society leave him stumped He cannot relate himself to it all 
He can, no doubt, contrast his state with it But to coniiist is not to 
assimilate 

And the American’s picture of Asia‘S A cootment teeming with people 
and problems and poverty, threatened by intrigue, riddled with disputes 
The squabble over Iiaman oil, die antagonism between India and Pakis- 
tan, the hostdity of the Arab and the Jew, the problems of Korea and 
Indo-Chma, and, above all, the general squalor, the chaos such various 
phenomena may be politically recognized but they cannot be psycho- 
logically understood 

The result is obvious enough a mental distance, a gulf, maladjust- 
ment Too many Amencan observers have assumed the largely popular 
Asian attitude towards thetr country to be one of strange and sullen 
dislike Tliey remember the generous help given by their Govemraent 
to many Asian nations m distress They see no rewarding signs of ac- 
knowledgment They therefore infer that, deep in the fathomless Asian 
hearr, some mystical distrust lurks This accounts for the somber findings 
of some recent American travelers When charitably disposed, they 
ascribe this attitude to that ambivalence which, they feel, is an essential 
quality of the Asian temper Otherwise, they regard it as just ingtaiiludc, 
cither plam or masked in some fuzziness But the truth perhaps escapes 
them ThebasicAsianaimudeiscertainJyaotofmislnist It is probably 
not even of dissatisfaction On the whole, it connotes nothiiig mote than 
a coolness of response, an absence of rapport. 

hfaybe the mistake lies ifl trying to diagnose the Asian psychology 
merely from its symptoms in pobtics If there is some such thing as an 
Asian mind, politics is only its outer skm And m respect to its attitude 
to America, as in every other, its unpulsc and indifference can only be 
discovered in strata deeper than pobUcs Its orientations are not to be 
identified with its political posiunngs, they are prior to them Indeed, 
the lack of concern which faces us is a human state of mmd caused by 
certam human factors Since it pcruins prinaardy to the cultural sphere, 
it may be called an intellectual attitude, but, if wc describe it ii is 
not meant that it is confined to mtcUcctuals alone It percolates down to 
the masses These masses of Asia may not possess the gdu of arucuk- 
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tion or analysis Nevertheless, they dnnk avidly what silently seeps 
through to them 

The human factors responsible for this Asian unconcern with muen 
that Amenca has come to stand for deserve to be exammed patiently 
First of all, there is the facet of Amenca which literate Asians mostly 
know and which echpses the other they ought to know. At a modest 
newsstand m Karachi or Bagdad, Bombay or Singapore, you may not 
obtam a copy of The Atlantic or Harper's but you will definitely get 
Glamor Girls or Flirt or Wink U is not Prmceton or Yale, it is Holly- 
wood and Broadway that the Asian gets familiar with, that nudge and 
tickle his fancy and invite his attention The result is an appalling loss 
of perspective which nothmg at present serves to restore True, the 
American centers of information exist and some of their pamphlets and 
documentaries may be effective cnou^ But can they impinge upon 
one’s consciousness as deeply as Technicolor musicals can? A large vol- 
ume of American exports consists of cars and cosmetics The junior In- 
dian or Pakistam official sees the American movies and reads the 
cheaper Amcncan raagazmes, his boss and the landlord ride in Ameri- 
can cars The impression of boih, the inchoate image, xs that of an 
America which is incredibly rich, which is jampacked wiih machmes 
and pulchritude, which is, as it were, removed from reality, and there- 
fore remote It is not the impression of a strivmg, straining people, a 
people who can share the Asian experience by empathy and who can 
possibly help in solvmg the problems that Asia is grappling with 
The second factor is the heterogeneousness of the American culture or 
cultures It is possible that what lies here is only a kmd of diversity, and 
diversity is a source of infimle promise m a civilization But the Asian is 
not so situated as to look upon it in that light He regards it as something 
self-conUadictory It darkens his vision of America The differences he 
marks are not just those which arc lingual or regional The babel of 
Times Square, the different atmospheres, the way of life which — as an 
American has said — is really forty-eight ways of life such contrasts 
cannot repel a man, far less an Asian In fact, they humanize the spec- 
tacle But the contradictions against which the Asian bumps are those 
which he beheves to be basic, which he regards as cleavages m the 
American mind The emphasis on family enjoyments and the divorce 
rate, the appeal of the Christian church and the emergence of many 
religious fads, the instinct of isolationism and the acceptance of inter 
national responsibibty, the Bill of Rights and the color bar the exam- 
ples are random and may not be mteUigible to the American reader But 
the disparities they reveal are starthng to the distant observer, and the 
integrity of Amencan culture is thereby lost to him 
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But consistency, it may be said, is the hobgoblin of foolish nations 
It emaciates a people’s life, and whKh dominant power m history ever 
showed an absolute measure of ,t7 Bntam did not have it, nor the Arabs 
nor Rome, nor even Byzanimm Then why Amenca? The question is 
pertinent and leads one to the pnmaiy reason of America’s inability 
to make that impact upon the minds of other peoples, to achieve that 
clarity, which some earlier cultures did It is an obvious reason Amenca 
IS the first world power m history which is shouldcrmg a world responsi- 
bility (the phrase “world leadership” is nghtly distasteful) without run- 
ning a world empire Her relations with other nations are still pre- 
doromantJy commercial, and these are bedeviled by the perennial dollar 
gap Now, I am no believer of empires, I come from a land which was 
ravaged by imperialism But a fact must still be admitted Though never 
ethically valid, empires have bistoncally proved to be the surest vehicles 
for the projection of a culture They chtify They emphasize They peel 
off the nnd from the core They brmg out the essence by strangely dis- 
solvmg the contradictions which may otherwise warp a nation's way of 
life 

It IS significant that many responsible Wesieniers have found Britain 
to be still the most popular Occidental nation in South Asia Perhaps 
“popular” IS not quite the word, but it is true that the people who impress 
the Asians most are the British, even sow Maybe it is the wider range 
of the British mind, maybe it is tbeir more flexible international atti- 
tudes But the background here is purely historical Britain governed 
an empire m Asia This naturally deepened her contacts, enlarged her 
awareness, brought her into an intimate relationship with diverse cul- 
tures and made her civdizatton penetrate into them This process was 
culturally most fertile It isolated a dominant note from the jangle of 
British civilization, the integrity of her politics and the saacbty of her 
judicial system became outstanding institutions m the eyes of the world 
The consequences are visible today India and Pakistan, for example, 
have thrown away the British bathwater, but they chensh the baby They 
admire the British constitution and seek to emulate it Likewise, despite 
France’s decline, the shades of her culture still linger over much of the 
Middle East No uprising m revolt, no emancipation of the subject peo- 
ples can entirely obliterate the long acting effects of the mental en- 
counters which imperialism brings about In that it chokes the Iibcratmg 
message of a native culture, nnpewalisra is an incubus But in that it gives 
It depth and sensiUvi^, it is also an indubitable advantage 

America lacks it altogether And it is an advantage which she cannot, 
and does not. seek For, despite mfemiptions, a new international order 
IS completing itself m Asia and Africa today Colonialism is now as much 
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a thing of the past as it is alien to the American instmct In this context 
America’s burden is different from, but heavier than, the notori^ one 
that the white man bote She does not wish to boss over others Yet she 
has to drive home to them the essence of her message She has m“® 
tangible the objective correlatives of her mBucnce over the world The 
Marshall Plan, the Point Four program, the food gifts to India and Pak- 
istan all were unselfish acts They proved Amcnca’s wealth and demon- 
strated her altruism But they did not delmeate her essenbal character 
America’s problem, in fact, is to find a just substitute for the unjust 
expedients of unpenalism 

Has this substitute not presented itself m her technological leadership 
of the non-Communist world and also m her unceasing espousal of the 
values of democracy? The answer, if candid, can only be an unconcealed 
‘ no ” And in considering the reasons for it we come to two more com* 
plex factors that determme Asias current altitude The fact is not that 
Asia abhors materialism and, therefore, dreads technology The fact is 
that technology is a poor instrument of propagation and may, over a 
short term, be culturally pomtlcss Machines are useful but they lack a 
human longue They cannot encompass another people’s life They can- 
not make upon it the impress which is on^ally designed And, m this 
connection, the fact is inescapable that, m present Asian societies, what 
technical aid America gives them gets harnessed to the advantage of the 
capitalists Along with exporting machines and technical advice, America 
needs to export the socul know how which she has herself employed m 
ihcir use Not many m Asia are aware of the actual smews of American 
life The techniques of participaUon, the dispersion of ownership, the 
wide social range covered by capital formation, the relative harmony of 
labor management relations, the fluidity of social or economic class 
these phenomena constitute the human framework wilhm which Ameri- 
can machines play their part And this framework is curiously closed to 
the Asian’s eye 

Unfortunately, the current war of ideologies has completely distorted 
the social issues which Asia confronts By polarizing human society 
into Right and Left, by dividmg it into the crude extremes of black and 
while, it has blotted out many nuances of social thought and obscured 
many shades of gray In the present situation, Asians are not commonly 
encouraged to perceive that ihc ^pc of capitalism under which America 
operates is not the type which menaces them, that it is not the capital- 
ism for which Marx predicted a sure collapse What they understand by 
this term is still the landlord with bis hoarded wealth, the profiteer, the 
status quo wiih its many iniquities They hear the word approvingly used 
by Americans They hear derisive talk of ‘creepmg socialism ” They 
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f « ™sf>t to be 
blocked Tlic conclusion is false, (he misundcislandms is tragic, but the 
reason IS no more than a confusion of the tuo dilfcrcnt senses m which 
Uiesc terms, “capitalism” and “socialism," are employed oa the one 
Side and construed on the other. 

This point may well be the crux of the whole issue, any ambiguity 
about u IS highly dangerous The Asian must be shown that Amenca 
docs not seel to preclude the redwtribunvc economic measures which 
arc a sore need of the Orient and without which no growth of its ener-* 
files IS possible The real nature of the American society deserves to be 
expressed ft deserves to be blazoned to the eye of the world But it can- 
not be expressed unless suiBcicnl stress is put on Amcnca's own uigramed 
attachment to social justice which she has realized herself, though not 
through the means Uie Communists would prescribe This demands not 
only a change of terms but ako a rejection of cliches It demands a 
shift of emphasis from the antithesis of economic collectivism and free 
enterprise (which, to the gasping Asian, is meaningless) to the actuality 
of the American economy and the social system founded upon it If these 
represent an ideology, the meaning of that ideology need not only be ex- 
pressed in die context of the Communist non Communist clash Its con- 
cepts should be released from the tensions of this conflict They should 
be made independent of it They should exceed it In brief, Americasism 
should appear to exist m its own right and not as something other than 
Communism Given this reinterpretation of Amenca, the Asian would 
look to It m a state of mind, relaxed and unobsessed, in which his recep- 
tivity would not be blocked For even though he bears attachment to the 
values of liberty and tolerance, he does not absorb the exact historical 
experience of the present times, the experience of choice between free- 
dom and regimentation It is an experience of strain, and his spirit 
hungers for repose This hunger needs to be assuaged 

How often has it been said that the American will not explain his 
philosophy? How often has it been suspected that he docs not have any? 
There exists considerable literature about the civilization of the United 
States, but a study of Amcncan thought which brings out its sane and 
sunny qualities, the balance in its approach and the humanity of its ap- 
peal, wiU probably still be found to come from the pen of a non-Amencaa 
—a Lin Yutang, for example Such rare expositions apart, the Asian’s idea 
cf America is [ormed by movies, by the talk about vacuum cleaners and 
shiny automobiles, and by the briUiant animadversions of some European 
mtclicctuals He is disposed to regard Amenca as either ‘ the enormous, 
abstract something” which an American. John Gunther, has caUed it or 
just a crazy offshoot of Western civUizatton In the first case, it baffles 
him In die second, it annoys him He is vexed with Western civilization 
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and he is vexed all the more with its self-conEdence, which is precisely 
what he beheves America represents The serene optimism of the Found 
mg Fathers, the rationalism of the American Proposition, the non per- 
sonal automatism of a drop the com m the slot civilization all these 
symbolize to him a brave-new-world mood, an intolerable complacency 
All these accord ill with his tortured mmd, his sense of the disorder of 
the day 

This consciousness of disorder cannot be suppressed, it is to be re- 
leased and enlarged It can be enlarged by a more sensitive mterpretation 
of the Proposition itself It is true that the idea on which the Proposition 
IS based bears no scars of mental conflict, it is a kind of idea, with only an 
intellectual appeal, and an idea which can raise no storms and generate no 
enthusiasms Yet it is an idea which is capable of bcmg redefined, m 
terms appropriate alike to the modem age and the Asian mmd If it is 
rationalist, its rationalism does not deny the subtler truths which Marx or 
Freud may have vouchsafed to us, and it is not mcommensurate with the 
classical wisdoms of the East But to represent it m this light, America 
has to reorient herself mtellectualjy to the East She has to represent a 
new civilization 

A new civilization? Particularly when America speaks the European 
tongues? When she embodies no culture distmct from that of the coun- 
tnes from which her population has derived? The common supposition 
IS that, on the basis of its genesis, America will remain a continuation of 
Europe only But it is doubtful if, m the whole field of history, we come 
across any two civilizations which succeeded each other and yet were 
entirely discontmuous It is the whole, the gestalt, mto which the various 
components merge that matters If it is new, it puts the stamp of ongmal 
ity on the civilization which thus evolves From this point of view, the 
mterpretation suggested above is surely not unwarranted 

It IS not a radically new thesis ibat the remarks made here attempt to 
present The problem is not academic but practical, and original theories 
would hardly be relevant or useful just now In the present state of mter- 
cuUural contacts, the contradictions m America become exposed and the 
real content of its social s>stera remains concealed The resultant prob- 
lems cannot be solved by prescribing panaceas Some remedial measures 
may indeed be obvious It is possible that more American travel m Asia 
will help Perhaps a greater export of intellectual commodities is feasible 
Perhaps a change of tone is necessary m both appeal and admoniuon 
Surely, academic devices can be forged for freeing American thought 
from Its * West European centredness ” Surely, more American private 
mvestment m Asia will establish more intimate contacts But none of 
these thin^, by itself, wUl break much new ground The desideratum of 
the whole situation is to stimulate a new understanding Its basis will 
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not be supplied by presemuig America partially or piecemeal or ra 
capsules, but by remterpreung il as a whole And llm underslanding is 
not needed by the Asia of Synjmaji Rbcc or Mao Tn, Tung It is needed 
by the vast masses of that continent, elusive but susceptible, inililltreni 
but questioning, on whom the brunt of many future decisions may lie 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 To Mhat factor does Buch atmbute the “lack of perspective" s^hich 
he sa>s Asians have toward America? 

2. What contradictions in Atncncan life docs Buch believe are re 
sponsible for a Jack of sjmpatbcuc understanding by Asians? 

3 What liisadvantsEcs >n Asian understanding does he think we have 
suffered because we were not a colonial or impeda! nation? 

4 ^Vliy dOkS he believe that American teehnolofieal leadership is as 
such of small value to us m Asia? 

5 ^Vhat IS the Asian mtsapprehenuon which he sa}s exists regardniff 
capitalism? How docs he suggest we should clear up this misunder 
standing? 

6 By what speeiHc means has Oueh made clear what he calls "The 
Dividing Gulf"? 

7 What device is used by Ouch to give coherence lo his Jiscuuion of 
possible reasons for Asia $ failure to understand America? 

8 Analyze (he llfih paragraid) of the essay State the topic sentence 
and show jn detail how ii is developed in this paragraph. 

9 Comment on the average length of the paragraphs in this asay 
WTial does it indicate about the type of reader for whom the essay 
IS intended? 

10 Show bow the last paragraph summaruci the principal ideas of the 
essay and emphasizes iheir ugivifieancc 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Buch says that a new undcrvunding of America ii needed to Avia. 
By what specific means do you (bink it can be brought about? 

2 Is there any feasible or desirable Way to reduce the export of ihove 
things which give Asiatics an unfortunate Idea of America? 

3 What policies of foreign trade do you think would help Improve the 

AsialivatUtude toward America? 

4 Do you think that the proWcni of pining prciiige for the Wevl to 
Avia IS to be solved pnmanly by matenal aid. of by vane other 
means? 


TOPICS FOR SVRITING 

I How Amcnea can prove its good intentions la Asia. 

2. UvinguptoworldtcvpoaMbbty 

3 The average Amcficansideaof Avia. 

4 Wluil «» mJnUurt co *> «> l*'l' >‘>'“1 A.aM »< 

Amenta. 
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habut d. giueonse 

horn 1901, after studying at Columbia and the Vnwersity of Qeneva, 
taught econoimcs at Columbia VaTnard Rutgers, and the Tfntverstty of 
Chicago He iptis Clwiriiian of the Veparlment of Economics and 
Sociology at 'Barnard and has been Vresident of Brooklyn College 
since 1939 Among bis lonliiys are The Higher Learning ® ^ 
mocracy and Organized Scaraty and Public Policy [7rom Harp s 
Magazine, fune, 1954, repntiled by permission of the author 1 


An Unsentimental Look at India 

“It looks different from New Delhi” is the standard comment 
with which Prime Mmister Pandit Nehru greets Western visitors Indeed 
It does The gap between India and Amenca is growmg fast — and nearly 
all Indians, plus a good many sentimental Americans, put the blame 
entirely on the United States They accuse us of failure to “understand 
the Eastern mind”, and they often talk a good deal about the “spintual 
quahties” of the Onent and the noble character of Nehru Rarely xs there 
any hint that Indians might fad to understand Amenca, or to appreciate 
the spintual qualities of the West 

When I returned recently from ten strenuous weeks m India, I was 
convinced that misunderstanding is by no means a one-way street As 
I visited universities, research mstituuons, and government agencies, I 
found myself under the constant provocation of challenging argument 
misinformation, inverted racism — and a searching curiosi^ about Amer- 
ica Since I was a private visitor, with no official responsibilities, I could 
afford to give frank answers, which ofUn coUided head-on with the 
established stereotypes of Indian thought 

For example, the audiences at my lectures were always startled when 
I reminded them that America had been drawn mto World War II 
because an Asiatic power had attacked us They have swallowed so 
much anticolonial propaganda, which invariably casts “Europeans” m 
the role of aggressors, that they could hardly credit the fact of Pearl 
Harbor (A minor, but curious, item of misunderstanding is the way m 
which Indians normally use the term “European” for all Westerners, 
including Americans, but it docs not seem to mclude the Russians ) 
Moreover, when I pointed out the reason for Japan’s attack— the fact 
that Amenca was the only consistent defender of China against Japanese 
ag^cssion-my listeners often seemed to feci that I was mvcnimg a 
debater s argument The histoncal iniih simply did not fit their precon- 
ceptions 
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word IS related to the liberation of the self from material or physical 
needs, and it is obviously almost the exact opposite of our conception 
of freedom as the presence of choice Choice is clearly rooted in desire 
— or, at least, in interest 

In succeeding versions of the same lecture, I found common ground 
by discussing the Henry David Thoreau part of our tradition 1 also 
stressed the difficulties which India was encountering in its economic 
development plans, because hi^er standards of living, industrialization, 
and capital investment are all based on moral prmciples which are the 
opposite of the traditional Hindu ideal of renumcation 

But our traditional American stress on “freedom,” as related to the 
economic phases of the “American way,” almost certainly misses fire 
m India The attempt to appeal to Indians by using the psychological 
assumptions of a modem American advertising agency frequently clashes 
with the classical Indian conception of freedom which regards the satisfy- 
mg of material wants — mcluding sanitation — as essentially “busy work ’’ 
And this conflict in basic motives — the desire for mcreased produc- 
tivity, on the one hand, and the admiration for religious renunciation 
on the other — is the deepest and the most tragic dilemma facing the 
leaders of modern India There are a few Indian mtellectuaU who are 
giving careful attenuon to the problem of restating India’s cultural and 
spiritual traditions m a manner compatible with India’s material needs 
Moreover, Nehru’s ambivalent and obsolete position on these issues is 
widely criticized within the Congress party But usually the gap is filletl 
with ‘leftist’’ slogans which beg the moral question, while they suggest 
that material productivity is largely a question of scientific magic This 
fashionable ‘ leftist thinking” also implies that capital development wiU 
fall from the skies like manna, rather than grow from concerted produc- 
tive effort 

THE TROXJBLE OF MANY TONGUES 

Language is not only a major problem m the communication 
betN^cen India and the West It is also perhaps the greatest smgle chal- 
lenge to the unity of India itself Almost all Indian colleges and univer- 
sities teach m English, and common knowledge of English was one of 
the most unportanl forces m developmg a national point of view Today 
— and this is surely a paradox of Indian “nationalism” — a major conse- 
quence of independence is to weaken the hold of English At the same 
time, the regional languages — there are about ten important ones — are 
becoming the vehicles of local political movements which threaten to 

split up the country The establishment of the state of Andhra ^breaking 

away from Madras — during the fall of 1953 was merely one example* 
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students nor the faculty— encourages a form of fiscal exploitation Rejec- 
tion of 70 per cent of the candidates for degrees becomes a vested interest 
of higher academic authorities, because examination fees have become 
mdispensabic to college finances The Congress party, which used college 
students in lU own struggle against the British, now finds it hard to cope 
with Communist enemies who use its own favorite weapon I met many 
educational administrators who seemed resigned to defeat by the conflict- 
ing pressures — from government on the one hand, and theur own faculty 
and students on the other. 

Two Indian universities were closed during my visit, as a direct result 
of Communist agitation At one of them I arrived on the day of the 
closmg The local admmisirator was obviously unprepared for the enter- 
tainment of a foreign visitor undet the ctrcumstanccs As we talked about 
the events of the day, 1 asked him to transbte one of the student leaflets 
that had been distributed at the college gate that mommg He was 
astonished when I correctly guessed the contents of the third paragraph, 
after he had translated the first two for me When I told him I had seen 
sunilar literature in Brook!) a mote than a dozen years ago, it seemed 
to open a novel f^rspcctive Few people in India realized that they are 
dealing with a world-wide phenomenon — local issues and the limited 
bonzon of their previous colonial cxpcncnce have obscured the similarity 
of the pattera. From then on, our conversation ran m terms of Com- 
munist techniques as an uitcrnaUonal conspiracy, and our experiences in 
the United States suddenly seemed full of significance m Uttar Pradesh 

Indian intellectual life m general is deeply mfluenced by a rather simple 
“leftism,” and leading Fabian Socialists of thirty jcais ago are olicn 
cited as the spokesmen of the Western tradition Indians know little of 
the economic thought of today, whether Bnlish or Amcncan. To them 
the period of the Webbs and of Harold Laski is still the present These 
people favored Indian independence, and so Harold Laski is still a name 
to swear by The most widely-read Western journal is the London A'cw 
Statesman and Nation, which is notoriously and continuously ann-Amcn- 
can. Nehru is one of its constant readers, and he speaks of Kingsley 
Martin, the editor, as a “statesman.” 

There is an a m azi n g contrast between what is written about India and 
what is said by Indian inielleauab The Lterature stresses Indian interest 
m spiritual matters Actually I found very little interest ra such problems 
among mtellecluals — although there is more of it m the villages and 
among the non-Westennzed groups Many mteUectuaU are both ignorant 
and contemptuous of their cultural hentage The moral presupposilioos 
of Western freedom are ignored, and a facile verbalism takes Us place— 
especially when the leading spokesmen for the W^t seem to present 
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Ihcir OMD case m terms of ibe arooomrc bj-producls of a free eocBty, 
and often ignore its cultural foundations 
India IS a big country, and the \anations benveen, say, the Bombay 
area and Calcutta are as great as those between Arizona and Marne 
From an American standpoint, Bombay is "friendly ' territory— while 
the Calcutta area is not only "unfriendly’' to the United States but is a 
serious problem to the governing Congress part) (which m this area is 
manifestly ‘friendly” to American visitors) Bombay is better housed 
and Its school and administrative facUiiics arc more adequate There is 
a sense of more intimate parircipation in world affairs, and an American 
visitor docs not encounter the barrage of critical questions that is his 
common experience m, say, Calcutta. 

But m India as a whole the stunnmg impact of misery and poverty 
must be felt to be appreciated A million refugees from Pakistan live m 
the streets of Calcutta, a quarter of them sutler from tuberculosis An 
American car parked in ihc street in many parts of India is soon sur- 
rounded by dramatic lUusirations of human misery awaitmg the return 
of Its passenger — lepers, people with stumps of arms, sufferers from 
loathsome e)e diseases and elephantiasis 

A NATION OF VILLAGES 

Even so, the urban population is much better off than the rural 
->-althougli 1 hasten to add that an American visitor in the village 
typically finds a friendly reception There is a myth about us in the vil- 
lages the myth of generosity and the mape of science and technology I 
had been told of the shy and almost invisible women of India, but my 
experience in one stop by the roadside after another revealed a hearty 
hospitality (The women's radiant smiles usually showed magnificent 
white teeth, which should offer a research challenge lo the dental pro 
fcssion, considering tiic incredibly uiadequate and monotonous diet of the 
vidagcre ) But the housing and the sanitation must be seen to be believed 
— and the primitive tools point to a cause of Indian poverty that must go 
back centuries beyond the rule of the British 

The present Indian government is concentrating on agricultural de 
velopmcnt The politically vocal segroem Of Ae popiiiavioii » m 
and It clamors for urban development m practicaUy every newspaper, but 
the Congress party has had the courage to resist this pressure, spending 
mast of Its talent and limited resources on rebuilding the rural com 
mumty Tins clearly makes sense, because 90 per cent of the people live 
in the villages, and food is the roost urgent problem for the whole nation 
The government’s Five-Year Plan, therefore, calls first of aU for the 
reconstruction of agriculture, even its mdustrial chapters are directly 
related to the increase m farm output -nns Plan calls for nothing that 
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hasn't akaady been Wed m the long history of American 
development, and our aid program is geared directly m o 

fulfillment of the plan seems to be in 'c’arcuy'of 

objectives are relauvely modest llie primary hurdle « " 

capital, which must come either from foreign sources, or from •»= 
people themselves To secure the capiul from the J 

the Russian technique of paying them less and charging the . 

would require a ruthlessly autocrauc government Instead, the p an 
committed to the democratic method of raising capital from vo 
savmgs and direct taxation It is disheartening, however, to study me 
modest figures and discover that even if the plan is totally 
the actual gam m income pet capita over the five-year period wi 
very slight, because the annual increase in Indian population beW-ce 
five and six million a year— wiU make it necessary to provide for some 
thirty million additional mouths 

THE WRONG KIND OF EDUCATION 

Populauoa is the basic Indian problem — and the chances of 
getung It under control are hardly promising, in the light of traditiona 
attitudes and standards of living But the inadequacy of education is a 
major secondary problem Unemployment of college graduates is serious 
throughout India, creatmg unparalleled opportumtics for party-line re- 
cruitment 

There has been a pathetic misdirection of educational effort m the 
past, which persists m spite of a shelf of government reports which un- 
emngly diagnose the basic malady everyone wants a white-collar edu- 
caUon for a white collar job — and there are not enough white-collar 
jobs — while no one seems to want an education that is deliberately de- 
signed to meet actual needs m agriculture, technology, sanitation, and 
education 

There are some splendid exceptions here and there — agricultural col 
leges, engmcering schools, teacher-training colleges But the overwbelm- 
mg majority of Indian colleges and universities are grmding out a poor 
copy of English liberal arts education of the tunc of Macaulay, which 
was transplanted to India m 1835 to give England a clerical and adminis- 
trative service, “a class of persons, Indian m blood and color, but English 
m faith, in opmion, in morals, and m mtclicct” (to use Macaulay’s own 
language m his classic Minute on Indian Education') The result today is 
a mongrel product, tramed to be verbally proficient m studies for which 
there is little use, and disdainful of (or at best unmtercsted m) the 
type of traming that would fit the everyday needs of India 

It is popular to blame the Bntish for a poor start, but the malady is 
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more deeply rooted than rbetonc may suggest (There has been no 
hcsitahon in rejecung other cultural imports of the BnUsh ) In this case, 
too, the basic difficulty seems to be an incompaubility between Indian 
atUludcs toward labor and material productivity on the one hand, and a 
%aguc general desire for Uie fruits of material productivity on the other 
There is much talk of freedom and technology jn India, but there is very 
httic avtarencss that the material well bemg of the West is largely a by- 
product of Western spiritual and moral ideals, plus a positive attitude 
toward work Tlic educated Indian commonly considers manual labor — 
or even a foreman’s ;ob in a factory — as beneath his dignity 
Eleanor Roosevelt tells in her latest bewk, India and the Ay\akemng 
Cast, of a conversation with Nehru m which she asked whether it would 
be possible to link India s spiritual faith m renunciation with the desire 
for material improvement Where — ^she asked — would India get the 
incentives for the hard work that would be required for the betterment 
of her living conditions? Nehru, and many Indians with hun, think of 
spu’ilual values as one thing — and of material progress as another They 
have read Tawmey with the other Fabian Socialists, but they have missed 
the essential lesson of the interdependence of moral attitudes and material 
progress Or-~as Mrs Roosevelt politely summarizes it — ‘ the discussion 
was inconclusive, and Nehru gave me no feeling that I was wrong ” 

This IS precisely the moral vacuum which Communist propaganda is 
endeavoring to hll 

The gap between moral preachment and actual practice is perhaps 
the common denominator of all my observation It ranges from the 
theoretical respect for all forms of We, which leads to shocking cruelty 
to animals in actual practice, to the disparity in educational objectives 
and achievements which f have just mentioned It is most glaringly ob- 
vious, however, m Indian discussions of foreign policy 

PREACHING VS PRACTICE 

Theoretically— and economically — India is part of the free 
world,” but no one who reads the Indian press would thmk for a moment 
that her real sympathies or interests arc with the West Almost every day 
someone repeats Nehru's dogmatic statement that colonialism is worse 
than communism — and Americans are regarded as one of the colonial 
powers,” when we arc not singled out as the leading unpenalist power 
Mr Dulles is the whipping boy of every editorial writer, m much the 
same spirit as those editorial writers la die United States who casugated 
Dean Acheson for his sofi policy’ Moscow while he was m 

fact Miliating Ihe MarshaU Plan, the Truman Doctrine, am! the NATO 

"'^Every speech of Senator McCarthy Js widely publicized, while news 
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items about new strategic railways from Communist China to c ga s 
of India are mmimized if they arc published at all Kashmir is discm^ 
as if it were an American adventure in Indian imperialism ® 

as it may seem to American readers, Indian editorial writers actually use 
the phrase, "the predatory Mr Stevenson,” when they accused him o a 
fantastic plot to interfere in Kashmir as an “agent” of the Eisenhower 

Admmistration j xi h 

Nehru’s government voted in tlic United Nations to brand Nor 
Korea as an “aggressor ” Yet when Nehru addressed the Indian troops 
assigned to administer the Korean armistice, he stressed — and it was 
widely publicized in India — that they should remember that India was 
“a friend to both sides ” Indians still picture themselves as “moral lead- 
ers,” apparently undisturbed by the wide gap between their pronounce- 
ments on the one hand and their actual conduct m Kashmir or Korea 
on the other 

Perhaps the best pragmatic conclusion we can draw is that we should 
never hesitate to give India clearly defined rcsponsibiliUes so that— as 
m Korea where the Indian troops were responsible for practice rather 
than preachment — they might “learn what they hvc ” 

It was amusmg to me to witness the unsetUement of the established 
Ime of criticism against the supposedly “anti Asiatic” United States, 
when I suggested that Chma had onguially been pul on the UN Secunty 
Council because America recognized the unporiance of havmg a perma- 
nent Asiatic seat there I usually added that eventually, and after suitable 
guarantees of compliance with the United Nations Charter, Communist 
as well as Formosan China might be given membership ui the Assembly 
— and that India might then receive the permanent seat m the Secunty 
Council I presented this as the personal suggestion of a pnvate student 
of mtemational relations — but it led to categorical and official denials of 
Indian mterest m such an idea, which would clearly focus responsibility 
and help to expose some ot the empty moral preachment m which New 
Delhi now habitually mdulges itself 

Incidentally, such a pohey would help to make clear our real interest 

m the strength and responsibihty of mdependent India and, by focus- 

mg attention on responsibility, I think it would unprove our posiuon in 
India, whether or not it eventually was accepted 

We are not wagmg a winning battle m India Even durmg my 
weeks there, we were noiiceably losing ground, and the image of China 
was forever in my mmd The causes are deeply anchored m the cultural 
history and domesuc politics of India itself, as well as m some of the hard- 
est facts of world poliucs 

But the battle is not lost. There are large potential resources on tfa® 
side of freedom m India They are parUcularly numerous m the villages, 
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among the senior civU servanb. and m the varied interests of India's 
economic life which are closely interwoven with the West 
There IS also great potential strength msidc the Congress parly itself, 
and la the confused but dynamic leadership of the Socialist party— 
which IS far more critical of Soviet objectives than Nehru is 
The ideological no-man’s land between Gandhis disciples on the 
one hand and the Communist party on the other is currently filled by 
strange hybrids, ranging from fanatical Hinduism of the type that Jed 
to the assassination of Gandhi to extreme forms of nineteenth century 
rationalism, from Vedantic communism to the Fabianism of leaders 
like Nehru whose chief quarrel with the Socialists is their unwillingness 
to accept his soft foreign poliqi toward the Soviet Union Almost any- 
thmg can still be expected to emerge from the present fluidity of political 
forces 


I have great faith, honever, that responsible participation m political 
decisions — such as India’s mililary role in the Korean armistice — will 
throw tlie ultimate decision to the side of freedom This is certainly not 
(he lime to restrict our cultural and exchange programs m India—ot (o 
reduce our economic help 

The deep tendency of Indians to confuse the slogans of Communist 
propaganda with the idea of anti-colonial “nationalism” is a challenge 
to American political mtelhgence American observers frequently make 
the mistake of confusing Nehru with the Indian nation Nehru’s intellec- 
tual and political position is “dated ’—it is a viewpoint rooted in the 
Laski Benes period Even India’s Socahsis arc more concerned with 
the modem problems of freedom than ihc veteran Nationalist leader 
whose Views were crystallired by his life-long strugglo against ‘ colonial- 
ism ” Whatever may have been the case in the past, support of Nehru is 
not necessarily identical, today, with a policy of support for a strong 
and independent India 


FOR STUDVOF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 


1 What according to Gideoiwc cause* the difference >b uewpoinl be- 
tween Washinglon and New Delhi? 

2 Explain ihe difference between the Indan and the Wesiem idea* 


of freedom. 

3 What serious problem » raised by ibe Indjan emphaiis on renuncia 

boa? , , 

4 Explain the problems raised by the languape suuauon m India. 

5 In what sense « popufauon the basic Indian probJem? 

6 What does Gldconsc bebeve is wrong i^ilh Indian cducaUoa? 

7 What u the effect of the iutbort use of Stbnis wmark « Ibe 
opening senicnce? VNhat use does Gtdeonse mate of a .a mualucag 
the reader to his point of weW? 
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8 In what ways does Gidconse's use of personal cxperjcnce add force 
to the presentation of his ideas? 

9 Analyze the fifth paragraph of the essay What ts its function in 
the essay and how does it fulfill this function? 

10 What other paragraphs do you find in the essay which perform the 
same function as the fifth? 

11 The essay is divided into six large parts, the first of which Is un- 
titled Upon what principle is this division based? What is the purpose 
of the first section? 

12 What is the effect of pulling “Preaching vs Practice’ last m the essay? 
Has Gtdeonsc indicated any reason for placing it last? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 To what extent does the United Slates have a duty to make our aims 
and ideals intelligible to India? To what extent docs India have a 
corresponding responsibility to the United States? 

2 What aspects of American life tend to hinder mutual understanding 
between the United States and India? What should be done about 
them? 

3 In what specific ways can India be assisted to understand the United 
States? 

4 Explain the role which communication plays in international under 
standing 

5 Why IS senumenuhty a danger in international affairs? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 The United States needs a spiritual rebirth 

2 The role of the Uruted Nations m international understanding 

3 The individual s contribution to intcmatiODal understanding. 

4 Education for a citizen of the world 

5 Travel as a force for mlernalional understanding 

6 An unsentimental look at the United States 
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PART IV: Oil Maliirity 


Chapter Mve 



Courtship, 
Marriage, 
and the Family 


MABRIAGE IS A TIUNG 

YOtrVE GOT TO GIVE YOUR WHOLE MIND TO 


idsen 



Jiitroductwn 

New boob on love and mamage, the family, divorce, the 
psjchology of sex, and hindred subjects are coming from the presses 
m profusion They testify to an intense and widespread interest in 
these subjects, and suggest also that modern civilization has not as 
yet provided a stable framework of custom m these matters— that a 
great many people are disturbed about them and are seeking happier 
modes of conducting their lives 

Two important reflections are likely to arise if one surveys much of 
this matenal first, that the majority of the books on the subject have 
much the same thing to say, and second that the problems are by no 
means fully solved, but will have to await the efforts of particularly 
deep and penetrating thinkers In short, progress is slower than the flow 
of writing on the subject might suggest Success m further attack on 
the probliuns will undoubtedly be achieved only through very basic in- 
sights m a number of flelds-wiot only psychology and sociohsy, but 
also philosophy, medical science, and subdivisions and cross related 
fields including psychiatry, psychosomatic medicine, ethics, theology, 

' human relations,'’ anthropology, and others — a group of subjects con 
cemed with people and their inner lives, with man’s behavior toward 
man, and with his place in the universe The insights of the story- 
writer, novelist, and the playwright will also be of importance in 
reaching solutions to many of the problems connected with the family 
Already much has been accomplished, but apparently far more 
remains to be done It would be mappropnate here to try to present 
samples of the most advanced thinking in the field of the relationships of 
men and women, because at present the problems are being approached 
from confusingly diverse points of view What can be profitably 
offered, however, is some samples of hvely discussion and expianation, 
particularly in those areas most likely to touch the readers of this book 
closely 

Kurt Sontbeimer’s 'The Dating Pattern' is the work of a young 
German student of sociology who spent a year in this country and 
was able as an objective observer to comment on Amencan college Ii/e 
from the inside He took advantage of the fact that his background was 
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quite different from an American student’s, so that he could see 
Significance m many kinds of behavior which an American wou no 
notice particularly because of their familiarity 
Allan Fromme’s "Love and Marriage” is his own summing up o 
current ideas m a highly important aspect of marriage daily living 
Dr Fromme deals with the ideas, dreams, and feelings of the average 
person, and shovss their bearing on success or failure m marriage, thus 
providing a guide for the married life of almost everyone 

David R Mace, Professor of Human Relations at Drew University, 
after a wide experience in marriage counseling in both Great Britain 
and Amenca, reached the conclusion that professional mamagc 
counselors, now rather few in number, offer a service that is mdis 
pensable to a very large number of couples whose happiness m mamage 
IS threatened by forces they cannot themselves fully understand or 
control "The Case for Mamage Counseling” describes the typical 
threatened mamage and tells why he thinks the mamage counselor 
is the person best qualified to avert the danger 
Dr John Levy, a psychiatrist, aided by his wife, Ruth Munroe, 
wrote "All Children Have Difficulties” as part of a book entitled 
"Happy 7amtly It was published in 1938, and caused a good deal of 
controversy It may stiU do so The authors interpreted psychiatric data 
on children as showing that expressions of love toward children m a 
family were not enough that a child has a genuine need for "aggres 
sion from its parents In the old days, this was usually supplied by 
sternly administered "discipline," but discipline became rather un 
fashionable some years ago Now, apparently, it has been rediscovered 
that too much leniency toward a child is bad for the child, less be- 
cause he may grow up a terror to the community than because his 
need for some form of punishment when he feels guilty is frustrated by 
a sort of false kindness from his parents At any rate, so the theory 
goes 

The various samples of advice on marriage and family relations 
presented here touch on only a few of the aspects of the subject as 
a whole But if you read and think about them carefully you cannot 
fail to become interested m a field of knowledge that is of great im 
portance for everyone who seeks a happy maturity 
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KURT SONTHEIMER 

(>omi9J> a/omer^raJiultslaJatlanbtUmmlyofJ^aitsas t><« 

iiom rclurncj to te iMliot QatMay {By fitnnis!.<iii »/ He out/, or ] 

7hc Dating Pattern 

"Whal IS dating like in your counBy? ’ was the first question 
put to me, a European exchange student, when I was the guest of a col 
lege Y W CA group To die great surpme of the girls I answered that 
there was neither a corresponding tenn in my native language nor any- 
thing m my country similar to America’s institutionalized relationships 
between >oung men and women Indeed, the mslitutioa of dating — and 
It has really all the characteristics of an insumiion — seems to be uniquely 
American Americans are not a little proud of it Although the practice 
of dating begins with early adolescence, there is strong support for the 
view that the greatest refinement and elaboration of the pattern is 
reached m the college years 

Rarely is there a greater contrast than that between the intellectual 
activities m a college and the practice of dating On their dates the 
majority of the students conceal whatever education they may have ac- 
quired The institution of dating seems to make no allowance for the 
display of attitudes characteristic of the educated person 

Most pamphlets and books about college life and the right behavior 
in college stress that what goes on to the classroom is the most important 
pari of education, but they also— mcvitably, it seems — give standardized 
encouragements to profit from the social life m college, to meet fre- 
quently with the other sex, to leara how to get along with other people, 
to “win fnends and influence people” Apparently these suggestions 
about social life are much the more faithfully followed Attending 
classes is by many students regarded simply as a necessity, the real fun 
and worth one gets out of college is the social life it provides It is al- 
most beyond one’s imaginalion to think of a campus in which social 
life does not play an imporiaot part To the majority of the students 
there would be almost no point in “getting an education ‘ at such an 
institution 

There is much studying in American colleges, to be sure, but it is 
not very often enjoyed So quite naluiaUy social life is pursued for its 
enjoyment, so strenuously that relaUvcly little enthusiasm is left for 
sludyiog and learnuis AU polcnlialny of enioymsnl seems to be chan- 
ncJized towards the game of dating and olher forms of sociability on a 
campus Playing the game of daling in its very elaborate form is foi 
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most players incompatible with dcvelopmg the features of the educated 
man Thus social life eventually takes a leadmg position quite dispro- 
portionate to the moderate suggestions of some educators Some typica 
statements of this nature follow Says a Dean of Women 

Dating IS one of the happy phases of school life m a coeducational insti- 
tuUon It IS natural and right for young men and women of college age o 
love to be together Never again perhaps will they have the opportunity o 
compare and choose friendships on a higher level than that of the college 

A Chnsuan student magazine published an article on the “Desirabil- 
ity, Dehghts and Dangers of Dating” m which freshmen were addressed 
as follows 

Most of you will spend a considerable part of your spare time in the de- 
lightful pasUme of dating For most of you no urging will be needed, since at 
about the age of 16 young people begin to feel that one of the most exciting 
facts about the world in which they live is that the other sex is m it, too Dat- 
ing IS desirable because one needs lo know a number of the opposite sex in 
order to have enough experiences out of which to make a good choice of a 
mate If m freshman and sophomore years you arc able to enjoy all kinds of 
dates and to become friends with people from many ddTercnt backgrounds 
and with diverse interests, you will find that by the end of the year your own 
horizon has expanded Further you will have increased your ability to be at 
ease m dilTefcni social situations You will thereby have reached new heights 
of self adjustment 


This IS, m a nutshell, the philosophy of datmg With such information 
in mind and enticing new vistas opened to him, the student goes out and 
explores the field When a freshman enters a college he is usually very 
eager to get acquainted with college mores He is anxious to avoid any 
social blunder m the new milieu Developing an acceptable and success- 
ful dating behavior becomes one of his mam concerns Since dating is 
treated as one of the most significant occupations in college days, his 
adjustment to the prevailing pattern of datmg is all the more eagerly 
pursued Ratlicr soon he Icams the ritual of datmg This is clearly recom- 
mended in a guide on campus activities 


In addmon to becoming acquainted with other students the new student 
should be helped to team the social amenities of the campus so that he may 
asoid ihc embarrassment of unwittingly doing the wrong thing If coking at 
the College Union is the thing to do, he must discover it If one docs not lake 
out a girl to blanks Restaurant, he should find this out before it is too late 


It is seldom too late," for the eagerness with which the new student 
tries to do die proper thing overrules completely any desire lo do as one 
pleases So the students take ihcir dates lo the places where all the others 
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£0 This gives them the assurance (hat they are not doing anylhins 
wrong, and satisfies also the pubUcjty requirements of dating 
The emphasis on successful dating is an outgrowth of the American 
notion of success During their whole childhood, as Margaret Mead has 
shown, success is the yardslicl with which the achievements of Amen- 
can children are measured This is also the case in dating The predilec- 
tion for quantificaUon furnishes us with the explanation of how success 
IQ datmg can be determined It is veiy simple indeed success in dating 
IS measured by the number of dates The more a person dates, the more 
his company is desired by other people The opportunity to ‘ make the 
grade” m social life puls great emphasis on the competitive aspect of 
datmg in college A boy or girl can always find some consolation m be- 
ing much sought after as a date, even when mtellcctual performance in 
college is poor As a raatter of fact, the girls who gam popularity and 
glory, and the boys whose names are whispered over the dining room 
tables of women’s doimitoncs, can boast of higher campus prestige than 
the bookworms, who often have a tendency to apologize for being so 
interested in books As one critic puis it ‘ The educators vjc with one 
another in apologizing for intellect, they say These people aren't really 
bookworms They're just killing time until the movies open ” 

Being forced into the iron cage of the dating pattern, the partners can 
very seldom achieve that uitegratioo of social and mtellcctual graces 
which, m my judgmeuf, is one of the earmarks of the truly educated 
person The need to be socially integrated seems to be much greater in 
American youth than the need to develop mteUeciua] curiosity and a 
thirst for knowledge Hence the importance of dating and similar social 
activities The greater part of students’ time is spent in classrooms and 
study rooms, but it seems as if many of them really come to life only 
when they sip their coke in the company of a pretty coed or a handsome 
male student 


PRE COLLEGE DATING 

The average American student has bad many dates before com- 
ing to college Dating begins now as early as the sixth and seventh firadw 
and reaches great importance m high school £a presenf Arneneswr nigh 
school, where Jcarmiij seems often only to be indulged in whcail is 
fun, ibe importance of group activilies of aU kinift n obvious There 
most of the American youth gel a more or less rich dating espenence 
They are encouraged to do so, and the F“snte In date is so sUong 

that tliere are very few who still go Ihcir own ways , , 

The ddference between dalmg behavior m high school and college is 
veiy often only a mailer of mlensily In college, .1 seems, dating is pur- 
^ as if one s life depended on it 


sued with a much greater 
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In high school dating is mostly a matter of pure enjoyment, m college, 
mauUy among juniors and seniors, it becomes a matter of crucial im- 
portance, for which one has to harness all his energies and capacities 
On the other hand high school students orient themselves to the college 
ideal, so that an ideal quality is attached to college pracuces In a num- 
ber of cases high-school sororities and other clubs try to outdo the col- 
leges by havmg more glamorous parties and mdulgmg m more conspicu- 
ous patterns of daung But at the high school level there is not the 
desperate attempt to find husbands ihat we discern m most college guls, 
there is more “loafing,” more * fooling around ” 

Extensive high-schooI dating experience is at any rate an important 
asset for life m college Sa>s a student paper 

Naturally, if jou have had some successful dating experience during the high 
school )ears, that practice will make it easier for jou at the beginniog of 
college 

Those who, unfortunately, did not reach the stage of being at ease with 
the opposite sex have no reason to retreat, for college is a new beginning 

Dating IS a skill which can be learned It is considered to be a very 
valuable skill, and college offers the most splendid opportunities for ac- 
quiring good social habits Thus prepared, the freshmen enter the new 
arena, ready to comply with all the rules and resolved to pby a gW)d 
part m the exciting game of personalities \Vhat are the rules and how 
do they play? 

THE PATTERN 

Most of the students think of dating as the most mterestmg and 
worthwhile pastime m college One sociologist says ‘ Datmg and eam- 
uig money for dates will occupy the greater part of the leisure of the 
American boy from early adolescence until betrothal ” Yet appreciation 
of dating vanes among students There arc some who have dates every 
day — I heard a fraternity member boasimg m the middle of a semester 
that he had had 36 dales so far with 27 different girls The majonty of 
the students confine thcir daung to Fndays and Saturdays Many stu- 
dents (eel a ne<xssity to have at /east one date over the weekend, and 
some of them develop feelings of mfenonty if they do not live up to 
this mmimum dating requirement Though they may not always admit 
It, many of them would have liked to do so, but were unsuccessful lo 
making a dale, or had no money, etc 

There arc a few students, however, who simply do not care for dates 
I found a small number of them m the fraternity of my acquaintance 
These young men expressed an aversion to daung, possibly because they 
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found themselves too uoskiilful m coping with the social 
late they were dissatisfied One student complained 


pattern At any 


Since ihere is a ratio of three boys to one girl oa this campus, the coeds get 
pampered, they want to be treated like quwns Whenever you go out with 
them they pay much less attention to you than to (he people that are at the 
same place They are like on a pedestal, so nice, so well mannered, so made- 
up pretty that it seems as though you could not even touch some of them To 
me most of the girls here are simply dull and bonng maybe just because they 
think so highly of themselves 


Said another fraternity member 

I do not date very much up here I date a lot more in other parts of the 
coimlry where the girls are more intcrcsung to talk to In addiUon, I do not 
like the idea of having to call up a girl three weeks in advance in order to get 
a date I just don t sec why I should 

But such an altitude is not the rule, most of the fraternity people do 
go on dates, and m some of the Greek organizations dtcy are even forced 
to go out on dates as long as they are pledged Dating is “a lot of fun” 
to the majority of the students. It is sometimes rather difficult to de- 
termine just what this fun is, but coming home from their dates they 
keep assuimg the others how “great ’ their date was and how much fun 
they had Only rarely will one admit that he bad not enjoyed himself on 
a date 

Dating 15 correlated with prestige on a campus and has led to the 
fixing of a ‘ dating and rating complex ” In order to establish a ranking 
system with regard to success m dating, (here must be a means by which 
successful achievement m this field can be measured This is why the 
date is preferably public The girl wants to be seen m the normally fre- 
quented places and so also docs the boy who wants to be seen with a 
popular girl Dating becomes in fact a kind of display, it is principally 
a relationship m which the individuality of the particular partner is not 
of primary importance to either What is important is that the gul can 
demonstrate her great desirability as a dale and the boy his ability to 
attract good lookmg and popular girls 

It IS interesting to note in this connection that for the most part the 
young men, when asked about the girls they take out, do not go out with 
Nancy or Mary, but with a Pi Phi or a On Omega or a Kappa The 
same holds true for the girls when talking about their dates The double 
use of the word “date ’ may also throw some light on the impersonal 
nature of the dating system ‘Date” can have the meaning of social cn 
gagement, but can also designate the partner with whom the engagement 
is ananged This transfer of meaning from the engagement itself to the 
partner m the engagement reflects very precisely the nature of the date 
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“Date” has an impersonal element m ite meanmg, though it is nothing 
but the encounter of two persons It means more than just meeting and 
bemg with another person The other person is necessary for the execu- 
tion of the date, but it is not so very important who fulfills this particular 
function For many college girls it is seemmgly more unportant to be 
on a date, especially if there is an important party, than to be out with 
a particular person In their dating experience they rotate so much, 
always going with different people m order to remain m circulation, that 
they finally lose part of their sense of genuine discrimination between 
human beings Yet the mstitutional character of dating compels them to 
go on m this direction We call this pattern “institutional” because it is 
more or less fixed The dale has to proceed in a certain way There may 
occasionally be individual variations and changes, but the idea of what 
a date should be is very much ingrained m the minds of the partners 
This mstitutional quality is not found m Europe, where no particular 
pattern is consciously followed In Amenca the msututionalization is so 
thorough, indeed, that it is easy to trace the different steps mvolved in 
datmg without danger of makmg seriously inaccurate generalizations 
The date begms, m a sense, with the telephone call The boy is sup- 
posed to ask his prospective partner for a date Though he may meet her 
m class or elsewhere, the telephone is in most cases resorted to as the 
means for transmuting the message In many mstances a “coke date” is 
arranged first At the Ume of the small date the next big date is agreed 
upon Without the use of the telephone a good deal of the present form 
of dating on a campus would probably be different It would be much 
more difficult to reach all kmtb of people with whom one wants to go 
out For a great number of students it is probably easier to communicate 
a message on the telephone than face to face Most girls who are con- 
cerned about their success in dating will not fix a datmg lime immedi 
atcly, unless they know the boy rather well In most cases they reply with 
one of the well established cliches ‘ Oh, 1 would love to go. Bill, but I 
am so busy right now Why don’t you call me later this week'^" BiU, of 
course, will call her later, and if she cares for hun she will give her 
consent 

This deferment of a definite anangement is a tnck of considerable 
importance in the girl’s group Since populanty is the ideal, and popu- 
larity Itself IS determined by one’s desirability as a date, it is a clever 
device for gelUng many phone calls In many houses the phone is m the 
hall, so that telephone populanty is clearly evident It is regarded as 
iNholly natural that the greatest number of calls made to an organized 
house of women come from the male students 

The telephone plays an important part in the average student’s life 
apart from the arrangement of dates It is expected that a boy will phone 
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the girl of his temporary preference very often Even after having just 
came home from a date some couples get on the line for a further chat 
These telephone conversations are rarely of a serious nature The con- 
versauoQ does not differ from that of the date proper lude coliege ex- 
periences, chat about fnends, or marriages and * piunings ” It js not un- 
usual that other boys get on the line and talk with the girl (not even 
knowing her) at the other end, just for the fun of the change Sometiines 
they sit for almost an hour at the telephone giving their ‘ lines ” Not 
seldom the biggest Imes are tned out over the telephone 

Yet the date itself is still the imporunt thing and all phone calls are 
made in expectation of other dates Let us now see what happens on the 
typical college date 

Bill has promised Mary to take her dancing on Saturday night He had 
asked her for that date two weeks ago and phoned her again yesterday 
At seven-thirty Bill, after having taken a shower, puts on a new white 
shirt, his blue sweater and grey slacks, and drives up to Mary’s sorority 
house He rings the door belL A gul opens and lets him in Mary is noti- 
fied but does not come down immediately, though she has been ready 
for a while (it took her almost two hours to dress for the occasion) 
Finally she turns up, a big smiie on her lips, banding her coat to Bill, 
who helps her put it on Then they leave the house and get into the car 
Bill has a good car, and Mary prefers boys wjih good cars They drive 
to a dancmg place which is much frequented by the students, and they 
find, indeed, a lot of friends there Mary loves to be among people She 
goes around to greet her acquaintances and is proud to have so many 
of (hem She is eager to be seen by most of the students present and 
leads Bill around to meet all her friends too At length they sit dovra 
m a booth, dnnk beer and smoke and fiU the vacant imnutes with talk 
Maty, of course, has a great number of stones to tell about her many 
inends, her experiences in the sorority house, the coming big party, and 
the parties she has been to recently Bill seeks to be roterestmg by talk- 
ing about football and the coming basketball season He is himself a 
basketball player, and Mary prefers him as an athlete He has a very 
tender look for Mary, and after a few loical dances they dance cheek 
to cheek, just walking on the floor, but liking the fcclmg of being so 
closely united 

There is a Jot of bragging in the conversation of both, and a lot of 
flattery of a very common type Mary likes very much to be flattered 
She does not believe everything, but it gives her a feeling of secunty to 
get some praise, she knows that she is worthy of DiUs attention and 

affection . . . 

For a long time they hold hands, and when closing hour is drawing 
near they decide to leave and get back into the car Mary sits very close 
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to Bill as they drive home BiU shows off by driving fast with an air o 
nonchalance After their arrival at the sorority house they walk up to 
the porch, where they find a number of other couples under the neo- 
classic white pillars, closely united m a more or less fervent kind of 
kissmg This is Bill’s third date with Mary He knows he has a ri^l to 
kiss her tonight, and Mary has given him ample encouragement to do so 
during the whole evening by being so sweet and nice to him The long- 
desired act finds its realization, and when the bell tolls as an indication 
that all embraces must end, Mary and all the other girls slip regretfully 
through the door while the boys get back to their cars and drive home 
or to another restaurant for some refreshment 

Inside, the girls are eager to relate to each other their experiences, 
what they did during the dale, how the date was, how well he kissed, 
and so on In the fraternities likewise, the boys talk about their dates, 
exchanging critical views about the girls they have been out with Very 
often some other fraternity members know the girls m question, so that 
a rather extensive exchange of views takes place 
Thus both partners are talked about, the boy by the girls and the Jjl 
by the boys In this way the public aspect of dalmg is enhanced b^^| 
siping, so that those students who did not happen to be at the same^BJ 
learn what went on With these observations in mind, it is n^^™^ 
hard to understand why dating has not only an enjoyable side, r 
an anxious side, especially for the girl Smee the system is basf 
artificiality of having a ‘ line,” and since each partner wants tr 
of being a success, there can be a great deal of emotional si 
never knows for sure how well one is liked, how convmcingly ( 


his role, or what the house gossip will be like in the other camp 
The artificial * line” • ’ 


strange to say, desued by many girls, ■ 
case of a freshman girl who said she wanted a boy with a “nice fl 
line IS necessary because there is the need to feel loved, in 
fact that the conditions warranung love don’t exist m the patteil 
sincere love is not hkcly to develop so soon, the partners are co^ 

^ to the confusion of »-« 

Md artificial feelings, and reduces the ability to discriminate bc« 
“Stances the line is a typical set of cliches denoting “ 
sonahty, but the individual touch and mastery that might be foi3 
^ ^ Of successful repetition of the coB^ 

u.h After Uic first five mmutes of a date I know 

what the rest of the evcnuig will be like ’’ 

The fonm of dalmg arc somewhat rcslricled in a coUegc There are 
the movies, dancing, parties, coke dates, and “parking ” me emouoaal 
side of datmg n aUo paltcrnizcd Cerlam feelings have to come at ccr- 
tara fixed moments A French student t knew went from the frying pan 
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into the fire when he tried to kiss an American girl on the first dale and 
failed to show the expected aff«tion for another girl even on the tenth 
date In both cases he was wrong One cannot show love for a person 
on the first date, nor is one allowed not to show such feeling after a 
number of dates A sorority girl js very keen on not kissing the first time, 
so that she wdl not create the impression of being “that kind of a giil ^ 
But she does expect a kiss on the second or third date, as the pattern 
prescribes If not, something must be 'wrong with die fellow” Many 
boys, though trying to land a kiss on a first date, would still not like the 
idea that “she does that with every fellow she goes with ” Through simi- 
lar remarks some of the illogjc of the dating situation and the schiao- 
phrenia of the persons involved become apparent Though she wiU not 
consent to kiss on a first date with a boy, believing that this is immoral 



10 BiU as they dnve home BiU shows off by driving fast with an air of 
nonchalance After iheir amval at the sorority house they walk up to 
the porch, where they find a number of other couples under the neo- 
classic white pillars, closely umted m a more or less fervent kind of 
kissmg This is Bill’s third date with Mary He knows he has a nght to 
kiss her tonight, and Mary has given him ample encouragement to do so 
dunng the whole evening by being so sweet and nice to him The long- 
dcsired act finds its realization, and when the bell toils as an mdication 
that all embraces must^nd, Mary and all the other girls sbp regretfully 
through the door while the boys get back to iheir cars and drive home 
Of to another restaurant for some refreshment 

Inside, the girls are eager to relate to each other their experiences, 
what they did durmg the dale, how the date was, how well he kissed, 
and so on In the fraternities hkcwise, the boys talk about their dates, 
exchangmg critical views about the girls they have been out with Very 
often some other fraternity members know the girls m question, so that 
a rather extensive exchange of view stakes place. 

Thus both partners are talked about, the boy by the girls and the girl 
by the boys In this way the public aspect of dating is enhanced by gos- 
siping, so that those students who did not happen to be at the same place 
learn what went on With these observations in mind, it is no longer 
hard to understand why dating has not only an enjoyable side, but also 
an anxious side, especially for the girl Since the system is based on the 
artificiality of having a * line,” and since each partner wants to be sure 
of being a success, there can be a great deal of emotional strain One 
never knows for sure how well one is bked, how convincingly one played 
his role, or what the house gossip will be like m the other camp 

The artificial ‘ line” is, strange to say, desired by many girls, as in the 
case of a freshman girl who said she wanted a boy with a ‘‘mcc line ” The 
Imc is necessary because there is the need to feel loved, m spite of the 
fact that the condiuons warranting love don’t exist in the pattern Since 
sincere love is not likely to develop so soon, the partners are compelled 
m some measure to fake it Doing so adds to the confusion of genuine 
and aruficial feelings, and reduces the ability to discnmmate between 
them In most instances the line is a typical set of cliches denoting ‘‘per- 
sonality,” but the individual touch and mastery that might be found 
ihcrcm is confined to a more or less successful repeUtion of the com- 
mon pattern Said one girl “After the first five minutes of a date 1 know 
what the rest of the evening will be like ” 

The forms of dating arc somewhat restricted m a college There arc 
the movies, dancmg, parlies, coke dates, and ‘ parking.” The emotional 
side of dating u also palicniizcd Certain feelmgs have to come at cer- 
tain fixed moments A French student I knew went from the frymg pan 
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into \ht fire when he tried to kiss an American girl on the first dale and 
failed to show Uic expected aifcction for another girl even on the tenth 
date In both cases he was wrong One cannot show love for a pereon 
on the first date, nor is one atiowul not to show such feeling after a 
number of dates A sorority gul is very keen on not kissing the first time, 
so that she n ill not create ilic impression of being that kind of a gul ’ 
But she docs expect a kiss on the second or third date, as the pattern 
prescribes If not, something roust be wrong with the fellow” Many 
bo>s, though Uymg to land a kiss on a first date, would still not like the 
idea that ‘ she does that with every fellow she goes with ’ Through simi- 
lar remarks some of the dlogic of the dating situation and the schizo- 
phrenia of the persons invohod become apparent Though she will not 
consent to kiss on a first date with a boy, believing that this is immoral 
or what not, the coed has no inhibitions at all against it lalcr She is 
simply deferring the same act In this she finds, however, complete justi 
fication in the college mores 

It is likewise inconceivable to many American students that m Europe 
a student may well visit a girt in her room, or vice versa To them this 
cannot be but bad However, with the lightest heart and an almost clean 
conscience the same girls who are shocked about the European custom 
(which docs not mean what they think it must mean) will go along with 
their boyfriends in their cars This reveals an almost complete lack of 
understanding of the relativity of things A rule u taken as absolute, not 
tested for its meaning The whole of a situation is not considered — only 
a part. This way of thinking explains why it is possible to keep up a 
double standard m morals, why chaperonage is believed m when tlie 
rules are set for it, and why it is dismissed when there are no such ex- 
ternal rules So the most contradictory forms of behavior are pursued 
without tlie contradictions ever being noticed Students may pet with 
joy in the back scat of a car, but blush about a slip of the longue at a 
formal party The unquestioned acceptance of the dating pattern ac 
counts for this to a large extent One does what they all do, and that 
seems to make it right 

Very probably students do not want to notice these contradictions in 
their behavior, because if they did, the whole edifice of theu' nice college 
life would crumble and they would have to face personally a situation 
m which full responsibility is required, a responsibihiy that cannot 
properly be put on the shoulders of the group and its pattern The dating 
pattern, to which they cling so desperately because they find ephemeral 
satisfaction m it and have never thought of any other, reduces personal 
responsibility and at the same time makes mterpersonal relauonships 
largely impersonal In the date, one has to act a role, and act it as su^ 
cessfuUy as one can, but one is not allowed to change the rules of the 
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from his own self, who looks for support from others because he cannot 

“^WnrSl^scrme m the background the problem “ 

datmg can be better understood It B rather easy to see how 
to the pattern comes about, what kmds of socml control are 
how *ey are responded to An unportant factor in die prob lem « *e 
element oE falsehood which pervades the pattern The P 

the gestures of love but do not convey the correspondmg feelm^, J 
pursue datmg with great earnestness, yet think of it as fun P 
These apparent contradictions, we might say, are resolved o 
level of conformity In the general acquiescence to the imprecise stan 
ards of the society at large they merge m blurring and confusion 
individual’s actions are not seen m relation to a whole, but only as 
m a situation which is not really seen as related to a greater pattern 
mdividual does what the society sancuons positively, yet he does no 
see beyond a narrow sphere and becomes enslaved to social determmis 
The particular nature of dating is naturally of influence upon en 
gagement and marriage These forms have to be taken fully , 

Yet the datmg habits and the established patterns of conformity a 
artiflciahty valid for dating are apt to thwart those lastmg human rela- 
tions, like mamage, which have to be genume and meaningful if tney 
arc U> last 


LOVE AND ITS RELATION TO DATING 
There is no necessity to prove that the majority of college guU 
hope to find a husband while they arc in college It is a sunple 
study of a group of freshman girls at a state university has shown ^ 
the primary concern of the girk is security Such sccunty is first o^ 
seen in a husband — hcncc the desperate fishmg for young men The 
girls think of college as a first rate means for the attamment of that en 
Furthermore, college provides the possibility of findmg an adequate jo 
m case they fail to find a mate In many girls’ minds there is a definite 
pbn of how they should proceed about ' love” m college The first ti^o 
>cars should be spent dating with many different people In the junior 
>car more serious eflorts should be made to get the right kmd of man 
interested If he is the right one, and if he meets the sometimes very 
high requirements, “gorng steady ’ is agreed upon (Mostly the girl ^ 
the motiNating force for this ) During the senior year one should be 
pinned,” then become engaged, and finally get married Naturally, 
docs not alvi3)s work that way, but this is at least tlic ideal procedure 
America bchc\cs m romantic love America, as a witty Frenchman 
obscrNcd, IS the only country m which love seems to be a national prob- 
lem. Nowhere tlsc is the subject so much talked abouL The college ful- 
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fills, apart from educaUon. the iraportant fuacuoo of giving young people 
a chaacc to ‘fall m love” and then build a successful mairiage Dating 
supplies the setUng m which love may arise Yet we have noted be- 
fore that dating uses (lie form of courtship but omits its content, it em- 
ploys the gestures of Jote but docs not take their meaning, it breaks up 
as a popularity game as soon as love pushes the partners to steady rela- 
tionships Falling m love ends dating But the beloved partner whom one 
wants to marry is found through the dating system The original rela- 
tionships between the partners have been prescribed by the very pattern 
which allows for mutual exploitation radier than for mutual devotion and 
Jove So germinating Jove has to develop its flower in a climate which is, 
by definition, hostile to it X.ovc must be foreign to a sphere which re 
volvcs around external features, as the datmg sphere docs with its 
emphasis on good looks, clothes, manners, and lines, and which contain 
a hidden element of almost ruthless competition The date, in its typical 
form, simply docs not allow for the establishment of what the Germans 
call ‘a genuine I-Thou relationship ” 

In dating the Tiiou is not recognized, U is reduced to an It One can 
“adjust” to an It, but one can never merely adjust to a Thou, the Thou 
has to become part of one Therefore the great emphasis on marital 
adjustment m America may be quite a false emphasis For without 
genume mdividualiiy there can be no real mutuality — only the associa 
tion of ciphers 

The date satisfies the need of the individual to feel himself loved and 
appreciated by other persons The dating partner wants to have the 
assurance that he is worthy of love But the way in which these impres 
sions are conveyed is a false way On a date the emotional quality that 
sliould be attached to the acts intended to show these feelmgs of love 
IS seldom present It is therefore an artificial, faked, self-centered love, 
which means no love at all Yet m the minds of many students the line 
between sincere feelings and faked ones has become indistinct through 
long dating experience The result is confusion Therefore the lovers 
have to repeat constantly to each other chat they are madly m Jove The 
truly loved person knows that and does not have to hear it over and 
over This lack of discrimination tends to shift the emphasis to the 
more external aspects of love, it tends to a materialistic conception of 
love The prerequisites for love are in many students* minds the very 
conditions that make for the good date, namely good looks, nice per- 
sonality, money Successful dating experience is hkcly to obstruct the 
way for the development of love, the participant docs not discover the 
Thou m his partner because the whole pattern is inhospitable to an 
unfolding of one’s self to another 

Many American young people, it is my unprcssion, do not really have 
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the romaatie experience of falling in love. They fall very easily for the 
person who happens to possess the qualities they have dreamed of. But 
most of these quahues ate purely external, and the experience may be 
somewhat like that descttbed by a freshman girl : 

It came unexpecied, you Imow, like Td go into a restaurant and he’d come 
m and Oh boy. ... My stomach ^^ould just jump up and down. I thought I 
was hungry. And it happens at other places, too, so I decided it must be love. 

Of course there is an irrational element in this story, but too often, it 
seems, students choose their males because one looks a lilUe better than 
another, or because “Jim has really much more personality than Bill’ — 
or more money, or higher social status. 

American mores do not allow for expressions of young love outside 
the accepted forms of daung Love that seeks for fulfillment is confined 
to the institution of marriage only. Within the framework of dating 
there is hardly a possibility of nourishing true love; outside the frame- 
work there is only marriage; there is no intermediate stage to correspond 
to Schiller’s “der holden Zeit der jungen Liebe” (‘The charming days 
of jouthful lo\e” is a rough translation). The dating pattern does not 
furnish, generally, a basis on which a selection of partners is possible 
with full account of the conditions that are likely to prevail in marriage 
and normal life, for dating is an abnormal situation forcing assumed roles 
upon the persons, and requiring adherence to a set of rules which often 
nm counter to the development of genuine human relations. 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1. What iS Sonthcimer’s argument that the dating pattern is an 
growth of the Amencan nouoo of success? 

2. For what reasons, in his view, does the dating pattern prevent the 
integration of social and intellectual graces that ought to exist m 
the truly educated person? 

3. What are the mam points of the argument that the daUng paUcm 
rests on the prestige that accompanies publinty and display? 

4. WTiat arc the basic conlradicUons, as he sees them, in the practice 
of dating? 

5. How does dating reinforce confonnism? 

6. For what reasons are the persons who follow the dating pattern said 
to have ihe '‘m^fkeung perzonabty'7 

7. ^Vhal IS the central contradiction between love and the daUng pattern? 

8. What are the chief themes of Sontheuner’s article? To put it another 
way, what are the three or four aspects of college dating in America 
that most disturb him? 

9. After reading the article through, look again at the last section. 

Love and Its Relation to Dating," and slate the principal point 
found in those paragraphs 
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10 What special \alue for his purposes does Sonlheimcr gain from 
Ibe quotations he uses? 

11 Explain how the wnters optuons of dating arc related to the 
general idea that the behavior of Amcocans reieals too much ‘"con 
formism ’ 

FOR DISCUSSION 

I What can be substituted for the dating pattern? 

2- Do you think it is really necessary for a student on a dale to con 
ceal his intellect? What reasons can you give for believing it is 
necessary? What reasons for believing it is not nec»sary? 

3 la your observation are Sombeimers data accurate^ Da jou thml. 
his conclusions from the data are correct, or not? Why? 

4 Do you think, that those students who refuse to follow the dating 
pattern do so mainly because of a sour grapes attitude, or for other 
reasons? 

5 What are the good and bad things about having a “line ? 

6 What, to your mind is urong uith conformism? 

7 What bad effects on marriage is the dating pattern likely to ha\c? 
How can these effects be avoided? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

I I Dating 1$ (or is not) all right and I intend (or do not intend) to keep 
on with U 

2. Foreigners don t (or do) understand Amenea 

3 How to appreciate fellow students as indii (duals 

4 Some objections to fraterniues and sororities 

5 Some strong points of fraternities and sororities 

6 Why 1 prefer (or do not prefer) group parties to dating. 


ALLAN FIlO^^ME 

torri IP/ J, IS Ibe aulber of The Psydiologist Looks at Sex and Mar 
nage, a cbuplcr of utneh comprises the foUontng aitictc (Reprmfed 
by permission of tbe pubhbers. Copynjbt i950 by Prentice OWl 
Jne) 


Love and !Marnac}e 


I. THE ILLUSORY ELEMENTS IN LOVE ARE 
BOUND TO FADE 

The early stages of our love IrequenUy 
more luxurious to eao nonoal/y allorri for bug The man loots 
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upon the woman he is about to marry as though she were a goddess, he, 
in turn, becomes similarly endowed with divine attributes Each virtue 
we find in our lover is exaggerated into glorious illusions which sooner 
or later mevitably respond to the gravitational force of reality Whereas 
lovers at first see each other as different from the rest of the species, 
before long they begin to rcgam their identity with mankmd proper 
As human beings, their human foibles appear Despite the enthusiasm 
and good intentions with which we enter marriage, we soon begm to act 
enough like our everyday selves agam to reveal our everyday short- 
comings As we let our hair down, we begin to sec things which are m 
consistent with the idealized image wc had previously developed of 
each other Elements of friction and mutual disappointment are bound 
to arise We slowly begin to realize that no matter how sure we were of 
our love prior to marriage, mamtammg it cannot be merely taken for 
granted 

2 IMMATURE IDEAS ABOUT MARITAL LOVE MAKE 
DISAPPOINTMENT EASY 

Many people enter marriage with such highly adolescent ideas 
about what to expect that love is bound to be difficult to mamtam First 
of all, they exaggerate the importance of the superficial jntprests they 
enjoy together during courtship and, frequently without even realizing 
it, begin to think of marriage as a relationship primarily dedicated to 
the pursuit of these interests They overlook ihc fact that leisure time 
activities cannot, even m marnagc, become the major diet of their lives 
After all, thousands of people like the same football game, motion pic- 
ture, or popular book, and yet these common mterests in no way guaran- 
tee any agreement m the way they react to and mterpret the daily ex- 
igencies of living Secondly, many young couples exaggerate the im- 
portance of the characteristics in each other to which they were initially 
attracted The young man, for example, who intends to devote his mar- 
riage to the appreciation of his wife’s beauty learns soon after marriage 
that this IS not enough to maintain the quality of their relationship 
Moreover, it is doubtful that she is going to look as constantly sleek, 
svelte, and seductive as he saw her before marnagc Similarly, the young 
woman who expects her husband to be as fascinating every day m the 
week as he was when she saw hun only two or three times a week is bound 
to be disappointed Finally, many people exaggerate the extent to 
w-hich they can reasonably expect love to effect changes in their own 
personality Prcmarilally the young woman may anticipate cookmg, 
washing, mending, etc , as the delightful labors of love, but it is not long 
after marnagc when she begins to Iwk at a greasy pot m a hot kitchen 
with the same disgust W'hich she felt before she fell in love 
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3 DISILLUSIONMEKT CAN DESTROY THE WILLINGNESS 
OF PEOPLE TO MAKE THEIR MARRIAGE WORK 
Unless t«o people are mature enough to know what to expect, 
the reahtics of tJicir marital relationship will inevitably disiUusion them 
Lo\c IS a fragile plant and the disillusionment many people suffer in 
marriage tends to contaminate the sod out of which their love first arose 
Once tile couple feel disappointed m marriage, they begin to lose confi 
dcncc m each other They feel that they have been let down and blame 
each other for it rather than themselves In the process of blaming each 
other, they increase their sensitivity to ^ch other's siiortcomings, real 
or imaginary Whereas at one time they were able to dismiss these de- 
fects, if they saw tlicm at all, as small, unimportant, and outweighed by 
obvious virtues, now they become a chronic source of uTitation Under 
these circumstances, even though ihvy get to know each other better, 
tins process of discovery is unattended by an appreciation of what they 
find On the contrary, instead of increasing iheir appreciation of each 
other, husband and wife each begm to feel that their life together is 
dominated by what they have to put up with m each other Depending 
upon their personalities, this mutual dissatisfaction can engender enough 
anger and bitterness to male a working relauonship almost impossible 

4 DISILLUSIONMENT CAN REPLACE THE LOYALTY OF 
LOVE WITH A DULL LOYALTY OF HABIT 

More often dian nor, however, people do make some sort of 
adjustment anyway Tliougb they painfully recognize how different their 
marriage is from the dreams and hopes they had for it, they settle into a 
somewhat grudging acceptance of tlietf marital obligations They do 
what they have to — work, save, look after the chores of everyday living — 
but they have little taste for iL The motivation is lacking and the lofty 
promises tlicy made each other just before their marriage now tend to 
exaggerate ihcir failure by comparison They may even turn these un 
fulfilled dreams into scornful complaints of how sorely they were let 
down Husbands and wives in such circumstances do not develop their 
deepest satisfacuons together, but instead habitually seek superficial 
pleasures outside ibc home Even though they may do this together, their 
pleasure is not derived from each other, but from the activity they pur- 
sue The movie, the club meeting or the card party, is the important 
thing Each mi^t just as well have gone alone, for there is no increase 
in their pleasure by vutue of having each others company for the 
event Their growmg reliance on independent pleasure seeking fre 
quenUy intensifies their conflict Small differences m preference which 
might otherwise be brushed aside by the satisfaction derived from 
pleasing each other are magnified into personality contests or challenges 
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\shich fan the hostility already smoldering between them Notwithstand 
mg all this, people in a relationship of this sort frequently develop a 
kind of loyalty to each other anyway However, it is not the loyalty of 
love, with all its freshness, spontaneity, and sympathetic insight mto 
each other On the contrary, it is a loyalty of dependence and habit that 
grows out of the many thmgs married life forces them to share 

5 MARRUGE CAN REINFORCE THE REALISTIC 
ELEMENTS IN LOVE 

By way of comparison, people who successfully sponsor the 
growth of their mantal relationslup mcreasc, rather than obstruct, the 
value they have for each other They prefer bemg together rather than 
domg thmgs separately They have a sense of fulfillment about their 
lives instead of a gnawmg, frustrating fcelmg of what they lack Their 
life together is brightened by their joint appreciation of what they have 
m each other They give each other a sense of importance and enjoy the 
security of partnership without pretense They exercise a positive, cor- 
rective influence over each other so that they improve mdividualty and 
collectively at the same lime Their mutual honesty permits them to 
keep pace with each other’s growth so that they inevitably have more m 
common as tune goes by Moreover, if the satisfactions they denve 
from each other are deep enough, they develop a self perpetuating 
character People who are happily married not only thmk well of the 
custom of marriage but like to celebrate their own success with it They 
approach their anniversaries with enthusiasm rather than the apprehen 
Sion that they dare not forget them Their ever mcreasing community of 
thought and feelmg gives nse to spontaneous agreement Rather than 
being pulled apart by the differences m their background and sex, their 
cooperation and supplementation is such as to suggest each other as 
mdispensable 

6 THE FUTURE OF OUR LOVE IS NOT GUARANTEED 
BY THE CHOICE WE MAKE FOR MARRIAGE 
Because of the traditionally romantic way m which we ap- 
proach love, little thought is given to its marital development Even 
though we agree that love is one of the more important mgredients of a 
happy marriage, we fail to concern ourselves with the techmques of 
making our love last Instead we act as though all we have to do is to 
fall m love and marry the n^l person We therefore examine our love 
very cntically pnor to mamage and act as though a wise choice will 
allow us to Sit back and reap the maxital benefits of our selection for the 
rest of our lives It is little more than a pipe-drcam to expect any harvest 
to be so bountiful We cannot rationally expect this much from any one 
person What we ourselves bring to a mamage is just as important m 
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dctcraiining ,u ullunatc qualily as arc Ihc blessings «e expect out man- 
tal choice to contribute This docs not jncan that the choice \vc mahe for 
niamasc is unimportant It docs mean that the task of choosing repre- 
sents not ihc end, but only the bcgmnmg or the preparation for the de- 
\cIopmcnt of manlal happiness. After falJjog m love, the ne« step is to 
make our love secure, so that it endures the inevitable changes our lives 
undergo witli age 


7. AS WE OURSELVES CHANGE WJTH GROWTH, 

SO DOES THE NATURE OF OUR LOVE 
The most supcrilciat comparison of newlyweds with people who 
hav'c been married for ten or fifteen years reveals how significantly love 
can change Even though we have little reason to believe that love wanes 
and finally disappears in a good marriage, newlyweds rarely appreciate 
the behavior of ilicir older mamed friends People who have just been 
mamed prize their frequent expressions of affection and generally be- 
lieve that something m the nature of their love renders them different 
from other married couples Because of this, they feel that they wiU never 
settle down and merely take each other for granted They even naively 
resolve to make their marriage remain a perpetuaJ booejmoon Although 
such protestations of love may have great charm, they are nonetheless 
grossly unrealistic. They arc tike the scnbaients expressed by proud par* 
ents to the effect that their newborn son is gomg to be President of the 
United States The point ts that the child need not come anywhere near 
fulfilling this ambition to satisfy the hopes his parents had for hun In 
Uic same manner, our love need not grow solely in the direction we 
initially anticipated in order to yield the satisfaction we later desire from 
it As we ourselves grow, we become somewhat diifercnt and more com 
plex. With the result iliat we may seek other types of satisfaction from 
love as well as expressing ourselves very differently about it Love is 
neither lost nor thinned out because people begin to take each other 
for granted Perhaps die brilliance or vividness of our initial experiences 
with love may be dimmed by habit However, the blunting of these 
peaki oc emoumial thnlls can be compensated by the deeper and wider 
acceptance we can develop for each other in the process of living together 
Tliough husband and wife may no longer excite each other so easily 
and intensely as they once did, they do not need to after a while They 
can come to know each other infzmicJy better than they did at first They 
can modify their pcrsonabtics so as to make their mutual acceptance 
dependent not upon some few highlights of expenence, but upon all 
tiieir experiences Wlicrcas at one lime they touched each others life 
only at certain points, living together in marriage offers them the oppor- 
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tunity of blending their personalities into a kind of harmony they could 
never before realize 

8. AS WE BECOME MORE MATURE WITH AGE, SO CAN 
OUR LOVE BECOME MORE DEEPLY SATISFYING 
Therefore, contrary to the enthusiastic notions of newlyweds 
who deplore the apparent loss of love once we settle down, our cmotiona 
life can be actually greatly enriched It is much the same as growing up 
For some people this has meant the loss of youth, fun, and gaiety 
Others hold on to their youth even as they grow older and use the in- 
crease in their efficiency and maturity to guarantee the enjoyment of 
life more fully than they could when they were younger So it is with 
love We need not abandon the distinctly romantic aspects of love once 
we are married, any more than playfulness or nonsense need be aban- 
doned once we become adults The mature person merely adds to his 
love m marnage and extends its expression to the more familuir language 
of his everyday behavior This means that love becomes part of our way 
of life rather than a mere set of feelings we only occasionally and ex- 
travagantly express We add to the passion, tenderness, and worship of 
romantic love the even more reliable virtues of care, belongingness, 
mutual understanding and respect Our love, then, becomes the basis for 
a true partnership of feeling 

9. MARRIED LOVE WAXES OR WANES WITH OUR 
ABILITY TO SUPPORT THE DAILY NEEDS OF 
LIVING TOGETHER 

The development of such a love is not nearly so easy as its more 
elementary romantic counterpart Instead of feeding on absence and the 
imagmation, love in marriage rises or falls with our ability to meet the 
daily problems of livmg together Our own emotional virtues and short- 
commgs will do more to determme the character of our love than will 
the mitial mtensity of our feelings or good mtentions The reason for 
this IS that in love, loo, actions speak louder than words Although 
pretty speeches and ambitious promises may encourage the growth of 
love at first, unless our behavior remains reasonably consistent with the 
romantic expectations we developed m each other it is foolish to be- 
lieve that love will thnvc The simple truth of the matter is that the grand 
passion we occasionally express m our lovemakmg is not enough to 
support the daily needs of the working relationship of marriage Our 
love requires some expression far more often than it requires its most 
eloquent expression Disappointment therefore is bound to follow our 
inability to take advantage of the countless opportunities we have for 
this m the daily contacts which marnage provides However, these are 
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Iho very contacts which bring the more pedestnan portions of out per- 
sonality into prominence There ts no music in the clatter ot after itanet 

aislies. no romance m going over bills together, and little if any love m 
the occasional scraps a married couple arc bound to have. 


i 0 MARRIAGE INEVITABLY MAKES PROSAIC 
DEMANDS OF LOVE 

This suggests that a roamed couple can continue to love each 
other only if they fulfill the requirements of living together satisfactorily 
Popular thought frequently puts this matter the other way around, that 
IS, 1 couple fall out of love and because of this find u difficult to live to- 
gether Even though this is true in the case of many marriages, such a 
line of thought leaves unanswered the question of why the couple did 
fall out of love The analysis of this aspect of the problem almost always 
reveals how unsuccessfully the small daily obligations of mamed life 
have been met As living together becomes burdensome and wearying, 
love too becomes stale Even when such people occasionally feel some 
of the afiecuon they once had for each other, they cannot help but rec- 
ognize how inconsistent it now is m the framework of their present 
marital relationship Tlicy might even shy away from the last glimmenngs 
of their love because they are no longer certain of how it wifi be received 
It becomes easy therefore to be attracted elsewhere and, as people do 
they begin to regard their home life as still worse 


1 1 AS PASSION SUBSIDES, DAILY ATTENTIVENESS AND 
CARE ARE NECESSARY FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF OUR LOVE 

We can do a great deal to prevent falling out of love by approach 
mg marriage with the realization that our desire for deep going re 
sponsivencss cannot be satisfied by passion alone The elements of 
mystery and novelty which figure so proramenUy m the beginnings of 
love arc inevitably dusoWed bv the proxumty of hvuig under one roof 
Passion thus becomes more difficult to support, and, even though it is 
unquestionably an enjoyable luxury, daily attentiveness and care answer 
inorc of our emotions] needs Just as bread is said to be the staff of life, 
so does an awareness and respect for each odiers feelings constitute the 
best diet for love Although the phrase I love you” can perhaps bear 
more repetition than anything else we might say m this connection, it 
IS not always the most appropriate thing we can say A woman is fre- 
qucntly more interested in hearing her husband say something mre 
about the meal she has cooked, the hat she has bought the curtains she 
has made or about any other of the numerous activities which occupy 
her daily existence Similarly, a man anttcipatcs with equal pleasure his 
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wife’s approval of his business accomplishments, his apparent under- 
standing of pohtics, his behavior at the party the other night, or his 
way with the children Literally nothmg is too small and unimportant 
for approval, and livmg together successfully demands this kind of at- 
lentiom In this way, husband and wife give each other the reassurance 
and confidence that they made the nght choice for marriage 


12. LOVE EASILY DISAPPEARS IN AN ATMOSPHERE 
OF DISRESPECT 

In order to be attentive enough to promote the growth of our 
love, we must have an abiding faith in the essential worth or merit of 
the person with whom we choose to live Although most of us feel this 
way at the start of our mamage, our own lack of humihty frequently 
prompts us to act as though we had no respect for the competence or 
mtelhgence of our marital partner It is by no means uncommon, for 
example, to find a husband disrespectfully critical of his wife’s apparent 
ineptitude with domestic finances, pohUcal opmions, or even her abfliiy 
to select a radio program or motion picture for an evenmg’s entertain- 
ment. Women similarly dende their husbands for their unthinking c%- 
uavagance over some gadget, their inabihty to recognize that they are 
being fooled by some of their friends, or their great failure to appreciate 
even the color scheme of a room There may even be considerable truth 
m any and all of these accusations However, it is absolutely essential 
for our love that we mamtain our overall respect for each other even 
though we may become aware of shortcomings People cannot afford to 
treat each other wuh ndicule and contempt and yet expect to have each 
other’s respect The man who finds his wife’s opmions on mlemalional 
affairs or banking stupid should not only respect her nght to opinion 
but should also respect her intcUigence enough to believe be can improve 
the quality of her ideas on such matters Instruction, rather than cnlical 
denunciation, is mdicated It is only m this way that a husband can ez- 
tend the basis of his manlal partnership and increase the extent to which 
he and his wife can Uve and work and respect each other m the future 


13. BEING CONSTANTLY CRITICIZED INHIBITS SELF- 
EXPRESSION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

The tendency for people to be critical rather than sympaibsuc 
and respectful of each other m their cvciyday marital behavior invariably 
has a drastic effect upoT the development of a true partnership of feeling 
Because of ihcir fear of cniicism, they begm to keep ihm^ habiluall) to 
ibcimehcs So far as their inmost feelmgs are concerned, they becom- 
strangers even though ihcj live under the same roof Once people begm 
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to barricade themselves from each other they cannot expect their love to 
survive, for they are no longer in the positron to understand each other 
No matter how well a couple may think they understand each other at 
first, tile success of their mamage depends largely on how much they 
increase this understanding Hicrc arc many thmgs m the life of a woman 
which arc not easily undentood by men And there are just as many 
things in the life of a man which women can recognize and understand 
with no less difficulty Since matnage bangs people together who were 
strangers for many years, there are bound to be serious gaps in ihcur 
understanding of each other Certainly we cannot expect overnight to 
Icam the complex texture of a persons needs and desires well enough 
to be able to shire the many facets of his or her life It is therefore 
necessary to encourage, rather than inhibit, self expression in marriage 
The more honest we are with each other, the better can we expect to 
enjoy mutual understanding in the long run 

14 LOVE CAN THRIVE ONLY IN AN ATMOSPHERE 
OF CMOrrONAL FREEDOM 

Keeping our feelings about things to ourselves can be the first 
senous sign that love may be already on the wtog Men and women 
maturely in love learn to feel as emotionally honest and spontaneous 
with each other as they do by themselves However, it is by no means 
easy for people, even though they are married, to approach each other 
with such hek of pretense Thetr own past together constitutes an ob 
Stacie to such behavior During their courtship or the early months of 
mamage, an untoward look or an unpremeditated remark was enough 
to arouse suspicions of the absence of love Vet we cannot expect to go 
on this way Life is bound to develop increasing frustrations for us un 
less we feel free to be and act like ourselves The emotional cost of sup- 
porting our pretenses is too great for a satisfying domestic life Being 
really and truly in love should give us the rare privilege of being really 
and truly ourselves Even thou^ many of us hke to believe we are al- 
ready sufficiently frank and honest with the world, we work at the job 
of keeping up appearances despite ourselves It is precisely because of 
this that ideally there is no place like home ” 

1 5 HONEST SELF EXPRESSION IS BOUND TO CREATE 
STRONG DISAGREEMENTS OCCASIONALLY 
BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE 
There is no doubt that when husband and wife face each other 
habitually without pretense many difficult situations may arise for them 
Take the case of the woman, for example, who is deeply 
Che way her husband discusses things with their friends She feels that 
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he expresses his opinions far too strongly, monopolizes the conversa- 
tion, and fears that he may be regarded by others as opinionated an 
pedantic In all honesty, when they get home from a party one night, she 
tells him what her feelings are The chances are smaU indeed that the 
man will comment favorably on the honesty with which his wife ap- 
proached him In aU probability, he wiU turn most unfavorably on what 
he mterprets as a fahe accusation and a heated argument will follow. 
In many other instances when husband and wife reveal their feelings or 
behefs to each other, they plunge themselves mto disagreement which 
they avoided up until that time A man, for example, may one day make 
a clean breast of it and tell his wife how difficult he has found it to 
entertain some of her friends Even though he previously gave his wife 
the impression that he liked these people, he now could spare her feelings 
no longer In her defense of her friends, his wife can easily mismterpret 
many of his remarks as personal accusations and here, too, husband 
and wife now find themselves battling about something they had appar- 
ently accepted 

16 . SELF-CONTROL AND TACT ARE NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH HONESTY 

It should be clear that although honesty is unquestionably th® 
best policy m mamage, we have little reason to expect its rewards im- 
mediately Surely husband and wife will come to understand each other 
a lot faster by being honest, but this in no way guarantees that they will 
agree This will depend on how tactfully, sympathetically, and affection- 
ately they reveal their feelings of annoyance or their awareness of short- 
comings to each other A man is no less honest, for example, for telling 
his wife a week later that she has had prettier hats than the new one she 
adoringly fondles as though it were a much coveted trophy testifying the 
excellence of her taste Not only are his chances of convincing her much 
greater a week blcr, but the chances of hurimg her are considerably less 
Self control, after all, need not be inconsistent with honesty The reward 
uhich honesty docs guarantee a person is the sense of satisfaction and 
dignity that, instead of merely complying sheepishly to many of the alien 
demands about him, he is trying to live his own life When he docs agree 
with his wife, their agreement is genuine and mvolves none of the fnisiral- 
ing effects of having to falsify their feelings When they cannot agree 
completely and compromise is necessary, they know that, having honestly 
revealed their inclinations, they have at least reached as much agreement 
as ihcir rclauonship pcrmib These arc the people who can derive the 
most out of marriage By being true to themselves, mamage becomes a 
means of sclf-cxprcssion rather than self enslavement 
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17. EVEN OCCASIONAL ANGER AND RESENTMENT DO 
NOT NECESSARJLy Af£AN THE ABSENCE OF LOVE 
There are, of course, many tunes m our daily behavior v-hen our 
feelings find expression despite our more rational desire to control them 
After all, we all have our moods and momentary interests which super- 
ficially crowd out any conscious awareness of love In fact, there are even 
times when, as a result of the frustration a man develops during a work- 
ing day, he may turn ungrily on his wife despite her innocence of the 
blame he heaps upon her U is virtually unavoidable that any husband 
and wife will on occasion face each other with anger, resentment, or 
exasperation. Yet none of this is necessarily ruinous for love The fact 
that a man is out of sorts docs not mean that he no longer loves his 
wife, for there are doubtless other tunes when he abounds with sweet- 
ness and love If we lay any claim to maturity at all, we ought to recog- 
nize tins and not permit ourselves to be overhelmed by any one incident 
Unlike cliildren, we should be able to take some of the less pleasant 
mcidenis m out lives wnliout too much stress Tliere is no reason to 
believe that true love involves nothing but unswerving devotion, because 
such an idea runs counter to the variability of human nature itself 


18. THERE IS GREATER VARJABILITV IN OUR BEHAVIOR 
AT HOME THAN ELSEWHERE 
The fact that we can blow off steam every once m a while at 
home actually helps us keep our emotional equilibrium It has a clconsuig 
or cathartic effect upon us, and because of this it might even be unwue 
for a husband or wife to }udge such an outburst too harshly As a matter 
of fact, people who have been znamed for many years learn to under- 
stand each other’s moods well enough to be able to dismiss such incidents 
with little concern Not that they look forward to being the innocent butt 
of each other’s anger It is simply that they know how much more 
variable their behavior will be at home as compared with the way they 
act outside, and they are not offended by it A man, for example, cannot 
shout at bis secretary as unrestramedly as he might at his wife In addi 
tion to the fact that she can quit more easUy than can his wife, she ex- 
pects, as part of her social contract, that he wiU be a genUeman The 
man’s wife, on llie conUary, expects him to be himself and hopes to 
stand by him for better or worse In other words, the range of our be- 
havior IS great enough at home to tun the whole gamut of emononaJ 
change from mean, bitmg aggression to deep, loving tenderness and 
passion This means much less inhibition for us at home ^d if 
within the limits of reason, it represents part of the goal of honest self 
expression m our marital relationship 
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19 MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND RESPECT CAN 
HELP US TRANSLATE THE INITIAL ILLUSIONS 
OF LOVE INTO REALITY 

We aU realize how difficult H is to help a person v.edo not know. 
The desire to guarantee the welfare of someone we love can therefore e 
effective only if we really know what makes him happy. This means that 
we must permit the person we love enou^ freedom of expression for us 
to find this out Contrary to the belief that familiarity breeds contempt, 
we cannot become familiar enough with our marital partner. One of the 
big tasks of marriage is to leam to admire and respect this person r^er 
than the partly fictitious one with whom we originally fell in love, when 
people fad to do this, they easily become bored in each other’s presence. 
They lose whatever s>’mpathy, understanding, and satisfaction they 
originally derived from each other. Once self-expression is blocked, they 
are prone to become critical of each other. Being drawn apart in 
manner, they may periodically try to find their love once again in 
of its earliest expression. Their >ears of familiarity, however, have alrea > 
dissolved most of the novelty and mystery of their original love. Unless 
they honesUy and courageously face the shortcomings of their presen 
relationship, they will inevitably feel trapped by the discovery that they 
cannot start over agam. On the other hand, when differences in attitude 
are respected and self-expression is enjoyed, husband and wife feel that 
they now have something their early love presumed but bad actually not 
included. They may appreciate the memories of their early love but they 
feel little need to return to it They have so much more now that, m 
retrospect, they feel as though they were strangers then. They find their 
love in many facets of their lives rather than the few with which they 
started their marriage. Love may not be expressed so powerfully as it 
once was, but it is expressed far more often in every bit of attention the 
wife and husband ^ve each other. Under these circumstances, they cveo 
develop enough security in their relationship together not to feel crowded 
out by some of the interests they cannot share. 

20. THE CAPACITY TO DERIVE SATISFACTION FROM 
LIFE IS THE PRIME REQUISITE FOR LOVE 
It should be clear from the foregoing that the abihty to hold on to 
one’s love does not depend upon its initial mtensity but rather upon bow 
wcU-cquipped we are to handle the every day emotional problems of hving- 
In the beginning, love can be pursued and enjoyed by a wide vanety of 
people, despite their personality shortcomings. The polished, perfum^ 
selves we originally present to love, however, are not the selves with 
which wc arc going to spend ihc rest of our lives. It is our unadorned. 
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workaday selves which will soon reappear In the long run, our love can- 
not exceed our ability to get along with the person to whom we were 
mUially attracted If v,e are interested in making Io\e an mdclible part of 
our marriage, we must think in terms of the practical, down to-carth 
expressions we can give it Good intentions alone are not enough We all 
start out with vows concerning reject, honor, and obedience Our Jove 
will last as long as ue can do something constructive about our inten- 
tions Tlie self-control and understanding of a well adjusted person are 
of enormous help in this connection Short of this, we must try to be as 
realistic about love as possible Everything we can do to improve our daily 
relationship with our marital partner helps to improve our love The 
happier a man makes his wife, the more important does hjs happiness be 
come to her It is not uncommon for many people to hit a snag occasion- 
ally and find their love stramed in a manner they cannot easily define 
The more honest they have been with each other and the better they 
understand each other, the easier will it be for ihem to resolve their prob- 
lem People must know each other thoroughly to live together success- 
fully This docs not mean that a man will always be in agreement with 
his wife, but ratlier that he is interested in minimizing any hurt she may 
incur through denial, disagfcemcnt, or correction The most mature 
person loves well by loving consistently 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

J Summarize Fnmmes Srst five secueni as well aa you ean in & 
Single sentence 

2 Summarue Jus sixth ibrougb ctcvenlh sections as well as you can m a 
single sentence 

3 What are the chief elements that go to make up the over alt, mutual 
respect of which he speaks? {twdftb and thirteenth secuons) 

4 Describe the pnncipal clemenfs of emotional freedom” (fourteenth 
through cighleenth secuons) 

5 What are the principal eJemenis of sausfaclion from life as Fromme 
explains the terra? (nineteenth and twentieth sections) 

6 In Hhal ways are Frororoes secUon headings useful? What fetation 
ship do they have to his paragraph*? 

7 Show how Fromme s amcle makes use of antitheses like illusion 
and reality, immaturjly and malunty, romanuc and prosaic constraint 
and freedom 

8 Point out several instances in which he uses concrete itlustraUons or 
examples Would mare such ilJuslrations have improved the arucle or 
not? 

9 To what degree do you consider the article a unified whole? What 
elements help to make rt a unified whole, and what elements detract 
from Its unity? 
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FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you think it is unavoidable that a couple will begin mamage with a 

set of illusions about each other? What are some of the commonest 
illusions? - 

2 By what means can a couple try to achieve spontaneous agreement 
and cooperation? 

3 What are some of the new satisfactions that can arise when a 
couple has lived together for some time? 

4 Do you think it is likely that a couple will come to understand one 
another completely? In what respects do you think it is especial y 
difficult to achieve understanding of a husband or a wife? 

5 What are likely to be the chief difficulties encountered in an attempt 
to achieve complete honesty with a husband or a wife? 

6 What are likely to be the chief difficulties that anse on the path to 
emotional freedom and honesty'^ 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 How to avoid deceiviog yourself lo choosing a mate 

2 A happily mamed couple and how they achieved iheir happiness 

3 It s good to blow oft steam 

4 The qualities of character to look for in a husband (or wife) 

5 Don ts for marned couples 


DAVID R. MACE 

horn m Scollutid nt i907 ts notv a professor of Wuman Refflhoiw ol 
Drvw Vnioersily, be has wntien Marriage The Art of Lasting Love 
and Hebrew Marriage (Trom The Art of Lasting Love, by Vavid JL 

"Mace, Copytighi 1952 by Vavid JL Tiface reprinted by permission of 

Douhledtiy & CotiilJuiiy Inc ] 


Jhe Case /or Tl^arrta^e Counseling 

Tom and Ethel began their mamed life with the usual hopes and 
dreams As they looked into each other’s shining eyes it seemed impos- 
sible that anything could ever go wrong between them The great love 
that burned and glowed in their hearts seemed like an unquenchable 
fire 

Now that seems a memory of \cry long ago They have had good tunes 
together But Us no use pretending that alUis well Things just haven t 
turned out as they expected They have tried hard to stop the rot 
their efforts ha\c been unavailmg They know that little by little they 
arc drifting apart. They have acknowledged as much to one another 
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IS What should they do about 
should they go about jt? Have roar 
r7 

! questions is to see what couples 
generally do when they are in this predicament ind then to asl ourselves 
seriously, as friends of theirs, whether Tom and Ethel might fare better 
if tJicy were to pursue a different policy 
The first line adopted by any normal married couple m trouble is to 
attempt to straighten things out by themselves That is natural and, 
wjthm reason, it is good and right The great majonty of marnage ten- 
sions arc, m fact, resolved that way Tom and Ethel talk things out They 
achieve understanding They reach agreement The storm blows over 
They themselves become more mature people and their mamage is 
strengthened as a result of making this effort at mutual adjustment 
But sometimes conflicts arise which don t clear up so easily As Tom 
and Ethel have already discovered, there is a type of marital storm which 
stubbornly refuses to subside Yet ibey wrestle on They feel they must 
They have been taught that the relationship between husband and wife 
IS a peculiarly mtimate and pnvate one, and that when two people de 
Cldc to live together the way they manage to get along is essentially their 
own affair To admit failure and call m someone else would be a hurmh 
ating recognition of their incompetence Ho, no, they must battle their 
own way through 

As lime passes, however, the strain between Ethel and Tom increases 
They arc making no progress Things are getting worse rather than 
better Anxiety piles up, until finally one of them, unable to resist a con 
venicnt opportunity, spills it all out to some bosom friend or some sym 
pathetic relative Or it may be that the friend or relative suspects trouble 
and begins probing Whichever way it happens, it amounts to the same 
thmg The story is out Someone else knows A new phase has begun 
Naturally, that someone else feels responsible Let us suppose she is a 
woman friend To her the vital secret has been entrusted She must justify 
the confldvnce placed in her So she gets busy, adopts the role of mar- 
riage counselor, and embarks on a campaign to put things right Some 
limes she succeeds hfamages arc mended that way and stay mended 
But just as often the amateur counselor fails Naturally she doesnt 
readily admit defeat She struggles on as long as she can just as Tom 
and Ethel themselves did in the first place — before she is willing to con 
sider getting further advice But when at last she knows she is really 
beaten, she usually changes her policy and is as anxious to be nd of the 
responsibility as she was at first to assume it Or, just as likely Tom and 
Ethel realize tliat she is giving them no help, and one or the other of 
them turns m some new direction 


The urgent and important question 
Is It any good seeking he!p'> If so, how 
nage counselors really anything to offci 
The best way we can answer these 
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This process may go on for a long time I have 
put their affairs m the hands of a succession of would be help 
Lcs these worked mdependently Sometimes they coUaboratrf Ih^y 
tried this, they tried that As one amateur counselor grew “ 

task, there was always another, full of some new remedy, “ 

It Up Marriages have been known to survive this laceralmg proc 
make good But they have been the exception rather than the rule 

If by this time Tom and Ethel are not reconciled and restored to ea 
other, their marriage is m a pretty bad way The dish^ony ' 
them has probably passed over mto the chrome phase The clear si^ 
this IS that one or the other of them has lost mtercst, no longer ‘ 

mend the marriage, and therefore ceases to co^iperate Tom may oy 
now have retired into hunself and become aloof and cynical Ethel y 
have fled back to her mother Or either of them may have formed a ne 


emotional attachment outside the mamage 

All loo frequently it is not until this point that the qualified marria^ 
counselor is called in — and usually by the forlorn and despairing paring 
who now alone remains mterested m the possibihty of reconciliation 
distracted Tom or Ethel will appear on the counselor's doorstept 
unannounced, with a sorry talc of disaster, or will call up or send an 
urgent letter begging for an unmediate mterview 

Consider the counselor’s position For months — perhaps for 
this crisis has been steadily buildmg up At the time when Tom an 
Ethel were wresUmg with tt alone, the skilled insight of the mam^ 
expert could have enabled them to understand what was happening 
ncath the surface and guided them in handling it successfully While the 
well meaning but unqualified friends and relatives were doing their 
bungling best, more specialized knowledge could have utilized the di 
minishing will to co-operate and apphed it at the pomts where it was 
most likely to rekmdlc mutual love and iiusL But at the tune when these 
were real and promisuig possibilities the counselor was not allowed to 
mtcrvcnc His supenor knowledge and skill were permitted to come into 
operauon only when ignorance and mcompctence had mutilated the mar- 
riage almost beyond repair 

Even so, there arc mamages which at this late hour have been mended 
by patient and enlightened counseUng — plucked as it were from the very 
)aws of marital death But if m other cases the counselor has to record 
failure and Tom and Ethel end their dreaiy downward progress m the 
divorce court, who is to blamc*^ Not the counselor, surely Would it be 
fair to condemn a surgeon as mcompctcnl if the condition of his patients 
was well nigh mcurablc by the lime they came wiihm reach of his heahng 
knife'’ 

I beheve I have gi\cn a fairly accurate picture of what normally hap- 
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pens to people like Tom and Ethel when iheir mamage goes wrong It is 
u tragic and disturbing story Behind it lie facts which must be faced— 
facts which arc of vital importance to the happiness of thousands of nice 
) oung married people, facts upon which the security and stability of many 
homes depend 

Now let us go bacl. over Iho sloiy, examine Ihe implicalions of Ihe 
facts which It brings out, and see how Tom and Ethel could have done 
better By way of making the issue as clear as I possibly can, I want to 
make four assertions 


1 PROULCMS MAY ARISE ttf AHY MARRIAGE WHICH 
THE COUPLE CANNOT SOLVE OY THEMSELVES 
Every experienced counselor knows this Nevertheless, it is a 
truth whicli ordinary men and women arc very reluctant to admit Why? 

In the past, we are often reminded, people had to get along without 
mamage counselors In die mam, this is true But what is definitely not 
true is the supposed implication that m the past people had no marriage 
problems In fact, they bad plenty The difference between past and 
present lies not m the existence or non-existence of mantal disharmony 
it lies in the attitude adopted to such disharmony A change of attitude 
has taken place which has m effect completely altered the whole situation 
The Toms and Ethels of former gcnerauoos had their conibets But 
marriage for them was a final and binding commitment If they couldn t 
solve their problems, they just had to go on hvuig with them as best 
they could An unsatisfactory marnage was one of the hardships you had 
to put up with There was no way out 
Some people would like to see this slate of affairs restored It is better 
foe society as a whole, they say, that the unhappily mamed should shoulder 
their burdens so that the institution of the family may be preserved from 
disintegration Tlicre arc those for whom this is a matter of profound re- 
ligious conviction 

But the inescapable fact is that the Toms and Elhcb of today do not 
accept this view And it is with facts that we have to deal The possi- 
bility of going on living with an unresolved major conflict is, for the 
average modem couple, simply counted out This being so, only twxj 
altcmauvcs remain — solve the problem or end the marriage 

Faced with these alternatives, what arc people doing? On an appalling 
scale they are ending their marriages In the face of that situation, surely 
It IS unreasonable to assert (as people do who consider marriage counsel 
mg unnecessary) that they could solve their problems if they reaUy 
wanted so They do want to They try And they fad— just as they failed 
in the past The only difference is that then the world never knew that 
they had faded, because divorce wasnt a practical possifaihty There 
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have always been unhappy homes, but only m recent years have they 
revealed themselves by becommg broken homes 

The sooner we face this, the better Tom and Ethel can settle many o 
their differences— especially if they arc well prepared for marriage But 
the possibility always remams that one day they may find themselves up 
against something they can’t cope with by themselves And that may be, 
for them, the beginning of disaster — unless they can get help from 
outside 

2 FACED WITH SERIOUS MARITAL CONFLICT, MOST 
PEOPLE ARE DEEPLY AWARE OF THEIR NEED 
OF OUTSIDE HELP 

There is no more complete misconception than the idea that mar- 
riage counseling is thrusting at people something they don’t want On die 
contrary, it is offering them something they want desperately 

When Tom and Ethel hit serious trouble it isn’t long before they begin 
to yearn for sympathy and advice They can get neither of these thmgs 
from each other That is their dilemma Every tunc they try to talk 
things out the tension increases and the temperature rises They feel cut 
off from each other The old flow of mutual tenderness has dried up, and 
in Its place there is hot, prickly imtatios and resentment A terrible 
anxiety and loneliness assail them They thirst for friendship, for under- 
standing, for reassurance, as parched lands thirst for cooling, refreshing 
showers of ram 

The proof of this is that they almost always do try to get help Usually 
at first they seek guidance as to how the old love may be restored Later, 
after prolonged discouragements, they may seek mstead a new love to 
take Its place These two expedients look very different, and they may 
have very different results Ycl essentially they both arise from the same 
basic need — the need for love and understandmg A man who turns to 
another woman docs not necessarily want her more than he wants his 
wife He wants hei as a substitute because, as a result of the marital coU' 
fiict, the wife he knew and loved has become inaccessible to him and he 
cannot bear the cmouonal starvation any longer 

I believe it is very unportanl that wc should be willing to recognize 
this need for help as quite natural and to meet it competently before 
things have gone too far Nobody wants to see young lovers calling up a 
counseling agency every tunc they have a minor tiff Yet I would a thou- 
sand tunes rather go to that exueme than to the other, as wc do now The 
assumption that married people ought to be omniscient and omnipotent 
and that it is a terrible confession of inadequacy on their part to seek 
guidance m their difficulucs is costing us and them a ruinous price fr 
will be a great day when wc recognize that cancerous growths may ap* 
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pear m the mamase relatiotiship as «ell as m the human boJy and Uiat 
•“ ‘’*y “P'rt atlwce m the one case as m the 

other Tv .0 married people who muddle on in the face ot a problem nhich 
they both know has got them licked are neither noble nor strong minded 
They are just plain fools trampling on a healthy impulse which tells them 
that they need help They should swallow their pndc and seek that help 
without further delay ^ 

3. THE QUALIFIED COUNSELOR IS BETTER ABLE TO 
DEAL WITH A PROBLEM THAN THE WBLL- 
MEANING BUT INEXPERIENCED AMATEUR 
Obvious though this may seem to be, u is far from being recog- 
nized m practice. The average man would never think of doctoring his 
neighbor’s tooth or offering to represent him m a lawsuit But he will 
cheerfully and with great confidence embark upon the treatment of his 
nei^bor’s marital problems That, he considers, is something well wuhm 
hjs powers 

On the face of it, be seems to have a good deal of logic on bis side It 
could be argued that dentistry and the practice of law arc specialized 
functions ui a way m which marriage counseling is not It could be said 
that a relative or a neighbor would know Tom and Ethel better than a 
complete stranger and would therefore be better able to understand ihctr 
condicts There is truth in both of these statements But it is the kind of 
truth which is highly dangerous because it is only part of the truth, and 
the other part, being submerged, easily escapes notice 
1 do not deny that friends and rcbiivcs sometimes bring about com- 
plete and lasting reconciliation between estranged married couples Tor 
this reason I disagree with sonic of my professional colleagues in that I 
believe excellent work can be done by lay counselors who are carefully 
selected and suitably tramed But one brilliant success docs not make 
a counselor, any more than one swallow makes a summer Success which 
IS a lucky chance and not based on careful, accurate diagnosis and the 
application of the appropriate remedy is a very dangerous experience It 
results in false confidence, self deception, and a desire to achieve further 
successes A man or woman impelled by this kind of success into coun- 
seling will almost always in the end do more harm than good 
The truth is that marriage is a very complex relationship, and a mar- 
riage m trouble is usually poised on a knife edge from which it is fatally 
easy, by wrong handling, to hurl it straight to disaster Success in the 
responsible work of marriage counseling requires the delicate toucli of 
one who knows exactly what he is doing and whose insight comes from a 
thorough training in the art of accurate diagnosis Hil-or miss expcrimea- 
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tauon may do aU right for the mending of soap boxes It just isn t good 

enough for the mending of marriages about 

U you tell me there aren't nearly enough marriap couns 
who meet the requuements I have laid down, and ,!^allenge 

to do so are phony, I shall have to agree with you 
which society must face, and the sooner it is faced, 
doesn’t alter the fundamental truth of the principle for which I am 
tendmg-that whatever makeshift arrangements we have to be conttm 
With for the tunc being, ultimately the handling of mamage pr 
ought to be left to those who by temperament and training arc liue 
what IS undoubtedly one of the most delicate forms of social and pers 


4 EVEN THE SKILLED COUNSELOR MUST BE GIVEN 
A PROPER CH/\NCE BY HAVING MARRIAGE 
PROBLEMS BROUGHT TO HIM AT THE VERY 
BEGINNING 

As 1 have already tried to show, the trouble about so many 
teur counselors is that, far from helping the general situation, they arc 
actually making matters worse Despite their good intentions they 
mg remediable cases of manial disharmony mio chronic cases 
mg the skilled counselor beneath such a burden of these latter that 
has little freedom to do his real job 

At the risk of bemg considered coldly utilitarian, I want to say tna 
It is a waste of a skilled counselor’s lime to have to tackle chronic cas®s 
Before he can apply fais expert knowledge at all, he may ha\c to employ 
hours of tactful persuasion m order to get the discouraged and disi 
lusioned partner to be willing to co-operate Even so, the counselor may 
m the end find that the fellowship of the mamage has so far dismtegratc 
that all his efforts are unavailing. Yet m the tune given to strugghoS 
with that one advanced hopeless case he might have saved ten other 
marriages by prevenimg them from ever degeneratmg to the same pouiL 
Here is the deadlock which we must at all costs try to break So long 
as Tom and Ethel delay seeking help while precious tune is wasted and 
their conflicts grow steadily worse, so long as they consult amateurs at 
the stage when experts could save the situation, and turn to experts only 
when it IS past savmg, so long as amateurs apply theu: unskilled therapi^ 
to remediable conditions and thereby make them irremediable, instead 
of placmg them m competent bands without delay so long as this vicious 
circle goes on, we shall contmue to see marriages break which need not 
break. 

The alternative is simple and clear-cut If we would ail agree to recog 
mze the truth of the four sunple statements which I have set out abo\e, 
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and act on them, a change would at once begin to take place Mamed 
people would leam to seek help at a point where it would be compara- 
tively easy to clear up their conflicts and before they bad the chance to 
do deep and permanent harm to their relationship The mwpenenced, 
recognizing their hnuiations, would make it their business to direct 
couples to trained counselors The immediate result would no doubt be 
a temporary bottleneck whirfi tvould emphasize the dearth of competent, 
trained people in this field But once the need was recognized as urgent, 
steps would have to be taken to meet it If the public insists on having 
properly qualified marriage counselors and learns to make the right use 
of their services, their number will certainly increase, far demand always 
creates supply 

I have had many years of cxpencnce in marriage counselmg Gradu- 
ally, with iQcreasmg force, it has been home in upon me that m the 
field of human relations we are today in the same state of floundering 
confusion as was the field of physical hralth m the Middle Ages Igno- 
rance and misinformation, tchanecupon ' hunch” remedies, quackery and 
chicanery everywhere abound CoosequenUy well meaning men and 
women are finding themselves defeated and broken in their sincere and 
commendable efforts to find happiness together The total cost to the 
community, direct and mdirect, of disharmony in marriage must at the 
present time be quite appalling 

Yet much of that misery can be proved to be quite unnecessary and 
wickedly wasteful of the best elements in human h/e A small but resolute 
body of men and women, mfonoed and widely cxpencnced, has pioneered 
the way to a proved solution of most of the troubles which sped married 
life by blighting love and destroying comradeship To those who have 
seen what can be achieved by marriage counseling, at its best and given 
a proper chance, there is no possible doubt that the answer lies in our 
hands AH that is needed is to awaken the community from its deadly 
lethargy and skepticism and to provide for human relationships the 
equivalent of the services now being provided lo maintain the physical 
health of the community I do not mean to suggest that this will be an 
easy task But I do assert that it is a task which, given our present knowl- 
edge and insight and a proper pooling of our available material and 
spiritual resources, can positively be accomplished 
Fmally, this is everybody’s concern Old and young, rich and poor, 
privileged and unprivileged, we all have a stake m the happiness of the 
commumty’s homes Tom and Ethel are to be found, diffcA-ntly named 
but essentially the same people with the same problems, in every Ian 
beneath the sun The success of their mamage is ulumatcly as important 
to the health and happiness of the society to which they belong as it is to 
their own health and happiness You and I cannot affect mdiflcrcncc as 
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they strugsle to tad harmony and fulfillment m their shared life, for Tom 
might easily turn out to be your son— and Ethel might bo my daugh 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
t What, accordms to Dr Mate, is the usual sequence folloacd ubM a 
couple find that their mamage is in difficulties and begi 

2 What are the charactcnstics of what he calls the chronic phase 

disharmony m marriage? , 

3 In what respects do present day mantal difficulties i 

those of the past? .u , .t is 

4 On what grounds docs Dr Mace justify his position a 
proper and natural to seek help in mantal difficulties? 

5 \Vbal arc the argumente against con professional efforts to rep 

mamages? . ^ 

6 What are the arguments for consulung a raamage counselor early 

7 Compare \faccs paragraphs with those of the previous artiest ' 
and Marriage”) What differences in the approach and method o 
two waters account for the differences in paragraphing’ 

8 NVhat advanuges does Mace gam from invcnung the couple cam 

Tom and Ethel? , . 

9 What results does Mace say be hopes his article will produce 

your opinion what are his chances of success in these aims? 

10 The uUe phrase *The Case for Mamagc Counseling,” suggests tha 
perhaps the wnter intends to present a wholly one sided argument 
does a lawyer m court. What evidence can you adduce from ® 
article to show whether this is or is not true? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What reasons can you give to support the view that sometimes people 
m emotional ddficulues cannot find a way out themselves but mus 
have outside help? . 

2. What elements of the training and expenence of a profession 
counselor do you think make him especially qualified to deal wi 
cases m which a non professional would be likely to fail’ 

3 Do you think that, even with counseling, people can change their 
behavior enough to insure the permanent success of a mamage tna 
has come to the bank of failure? If so what kind of changes in them 
are necessary? 

4 Exactly what steps can people with mantal difficulUes take to o* 
brought into contact wilh a person qualified to help them — bow can 
they find out where to go for effecUve help? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 What I would do if 1 learned that the mamage of a fnend or relati'® 
was in danger of breaking up 

2. Avoiding the temptaUon to play doctor 
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Forgiveness Ley to famUy harmony * 

Dangers of amateur mamagc-counscljng. 


JOHN LEVY 

ii897 1938) wrote a sH^ptenenf lo Approaches to Personality W 
QarJincr ^lurphy iittj 7f letfrich Jfiisen 

BUTH MUNROE 

torn 1503 lidS written Teaching the IndiviJual She bjs coHjl/orme I 
tuiib John Tcoy on The Happy Family, jrom ubicb ihir article is re 
pruned by permissioa 0/ Jl/reJ J Xwop/, Jitc [Copynjbl 1938, by 
Jitilhvlfonroe] 


All Children Jdave T)tJficuUies 

A spoiled child IS one whose parents arc chicken hearted tn their 
attempts at discipline They go through the motions of punishing the 
child for mtsdemeanors, but (h«ry are afraid of their own hosuiities Their 
reproving behavior carries no convtctioa to the child \Vh3(e\er the child 
docs to annoy its parents, no matter how bothersome bis conduct is, he 
IS unable to alienate their atlccdons Even when admonished by adults, 
the child obtams no satisfying loss of love, only a vague threat of loss 
that disappears into the air os the punishing hand slows up progressively 
in coming closer to its destination Chastisement being so abortive, the 
child obtains only partial, if any, relief from (he guilt tensions accompanj* 
ing Its own inimical conduct He is by no means grateful to his parents for 
their ovcr-Icmcni atuiudc TTiis atutude keeps the child in a continual 
state of suspense about his own feelings and he resents being let off too 
lightly The parents’ excessive kindliness is the worst sort of punishment 
This treatment leaves the child a victim of his own tormenting emotions, 
unrelieved by the customary treatment parental loss of love Spoiled 
children very naturally cherish mcious resentments against parenu 
Tlicy arc furiously angiy with adults for their Icnteocy They daplay the 
most dangerous kind of temper Untrums toward the most docjc of 
parents One boy I know had a father who * Jet him get away vijih every- 
Ihmg” because he could not bring himself to say a harsh word 10 hu son 
Tlic boy’s mother had died ;ust aftCT^ the birth of the boy The faibcr 
poured his love for his wife into hi* attacbmeat for their chUX The boy 
at the age of twelve never had to doa task he disliked. I was present once 
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when his father ashed him to wash up for dinner The boy swore and 
cursed and went into a violent rage I heard about another 
when the boy blindly fired a gun and missed hitting his fatlicr only be- 
cause he was too wild to take careful aim Tins spoiled boy s actions arc 
by no means as irrational as they appear Fhe boy has been done m y 
adult clemency His hope of survival lies in doing somethmg to gel 
old man mad enough to bring out the father s secret antagonisms 'niis 
young chap is pitifully begging his father to mitigate hrs conflicts by a 
more Qggrcssivc attitude His swearing and cursing is a pathetic plea for 
punishment punishment to assuage the anxiety related to a sense o 
wrongdoing from which he very deeply suffers 

I remember as a young child very frequently hearing ray mother com- 
ment to me in a serious tone when I was doing something she did not 
like ‘ You re asking for it, young man Keep that up and you II get it 
Presumably I did keep ‘ that ’ up, since I have clear recollections of get 
ting “ii’ very often In my work with children I have come across many 
instances of youngsters actually asking their parents for a licking One 
mtcrcsting illustration of this request occurred in a family where the 
nine year-old son was under treatment for stuttering, itself a psycbologi' 
cal malady related to repressed loves and hales The mother and father 
were both very tender souls and the son was their only child One day 
the boy was discovered stealing money The mother tried to excuse the 
boy s behavior presumably he did not know the money belonged to 
someone else The boy would have none of this namby pamby way out 
‘ Sure I knew it was wrong to take the money Why don t you spank me 
for It? I dare you to ” This boy was asking for therapeutic punishment 
and havmg a difGcult time gettmg it 

It IS not at all unusual to come across children, as m this instance, en- 
gaging m juvenile delinquency of a grossly irrational kind They steal m 
a way that must get them caught while appearing to try their darnedest 
to get ahead of the adults One adolescent friend of mine went to elabo- 
rate lengths to cut telephone wires to prevent the bank communicating with 
his father about checks the young chap was forgmg He also arranged to 
be home to mtercept mail Naturally it was only a question of umc before 
his forgeries came to the father’s attention, with much relief to the boy 
Punishment of some sort was what he was after, although appeanng to 
dodge It. Another youngster made it a point of pd/enng only two-dollar 
bills from his mother’s purse He was very obviously using this device to 
put a mythical policeman on his own trail 

These three boys, and many many like them arc not truly delmquents 
Their delinquency is of a secondary character They arc prunanly seek- 
ing punishment by their antisocial activities This punishment is their 
mcdicme It relaxes them and temporarily clears up tbeir emotional con- 
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supatjon as a dose of castor od temporarily relieves the restlessness of 
physical tensions Delinquency jq these situations results from an urge to 
end the painful pressures arising from another source mthm theu- per- 
sonalities, from the unfortunate conflicts they experience uj tlicir personal 
relationships to the family Here ts (he ongin of their trouble These chil- 
dren have what they consider illicit desires of both tender and cruel 
nature toward other members of the family These desires, whcihcr posi- 
tive or negative, make them feel like enemies of society An enemy of 
society IS reformed by submitting to the primitive hostile impulses of the 
law These children give themselves up, as it were, to the authority of the 
family They try to arouse society or family against them by breaking ns 
rules in a flagrant, inescapable fashion They vun by liicir conduct to cut 
themselves oil from the love of parents and in tins way pay the penalty 
and get relief for unlawful urges toward their kin 
One of the most chatactcnsuc discoveries connected with die psychi- 
atric treatment of tlicse so-catted juvenile delinquents is this k’ery early 
in the course of therapy the delinquent activiiy — stealing, pmbling, tru- 
ancy, or lymg — frequenUy slips into the background It may not return 
until the child is again under strong emotional pressure In die light of 
our explanation of misdemeanors as punishment seeling strategy we cm 
understand why The child kicks up because he is very anxious about 
himself He IS worried about his feelings By his dclmqucnvies he is dra- 
matically attracting punishment ami relief from his anxiety or guilt In 
receiving treatment from a psychiatnsi the child is getting what be has 
been “asking for " He no longer needs to steal to get his medicine He en- 
courages psychiatric treatment as a sort of punishment. This is became 
the parents, too, look upon ircaimcnl as a punishment for the child They 
have already threatened to take the youngster to a doctor if he docs not 
behave himself It is quite characteristic of adulU to bnng children to the 
clinic for a good * talking to" by the doctor One child, nine years old, 
turned up at the hospital because his faihcr could not manage him He 
was much less anxious dian his father, however, and therefore felt less 
the need of therapy He became very irate in the doctor s oJIicc After 
stamping around for a bit, he made for the door, wiling out "Why don t 
you treat dad? He necvhi talking to more ihan / do 

Another charactcnstic experience that psychulnsts working with chil- 
dren or adults go through is the discovery dul aU paiicnU. irrespective of 
age, consider ilicrascivcs the worst of all sinners Tficy arc sure that their 
conduct and thoughts have never been matched for VKiouvnm and 
meanness They are afmid to tell even a psychiatrist whom 
picked out as tolerant and undersondmg bow contemptible they thmk 
they arc Each patient believes himself a unujuc spew men of moral 
turpitude A man of forty suddenly stops talking during i„e counc of a 
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fifty-mmute interview and very obviously appears in distress He sighs, 
moistens his lips, and finally asks for a glass o£ water. "Doctor,” he says, 
"I can’t go on Not even Freud has listened to anything as bad as Im 
going to tell you ” The doctor reassures him that as a psychiatrist he does 
not evaluate behavior as good or bad, but only as human And that in 
ten or more years of practice he has become well*njgh shock-proof Em- 
boldened by the therapist’s encouraging and friendly attitude, the paUent 
contmues "Doctor, I want to tell you about a dream I had last night It 
was about you You were dressed up like a swine and I was throwing 
little shmy white seeds to you ” Not even a knowledge of the Bible is 
needed to help our understanding of this little fable What is less obvious 
perhaps is the relationship between the interpretation of the dream and 
the man’s honest distress He feels himself a miserable wretch because 
he thinks only the worst kind of mgratc would call a kmdly doctor a 
swme and appraise a helpful conference as equivalent to "castmg pearls 
It takes much reassurance from the therapist before a patient can accept 
the fact that all patients behave the same way 

Any child, like any adult, suffers too from believing his naughtiness 
outstrips all his companions’ Every child knows that he is naughtier than 
every other child Children, however, have to endure the additional 
anguish aroused by comparing themselves with grown-ups Adults have 
somehow been successful m leaving with children the unpression that chil- 
dren have only faults, defects, and vices, grown-ups have only virtues 
Children torture themselves with the thought that their parents never do 
anything wrong, they, as children, never do anything right A mother ex* 
plamcd to her nine-year old son one day that she had been scolded by a 
tradesman for not being home to receive an order of fruit She had im- 
pressed upon the fruiterer the importance of having her purchase at the 
house m time for supper He had made a special concession and delivered 
It m person No one was home to receive him The boy was much m- 
tngued by the story and insisted upon her repeating it He then made the 
very revealing comment "Do adults get scolded loo? Am I not the only 
one who is bad?” 

It will be easy for the reader to tie up for himself the adult’s and the 
child’s exaggerated sense of wrongdoing, inadequacy, and mferiority with 
a need for punishment I am going to leave him to do that But he wUI 
probably want to accompany me while I talk about another aspect of the 
problem — the need for affection Human beings — men, women, doctors, 
psychologists, lawyers, and postmen, girls and boys — are just as much 
interested m obtainmg affection as they arc in obtaming punishment 
They can never secure enough love and tenderness, no matter how much 
they arc already reccivmg They are like the little boy who begs for a 
candy. He is very gratified for the permission he has obtamed to "go 
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the bottle of sour baUs ' When he has the boitfe m front of him he puts 
on a wistful face and says ‘ Couldn’t I have two just this time’ ’ If per- 
mission IS given to take two, he steps up his bargain to three The need 
for love and affection is universal, and the more love we have, the marc 
wewant 


To obtain more and more affection we have to resort to various strat- 
agems Children resort to misbehavior for the purpose of receiving af- 
fection just as much as for the purpose of being punished Adults cannot 
help symipathizing with children's weaknesses Children can by misbe- 
havior exploit their parents The stronger the impression of worthlessness 
they can give, the more affection they receive Parents have to feel sorry 
for joungsters who always get mto trouble, no matter how much punish- 
ment IS handed out at the same time Christianity, which looks upon us 
all as little children, expressed this doctrine very well when it made Mary 
Magdalene one of Christ s most commendable charges The extent of 
her unworthincss increased her need for the Saviors love and affection 
VVe are all Christians in that as soon as we feel sorry for anybody we have 
to show him affection Children are experts in making us unhappy and 
therefore affectionate toward them Misbehavior— -lying, stealing, lazi- 
ness, backwardness, temper tantrums — pulls at our heart-strings as much 
a« Jt raises anger and blood pressure. 

One important way in which children obtain human sympathy is 
through neurotic sickness They have learned m the course of the usual 
childhood diseases— chicken pox, measles, colds, and tonsilitis — that 
they receive at such tunes an extra large pomon of loving care They 
have learned too that when (hey arc sick they arc the only child m the 
home, no matter how many brothers and sisters they may have All the 
affection that was previously divided among all the members of the 
family becomes their very own The other children are temporarily for- 
gotten The sicker the child, the greater our affection for it These pnu 
cjplcs underlie the development of psychological illness 

Many children suffer from voroiUng, headaches, other aches and pains 
which are as real as the pain and the vomiUng caused by appendicitis 
Tliey have not appendiciUs, however, not Imve they eye trouble, or indi 
gestion, or a tumor, or anairaia, or (oxamia, or any physical ailment 
responsible for iheir plight They ate suffering— truly suffering— from an 
urge for more and more affection, and using the most accurate method 
they know to get it Their sickness is not the vomiting or the dianhcea 
or the constipation or the stomachache That is only a symptom of it 
Their sickness consists in an msahable appetite all children have for 
love lUness, psychological or physical, is a United States Government 
gold bond which can be cashed m for affection in any family 

It IS very easy for the psychiauist to dip mto his practice and pick out 
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materal illustrating this relationship between a ehild’s urge to obuin 
more and more love and the presentation o! physical symptoms lihe 
those that occur m organic diseases Fever, pain, swelling, rcstnction of 
movements, discoloration, rapid pulse, rapid breathing, incontinence, 
local lendemess, can be part of an emotional affliction About forty per 
cent of the work, the psychiatrist docs with children is concerned with the 
treatment of just such illnesses One of the more frequent types of difficul- 
ties that turn up in both clmic and pnvate office is the chdd who blinks 
and IS unable to stop He usually has a pair of glasses m his pocket, but 
he seldom wears them Sometimes the blinking has been preceded by a 
bobbmg movement of the head or a twisting of the neck Parents, as well 
as the child, have had a trying time with this condition They have usually 
tried cverythmg to help the jouogster ignormg it, bribes, scolding, rest, 
school leave, medicines, glasses, country air, osteopathy, fever therapy 
Doctors call these involuntary movements of different parts of the body 
tics Occasionally we make a mistake and call the condition chorea or St 
Vitus’s dance This error, easy enou^ to make, is more likely to creep ifl 
when the child has multiple tics— that is, restless, uncontrollable move- 
ments of different parts of the body at the same time Ties arc a valuable 
part of a child s armamentation for obtaining more affection The obvious 
explicit quality of the disability gives it psychological value It cannot be 
Ignored It plays on human emotions like a Chopin nocturne or the 
story of Oliver Twist A “shaking” child is sendmg out duiress signals in 
universal code No one, parents least of all, can ignore them 

At this point I should like to make one thing extremely clear Parents 
are not responsible for their children’s endless demands for affection or 
the methods employed to obtain it The behavior children use to squeeze 
the very last drop of love from adults does not mean the young people 
have been emotionally starved and have to resort to extreme measures to 

getatlcntion On the contrary Ilis justas customary to find thisaffecuon- 

seekmg conduct among children who have been saturated with love as 
among children who appear to have been denied it Children demand more 
and more love no matter how much or how little they have been receiv- 
ing Those receivmg little naturally want more, those receiving much 
equally naturally want most Parents’ sentiments and altitudes, their 
likes, dislikes, and preferences for different members of the household, 
seem to have little effect on ibis fundamental need for an increasing 
amount of love Any guilt feelmgs parents may have for what they believe 
IS their own lack of responsiveness and generosity toward children are 
unnecessary No amount of themselves placed at the service of their 
children is ever completely saUsfymg to the joungsters An appetite for 
affection gets bigger and bigger the more it is fed 

A mother 1 know has dedicated her life and her love to nursing a 
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nine-year old girl Iraublcd by a chrome heart disease The hide girl has 
to stay m bed The molher has practically renounced her own personal 
We lo be at her daughter's heel and call To help her daughter she has 
given up her friends, her recreation, and even companionship with her 
husband Whenever the child s health improves a little and the tired lady 
attempts to gel relief by going to a movie with her husband, the girl ob- 
jects to her molher leaving the house She makes a fuss and a scene 
which give visitors the impression that her mother is a homd person who 
neglects a sick child If the mother goes out m spite of the child s oppo- 
sition. the girl immediately has a relapse The mother, I am sure, blames 
herself for the child s set back and vows never to go out again An in 
teresting aspect of this pathetic situation is the young girls attitude 
toward her mother’s unending sacrifices One of the girls strongest 
wishes IS to go away to boarding school, where, she says, ‘ I can get 
away from my family ” What price parental sacrifices? 

To recapitulate Children reach out to parents for affcciion They 
also reach out as eagerly for punishment Both emotions seem to be as 
necessary to them as liquid is with solid food, as bread and water 
Children deprived of affection feci as cheated as children depmed of 
parental aggression Full juveade sattsfacuan demands a heavy meal of 
both ingredients If a child is not being bossed enough sbe feels as ray 
wife did as a child She was sure she was unloved because, as she told 
her mother one day, ”Vou never scold me about doing my homework 
the way Louises mother bawls her out” The fact that the very bnght 
young lady was the head of her class made no difference to her need for 
pumsliment Children are equally certain their parents do not love them 
when affectionately allowed to do as they like My wife received further 
corroboration of her unwanted status when her molher permitted her lo 
enjoy herself in the school playground playmg jacks for an hour instead 
of returning home immediately after school like other girls on the same 
block The fact that the young lady enjoyed endless saiisfacuon from 
developing into the local jacks champion as a result of her mother s 
leniency and tolerance could uot sUfic her resentment and an urge for 
unlimited love She was convmced that if her molher had loNcd her 
more deeply, no dallying around the school would have been permitted 
I have seen so many children complain about parents who arc too 
strict and so many complain about parents who arc not strict enough 
that I have been forced lo accept as a psychiatnsl and a parent this very 
comforting conclusion for child training It really docs not make very 
much difference what rules wc foUow in bringing up our joungsters 
Children need both love and aggression trom parents No matter bow 
we seem to govern our own behavior, no matter how w-c appear to 
reach out toward the children, children succeed in getting from us boih 
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these satisfactions m one way or another We may disguise our feeling 
from ourselves as much as we like In so far as the child is concerned, 
there is no such disguise We may think we are covering up our lo\c or 
our hate from ourselves and the youngsters and arc behaving very ra- 
tionally and mteUigently We arc nevertheless feeding the child these 
mo necessary emotions m some fashion These arc the vital foods all 
children live on And they have their own indubitable methods of getting 
them Denied tenderness or aggression m one direction, they break 
through successfully in another to gel what they want Their needs base 
the strength of fast Bowing water Parental attitudes arc like a poorly 
constructed dam trymg to hold back this force This being the nature of 
the parent-child relationship, one can repeat it does not make very 
much difference what rules wc follow m bringing up our children Chil- 
dren are going to manipulate the relationship to get the kind of saUsfac- 
tion they need to hve on, whatever wc do Some plants can in their 
growth spht huge rocks, other plants grow through houses to reach 
water The abihty of children to oblam their parents’ good or ill will is 
justaspovverful, no matter how we adults try to prevent it 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 \Vhai do the author* belte>e »s responsible for the spoiled child’ 
Oesenbe the reasoning which leads them to this conclusion 

2. What sort of •‘sirdiagcms” arc children likely to use to make 
pareais show them both bosuhty and affection? 

3 Why should parents not feel guiliy for supposed deficicnaes in re 
sponsivcness and generosity toward their children? 

4 What 1 * the chief recoounendatioo of the authors'’ What are tiie 
pnnapal steps by which they lead up lo this recommendaUon? 

5 Point out the place at which the authors make the transiUon fro® 
comments on the child s need for punishment to comments on the 
child s need for affection. Explain bow they manage the transition. 

6 Point out the place at which the authors begin their final summary 
Do they merely repc^st, in the summary points they have already 
made or do they go on to reach conclusions not staled earlier m 
the article? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 1$ the conclusion of the article as a whole simply that parents can do 
nothing to help their children lead happy, well adjusted Uses'' U oot, 
what do you Ihmk parents can do? 

2. If in one way or another a child u going to get satisfaction of bolh his 
need to be loved and h» need to be punuhed, arc some wa>s better 
than others ta which parents can help him to achieve the fulfill^®®* 
of these needs'' If so what are some of the bcUcr ways? 
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3. Do you think the autbCHS are correct in saying that a chiJJ 
punishment? Is it possAle that they misjaheJ as a need for 
mcnt what is really basically an ttpressioa of a need for : 
there any evidence m the article to suggest that this may 
proper interpretation? 

TOPICS FOR ^VR1TING 

1. The worst child I ever saw. 

2. Never spank a child except m anger. 

3. Psychiatry for children IS silly. 

4. Psychiatry for children is good. 

5. Fm glad f was punished. 


“needs" 
punish- 
love? Is 
be the 
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Chapter thirteen 




Jntroduction 


The concept of maturity has recently received much attention 
It IS by no means a new idea, but the rapid modern exploration of (he 
mind and the emotions, the new techniques of curing psychic ills, 
and the advance of sociological thought have all helped direct attention 
to a quality called "maturity/' and have suggested to many thinking 
people the need for defining the concept much more fully than m the 
past The articles in this section represent three different approaches to 
a fully developed and useful modem dcfinttion of the concept 
The writer of the first selection, ‘ Catena of Maturity," is Professor 
Harry Overstreet, who has for many years been interested m philoso- 
phy, psychology, and the area m which these two fields intersect 
His book 7be 2taiure ^fiud is a systematic ircaimcnt of the concept of 
maturity, which he bases largely on the findings of modem psjchology 
The article repnnted here, a chapter from his book, shoves the 
clarity of organization v-e expect from a ucll trained mind His subject 
IS "the linkage theory of maturity " In explaining it he takes up six 
' linkages with life" which people must establish m order to become 
mature 

Though Professor Ovcrstreci’s dcfimtion has a certain completeness, 
maturity may be defined m other ways No one person can cover the 
whole subject, because the very concept is ever in ihc process of being 
forged As men of vanous kinds of training and experience contribute 
to the analysis, each from his ovmi point of view, the concept become* 
more clearly defined 

Georg Brochmann, a Norwegian engineer who is also a wncer, con- 
tributes the article ' Maturity 'from an interesting book called Jhimu/i 
iJy mid Jhfjpwess, which he wrote in secret during the time of the 
Nazi rule in Non* ay as hw positiv c answer to the Nazi philosophy 
Brochmann's remarks on maiuniy arc dchhcralcly rather conversa- 
tional and unsystematic, he wnics m a spccuIaUvc favhion, thinking out 
the problem by letting one idea lead to the next He Is mamly con 
cemed with the later j cars of hfc, and rather than striving for onginata> 
he draws most of hi* ideas from the wisdom of the past. Yet in doing so 
he manages to achieve a certain disuncmcncss and flavor of his own. 
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The third point of view is that of a psychiatnst, Dr Edward A 
Strecker In "Their Mothers' Sons” which first appeared m his book 
of the same title, Dr Strecker points to "momism” as one of the most 
important causes of the failure to develop and become mature The 
term, coined by Philip Wylie some years ago, is applied to the behavior 
of the “mom” — the mother \vho blights her children's lives by overpro- 
tecting them, binding them to her apron-stnngs so tightly that they 
sometimes remain immature and unhappy throughout their lives 
Dr Strecker was a consultant to the Army and Navy during the last 
war, and became deeply concerned at seeing psychic instability cause 
such a large proportion of rejections and dismissals from military serv- 
ice some three million out of a total of fifteen million men His ex- 
penence with the services led him to suspect “momism” as the chief 
cause of the failure to reach true maturity, and he wrote Jheir IMothers 
Sons shortly after the war to call attention to the problem 
Reading the three selections carefully will give one some understand- 
ing of the concept of matunty as it is being developed at present, and 
will suggest numerous ways in which one can guide his own behavior 
m the direction of that healthy state 
The other sections of this book which have the closest connections 
with this section on matunty are “Courtship, Mamage, and the Fam- 
ily” and “Emotional Health and Good Personal Relations " A survey 
of the articles in all three sertions will suggest the great importance m 
modern life of the branch of medicine practiced by psychiatnsts — doc- 
tors who might be called “physicians of the emotions ” 
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Criteria of ^Maturity 

I 

TTie most dangerous members of our society are those grownups 
whose powers of mfluence arc adult but whose motives and responses 
arc infantile The adult has certain kinds of power denied (o the infant 
He has physical strength If he still bits out at life with the anger of a 
frustrated infant, he can work more destruction and inflict more pain 
than would be possible to the person physically immature In the second 
place, he lus authority over someone he is parent, teacher, emp)o>cr, 
foreman, officer of a club, public official, or perhaps simply a member 
of a majority group that is permitted to keep members of a minority 
group “m their place” Few adults are without authority over an>one 
The adult, therefore, whose emotional linkages with life arc still un- 
developed has a greater power to make other people miserable than has 
the child In the third place, the adult has a vastly increased opporiunuy 
to add artificial to natural power through such devices as ownership and 
membership He can drive a car and use its strength as his own, he can 
join an orgamzation and use the influence of numerous others to press a 
cause he could not effectively press alone If his linkages of knowledge 
and feeling are still as few and tenuous as those that fit the power-status 
of a five-year-old or even a ten-year-o/d, he can do harm bejond 
measure. 

Discussing the reason why our buman affairs arc so fearfully out of 
jomt, and appljing to the problem his psychiatric experience, G B. 
Chisholm has said, ‘So far m the history of the world there have never 
been enough mature people in the nght places” Never jet, m short, 
have enough people come to then adulthood — and to adulthood s powers 
and prerogatives — with such sound linkages between them and their 
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^^orId that what they choose to do U for their own and the common go<^. 

Briefly, then, v.e must explore some of the basic linkages vriin e 
that an individual must progressively establish if he is not merely to 
grow into adulthood but to become mature. 

2 

The human being is born ignorant. His body, to be sure, has 
certain kinds of “knowledge” that belong to it by nature. Even the 
newborn infant “knows,” for example, how to make the sucking motions 
that enable it to take in food for survival. But in all super-instinctual 
matters the ignorance of that newborn infant is total. His world has, so 
far, told him virtually nothing about itself. He is ignorant not only of 
such specific cultural skills as reading, writing, and arithmetic — through 
which there may later be opened up to him well-nigh incredible vistas 
but of even his own survival needs. He can register discomfort, but he 
cannot be said to know that he is uncomfortable because his blanket 
has slipped aside and left him cold. He b at the total-ignorance level oj o 
hie in which the kno\iledge potential b enormous. 

He will never know all that he theoretically could know: it is part of 
our mortal fate that we die with powers yet unexpended. But he will not 
survive even his infancy unless he establishes some sort of knoyrledge 
linkage with his world. He will not mature psychologically unless that 
linkage is strong, and keeps growing stronger. 

It would be folly for us to attempt to enumerate all the specific kinds 
of knowledge that a human being should acquire in order to rate as 
mature. One man of forty may know how to prune an orchard — and in 
that direction may act maturely through that knowledge. Another may 
know the ways of the stars in their courses; or bow to treat the diseases 
of the human body; or how to load a truck so that there will be, in 
transit, no dangerous shifting of that load. 

Of two men who walk side by side along a country lane only one m^y 
know the names and natures of the plants and trees they see; yet we will 
not on that account call the other man immature. We will not call him 
immature unless his altitude toward such knowledge brands him so. If 
his life work is such that he should, for effectiveness, know the names 
and natures of those plants and trees, but if he has chosen to bluff m* 
stead of to leam, then we can call him immature. We can call him so if 
he pretends to knowledge he does not possess. We can call him so, if» 
lackmg a certain type of knowledge, he self-defensively holds that it is 
not worth possessing- We can call him so if this specific ignorance is 
but one expression of a kind of total obtuseness — a general indifference 
to the w orld he inhabits. 

It is not, in brief, the mastery of this or that fact that marks a person 
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as mature in hjs knowledge relationship It is, rather, his attitude tou-ard 
J^nowing and the tie>up that exists between his knowledge and his 
situation 


If a person has no interest in any kind of knowledge except the sort 
that, insures hvs animal survival, be is immature He is leaving unde- 
veloped whole areas of potentiality peculiar to his species He is, more- 
over, almost guaranteeing that in many situations peculiarly human he 
will see too Ultle and know too little to be wise and just m bis responses 

If, again, a person, through his adult strength and status, exerts in- 
fluence that calls for a certain kind of knowledge, and if he makes no 
effort to gam that knowledge, be is immature In our culture, the adult 
IS allowed to exert an influeocc upon his society through casting his 
ballot If be makes no progressive effort to Jeara what is at stake in vari- 
ous issues before he throws the weight of his opinion and his vote on one 
side or another, he is immature He is pcnmlting his adult power to go 
unmatched by adult knowledge 

If, finally, a person lakes it for gtanlcd that his present store of knowl- 
edge IS sufficient for the restof hts life, he is immature Not only will his 
responses to new situations be inadequate but bis mmd will develop 
rigidities of dogma and false pride that will make it into an unchanging 
anomaly m a changing world In this respect, the unlettered farmer who 
does things as his father did them and has no use for ‘ schoolbook agri- 
culture” is neither more nor less immature ui bis attitude toward Icam- 
mg than is the classical scholar who has not changed an idea or a witti- 


cism through a generation of teaching 
Here, then, is one kind of linkage that the human being must progres- 
sively build with his world if he is to grow into mental, emotional, and 
social maturity Where a person fads to build, and to go on building, the 
knowledge linkage, it may be, as Thorndike pointed out, partly for rea- 
sons within himself and partly for reasons outside himself If a certain 
adult, for example, was once a child whose c\ccy show of interest in 
learning was squelched — perhaps by a father who taunted him with 
trying to rise above his family, or by a "religious’ mother for whom edu- 
cation was synonymous with worldly pride, or by playmates who called 
him ‘ teacher s pet and shut him out of their games that adult may 
well have wiihm himself deep emotional reasons for leaving books ^onc 
He may still, m his unconscious, be figbtmg out one of the major batucs 
of his childhood, and he may be scitlmg die issue as he finally tried to 
settle It m childhood— by adopung the standards of those around him in 
order to wm a sense of belonging Another adult who shows a smibe 
lack of interest in learning may no! luve faecii ital parncular problem 
Bui all bii life he has talcn lor smntca ihc dogmas and rule of thumb 
practices of Im family and ncighlxitliood He »cnl ihrough as much 
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schooling as the other chJdren of his group, with as ^ 

schooling and as htdc comprehension of it as the rest of tte 
He has all his life, heard the same pohtical, economic, and r g 
plaumdes pronounced as ultimate truth-and to his ears 
fortably good This individual, m brief, has, for reasons outside 
reasons mherent m Ihe mores-faded m his mental and 
mg He meets adult situations— and therefore exerts his adult streng 
with practically the same informauon and attitudes that he had w 
was Leting childhood situations with chddhood strength Where n 
facts have been thrust upon his reluctant consciousness, he has quicxiy 
robbed them of their irritatmg quahty by wrapping them u^p m a pia 
tude and denymg them any authority over his behavior The 
ties of this person are as warped and wasted as are those of the pers 
who has stopped learning for reasons inside himself, though his u 
conscious may be less scarred by battle Both of these mdividuals an 
their counterparts arc legion — arc immature m their adulthood, for c/ 
have cut short their maturmg process and not tried to match increase 
powers with increased knowledge of what is at stake 


3 

The human being is born irresponsible He did not choose to en* 
ter the human scene, and for a long time after bis entrance he is helpless o 
do much about it Yet if we hear a grown man justify his lack of respon* 
sible participation in that scene by saymg that, after all, be didn’t ask to 
be bom, we can set him down as immature For one of the strong ties 
that must progressively Imk the mdividual to his world is that of respon 
sibihty, resentment against that fact, or inability to realize it m action, 
mdicates a stoppage m psychological growth 

At the outset, there is nolhmg that the helpless infant can do for itseU 
or for anyone ebe Therefore it has a valid claim upon the attention o 
those who have brought it mto being In a very real sense, the world 
owes It a hvmg 

Not many years pass, however, l^fore the helpless infant grows into a 
child progressively capable of self help and of help to others It enters, 
m brief, upon the responsibility Ufc of man there are thmgs that it can 
do, there are things, therefore, that other people have a right to expect it 
to do as Its share of the common enterprise The toddler that fumblmgly 
begins to leam bow to dress itself is m Irammg for emotional and social 
maturity So is the growmg boy who learns to go to the store on an 
errand and brmg home what he went for So is the adolescent who, dnv- 
ing the family car, shows due respect for speed limits and for the hour 
when he has agreed to return home So, also, is the child or adolescent 
who learns to stand out against the gang m behalf of a helpless animal or 
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Ml absent tod who is being -laUn apart " So, often-dioash parents 
may be reluctant to admit it— is the adolescent who tries out his own 
mind and his oiyo budding idealism by refusing meek conformity to the 
world as it is and to ihe standards and raHonalizatians that his familv and 
community take for granted Mature responsibility involves both a 
willing participation in ilie chores of life and a creative participation m 
the bettering of life Year by year, as helplessness turns into strength, the 
sound human being lakes on a responsibility commensurate with his 
powere 


The responsibility linkage with life takes on matunty to the extent that 
three conditions are being progressively fulfilled In the first place, the 
individual has to learn to accept bis human role When an adult pettishly 
protests that he didn’t ask to be born, he overlooks the simple fact that 
nobody else did cither Those whose services he commands bad as little 
to say about being bom as he himself bad By his standard, therefore 
they hav’c as much right as he to ask that the world wait upon them — the 
only hitch being that the people upon whom the world would have to 
depend arc also people who did not ask to be bom To mature, m brief, 
IS progressively to accept the fact that the human cxpenence » a shared 
experience, the human predicament, a shared predicament A person re 
mams unmaturc, whatever (ns age, as long as he thinks of himself as an 
exception to the human race 

The second condition of maturity involves tbc development of a sense 
of function No one is mature except to the extent that there is work he 
accepts as hzs own, that he performs with a fair degree of expertness, and 
from which be draws a sense of significance By this standard, a woman 
IS immature v£ she wants all the advantages of marriage but resents the 
work she has to do to keep a home in running order and to bring up a 
family Similarly, a man is immature if he regards the support of a family 
as a kind of trap in which he, an unsuspccUng male, has somehow been 
caught Again, the person who cannot settle down — who remains a vo 
cational drifter, or the person who wants the prestige of a certain type of 
work but resents the routines that go with it, are immature m their sense 
of function 

The third condition of maturity involves the development of funcUon 
habits A child docs not yet know how to work out spheres of orderlmess, 
he has as yet no accurate sense of time, he has no capacity to think 
through a complicated plan and to relate cause and effect so ihai he can 
predict what the results of his action will be, his attenuon span is too 
brief to enable him to have constancy of purpose In a very real sense, 

"A boy s wiU IS the wind s will ” Unfortunately, however, a good many 
grownups, without any such legitimate reason, are as veering and un- 


stable as children 
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Some of these adults can best be dcscnbcd as distracted, the classic 
parody of them being the White Queen m Through the Looking Class a 
poor bedazed woman, always on the run, whose hair refused to hold its 
pins, whose shawl would not stay straight because it was “out of temper, 
and whose words, like the mmd behmd them, went m all directions at once 
and arrived nowhere Such people know that life is out of hand, they are 
forever frantic with their efforts to master it, but the thmgs they do are 
never serenely part of an over all plan 

Other adults who lack the habits with which to carry on a mature func- 
tion can be desenbed as bumbling They expend enough energy, patience, 
and good intention, but they seem so to lack a sense of cause and effect 
that they are always miserably discovering that they have done the wrong 
thing Yet others are self excusing Though they may habitually be late 
for their appomtments, for example, there is always a slow clock to 
blame, or a traffic congestion, or a friend who would keep them talking 
Others are self dramatizing They enjoy the image of themselves as un 
conventional, as showing a certam touch of genius m their difference 
from the common run of men 

The journey from irresponsibility to rcsponsibihty is full of hazards 
Every individual first encounters his problems of security and personal 
significance while he is still a helpless mfant His first efforts to get what 
he wants are made long before be enjoys either mdependence or com 
petence They are, therefore, directed at getting other people to give bnn 
what he wants Thus, at the most vulnerable time of his life, be faces a 
double danger of consolidating habits of ‘successful ’ dependence upon 
others, so that he never finds a sufficient mouve for growmg mto mature 
responsibility, or of experiencing so much fnistrauon that his natural 
drive toward mdependence is replaced either by a submissive acceptance 
of whatever happens or by an aggressive resistance 

We now know that many irresponsible adult behaviors stem from 
causes other than their apparent causes The person who is never on 
lime, for example, even though he consciously tries for punctuality, 
be expressmg an unconscious resentment earned over from childhood 
resentment, perhaps, agamst stringent rules of mceness and orderliness 
that set hun apart from his playmates and won him the label of sissy 'The 
bumbhng person who seems pitifully to fad, and fad again, m spite of 
honest effort, may unconsciously want to fad — ^because failure allows 
him to remam m some measure dependent 

Man, m bnef, does not grow automatically from dependence to inde- 
pendence, helplessness to competence, irresponsibility to responsibility 
But the Imkagc with life brought about by such growth is indispensable 
to maturity 
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4 

The human hems « born inarticulate. In a peculiar sense he js 
bom alone- As he matures, be wiU build word linkages between himself 
and his world 

.1, to lidfe the language of the people around 

wem Yet few of them conlmue their verbal maturing throughout life 

Few of them, m adulthood, are so able to say what tficy want to say 

witlj confidence, precision, beauty, and a sensitive awareness of what is 
filtmg in the situation — that the communicative experience holds more 
of success liian of failure In no area of our maturing, in fact, is arrested 
development more common than m the area of communication It is so 
common that it is not even noticed, it is taken for granted as natural The 
person who is mature in his communicative powers is noted as an excep- 
tion to the rule The person who is immature — halting, clumsy, obscure, 
ramblmg, dull, platitudinous, insensitive — is the rule 

Here, once more, we must look to die environment of the mfant and 
the growing child for the causes Three factors seem largely to account 
for arrested development in the area of speech 
The first factor is a simple one unless some unusual mfluence enters 
to change the pattern, most children grow up talking as the adults 
around them talk If the speech they hear from their first moment of 
consciousness is undistinguished and banal, their own is likely to become 
so If the speech they hear is fretful with initation and self pity, or is an 
instrument of malice, or is loaded with dogmatism and prejudice, their 
awn is likely to be so hfediocnty is marvelously iransmusiWe by con 
tagion, and never more so than in the area of speech 
The second factor involves the child s first efforts to communicate and 
the reception accorded those efforts The small human being who tries, 
desperately sometimes, to communicate a need through pre language 
sounds or through half formed words cannot be expected to realize that 
the people whom he is trying to reach cannot catch his meaning that even 
with the best of intentions, they have to guess, and that often they will 
guess wrong Every person, it seems safe to say, experiences a good 
many angers and frustrations in the area of speech before he escapes the 
initial inarticulateness to which he is bora Where the environment is 
one of unmistakable love, these angers and frustrations may have small 
lasting consequence But where the environment « one of indifference, 
impatience, or actual hostility, they may become part of a pervasive, un 

conscious insecurity, and expectation of fiulurc 

Even after the child has grown into a fair articulateness, his efforts to 
communicate may be so received that the process of his verbal matmng 
IS discouraged and brought to an eventual haU This may happen if he is 
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teased and taunted for the way he talks, or if he is constantly out-talked 
by big-voiced adults and older brothers and sisters; or if the people 
around hrni are habitually too busy or self-absorbed to give bun more 
than an absent-minded flick of attenUon, so that he repeatedly finds hun- 
self talkmg m a psychological vacuum, or if the private feehngs he has 
confided are made public as something to laugh about The haltmg of his 
growth may result, on the other hand, from a too easy success If baby 
talk” that is contmued far mto childhood is praised as cute, if he is con- 
stantly mvited to show off, if the whole adult world seems to stop and 
lend a concerned ear whenever he speaks, unriddling every fumbling 
word and satisfymg every need almost before it is expressed, the motive 
for the building of the word-linkage with hfe may be too weak to be 
effective Why go through the hard labor of Icammg to talk well if one 
can be the center of the universe without that labor*^ 

The third factor is only mdirectJy related to the child’s actual speech 
expenence To understand it we have to realize that our verbal Imkage 
With life IS not merely a \\ord Imkage, it is a character Imkage through 
words Speech defects not caused by actual organic malformation are 
understood, most often, as character defects, as an expression of some 
basic failure to ^ork out a right relationship with life Stammermgs, stut- 
termgs — these and other speech difficulties are now widely recogniz^ 
as havmg their roots m emotional disturbances m irrational fears, gtuh 
feelmgs, hosliUties But such “speech defects” as habitual dullness, pom- 
posity, sarcasm, nagging, whinmg, monologumg, irrelevant meandenng, 
ovcrsv.eetness, lack of tact, platitudmmng, pedantry, and a meticu- 
lous, indiscriminate stressmg of details to the disadvantage of over-all 
significance — these, too, should properly be regarded as “character 
defects”, as evidence that the mdividual has, for some reason mherent m 
his emotional experience, failed to contmue fais psychological growth 

Because speech defects m this broader sense arc so common among us 
they are scarcely noticed They attract no more attention than a cnpple 
would m a community of cnpples 

When we begin to understand the role that speech plays m life, vve 
cannot dismiss the prevalent immaturity of speech Speech is that through 
which we most constantly influence one another From the words of a 
mother to her child to the words of one diplomat to another, speech is a 
maker of psychological universes Speech, agam, is that through which 
we most commonly seek to escape our skin-encloscd isolation and to 
enter mto a community of expenence Again, it is that through which we 
clarify our ideas and beliefs putting these out into the public medium of 
bnguage, we discover whether or not they make sense Furthermore, it 
IS that through which we transmit knowledge and experience, acting out 
our human role as builders of a tradition. Fmally, speech is man’s 
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roost ready emotional safely valve Tests relative to the joys, fears and 
angers of different age groups have established the fact, for example, that 
whereas children of the eight- and nine year-old group tend to express 
strong emotion through physical action, adolescents and adalls lend to 
express it through words For the most part, however, the type of release 
they ate able to enjoy is woefully inadequate, because lliey have grown 
to the age of verbal release of tension without growing verbally mature 
They are unable to do more than stiilter with emotion, or brood them- 
selves into explosive anger They are bound, hltewisc, by the sheer 
paucity of the words at their command, they can do nothing more than 
repeat the cxpleUves, chches, and slang phrases that have already been 
wofn mcanuiglcss with use, so that they never have a chance, through 
words, to express the strong uniqueness of their own human experience 
We may, then, set this down as another basic fact about ourselves 
our lives are in good order only if the communicative linUiges between 
us and our world are relatively mature and becoming more so 


5 

TAe human being is bom a creature oj dig use sexuohty He roust 
mature tow ard a specihc and creative sexual relationship 
Through the studies of psychologists and psychiatrists, we have a]> 
ready, during this century, taken long strides toward an understanding of 
our sex nature, but wc still have far logo before a full and happy matur- 
ing of that nature will be our common lot Sexual unmatunty of one sort 
and another <s stiil— Uke communicatiie unmatunty — so prevalent as to 
seem normal 


Certain facts about our sex nature and development are now clear 
The first of these is that out sexuality is bom with us, it does not mysteri- 
ously come into our lives at some later date At first it is, apparently, hide 
more than a diiTusc potential But it is there from the beginning and 
colors our earliest strongly felt relationships to other people to our 
parents, first of all Sexual jealousies and attachments are part of the 
emouonal experience of even very young children, and if they are mis 
understood or mishandled, they become the source of self-doubtings, 
guilt feelmgs, and hostilities which, lodged to the unconscioas. may dis 


tort all later relationships. 

A second fact is that our sexnature goes through certain normal stages 
of development before it reaches its maiuri^ Because of some emotional 
experience. It may be arrested at any one of Ihese stages It is almost com- 
mon knowledge, now— though snU poshed off by some people m not 
"nice”— that small children go Umagb a period of possessive attachment 
to the parent of the opposite sex The smaU toddlmg gnl, only reeenlljt 
emerged from infancy and ill equipped as ye: to handle any emouonal 
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problems, ‘ falls m love” with her father, wants to to 

z7aTSr;r“i=:i”£~« 

not because of what the chtld feels, but because he not " 
fit his mtense feelings into the context of his life ts d=P^ P 
both parents, supposed to love both Resenting one of thn^-nven 
mg for the death of that one-he is tom by both fear and guilt *e s^ 
curity-patorn of his life is threatened, but he cannot acknowledge wh 

’'^Thrsto'has been told so often, now, in psychiatric 'nerature Aatd 
IS almost an old story Yet most parents still either remain unaware ^ 
the child’s inner conflict or greet the outward manifestaUons 
to intensify that conflict If parents are dependable m their ^ffectio 
the chfld, if they do not let themselves become upset by his sudden 
of hostility, if they give him as much chance as possible to be sign 
m his own right, and if they arc so steadily and deeply ^ ^ 

other that the child soon realizes the uselessness of try mg to divide m . 
there is every likelihood that, after a bnef penod of turmoil, his pro^ 
toward sexual matunty will resume its healthy course If, on the 
hand, the beloved parent is either mdifferent or ovenndulgent, 
other parent is hurt or jealous, if they compete for the child s a 
lion, or if they are so at odds with each other that he is almost onv 
to take sides, there is a sad likelihood that a residual immatunty w 
mark the individual’s sex relaUonships ail through his life 
Other stages of sexual development follow m their natural 
bring ihcir own dangers Growing children go through a period of no 
‘ homosexuality” girls like guls, at this stage, and dislike boys, oy 
like boys, and have no patience with the curls and foibles of girlhoo ^ 
they arrive at this stage with their earlier heterosexual problems well ou 
of the way, they are not likely to become fixated m a permanent 
sexuality But if they are already carrying a burden of unresolved guilt, i 
may happen that they will head toward an adulthood of psychologic^^ 
if not physical homosexuality The girl may grow up into a woman w 
still feels that all men are crude and filthy minded, the boy mto a ma 
who still despises women and is happiest as part of a male gang 

Adolescence is the second period of mtense heterosexuality h*® ’ 
hovsever, the object of affection is not the parent of opposite sex, but a 
member of the young person’s own age group There are several reasons 
why adolescence is a problem lime Glandular and other bodily changes 
arc takmg place with distracung rapidity and are accompanied by sue 
mental and emouonal changes that the mdividual hardly knows bunsc 
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Also, at least m our culture, it is a pcnod when the boy or girl, on the 
verge of aduIOiood, is needing to feel independent and « in frequent con 
flict with parental standards Since intensified sexual feelings and an m- 
tcnsificd need to prove himself as an individual are coincidental they tend 
to merge— and a flouting of sex standards becomes one of the preferred 
\va>s of establishing independence Relationships to members of the op- 
posite sex m most eases arc not steady The individual falls into love and 
out of love Other factors not themselves sexual may add to the adoles- 
cent's emotional unrest and may color his attitude toward sex, such as 
uneasiness about his vocational future, or constant awareness that he may 
be caught in war before he can build a life of his own hfany conflicts, in 
brief, heighten the sexual tensions of adolescence and may, if unresolved, 
encourage a lasting immaturity The philanderer, for example, who all 
Ins life drifts from one woman to another, is a person whose sexual 
maturing has been arrested at the adolescent level No one can be called 
sexually mature, it would seem, until he accepts his own sex nature with 
out guilt, incorporates that nature in a rational life-plan, and is able to 
make sexual experience the basis of a susiamcd, mutually fulfilling, and 
creative relationship w ith the oppositescx 
A third fact regarding our sexual behaviors is only beginning to pene- 
trate *0115 IS the fact that sexual behaviors do not rise far above or fall 
far below the level of our nonscxual behaviors Sex is one channel tlirough 
which we express our character It is not a dung apart from that charac- 
ter We do not find, for example, that a person whose sexual behavior is 
marked by a will to dominate and exploit others is a person who, la other 
areas of his life, has a mature gift for equality Nor do w^ find that the 
person who regards sex as filiby has, in other respects, a finely rational 
power to measure the worth of (hmgs Psychiatrists are revising some of 
tlicir first estimates rcgarduig the role of sex They arc beginning to note 
that while it remains true (hat a traumatic sex experience can so arrest 
development that an individuals whole relationship to life will be dis 
torted, It IS equally true that a traumatic experience m some other area 
of life will have a simdar effect and wiU, in part, express itself through 
the channel of sexual behavior 

We arc slii\ fat iiom having ^ f'dl rounded knowledgp of our human 
nature out of which sexual maturity can confidently grow But we are at 
least at the point where we can state with assurance that where the sex 
hiiksgc is immature there is nohighinatunty of character 


ns human bans is barn sril-cenimd To be sore, he has as yet 
no cleatly dehned self m which to eenter Bat evea less does he have any 
power to relate hottself to other selves One of the most unpoitant phases 
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of matunng is that of growth from solf-centermg to an understand g 
relattonshtp to others, from egocentncty to aj 

not mature untU he has both art abUtty and a wdlmgness o 
one among others and to do unto those others as he would have them 

“ ^e very exntenee of a society implies certain forces that ‘amper *= 
raw egocentncity of the newborn, for without such tempermg, 
cannot be mutual support, common purposes, structured reha 
upon man Parents, other adults, older chddren, and soon other chtoen 
of the same age group all exert an mfluence that encourages e 
relate himself to persons other than himself Smiles and frowm m y 
of mductmg him mto the debghts and penis of a social world Miy 
hfe he is taught not to grab everythmg for himself, not to make a hoi g 
nuisance of himsell He is taught to enter happdy mto the group 
of makmg plans and of reahzmg those plans He is taught that there 
rules so bmdmg that his own stubborn will cannot flout them wi 
impunity 

In brief, so far as the little self-contamed ego is concerned, gro b 
up means growmg mto — growmg mto a complex set of 
ships Imkages of affection, sympathy, shared work, shared beliefs, s 
memories, good will toward fcUow humans , 

The human potential that seems to be chiefly mvolved in this pb^e 
man’s maturing is irnagmaiton Imagination is defined as a ‘ mental sy 
thesis of new ideas from dements experienced separately ” It is not, as 
so often thought, a process of making something out of nothing Imagma 
tion is rather a process of making new wholes out of familiar parts 
From the moment of birth the infant has thmgs happen to hun 
him feelings of well bemg or ill being- These are direct and imme la 
expcncnces At first he knows them only as his own He has no equip” 
mcnl of imagination for realizing that a pm prick which makes him cry 
with pam will cause similar pam to another person As be 
however, he develops an mcreasing power to make mental syntheses 
new ideas from elements czpencnced separately ” He is able to turn 
experience into human experience He grows, m brief, in social imagine 
lion If he conlmucs thus to grow, his adult strength will be a blessing 
those around him, not a curse For every additional power that be has 
taken on will have been matched by an addiuonal sensitivity to what » 
means to be human He will do unto others as he would have them 
unto him because he will feel their feelings as he docs his own 

Ps>chologists arc givmg currency to a word that is useful m th^ 
connccuon empathy, which signifies the imaginative projccuon of one 
own consciousness mto an object or person outside oneself ' 
sjmpalhizc with another being when wc suffer hj//i him, when wc fee 
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ivKAhmi But mempalhiC relationship B closer we then enter uuaema- 

ttvely mlo his Me and feel tt as tf it were our o»n Though our bodily 
separateness remains, we effect a psychic idenuacation We stop beine an 
outsider and become an insider “ 

Most people have more empaibic e;q)eriences than they realize It 
they notice them at all, they gwe them only a passing attention and do 
not bother to asL through what power they have briefly but vividly 
entered mto another persons being — thus tnuniphing, as it were, over 
isolation At a track meet, for example, virtually all the members of a 
watching crowd wdl “help” the pole vaultcr to clear the high bar In a 
very real psychological seme, they rise with him as he vaults, they share 
his muscular strain, they enter into the moment of suspense, they descend 
With him in defeat or triumph — and most of them never give more than 
a flick of thought, if they give that much, to the psychic mystery of their 
experience Similarly, most people will enter mlo any acute embarrass- 
ment that IS suffered by a person m their presence — unless some emo- 
tional block prevents their doing so They do not merely sympathize 
with the huimliated person, they ‘botrow’' his bumihatton, and feel it 
withm themselves Our everyday experience, m bncf, testifies to the fact 
that empathy is one of our human potentials and that it can go far toward 
saving man from psychic isolation Ako, however, our everyday experi- 
ence, and the desperate plight of our world, testify to the fact that the em- 
pathic potential remains chiefly a potential Those whom it has genuinely 
released from immature egocentricity into mature sociocentncity are rare 
among us The arrested development of the imagination is, perhaps, the 
most common tragedy of our human existence 
Doubtless there are many reasons for the early arrest of this power m 
us, but three such reasons seem to be of prime unportance 

The first is obvious a vast number of children receive their first influ- 
ence from parents who are tberoscives emotionally and socially im 
mature Such parents confirtn the child in his cgocentncity instead of 
helping him to outgrow it. They may do so by making him so insecure 
that he is almost forced into a concentrated self absorption by neglect- 
ing him, teasing him, comparing him unfavorably with other children, 
quarreling over him, ndicuhns him lor mistakes that arc, as often as not, 
the product of an overanxious effort to please, visiting upon him moods 
generated by adult worries but never so explained to him They may, 
again, keep him egocentric by rewarding egocentricity by yielding to fais 
every whim, by making him the one fixed center of the domestic uni- 
verse, by urgmg him, constantly, to bold ha own against other chfldren 
rather than to share with them 

The second reason is less obvious lo nwst homes, schooU, 
ucs. and even ehuiohes, children are erreourased to achieve only a 
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toted or provmcutl growth beyood egocentricity They are to 

become properly soc.o^ntered m them relationships to ^P=“' 
and special groups of people-family, friends membem °£ 
class, race, rehgion, and nation-but they are 

mg their empathic imagmation to mclude “outsiders We said eahe 
that a person will, in some measure, enter mto the acute embarras 
of another person — unless some emotional block prevents his oing 
Here we discover, perhaps, the nature of the most common emoUonai 
block the habit of empathic proviiictahsm Many people who wou 
suffer the humihation of a friend, or even of a stranger who belonged i 
their own class or race, as though it were their own, wiU remain 
ferent to the humihation of a member of a different class or race iney 
are quite literaUy unable to believe that this “outsider" actuaUy has the 
same feelings that they and their kind experience It is this type of provin 
cial imagmauon that accounts for the perennial capacity of many peop ^ 
to be kmd wiihm the family cncle and yet mdifferent to sufferings o 
people outside that circle, to be strictly honest m dealing with members 
of their own class and yet shrewd and ruthless to the pomt of dishonesty 
when they extend thetr mfluence across ebss lines 

The third reason is to be found in the fact that most people within our 
culture are encouraged to hvc by contradictory sets of values they are 
urged to be both for other people as human brothers and against 
competitors, to be unselfish yet to look, first of all, after themselves 
IS to say that they are both encouraged to develop the power of empathy 
and discouraged from developmg it The not astonishing result is that 
human relationships among us are more confused than clear — and that 
many confusions that exist withm individuals arc projected upon others 
m the form of hostility 

The oversbadowmg tragedy of our human existence is that so %ast a 
number of people grow mto adulthood with their social imagination 
arrested They take on the powers of adulthood, but they are mcapable ot 
feeling what happens to other people or of greatly caring whether those 
others fare well or ill 


The human being u born to a y^orld of isolated particulars H® 
has to mature into a world of wholes 

At first, he has only this pam, this satisfaction, tfus fear, this anger 
all of them tied together by some vague sense of identity When WiUiaoi 
James spoke of the first experience of the mfani as a big, buzzing con- 
fusion, he may base assumed too much knowledge m an area into which 
no grown up mind can really enter, yet it seems fair to assume that the 
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newborn child has as yet no expenence of nholeness—ibat is, of parts 
significantly related to one another, of many parts making a total from 
whicli each separate part draws meaning It is in the direction of >v/jo/c- 
sceuig and whole ihmkmg that growth must lake place if maturity is ever 
to be achieved Howev er much of a ‘ buzzing confusion" ilie infant may 
experience at first, the tune soon comes when his enb, hrs room, hts toys, 
the people who come and go, who lift him up and put him down and feed’ 
him when he is hungry, take on a certain coherence Thmgs begin to 
hang together The child begins to learn what follows from what Out of 
heterogeneous data, he begins to build coherent expectations 

As he grows, the areas in which things hang together become larger 
and more complex not merely his crib but the whole house becomes 
his province, then the street, school, buses, stores, the whole city, other 
cities, the place where he works, the associations to which he belongs, 
the girl he marries and the home he creates, the newspaper he reads and 
the various forms of entertainment he en/oys, the nation, the human 
race What was at first a pm point world lakes on size, what was at first 
a purely physical world takes on a dimension of abstraction— -of generali- 
zation, principle What was at first a world of immediacy becomes a 
world with past and future 

Life, in short, is a process of entermg into— as well as creating — 
wholes of fneonifig In a quite literal sense, the child mind secs in part 
and prophesies m part When that which is whole is come, that which is 
in part is not so much ' done away ' as it is lifted up into its full sigmfi 
cance As we develop the power thus to lift up the part into the whole, our 
linkage to life becomes philosophical Whether an individual acts as 
businessman, farmer, mechanic, educator, diplomat, parent, \oicr, em- 
ployer, or what not, he is philosophical— and to that extent mature— -in 
the degree that he sees whole and prophesies nhole, m the degree, that 
is, that he takes into account all that is involved in a situation and lies 
to that "all" both his present behaviors and liis future plans and cxpecta- 


Situations beyond number arc distorted by the mfiucncc of full grown 
men and women who still ‘see in part and prophesy in part They sec 
with the eyes of their own little, limited world, their own wishes, pndcs, 
moods, preoccupations, irritations, ignorances, prejudices, privdep, 
ambitions, and conditionings And on the basis of what they thus sec, they 
"prophesy " That is, they act in tenns of cause and-effcct hnlages that 
are as faulty and restricted as their seeing The teacher who carries into the 
classroom a personal anger and takes it out on the children, sees m the 
situation only what her anger bids her sec She does not sec what she « 
doing lo the children and lo her o«ti rclauonship ».lh them Ihrough 
a long Cham of lomorroM The polilKcm oho goes to Ihc sUlc kjola 
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A second basic fact about the hnkage theory must also be noted 
It does not make maturity synonymous with ad,ustment While itrecj 
mzes that an immature person who is also ■‘unadjusted” is 
state and needs help, it recognizes no less that, given certem ^ 
conditions, the immature person b likely to effect a smoother adjust 
ment” than is the mature person He is not, however, because he can 
adjust hunself, on that account a more genuinely fulfilled person 
his influence any less disastrous his immaturities may be so h^e 
accepted iramaturiUes of the people around him that he and they 
move m remarkable harmony, but his immaturity and theirs wm co • 
tinue to create situations in which human powers are frustrate 
standards they set will reward grown men and women for actu^ 
children ignorantly, irresponsibly, egocentncally, and so on » 

Roger Bacon, Abraham Lmcoln, and many others like them, were a o 
of adjustment with the going attitudes and practices of their times, u 
they could hardly be regarded, on that account, as havmg been immature 
The linkage theory, m brief, declares that it is no longer safe or su 
ficicnt to judge the immatunties and maturities of men by the average 
practices of any institutions or any total culture Rather, mstitutions an 
cultures must be judged by the extent to which they encourage or discour* 
age maturity m all their members The Sabbath, we have been told, was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath Homes, schools, church«» 
political parties, economic and social instihitions, nations — these are ma e 
for man, not man for them Human nature arrived on the scene first 
The test of any institution is the releasing service it renders to that nature 
As we explore the problem of maturity, then, we shall not be talking 
either as if the individual existed m a vacuum or as if he existed m an 
environment of institutions and customs so much more important than 
his little self that his highest duty and happiness was to “adjust “ Holding 
m mind the kinds of linkage that arc essenUal to human fulfillment, we 
shall lay a psychological measuring rod against both mdividual behaviors 
and social institutions, and we shall affirm, as man’s unalienable right, the 
nght to grow m an environment conducive to growth 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Gi>c cumples of failures to achieve maturity that can be class*fi*^ 
as failures to establish one or another of the six linkages with h e 
that Os erstreet discusses 

2- WTial IS meant by creating “wholes of meaning”? Give an cxaniP 
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3 How can a person be adjusted yet immature? How can he be mature 
yet not adjusted ? 

i Each of the scchom II OmHigh Vlt bcffa. wih a angjcsuaj 

the lack of something In each case, discover the word or phrase that 
best slates the positive quality that comes to exist when the tack u 
erased. (For example, chestaflanem "A fiurnan being « born ph>-sicaily 
uncoordinated" suggests the posiiise quality “coonJinaijon" or "ac 

curate control of bodily movenients ) 

5 Make a sentence-outline of CKersueets article. As >ou make it, notice 
how his sections, with their iialicuied first sentences and also his para 
graphs help to make clear the logical arrangement of the matenai of 
the article 

6 In Overstreet s writing, what is the funcbon of phrases like ' in the first 
place, ’ the second condition of fflatuniy,” “the third condtuoa of 
maturity,” etc.? 

7 In wibich section docs Overstreet summanze? What elements does he 
draw together, and what means docs he use to combine them into 
a meaningful whole? 

8 What evidence can you adduce to show chat bejore ke began to h ntt 
Overstreet planned his article so that it would convey a single, distinct 
idea or Iheory'-chough one consisting of several mam parts and many 
details? 

9 Compare Overstreets article with another, of jour own eboice wiih 
respect to (1) clarity of basic organization, (2) clarity of organization 
Within paragraphs, (3) clanty of statement within senleoces, and (4) 
firmness of connecuon between sentences 


FOR DISCUSSION 

I What branches of Icaramg (or college departments) do jou think of 
as most able to help a student to correct his insniculaicness? 

2. What branches of kamlog do you think of as oioil able to help a 
student emerge from "a world of isolated particulars"? 

3 What IS the most natural stage of life for the iransiuon from "ego- 
centricity to sociocenincity"? 

4 What Is the most important stage of life for the achievement of a sense 
of respoosibihCy? 

5 Paint out some specific itcius of behavior, not mentioned by Over 
street to be expected of the mature person as this article defines him. 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 A significant incident through which 1 advanced toward maturity 

2 An example of immature behavior by college students. 

3 Are people improved by being cxhoitcd to better behavior? 

4 A program for personal rniprovcmeni. 

J Attempt by pohncal parties lo gel vole, by stimuUung unmalur* 
behavior in voters 
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ture or the nauonal Congress to promote the cause of the particular 
pressure group that has elevated him to office sees m part and prophesies 
m part he has no e)e for the \selfare of the whole society and he does 
not begm to glimpse the long range consequences of what he does Intent 
to please those who have pleased him» he is able to prophesv his o'rti 
re-election, but he is too short-sighted to prophesy, for example, the 
squandenng of natural resources that may result from his helping his 
particular pressure group to operate with a free hand 

Plato saw slight hope for human society until such lime as philosophers 

should be made Vmgs G B Chisholm was speakmg m the Platonic vein 

when he said that never jet m the history of the world have there been 
enough mature people m the n^t places He w as speaking m the Platonic 
vem, but he was gomg further than Plato went. Being a psychiatrist, with 
a psychiatrist’s knowledge of how human beings are shaped m disir 
character structures by a mynad different influences, he would not be 
satisfied to have philosophers merely m the role of km^ He would 
know that the “right places” for philosophers — for people who have a 
mature power to see whole — are all those places where i^uence extends 
from one mdividual to another He would Icnow. — as more and more of 
us arc begmnmg to learn— that m this world of mtncate mutual 
ships no person is safe to have around if he has grown to his adulthood 
without building a fairly sound philosophical Imkage with his world 

8 

This chapter suggests, and the rest of the book w ill try to dev elop 
what we shall call the linkage theory oj maturity This theory sees man 
as a creature who Irves by and throu gh relationships who becomes hi® 
seif through Imkages with the nonseU It sees him, as a unit of psyclu^ 
cxpcnencc, both capable of lifelong growth and subject to arrest of 
growth at any poml where he habitually makes immature efforts at 
problem solving 

In this chapter, w c hav e mdicatcd certain linkages so basic to our human 
growth that if they remamed unformed or ill formed, we remam fixated 
m our mental, emotional, and social development hnkages of knowl 
edge, responsibility, communication, mature sexuality, empathy, and pin- 
losophy The fact that these have been separately and successively listed 
must not be mterpreted to mean that they are mdependenl of one another 
The Imkagc theory of matunty is one of constellated powers or funcuons 
It secs the mdividual, not as finely mature m one phase of his being a^d 
woefully immature m another, but as possessed of a character structure 
m which the several maturities or unmaturiUes arc closely related 
one another 
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Tim ray of comidering lie mtoduol as a whok of lotenjepeniient 
OTcmter to prevafent tabiB of tbough! We have iLd to 
believe that a person ran be rulhlcss ra his business dealings and vet be 
good husband and father”, or Ihat, because of his good intcnuons, he 
can be a fct rate citizen without Inovving the actual facts involved m 
any issue We have defended our fflusions in ihis respect by makuig the 
defimtions of “success” and “goodness” so narrow that even fajrly 
flagrant immatunty can qualify Thus, by ordinary standards, a man is a 
vocational success if he “earns a good living”, if he climbs ‘ (o the top of 
the ladder ” He may achieve hts ‘success ’ by means that do profound 
hurt to other people by selling shoddy goods, publishing a newspaper 
that stirs up racial hatreds, giving such concentrated attention to money- 
making that his personal tclauonsbips are neglected and distorted But 
he will not commonly be called a failure unless he loses his position or 
wealth By similarly naive standards, a woman may be called a good 
mother if she keeps her children well dressed and well fed, gives tlicm 
various educational and social advantages, and marries them off well — 
even though, because of her mfluence, they carry mto their adulthood 
sexual pruderies that they call high ideals or social snobbishnesses that 
make them incapable of liking an)one not markedly prosperous Or, 
once more, a person may be accepted as successful m communicaUon 
sunply because he has a large vocabulary and an adroit capacity for 
holding the center of the stage, even though what he says is far more 
ego-centered than socio-centered, far more expressive of arrogance than 
of empathy 

For our human salvation, we must nd ourselves of such illusions as 
have made us accept unmatunty as maturity Rcluciant as we may be to 
do so, we must acknowledge the bard fact that ‘ to him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not, even that which he bath shall be 
taken away ” Because of the interdependence of our powers, maturity 
in one area of our life promotes maturity in other areas, immaturity in 
one area promotes immatuntics in other areas In fact, the human in- 
dividual IS a fairly tight knit pattern of consistency If, for example, he is 
markedly ego-centered, we can infallibly predict that he will not be 
highly mature in his responsibility luvfcages, or m his sexual life, or in hts 
power to see thmgs whole If, on the other hand, he is markedly socio- 
centered, we can predict that bis sense of responsibUity will be keen, his 
sexual life will be marked by maion considcratencss, and his power to 
see all that is involved in a situation will be hi^ly developed 

This, then, IS the first basic fact about the linkage theory of maturity 
U does not measure psychological maiuniy by any single, isolated trait 
in a person, but by a constellaUon of tiaitiv-by a total character structure 
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GEORG BROCHMANN 

born 1894, 15 a T^orwegtan who bos wnUen m his mtwe language on 
draina, engineering and modem cwtUzalton [7roni Humanity and 
Happiness by Qeorg Urocbmann translated from the T^orwegian by 
7raiik g Welsort, Copyright 1950, by 7he Viking Press, Jnc Ke 
printed by permission of The Viking Press, Jnc , Weu? Vork ] 


!Maturity 

The Greek philosopher Pythagoras divided human life into four 
equal parts between one and twenty, one is a child, between twenty and 
forty, one is a youth, between forty and sixty, one is a human being, and 
between sixty and eighty, a human being on the downgrade After eighty, 
the sage asserted, one does not really belong to the living, however many 
more jears he may continue to exist Pythagoras himself died prudently 
at seventy-five, had he Uvcd to, say, nmety-five, he might have revised his 
views But apart from the rather arbitrary limits, Pythagoras’s opinion 
that man has the best opportuDities to realize his potentiahties as a human 
being between the ages of forty and sixty seems strangely modem Such 
views have been propounded as a new discovery in our times, the result 
of new factors which have entered into human life 

That the average life expectani^ in civilized countries has mcreased by 
over twenty years in the past half-ccntury means a revolutionary change 
m our attitude toward old age and the possibilities of life This mcrease, 
as everyone knows, has not come about because some mdividuals now 
reach an extreme old age, nonagenarians and centenarians appear to be 
just as rare, if not more so But infant mortality has decreased tre- 
mendously, while vitality has been extended so that what used to he 
regarded as maturity is now regarded as mere youth, and the years 
a couple of generations ago were part of old age are now considered 
part of maturity, when one’s work at last reaches full quahty and one 
can be truly human 

As always happens m times of great change, we have been confused 
and unaware of ^e opportunities the change offers We scarcely know 
what to do with these twenty or twenty-five years science and a better so- 
cial organizaUon have combined to give us And thmgs we do not know 
what to do with arc badly used Too many hale and hearty oldsters have 
merely made life unpleasant It became fashionable to praise youth as 
cspccully precious Whole nations which used to boast of their hoary 
anuquity blossomed out as “young” peoples Fascism and Nazism bear 
the stamp of the appeal to youth's least attractive qualities, stupid uni- 
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farm,^ a„d ^ovp ynahty AMOu^cmsa wh*-I myself Uved tiroudi 
It when raltow stupid, middle^gcd people filled the bits and danS 
halls, drinking, dancing and Ojrtmg greedily, obviously without under- 
standing the meaning of life or ha\mg any idea of what happiness is A 
new war was in the ofling, and war is a manifestation of the power 
of youth ^ 


We have all had to pay dearly for this mistaken worship of youth, 
among other Ihmgs, it has led to the mass slaughter of youth It is 
devouUy to be hoped that the world of the future wiU be one m which 
adults are in the majority, a world dominated by men and women of 
forty and older who not only are fit for work, nicotally and physically 
effective, but have become wiser, richer m mind, and warmer of heart 
Perhaps they can create a happier world, not only for youth but for 
everyone Our hope must be that the new world will be marked by 
aUulis, not merely those who belong to a certain older population group 
but those who arc regenerated and truly mature, independent individuals 
With personalities of their own who have learned the meaning of 
happiness 

There is a period of transition and crisis betw ten youth and full matur- 
ity It usually occurs at the end of (be thirties or the beginning of the 
forties In contrast to the crisis of puberty, to ttiiich literature and art hate 
devoted an almost ovenvhelming amount cl alteotion, it has been ignored 
and concealed to a surprising extent And yet it is as important to happi 
ness as is the crisis of puberty, its nature must be understood and the 
nght means of facing it taken Many people between forty and fifty will 
oot realize that there is such a cnsis of transibon, and if they maintain 
that they have not noticed anything, tfiey are not always deliberately 
lying, often they have not understood what it is or what it implies But 
nature refuses to be deceived If we want to adapt ourselves so that nature 
becomes our ally, we must be aware of what nature wants, otherwise we 
risk having to fight against nature, and that is always a losing battle 
Those who are foolish enough to deny or to fad to understand ilm 
period of transition when the obvious symptoms appear will experience 
cither of two things, both unpleasant They may take the attitude that 
life has lost its zest forever, their happy youth f which may not have been 
so very happy, after aU) is over, and there is nothing left to do but 
vegetate They do not believe m the regeneration that is the aim and 
purpose of every period of critical transition Or they may refuse to admit 
that youth is over They stiU feel fit and strong, the only pleasures they 
know and understand are those of youth, and they continue them hystcr- 
icaUy— even force themselves to be “younger” than youth itself 

This struggle does not lead to happiness. In the first place, to be young 
IS a condition and not an ideal In the second place, the struggle toward 
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false .deal does not mean development and the release 
en«CT but the very opposite In penods of trans.Uon the 
IS that the mstmets ehange, some die out and ^ j„al 

tune, aU as a direct result of changes in glandular 
mstmets change character and strength, new instincts "''■ich encou^E^ 
greater depth, seriousness, concenuation, and quality arise If " 
fnd changed instinctual energy is misused, is directed wrong y, 
dimmishes and happiness faiU The bellicose .nstmet, w^ j 

and vital m youth, decreases or disappears The same man w 
oil to war happdy and enthusmstically m his youth will now regard mih 
U service ^ an imposition or a heavy and cruel duty It -f “ 

watch grown men playing the part of war-.ntos.cated youths, whelh 
they do so from hypocrisy or plain stupidity 

The wise man wiU understand what is happenmg when he notices 
first symptoms of the crisis, among which arc a violent ‘ 

happmess potential, the lack of abdity to experience happiness, men 
rowing and dimming of the spectrum of happiness And he will W 
proper precautionary measures The wise man understands ( 
instinctively, since this is wisdom he has not learned m school or 
books) that the crisis can lead to a new unfolding of life, a surer 
greater capacity for happmess than man can gam m any other pen 

We all know the miserable men who realize that youth is over but who 
cannot comprehend that they arc face to face with a rebirth To be sur , 
they may continue to sit at their desks and attend to their routine wor , 
and spend their vacations at the usual place — for such people are ^ 
creatures of habit — and “enjoy their leisure/’ but m reality they are wa 
mg corpses Youth is dead m them, but nothmg new has sprung up 
take Its place They are the ones who are apt to stand m the way o a 
younger generation, even though their long cxpenence enables them o 
do their work fairly satisfactorily Petty, bureaucratic, conservative m ® 
worst mcanmg of the term, they arc a harmful brake on the wheel o 
progress They are not so much unhappy as they are joyless and tire 
of life 

There are women like them They realize that they are no long 
young, and they have never regarded woman’s charm as anything more 
than that of the blooming girl and the young mother They may be wives 
with big homes but no children m them, and they have nothing to oo 
They cannot make up their mmds to get rid of a house that is too big 
them because they lack the capacity to begm something new Sex disap- 
pears, and because they lack Eros love vanishes too They expect co**' 
slant attention as compensation and display obviously their feelmgs o 
vamty They plague and scold their husbands, whom they perhaps bate 
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They interfere with morbid zeal m the Lves and affairs of their sons and 
daughters, especially then- daughters m law, often they take up rebcion 
m a basically irreligious way ’ 

Those who refuse to admit to themselves that youth is past and stub- 
bornly continue to try to be younger present an even less attractive spec- 
tacle, one which finally becomes pitiable The men usually go through a 
period of sprees In their fear of impotence, a fear which is usually with 
out a physiological basis, they bnng it upon themselves by playing the 
satyr Since they are hkejy to be handsome, well preserved men with 
plenty of money, they arc extremely atiraclive to women of a certain 
tjpe Sexual overstram combmes with too much hard liquor to bring 
about the impotence they fear The next phase is more rcpulsne, they 
try to hide their impotence under the pretense of even greater sexuality 

In their work these men are correspondmgly hectic, but they lack real 
energy As bosses they chase after cheap popularity and are constantly 
on the lookout to show off their youihfulncss They press their subordi 
nates and colleagues for ideas, which they steal because they have ceased 
to have any of their own They are desperately enterprising, to all appear- 
ances, actually they ate feverishly covermg up iheir weakness They hate 
young people, and they refuse to give up their power even when defeat is 
evident When things have gone that far, the game is about up, typical 
examples of these youthful" adults frequently commit suicide or break 
dow'n completely 

What sort of person is the one who has understood and successfully 
passed this crisis? 

The body can be kept in good condition through proper care and 
exercise In nine cases out of ten physical decline is a sign of moral de- 
cline and intellectual apathy 

In the years between the two world wars the press of the world was 
flooded with an especially obtrusive advertising figure, the man of fifty 
who jumped over the grand piano, raced with his dogs, chased around 
With the girb Yet in his obtrusive way this rather awful creature brou^t 
a real message to mankmd, especiaHy to those reaching middle age 
Keep your bowels in order!” The advice is as important as it is prosaic, 
nothing makes a man more irritable than constipation and all it leads to 
Those who are offended at the idea of the bowels having anything to do 
witli their capacity for mental and spiritual happiness should read AI 
dous Huxley’s Eyefess in C7oza, especially the episode in which ‘he forty- 
three-year old Anthony Beavis meets the doctor and sage James Miller 
m Mexico The first thing Miller proposes to do to make a man out of 
Beavis is to clean out his colon! And yet bis primary purpose is to achieve 


the salvation of Ins soul 
But often health is better than m ymith. 


even if the body is no longer 
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quite so suited to violent exercise The peak of performance is past, but 
the mmd is sound Youth’s frequently tntc beauty yields to another kffld 
of beauty which telk about character Those who become ugly as they 
grow older only reveal the external macks of a corresponding character 
Baldness and gray hair, both of which may come early, are not always 
unattractive 

The function of the endocrine glands changes and usually slows down 
Youth’s ravenous appetite turns into appreciation of well prepared food 
The mature man may be a connoisseur of good foods and wines, but if 
he is sunply a trencherman there is somethmg wrong His body docs not 
require even half so much as it did when he was young, and dieting ts 
frequently a good thing The healthy retain their full sexual powers, but 
here too the ravenous and crude appetite yields to the pleasure of modera- 
tion and refinement While the anu^ feelings decrease, the sense of com- 
fort mcreases 

The change that comes over the woman dunng the menopause — al- 
ihou^ It need not occur until she is well along m years — has been 
given a ^ossly exaggerated importance according to all modem scientific 
studies In reality the menopause means merely that nature now relieves 
her from having more children, so that she can devote her energies to 
other things She can now be her husband s fnend and helpmeet to a 
greater extent than before and can successfully meet the task of being a 
wise mother of half growu and grown children But superstition about 
these things is partly accountable for making the menopause a penod of 
fear and neurosis The woman has been afraid of losmg her capacity for 
sex, and that has quite naturally led to much that is bad — phlegmatic 
resignation or, what is worse, the desperate attempt to prove to herself 
and others that she is still a woman But the mature woman who under- 
stands the crisis and overcomes it becomes a delightful person, even 
sexually m the basic meamng of the terra, one who can give her mate and 
herself the highest happiness of love She is more womanly than she was 
as a gul because she has more to give 

Mentally both sexes undergo corresponding changes Common sense, 
now backed up by fuller expenence, gradually reaches its highest level 
The ability to learn decreases, but what one learned m youth remains 
and now one can use it more effectively What were mere fragments of 
knowledge now imite to give a picture, mature man knows how to inte- 
grate life s nddle A comprehensive view of life emerges which can attain 
to wisdom The remarkable quali^ that we call understandmg, the ability 
to put oneself m the place of others and understand their motives, att** 
tudes and feeimgs, reaches its peak toward the end of the years of ma 
tunty Mental work is easier, especially when one has employed his youth 
acquiring the elementary intellectual processes The special skills acquired 
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in >oiith remain, but to them is added perspective, the ability to see one’s 
specialty in relation to other human mental activi^ 

, profound knowledge replaces 

youth s uncritical ifaust for leanung One feels the urge to go to the 
sources, to read the fundamental works— if possible, m the onamal 
languagc—ratlier than be content with popularizations One fine day 
you may well find youreelf spelling your way through yellowed archives 
with renewed pleasure m research, just as technics is youth s typical in- 
terest, so history and genealogy are typical hobbies of mature men and 
women 


The enjoyment of outdoor life tends to increase with maturity, while 
pleasure in compeliuvc sport wanes, smee it is bound up wjih the fight- 
ing instinct It IS no longer hard to be a "good loser " The feeling for 
nature increases along with the apprcciaoon of art “The longer I live the 
more I enjoy nature and Charles Dickens,” Richard Birkcland once said 
to me, when he was rector of the University and one of the busiest men 
m Norway Since he was not a strong man, be bad learned the art of 
concentration and penetration and he managed to accomplish the m- 
crcdible, without ever fussing or being in a hurry 
It IS characteristic of the cmouonal fife of mature people that they also 
accept sorrow as a valuable element m life A Danish fnend wrote to me 
on the occasion of his mother’s death, * I rehise to accept the stupid con- 
solation of well meaning people that tune heals all wounds 1 want to 
mourn for her until I die myself, just as strongly as I do today ” That is 
the reaction of a mature man Sorrow is just as much a gift of life as joy 
and It, too, must be lived to thefuU 

The will in the mature jierson has become somethmg natural, an 
expression of his very personality It has lost youth’s frenzy and no 
longer finds violent expression m what may be desperate deeds, it is al 
ways present, but little in evidence — a hidden force which directs all our 
deeds Of course the mature adult can also commit unpremeditated acts, 
let himself be earned away by his temperamenL But the will, the per 
sonality integrated by the dominani ideal, at once takes the wheel with a 
firm and steady hand and brmgs him back to his course— if not the same 
course, at least one relatively close In such a person the whole mind, 
understanding, emotions, and will are coordinated in a harmonious entity 
In order to emerge safely as a mature adult from the inevitable suffer- 
ings and storms that mark this transitional period, one must have built 
up outside of lus personality a sanctuary, a home for Eros, a soul The 
man without a soul wiU come out of the crisis an older and different per- 
son, whctlier he accepts the change or not, but he will be no more mature 
than he was, be will not have gone through a regeneration It is the 
forces of the soul that ate at work in a man as he struggles through the 
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without losmg hold of hunself Tho buddy 
unsure and unstable, everything seems to slip and the very foun^Uom 
of life to Rive way Then one feeU that something outside hihes o . 

=i”z‘:Krirj;“rs=”'- 

veals Itself at the high pomt of the crisis n.^cnbed 

The experience may appear in many dilTcrcnt guises and 
m many different ways, but it is there The mature man, the “ 

the man who realizes that he has a soul He knows diat there ^ some*ing 
outside the body and mmd which must be preserved and 
price Only when a man or woman is genuinely grown up does he 
what It means to gam the whole world at the cost of his own soul 

The ideal of the mature man does not change as that of the you > 

It develops and matures along with him The ideal of comradeship is 
longer a sufficient guide through this crisis, it is no longer enoup' J 

a number — one more man m the ranks, that no longer satisfies ci 

It sufficient to aim at becoramg a film star, a crack athlete, , 

magnate, a successful author, or to out Casanova Casanova The i 
of the mature man is humanisuc, to realize his humanity m its 
perfection But smee he realizes his own imperfections and ^ 

barriers there are between hun and his goal, be does not let his ideal ha g 
like an unapproachable moon above the mountains but attempts ra 
to realize his potentialities through approaching the ideal, and then tn 
ideal may be moved a little nearer at every step 

The mature adult should be forever through with the illusion that suc- 
cess is happmess And this determmes his altitude toward his 
the first tunc, perhaps, he approaches bis job with a new and diffcren 
sense of values When he was young he was prunanly preoccupied wi 
his career and the possibilities his work offered for advancement an 
better pay But in the transition to genume adulthood he asks bimse , 
“What IS the value of what I am doin^ What use and pleasure does i 
bring to me, to others, to society, to mankind at large‘> ’ The stocktaking 
IS perhaps harder and more senous than the one he takes for his sex 
but it IS often closely bound up with it From time to tune a mature nwn 
shocks and surprises his friends and acquamtances by breakmg off bis 
career, renouncuig to others the power he has struggled so hard to attain, 
leaving a good job with promise for the future, and beginning sometbiDS 
completely new He has chosen happmess at the cost of success 

This choice between happmess and success confronts the artist above 
everyone else The day comes when he feels queasy at the thought o 
havmg to do his best m an art which he practices m order to earn money. 
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ttinthccnucs applause, or to mainlam a rcpulaiioa So he tales a differ- 
ent tack, bcgtns anew And the new beginning sometuncs ruins him But 
It somclimcs gives Jura Uie chance to cxpencnce a kind of success which 
gives him happiness of a very different sort, because be is at last free to 
put bis whole personality into bis ait Such success is evidence to him 
that his art is genuine, u is a victory for his arUstic personality, his will 
and his development toward his ideal Wc have a classic example of 
tins m the celebrated French author Paul Bourget Very early he made 
up lus mind to be as renowned as BaUac and spared no effort to achieve 
his goal, as long as he was joung But in IS89, when he was thirty seven 
— for Bourget matured early — he wrote what is beyond doubt his best 
novel, Le Disaple It was a book destmed to be a turning pomt m litera- 
ture, since It opened the battle against barren intellectualism and ruthless 
naturalism In Uic foreword to dm novel, which deals pointedly with the 
problem of the author’s responsibility to his reader, Bourget dissociates 
himself in touching words from all pursuit of success and fame But, un- 
fortunately, dungs went wrong after the success of this novel His ability 
to make a successful transition from youth to maturity was not strong 
enough to endure success, and he became the victim of reaction and 
bigotry 

Tltc artist ts hrst able to make his full contribution when be becomes 


a mature man No longer is he earned along by his physical vitality, it 
becomes a question of his integrated personahiy and his soul We see 
everywhere the example of the promismg young artist who fails to live 
up to his promise w hen he no longer has the charm of youth and youth’s 
surplus energy to beat him up We also see examples of artists who have 
struggled ah through ihcir youth and well into mature life without ac- 
complishing anything significant, only then to produce raasteipieccs 
which awaken the admiration of the age and of posterity and give man 
kind something of real value The juvemlc on the stage can develop mto 
a character actor, the clever jouroahst and writer of light verse may 
ripen into an author of merit, quite conventional young painters and 
sculptors may mature mto genuine artists 

Tltc mature man also shows a natural development in bis pleasures 


and recreation He gradually rclmquishes those forms of social life, sport, 
and outdoor life which tak-e without giving, he cultivates more enthusi 
asucally instead all those which develop the personality The mature man 
docs not fear loneliness He often enjoys amateur gardening and cuJtj 
vates his garden” as Voltaire recommends in Candide But if we are to 
mention one single form of recreation which is particularly character- 
istic of the intellcctuaUy mature person it is the art of conversation 

There is a story of Georges Oemeticeau when be was Minister of War 
visiting the frontline trenches Suddenly the shrapnel began to fall 
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thicker and thicker about him A young officer begged him to take shelter, 
but the old man of the world replied. ‘Take shelter yourself, young man 
You still have many joys to live for It’s quite different with me Even the 
art of conversation is beginning to pall ” It is no accident that France is 
the country that has raised conversation to a fine art, since France is the 
land of mature people par excellence In a country whose language is m 
transition, as m Norway and America, one of the reasons for the neglect 
of the art of conversation is that the language itself is still an imperfect 
instnimenL 

The fully mature man or woman will not stram to be original, but 
neither will he be afraid of being different from other people, smee the 
full development of the personality bnngs with it a distinctive stamp 
Hence mature people inslmcuvely dislike uniforms and marchmg The 
fact that the German people allowed themselves to be deprived of all in- 
dividual personality, treated as a mass, and permitted Hitler to put them 
mlo unifonn mdicates that mature individuals must have been more un- 
common and less mfluential than one might expect m a civilized country 
Mature people thrive best m a mature cultural environment and 
themselves create one In times Uke these and those to come, when tbs 
world IS m a process of transformation, the mature people will suffer 
most and sacrifice more than any others But they will also find a cer- 
tain grim pleasure m assuming the burdens and making the sacrifices 
which they must make 

The touchstone of the mature person is his sense of responsibihty On 
that account the mature man, regardless of his political theories, is al- 
ways democratic m the true sense of the word He assumes responsibility 
for those beneath him, but he faces without fear or subservience those 
who are over him And the mature man must pay for his increased ca- 
pacity for happiness with the suffenng that accompanies this feeling of 
responsibility, with grief at stupidity and antisocial attitudes, with th® 
bitter feeling of unpolence at spiritual infantilism 

There is an ironical truth in Hitler’s and Mussolim’s calling the Axis 
powers the “young” states In them the principle of responsibihty i^ 
rc\erscd, one has responsibilities only toward those above but is privi- 
leged to behave despotically and arbitrardy toward those below, just as 
irresponsible youth likes to be treated and to ucat others Hence the 
“young” dictatorial states, which arc really throwbacks to ancient tunes, 
do not appeal to mature people If mature man is to wm peace, this can 
come about only through democracy, which, in all its various guises, 
wUl be the leadmg principle in all countries which reject immaturity and 
barbarism 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

E Summanze Brochmana’s evidence for what he calls ‘ihjs mistaken 
worship of youth" 

2 What are the cbaractenstica of the “transuion between jouth and 
Bjatunty”? 

3 WTial arc the distiocuve values Brochmano associates with the stare 
of maturity ss he defines it — the values more easily available to the 
“mature adult” than to "youthT 

4 Describe the mental attitude and spntual state of the fully mature 
person as Brochmann defines fum 

5. What 1$ Broebmann’s conception of the “sense of responsibility" of 
the mature person? 

6 In constructing his article, what use docs Brochmann roalce of the idea 
that a belter world iiill require more mature people? At what points 
in the article does he refer to it? 

7. Which of the following words best applies to the manner in which 
Brochmann s article is organized rigid, discursi\e, disjointed, con 
> ersational, siraight/orHordf Justify your choice. 

5 State in one sentence what you coosider to be the essence of Broch* 
mann'a article 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Of « bat use is it to understand wben you are only twenty a coneeption 
of matunty that you can't fulfill completely unul you are forty? 

2 Do you think that wars can reallybeavoided if there are a great many 
mature people in the world? Wbat coodiuons would be required? 

3. Do you think that the world should be ‘dominated' by meu and 
women of forty and older? 

4 Can a person achieve, considerably earlier than forty, some of the 
marks of maturity (hat Brochmann mentions? If so, which axe likely 
to be the most easily attainable, and which least so? 

3. What possible dangers (or advantages) can you see in shifting the pres- 
ent emphasis on the values of youth to an emphasis on the values of 
maturiiy as set forth by Brochmana? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

I What will I be when 1 3«J fifty? 

2. The totahUnan emphasis on youth 

3. The most truly mature person 1 know 

4 A woman's plan for life when her chiWrea are growa- 
5. How to be happy in spite of being young 
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7hdr ^Mothers' Sons 

I THE mother’s dilemma 

Maturity is not an inborn trait, it is not hereditary It is the re 
suit of early background, environment, training, and unselfish parenta 

Conversely, immaturity is caused by the lack of a good mtelhgent 
foundation m this business of livmg It is not dvfilcult to find basic rea 
sons for immaturity Often it is merely necessary to retrace the Me of an 
immature person Given the opportunity of having known, when he wa 
eight to twelve years old, any one of the men who failed m his oppor- 
tunity to serve m the armed forces because of neuropsychiatric tenden- 
cies, and, particularly, of having known bis mother, a competent psy- 
chiatrist could have forecast with reasonable accuracy the boy’s future 
immaturity In the vast majority of case histones, a “mom” is at faul 
Every woman who bears chddren is confronted by a dilemma from 
which there is no escape The dilemma is as old as the human race, yet 
its implications and its dangers arc peculiarly a part of our closely knit 
modern civilization and its intncate social cultures Upon the succcssfu 
solution of the dilemma depends not only the welfare of a mother’s chil- 
dren but, m a large part, the basic survival of the nation of which her 
children arc to be the future citizens and statesmen The solution is not 
easy and the slakes arc high No nation is m greater danger of failing to 
solve the mother-child dilemma than our own nation No nation would 
have to pay as great a penally as the United States for not solving it 

The future social behavior of a child has its beginning and is patterned 
m the conflicting sensations and emotions that arise from the early rela- 
tionship between the mother and child For the chdd, the mother is not 
only the great Dispenser of pleasure and love and the great Protectress, 
but also the source of pain, the ruthless Thwartcr and Frustrater So the 
dilemma of the mother is hkcwisc the dilemma of the child It is a dcU- 
caicly balanced conflict of clinging and rejecUng and, depending on which 
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tlic balance « tipped, the child ciihcr learns to meet successfully the 
larger give and take aspects of mature hving or he doesn t If the give* 
and take capacity is not developed, the cliild u-ill fad to adjust hunseif 
to his own life and to society As a result, the child never grows up He 
remains emotionally immaiurc 


Weaning is as much a part of motherhood as is nursing Taking away 
from a child is as important as giving to it Rejecting and emancipating 
a child arc as significant as clinging to it Furthermore, these seemingly 
contradictory phases of motherhood belong to each other both m nature 
and in sequence 


A play would be incomplete and meaningless if it stopped at the end 
of the first act, or if the last act were given without tlic first Likewise 
with the mother cliild relationship The phase of taking away from or the 
rejection of die child by the mother would not only be ineffective but 
also scnstlcss cruelty unless it had been preceded by the clinging and 
protective phase On the other hand, the child who has known nothing 
but protection and has only learned to take and not to give has been 
sadly defrauded by his mother — so badly cheated that u would have been 
better if he had never been bom 

Wuhin the limns of die sensory, emotional, and social motherhood 
relationship, there is in miniature each child s future The world we live 
in drives a hard bargain m the business of giving and taking It never 
gives of the largeness of its satisfactions, unless it receives an equally 
valuable deposit in the general social account The adult who as a child 
was never taught to share and give and concede or to tbiok and act in 
dependendy can almost never learn to do so later in life There is a tragic 
finality about childhood Unfortunately, the vast majority of men and 
women arc made or broken before the first ten years of iheir lives have 


been completed 

What happens to ihe child whose mother not only has failed to sever 
the emotional apron strings but often has not even loosened them? His 
natural gregarious instincts lead him to seek social relations with his 
fellow man But, because he has only learned to take, he sooner or later 
is rebuffed He becomes a bystander m the game of life— a sad, dis 
illustoncd and envious spectator He cannot be a lone wolf, living apart 
from his fellow man Few men succeed m doing that and he least of all 
Psychologically, it would mean his eventual emotional annihilation 
V/hut consMuto a mom? How te she differ from a mocher'' Ma 
mentally, a mom a not a molher Mom is a maternal parent who fads to 
prepare her offspring anouonaily for livmg a productive adelt life on an 
adult social plane A mom docs not none the emolidiial apron string 
the Silver Cord— which binds her children to her 
Moms are just about as old as parenthood For years ui my practice I 
have seen moms and the sad result of moms My work in Ihc Army and 
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Navy, because it gave me the chance to study over a short tou- 

sands of psychoneurotics, served to add to my (^e 

t look at mom without rancor or resentment and not witho 
stoLimg Mom" not o£ her own makntg Vanous forces work^eto 
to produce her kmd The basic mosaic of ”“f„^jthout 

put together m her own chUdhood without her 
her consent Furthermore, momism is the product of a so^ y 
veering toward a matriarchy m which each mdividual mom plays y 

^”oufwardly, a mom is not distmctively marked She may be fat “ ^ 
tall or sinaU, blond, brunette, or a redhead, or she may wear a 
motherly sdvered hair She may be beautiful or uncomely, <>1=“ ^ 
mgly or dowdily She may be a coUege graduate or she “ , 

may be quite ignorant ol Emily Post’s dicta, or she may be gra 

Ho'.’.ever, she does have one ihmg m common — the 
faction, almost repletion, she derives from keepmg her children pa h 
about m a kind of psychological amniouc flmd rather than letting 
swim aw-ay with the bold and decisive strokes of matunty from the em 
uonal maternal womb 

There IS nothing stronger m this world than the child mother cones 
A mother song m a bar or from the stage of the cheapest burlesque w 
bnng lumps in the throats and tears to the eyes of the roughest a 
toughest men For all of us there is a natural pull back to mother . • 


U MOTHERS AND MOMS 

It would be an error to assume that there is a clear-cut hne of 
cleavage between mothers and moms, between motherhood and momis® 

If being a mother is understood to be a function consisting solely o 
rigorousl) preparing a child for mature emotional and social cxistencci 
then fortunately there arc no such mothers Such a Spartan-like 
would be a grotesque anomaly and a caricature of true motherhood r*® 
normal woman can produce a child, give it life and love, and 
and proUci it when it is a helpless mfant without crcaimg a close bon 
that nc\ cr can be completely broken This is as it should be 

Theoretically, a mom is a woman whose maternal behavior is moti- 
vated by the seeking of emotional recompense for the buffets which ‘ o 
has dealt her own ego In her relationship with her children, every dee 
and almost every breath arc designed unconsciously but exclusively Jo 
absorb her children emotionally and to bind them to her securely ® 
order to achieve ihu purpose she must stamp a pattern of immature be- 
havior m her children Such a pattern is entirely inconsistent with even 
a minimum degree of adequacy and satisfaction and completely excludes 
the possibility of livmg life in an adult manner With such ngid cnicrtf* 
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probably there ate nol many bom fide moms, although t have faiovm a 
tew womcit who have almost succeeded in reaching the summits of 
raomism 


Actually, m every mother, no matter how mature she raay be, there are 
traces of mom There should be Likewise, m moms (here are odds and 
ends and fragments of motherhood although sometimes they are ultra- 
miaoscopic However, there is a deal of difference in the amounU of 
these ingredients w mothers and moms, and the dnving forces which 
activate motlicrly and momish behaviors are as far apart as the poles 
The mature mother uses the emotional ingredients sparingly and 
wisely Her major purpose is to produce a proper babnee of give and- 
takc m her children, so that they may attain full statured personal and 
social maturity and lead reasonably constructive and happy lives The 
immature and insatiable mom, on the other hand, uses the ingredients 
lavishly and unwisely, chiefly to bind her children with emotional cods 
Being immature herself, she breeds unmaturiiy m her children and, by 
and large, they arc doomed to lives of personal and social insufliciency 
and unhappiness 

In her dealings with her children, the real mother mixes logic with 
her love and at every step attempts to lead her children into thmbng 
for themselves In matters requumg judgment m selection, whether it 
be clothes or opinions, die mother knows her children need guidance 
but in decreasing amounts and with the objective of increasing self- 
decision After all, Mary who is fifteen can hardly have that very 
colleti evening gown for her first party frock no matter how much she 
wants It Neither can Ann who is only in her ’teens be mdulged in the 
filmy, blackdacc underibmgs that her heart desues 
Likewise, the real mother knows that the home should be an lofonnal 
forum wUecc the child^eit's opioioos iwU be hsiened to and discussed 
pro and con Discussions so conducted that the child realizes that bis 
parents arc interested in his ideas often trim down wild and adolescent 
thinking, and leave the nucleus of a sound thought Surprisingly often, 
a parental challenge to read this or that article or book is accepted 
A mother knows that a home m which children live should be com- 


fortable and pleasant and supply their reasonable needs — a place where 
they like to bring other children and which other children enjoy visiting 
There need not be many restrictions, but there must be a few regulations 
To have the right kmd of a home, it is not necessary to do as some 
moms do, letting the door mat symbolize a wishing mg. capable of 
granting every whun as soon as the door is opened 
Probably it rarely enters the mind of a mother— yet if she were 
questioned about it, no doubt she would reply honestly— that if there 
were the need for help and support, because of sickness or old age, ^e 
would feel enuffed to it from her children Unlike mom, however, she 
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would not pcrnnt her ch.ldren to 

Tneed, but would msist on d^arrangmg the lives of her ehddten 

A sensTlfmother would at once detect the 
pollyanna mom with her unbroken cade of ^ „„cr 

She knows that children are adults in the "’“>'■"2 “^“'ed, then 

disagreed, contended, argued, and even occasionally ^^* 0 ’ sheer 
they^ would eventually be at each others throats to cscap 

monotony and boredom of complete and unending concord 

Without being either pugnacious or devious, the moAe 
to interpose quiet, diplomatic intcrvenuon against unfair o 
eritieisms of a chd'd by the father or the other children She do h. dif^ 
acult job simply and with due regard for the merits of the ^ nation^ 
for the personal rights of each member of the family Her ^^jd’s 

road policy avoids the risk either of dangerously mllating 

ego or of plunging him into the depths of mferiority mnueht 

The mother permits her children considerable latitudc^^ “niust 
and behavior, but she realizes that the only time the ^ 

nots" of the world of adults can be learned is during childhooo 
obvious that there must be “musts” and “must nots” . j,, 

chddren brush their teeth, keep dental appomtments, bathe, an 
many unpleasant thmgs, but also there are many alluring thmgs 
must no/ do . j uy 

Some moms reveal the immature markings of their motnemo 
the constant exercise of unqualified and unexplained authority Mor 
snare their children by letting them do practically anything they 
The mother’s “musts” and “must nots” are usually qualified an 
explanatory The objective of mothers is to make an increasmg rese 
of self-criticism and inhibition available agamst the temptation to 

pulsive behavior tellec- 

Irrespective of their physical endowmenU or the amount 
tual information they have had opportunity to acquire, even thoug i ^ 
mmimal, mothers could never be inconsequential addlepates or pse 
intellectuals Not that the mother secs any virtue for herself or her c 
dren m being drab or dowdily dressed Not unlikely, she 
to the code of the ‘ hair-do,” cosmetics, and other beauty aids w 
modern life have made almost mandatory The mother, too, jj 

believe that the functions of motherhood include being a dumb 
On the contrary, generally she informs herself as fully as circumstan 
permit and she is likely to be able to present her opinions m an 
mg way While she may give bttle or no conscious thought to it, ^ 
mother m considerable degree is activated by the fact that constan y 
she IS mirrormg a reficction for her children, a detailed portrait revea i 
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every asset, but also every imperfection, and covering a \Mdc surface 
from physical appearance and groonung to mental agility Unlike ihc 
reflection mirrored by Die mom, too often a trap which confines the child s 
future and circumvents his emotional choices m lile, the mother portrait 
IS undehberate and natural As the child grows older, the portrait merges 
mto rapidly increasing personal contacts and is progressively modified 
There remains a nucleus or essence which serves as a useful starting 
point and lessens the child s danger of making immature and crippling 
emotional alliances m adult life The reflection of the mom binds chil 
dren, the likeness of the mother unleashes them and beckons them on to 
emotional and social emancipation 

Guarding the health of their children is diflicult for mothers Many 
moms solve it easily by intoning an endless htany of warnings about 
everything from overshoes to vitamins The mother eiihcr knows or 
senses the danger of ingraining too deeply a pattern of ovcrsolicitudc 
about health and physical processes Neurasthenia is an oddly shaped 
piece which will not fit into the jigsaw puzzle of life The mother is 
seriously but sensibly coacenied about the health of her children She 
tries to inculcate normal common sense caution without impressing 
fears of sickness, accident, and death Usually she succeeds m esUb* 
hshing a happy compromise In obtaining such a compromise the mother 
does not hesitate occasionally to take minor chances by not always 
being too msistent about overshoes or nosedrops 
The mom regards the fence with which children surround ihcir pn 
vate thinking as a hen upon her emotional domain and tries to demolish 
It, the mother respects the privacy n incloses Insunciively the latter 
knows that such mental territory should be sacred against Uespass No 
matter how vaporish, planless, and wildly roroaniic youthful thinking 
may be, still it is important m shaping emotional and social individual 
ism and in promoting maturity Should the private dunking become 
excessive and child show increasing isolation from other children 
and (he environment, the mother usually can find quict, tactful ways of 


being let in on the secret 

The moiher gives her children a reasonably sound and healthy sex 
perspective, wiihout finding it necessary cither to compose a paean to 
Eros or a hymn of sexual hate Her own mistakes and disappointmenis 
are not pcnraltcd to distort the pcrspccuve She does not visit her tsilaics 
in sexual Me upon her children On the other hand, sex is not presented 
as unalloyed bliss exempt (roin rcsponsibiltty or penalties tor too much 
takms and not enough pving The mother produces healthy a inudes 
mom by her general reaeuon when Ihc sobjeet eotnes up casuaUy. 1 m 
and usiaUy sety htlle by studuid and ,danned vetbal ms^et,™ She 
avoids poUyannBh aphornms and soothing biomtdes She does not 
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pamt a prcc.se, y dcU.,Ied p.Curc, know-ng 

Lnnat be modeled upon that of another and llmt the reiM 

tane.ty ts destructive Sex is not nakedly wposm* E"““^ 

veilmL are left inuiet. so that later m life n, 

taction and the maturmg value of making p,c 

mother does not hope or wish to do more for her '=hddrcn ton 

them sufficient honest information and the nucleus ^ P Godspeed 

vorable atutudes toivard sex This done, she "“S' S"' 

upon their sexual journeys through life with to feclm 

they will have an even chance of not stumblmg too often or 

and of achieving mature sexual happmess 

Not so with many moms Of aU moms, probably to ^ 

one who closes the door of her children’s hves against to vista of no 
and wholesome sex and fastens it securely with her silver cor 
sciously avengmg herself for to disappointments, f^^tmns „ 
thwartings of her own sex life, ruthlessly she divcsU sex of al . 

and makes it seem ugly and even loathsome She may do this 0 J 
as she imparts “to facts of life” to her daughters and “”'=““05 
to her sons She would have it appear that men arc lustful canu 
prowling about to world seekmg females to devour “So few 
considerate m that way ” “They don’t care to what they subject a w ^ 
or how they break down her health as long as they have their pleas 
“A woman must be constantly on guard ’* H 

With her sons mom varies the theme ‘ Girls arc dilTcrcnt ’ I 

the imphcauon being that they arc very different from the 
mom was Too few girls arc sweet and modest Deliberately and 
lessly they use their sex charms to trap unwary >ouDg men “Before ) 
know It, It IS too laic and >ou have wronged the nice girl >0^ 
w ant to marry some day ’* 

Fair enough, but unfortunately, the “nice girl’* is drawn to s 
meticulous specifications that the chances of finding hej are somew 
remote Even should he find a girl rcsemblmg mom’s blueprint bow 
he be sure*^ She may be one of those female werewolves mom warn 
him about 

Contrary to the behef of some moms, the men m the armed for » 
other than her son, were not sexually unclean My contact with in® 
m two wars has led me to conclude that, by and large, they were de 
>oungsters, basically clean mmded They did not wear iheir 
aspirations, and ideals about sex upon their sleeves and only rarely 
they reveal them to their fellow soldiers There was quite a httle lusiy 
sex talk when men w ere gathered together m encampments and on ships 
So is there m civilian life But the sex fnghtened youngsters 
to these discussions, somewhat Chaucerian m flavor, fascinated tbougn 
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firmed Here was the proof of what mom bad said niMe \s”as ^ udi 
wnihmg morass called sex 

So beginning with the mom, by a process of addition and subtraction 
—adding very considerably to the faint, vague mother stuff that js m 
lier, subtracting liberally her extravagant interpretation of the protective 
function of motherhood and her gross distortion of it — we arrive at 
the mother In licr daily life she writes a visible text of Imog for her 
children It is neither an exact nor a highly emotionalized text. Either 
would be hampering m adult life The text is a frank one, setting forth 
the mother s liabilities as well as her virtues For the children, it always 
remains a human document, alive and realistic The life of the mother 
will never be slavishly imitated Rather rviU it be used for comparative 
purposes Some of it will be selected for use in adult life Some portions 
will be discarded, either because they arc not considered applicable or 
because the mdividual feels he can do belter 

III, MOMS IN PANTS 

Yes, sometimes pop is a mom The “joys” of znomism are by 
no means reserved for the female of the species Sometimes pop may be 
so much of a mom that he can only be distinguished by the fact that he 
wears trousers — m diesc days scarcely a sure mark of sex. 

Again, usually the metamorphosis of the male parent into a mom 
also had its bcgmnmgs when he was a child and bad a mom As is the 
way with moms, she left him dangling on the Umb of emotional immatur* 
Uy in adult life This was, indeed, a precarious perch, so naturally he 
reached out desperately for some source of strength and support Even 
iliough he did not realize if, this was the principal motivation of his mar- 
riage 

Young women, and perhaps particularly young women who have the 
markings of fine and adequate wives and mothers, arc rarely calm, dis- 
passionate, and detaclied concerrung raaruage Following the ancient 
biological law of the female, they are strongly moved emotionally The 
maternal instinct is the potent driving force The helpless immature 
type of male too often makes a deep appeal to such a woman s budding 
sense of maternity Frequently marriage results from the mixture of these 
two elements „ 

Then the wife finds she has marned a child adult For a time the 
situation may be intriguing, but soon it begins to pall Particularly is 
Urn true when children begin to arrive They provide a much more 
satisfactory answer to the call of maternity than does a big hulking 
fellow of 25 or 30 wiio always wants to be babied A thoughtful obsemr 
once remarked that a rucccsstnl wrfc rhooM be wde, mistress, mother. 
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and child, but the formula must be properly compounded ^ 

engage earnesUy m the business of being a mom to his children P b J 

U I die only available sop to his ego Tor the vote «ho « 

to be a genuine mother, a mom for a husband poses a p 

can be solved only by increasing vigilance and P “f 

more firmly the wife-mother tries to anehor the b't'Wren ‘ 

of emotional and social stability, the harder the husband-moin 

to strive to pull them away into a whirlpool of 

mstabihty Even when die wife is strong and determined, the nus 

IS still the father of ihcir children and therefore has a certain a 


of nuisance value . 

There arc many techniques of being a male mom, all 
and pleasant For instance, it is simple to curry the children s 
never punishing them Thus the mother acquires the reputaUon ot Dc b 
the ogress, the stem disciplinarian, while the father is thought of nic 
and never “tough ” U a mother is attempting to teach a child the v 
of money by having him manage his allowance and keep within it, 
father can torpedo the clTort by slipping the youngster extra dimes a 
quarters The child will beam upon him . 

The father may enact the role of mom by taking open issue with 
wife m the presence of the children concerning some matter Icl 
say, the relative merits of preparing the next day’s school lessons 
going to the comer drug store and playing the pin-ball machine ® 
mother is put between the devil and the deep blue sea If she declines 
accept the challenge the children take one backward step from maturity 
If she accepts, there is the likelihood of a quarrel Then, even if she tn 
umphs, there is the danger that the children will feel that she is bulIyu’S 
the father, and this is particularly hkely if he accepts defeat with ‘ 
resignation ” Above all things, children do not wish their mother to 
a bullying female . 

Like the female mom, the male one may be a past master m ^ 
momish art of using words sparingly and depending more for 
upon nuances of voice, bcanng, gestures, and facial expressions t 
children may come to him seeking an appeal from the mother’s rulings 
His words, ‘ Maybe you should do as your mother wishes ” may 
fair enough, but his tired, patient voice and air of sad resignation ^P®^ 
all too plainly ‘ You know how it is I understand and wish I cou 
help you I am sorry ” 
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Tic male mom tias an unusuaBy good opporlumly when before the 
children he succeeds m “needJmg" fus wife m(o an expression of lack 
of sympatliy for endlessly reiterated ttoes Children cannot be expected 
to realize that ihcir mother is for the moment tired from thinking, plan- 
ning, and helping three or four normal children grow up and that for once 
the whining of a large, hopelessly immature adult child is more than she 
can stand All the cluldren see js the immediate picture ‘ Poor dad, 
he IS tired, his head aches, and bis feet hurt, and mother is pretty tough 
about It ” It IS altogether hkcly that a half-grown daughter will steal 
softly to the couch and gently mb his head , . . 


IV. SO SHALL WC REAP 

The effect of mom and her activities goes far bejond the single 
individual or individuals that she dominates in childhood Her effect is 
cumulative and far-rcachiag William Ross Wallace put down no idle 
words when he wrote, “The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
lhatrulcs the world ” 


At the moment, the social porirail of man is very incomplete Were 
It even half hmsbed, the world would have scarcely embroiled itself in 
two bloody and destructive wars m the short space of twenty five years 
Many cons must elapse and many additions and subtractions must be 
made to the portrait before man will merit the simple designation 
homo sapiens 

Each individual unit, each man and woman, you and I, may be sym- 
bolized by a circle The circle, when it is complete, is the ideal— a human 
being in even contact with hu environment Each circle, representing 
one person, is surrounded by a series of concentric circles The circles 
immediate to the personal circle signify the human being’s personal 
rights — a very few sacred personal rights such as the right to protect 
and preserve bis life, the right to bar unwanted intruders from bis home, 
the right to worship God as his conscicace dictates, the right to think 
independently though not always to cariy bis ffioughts into acuon There 


are a few really personal rights, but not many 

Beyond the limited group of circles of personal liberties, there are 
many more circles They represent the rights we share with others 
These circles overlap similar circles surrounding other individuals Md 
are mutually held territory Highly placed, or lowly placed, no one has 
more than a fracuonal claim upon (hb jorndy occupied area Jt is m 
tills "give and-tale” land— lie ovctlapping al nghts and responsibilities 
— ^tliat the fate of democracy wdl be decided 

me capacity to live democratandly and construcuvely is acqu^d 
only m childhood Only reasonably mature parents, and parucolatly 
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mature mothers, are competent to teach their to 

democracy by permittmg them to perfect their social 
relauons Lth other children If the mtermediate territory of gw ^1 
mke” IS populated with the sons and dau^ters of ^ 

surrogates, then democracy cannot stand It has happened els 

'“Evenur'’hi#ly prized and unwillingly 

sometimes must be modified, inhibited, and even yielded to othe« 
Democracy means just that Self-preservation is a dommant natural law, 
yet It must be tempered where others are concerned If in wa , 
ing an enemy raid, there are no unoccupied fox holes, a soldier 
forcibly eject another soldier from a shelter and take his place s 
blasted mto the sea from his ship by the enemy torpedo has no righ 
tear another sailor away from a life raft, m order to take his place 
And so It IS with civilian hvtng as well We cannot advance ourse 
at the expense of others, even if it is a case of “you or me ” 

[Givmg,] not getting, is the basis of a happy, mature life and a 
democracy Moms, by not aliowmg their children to grow up under 
give-and take rules of existence, not only spoil life for theur sons an 
daughters, but threaten the very foundation upon which our democracy 
is built, for the pattern laid down m childhood is followed tbroughou 
ourhves * 

When It IS a question of privileges and favors to be obtained 1 
that the children of moms are m the majority m the forum of 

opinion, with both arms extended When it is a matter of obligations to 

fulfilled, or unpleasant duty to be done, they arc likely to be foun 
gazing intently out of the wmdow . 

V. HOW CAN WE HELP MOM? 

What arc we going to do about it'’ The problem is one of com 
bating the cause rather than the effect I’m afraid there’s little that can 
be done for the older moms — their work is done But we can make ^ 
effort to educate the mothers and fathers to be Unfortunately, a fa 
Hedged mom or pop is rather thickly insulated against education by tn 
very conditions that made them what they are 

Repeatedly in the course of my professional life I have carefully 
explained to many women m the mterests of their children, who 
my patients, the dangers of momism All m all, the results have not been 
loo encouraging In most cases, the impression I made on monos vsas 
neither deep nor lasting. It was not difficult to obtam agreement wiui 
everything I said, but unfortunately the busmess of being a mom is uot 
one of thinking but of feeling, and feelmgs etched m deeply by years 
of practice arc hard to eradicate 
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Most moms arc raihcr impervious U> advice or cnucism Dliaded by 
iheir “smoUicr love,” they simply cannot see that they are wrong and 
arc harming their children 

The answer lies, not in revamping the moms, but m revamping the 
system 

Tor the welfare of the nation, it is high time that women and men 
should expect and should be expected to give evidence of fulfilhng the 
obligations and responsibilities of parenthood There is no reason why 
Uic institution of motherhood should not be investigated and evaluated 
just as any other institution, the Republican and Democratic parties, 
the medical profession, labor, or major league baseball— indeed any 
occupation or msiituiion The nation has a far greater stake m the 
occupation of motherhood than m any other I trust that someume in 
the not too-disiant future it wiU no longer be necessary to approach the 
subject witli soft and reverent tread and to inquire m a hushed voice 
how the business of motherhood is progressing 

I doubt if we will ever reach such a level of honesty that the Army 
will return to his mother a son who was inadequate and meflective in 
mditary service, with a report like this We are returning your son to 
you We cannot make a soldier of him In fact, we do not bebevc any- 
thing useful can be made of him by anyone If we kept him m the Army 
we would have to assign two good soldiers to coddle him He has not 
changed at all He is still as touch a baby as when you nursed him and 
changed his diapers " 

I doubt if It will ever be possible for a mature wife to return her im- 
mature husband to his mom with a note along this general line ‘ I am 
rctummg your son to you I ant afraid it was never intended that he 
should be a husband I Jiavc three healthy, normal children and I intend 
to keep them that way I cannot do this if I permit your son to stay in 
this house Besides, the three children keep me busy and I do not have 
the time to look after another child Your son is too old and too large 
to be a baby and as a child he ts not very attractive He cannot even 
play With the children because he is too easily offended But you wiU 
not have any trouble with him He misses you very much and I am sure 
he will be much happier with you than he has been with me and the 
children " 

While we may never attain such frankness, yet if we succeed only 
in dispcllins Ihc atmospheie of sentimraulism which envelopes mother 
hood, then, at least, we may hope to amre at a common sense level 
where praise wtU be given where praise la due and blame where blame 
IS due, let the chips fall where they may 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1. State tn your own words the d, lemma wh.ch. accordmg U, Dr 
^trpckcr cvcrv mother faces 

2 What does he say ts the essential, basic eause of „■ 

3, What should be the policy of a true j„pcct to 

pmcLhonTrSms^criM With rLpcc't to sexual information? 

^ rtf rSorC which Dr. Strcchcr sh»s a^con. 

ncction between the upbringing of children and the pc 

6 Wha°lto Dr. Streckcr propose as the way to get rid of 
7. Which section docs Streckcr develop on the P”'*"” f 'je, rf 
and contrast? Explain how he does so, pointing out examp 
companson and examples of contrast. n “Mothers 

8 Explain the function of the final paragraph of Section II, 

9. Point out some of the metaphors Strecker has used 

“emotional apron strings,” "the world we live in ^„on7 

gam") Of what value arc his metaphors in aiding c^m 
10 How would you define Streckcr's purpose in wn'mg Ihem » , 

Sons"? Does he make explicit statements setting forth his P P” 

If SO, where? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Would taking children from iheir families at birth and 
in nurseries prevent some of the evils of which Dr Strecker 
What are the disadvantages of such a scheme? aduated 

2 Would drafung all boys into the service as soon as they are j 

from high school be a good way to deal with the problems 
by momism? 

3. How can a college help to discourage the parents of students 
inducing momism m iheir offspnng? 

4. Which of Dr Streckcr’s suggestions for destroying momism 

think would be most likely to succeed? Which do you think wou 
least likely to succeed? xy. 

5 What do you think arc the advantages and disadvantages of an 
cational system in which "there shall be no rewards for success 
no penalties for failure”? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Remote-control momism m college 

2 The proper way to raise a boy who will enter military service 

3 Are boys or girls more subject to momism? 

4 Do's and don'ls for raising children , 

5. What to do for the person who has reached the age of adultn 

without becoming mature 
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Chapter fourteen 




Emotional 
Health 
and Good 


Personal Relations 


KNOW TIIYSELF 


SOCRATES 



Jutroductiou 


For about a centuor now there has been a notable acceleration 
of man’s study of his own jnncr being— bis states of mind and emotion 
that he beneath the surface and require special modes of study to under- 
stand The inner world of expcnence is being explored and charted, 
and few fields of art or knowledge remain ivithout strong tnBuence 
from recent discoveries about man's make up TTie chief reason for this 
stvift Increase of understanding has been the application of the scien- 
tific method The central branch of knowledge concerned has been 
psychology, a young science which has grown m part from medicine, 
but also in part from philosophy and literature 
The sacnce of psychology itself has branched m a number of dif 
ferent directions there are half a dozen prominent "schools,’ or 
theoretical approaches, fn psychology, and there is psychiatry, the 
psychological side of the practice of medicine, which includes psy- 
choanalysis as one of its techniques 
Psychology has also nourished a number of other fields of study, and 
has been in turn nourished by them Prominent among these are 
sociology, ' human relations," industrial relations, social v.elfare, edu 
cation, vocational guidance, and a dozen other kinds of counseling, 
and several of the subdivisions of anthropology 
Scholars and workers in all these fields have important practical aims 
to help people achieve mental and emotional health as individuals, and 
also as participants in groups Family life, business, teaching, politics, 
even the conduct of nations and of international bodies like the United 
Nations — all arc areas in which human attitudes are important and m 
which the studies linked with psychology have a vital role to play 
The fact that psychology is important m so many fields should not 
lead us to think of it, however, as the only valuable approach to the 
understanding of man's inner being Most of the deepest insights are 
still to be found m religion, art, literature, and philosophy rather than 
in psychology and allied fields of study The human understanding m 
the "Great Books" of Western Dvilizabon, and also of the Far Eastern, 
Indic, and Arabic Civilizations is more profound and comprehensive 
than almost anything found in modem psychology Nevertheless, the 
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scenufic approach has added much that older approaches “““ never 
have achieved, and has cast its findings in forms vvhich can rea y 

used m the modern world , „ 

The disciplines linked with psychology possess great advantage i 
offenng practical ways for dealing with specific problems of individua s 
in modern society Not only scientists, doctors, and sociologists, u 
also ministers, priests, and rabbis, are drawing increasingly upon hno 

mgs about our emotions and the v^ay they Operate 

Among the different schools of psychology there is some lack o 
agreement on theonK, concepts, and nomenclature Some o t ese 

divergences are basic, others are largely matters of \sords (For is 

cussions concerning this sort of difficulty, see the chapter Languag 
and Good Writing ”) At any rate, most schools of psychology 
obviously metaphorical language In this respect psychologists are a 
to literary men, especially poets A Freudian psychologist, for examp 
thinks with such concepts as the “superego," a term which means 
something like “conscience," and refers to a part of one's psychic sp' 
paratus which stands somehow above his ego, or “!/' and directs it 
psychologist of another school may deny that any such thing exists, 
or even that it has any use as a provisional concept In spite of differ 
ences of theory and terminology, hov.ever, the gentlemen of all schoo 
are accomplishing a great deal for mental and emotional health Even 
tually the constant process of discovery, argument, and revision o 
theories will reconcile the important differences, though it is probable 
that the metaphorical cast of psychological terms will remain, simply 
because metaphor is usually the only means of descnbmg new things 
The selections are intended to give you a little of the background for 
understanding, as one wnter puts it, “why v.e behave like human he 
mgs " These articles have been chosen to emphasize some of the ideas 
that are helpful to people in getting along vnth others, both as m 
dividuals Nsho need to get along with other individuals, and as mem 
hers of groups vshich need to get along with other groups — esen such 
large groups as whole nations 

In the first article, “What People Have to Work With," Dr EnC 
Berne, a practicing psychiatnst, begins by explaining a recently de 
% eloped theory that different kinds of temperament are associated 
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with certain types of bodity build Then he descnbes human beings as 
energy e'cpendmg "structures * controlled by the glandular system and 
the brain, and finally he sets forth the theory that our mental images 
account m large part for our actions 

The second selection, ' Even Dogs Get Neurotic," was wntten fay 
Dr David Fmk, who began his career as a professor of sociology and 
later took an M D degree and became a psychiatnst He describes one 
of the basic discoveries of psychology, the 'conditioned reflex," which 
was first demonstrated by Pavlov m his famous experiment on dogs 
Dr Fmk descnbes the theory that certain ills are caused by the collision 
of opposing ' habits' of mind and body His article covers some of the 
same phenomena of behavior as Dr Berne's, but is based on a dif- 
ferent theory 

In "Barriers and Gateways to Gimmunication,” Professor Car! R 
Rogers, now Executive Secretary of the Counseling Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and a specialist m pqichotherapy m counseling, ap- 
plies his experience with individuals and small groups to the problem of 
effective communication and mutual understanding between larger 
groups and between nations His article offers some very useful ideas, 
applicable to situations that everyone is sure to encounter 

Finally there is the article "Zest" by the eminent Bntish philosopher 
Bertrand Russell His interest is not m psychological theories but in 
good old fashioned reasoning from everyday evidence that anyone can 
observe— though few can reason as clearly or as entertainingly as he 
does Lord Russell believes that if we are to live with zest we must be 
free of inner conflicts that anse m us— and in this he is in agreement 
With the psychologists 
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What People Plave to Work With 

1. CAN PEOPLE BE JUDGED BY THEIR APPEARANCE? 

Everyone knows that a human bemg, like a chioken, 
from an egg At a very early stage, the human embryo £°^ ^ 
layered tube, the inside layer of which grows into the f 

the middle layer into bones, muscles, joints, and blood vessels, 
outside layer into the skin and nervous system i,„man 

Usually these three grow about equally, so that the average 
being IS a fair mixture of brains, muscles, and mward orga^ in 
eggs, however, one layer grows more than the others, and wne 
angels have finished putting the child together, he may have more S 
than bram, or more bram than muscle When this happens, the 
vidual's acuvities will often be mostly concerned with the overgr 
layer ^ 

We can thus say that while the average human being is a 
some people arc mamly “digestion minded,” some “muscle-mm » 
and some “bram-mmded,” and corrcspondmgly digestion-bodied, 
bodied, or brain-bodicd The digeslion-bodicd people look thick, 
musclc-bodied people look wide, and the bram-bodied people look long^ 
This does not mean that the taller a man is the bramier he will be 
means that if a man, even a short man, looks long rather than wide or 
thick, he will often be more concerned about what goes on m his nun 
than about what he docs or what he cats, but the key factor is slender 
ness and not hcighL On the other hand, a man who gives the impression 
of bemg thick rather than long or wide will usually be more interested m 
a good steak than m a good idea or a good long w alk 

Medical men use Greek words to describe these types of body buu 
For the man whose body shape mostly depends on the inside la>cr o 
the egg, they use the word endomorph If it depends mostly upon ui 
middle layer, they call him a mesomorph If it depends upon the outside 
layer, they call him an ectomorph We can see the same roots m our 
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English words “enter, " “medium,” and “exit," whicli might just as easily 
have been spelled “ender,” “mesiura,” and “cclil " 

Since the mside skm of the human egg, or endoderm. fonas Die inner 
organs of the belly, die viscera, the endomorph is usually bcUy-ramded, 
since die middle skin forms the body tissues, or soma, the mesomorph 
is usually muscle minded, and since the ouuidc skin forms the brain, or 
cerebrum, the ectomorph is usually brain minded Translating this into 
Greek, we have the viscerotomc endomorph, the somalotonic meso- 
morph, and the cerebrotonic ectomorph 

Words are beautiful things to a cerebrotonic, but a viscerotomc knows 
you cannot eat a menu no matter what language it is printed m, and a 
somatotonic knows you cannot increase your chest expansion by reading 
a dictionary So it is advisable to leave these words and sec what kinds 
of people they actually apply to, remembering again that most individuals 
are fairly equal mixtures and that what we have to say concerns only 
the extremes Up to tlie present these types have been thoroughly studied 
only in the male sex 

Viscerotomc endomorph If a man is dcCmtcly a thick type rather 
than a broad or long type, he is likely to be round and soft, with a big 
chest but a bigger belly He would rather eat than breathe comfortably 
He IS likely to have a wide face, short, thick neck, big thighs and upper 
arms, and small bands and feet He has overdeveloped breasts and looks 
as though be were blown up a little like a balloon His skin is soft and 
smooth, and when he gets bald, as he docs usually quite early, he loses 
the hair m the middle of his head hrst 
The short, jolly, thickset, red faced pohuciaa with a cigar m his mouth, 
who always looks as though he were about to have a stroke, a the best 
example of this type The reason be often makes a good politician is that 
he likes people, banquets, baths, and sleep, be is easygoing, soothing, 
and his feelings arc easy to understand 
His abdomen is big because he has lots of mtestmes He likes to talc 
in things He likes to take m food, and affccuon and approval as well 
Going to a banquet with people who like him is his idea of a fine time 
It IS important for a psychiatrist to understand the natures of such men 

when they come to him for advice 

Somatowme mesomarpli « a mao b dcfimlcly a broad Ij-pa ralhcr 
thao a thiok or tag type, ha u Wrly to be nigs=d and ha%= lots of 
muKla He b apt to hava b,g (oraanm aad legs, and l>“ 
are wet! formed aad fina, wlh ^ '•'tsl biffitr tb^ the belly He »oa d 
ratlier breathe than eat He has a bouy head, b.g 
jaw Hb sta B thtcl. eoaBe, and elashe. and laos cat* U he geu bald, 
u usually starts on the front of the head 
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Dick Tracy, Lil Abner, and olher men of action telonS ‘o ^ 

Such people make good hfeguards and ” use Lm 

to out out energy They have lots of muscles and they like to m 
They go m for adventure, exercise, fightmg, and gettmg e upp ^ 

They are bold and unrestramed, and love to master P ^ 

around them U the psychiatrist knows the thmgs ^ P 

satisfaction, he is able to understand why they may be unhappy 

Cerebrotomc ectomorph The man who is definitely a long 
likely to ha\e thm bones and muscles His shoulders are ap S 
he has a flat belly with a dropped stomach, and long, wea e^ 
neck and fingers are long, and his face is shaped like a long e^g 
skm is thin, dry, and pale, and he rarely gets bald He looks 
absent minded professor and often is one 

Though such people are jumpy, they like to keep their energy an 
fancy moving around much They would rather sit quietly by e 
and keep out of difficulues Trouble upsets them, and ihc^o a J 
from It Their friends dont understand them very well They m 
jerkUy and feel jerkily The psychiatrist who understands how eas x 
they become anxious is often able to help them get along better m 
sociable and aggrcssiv c w orld of endomorphs and mesomorphs 
In the special cases where people definitely belong to one 
another, then, one can tell a good deal about their personalities from 
appearance When the human mind is engaged m one of its stru^ 
with Itself or with the world outside, the individuals way of han 
the struggle will be partly dctcrmuicd by his t>pe If he is a visccrt> 
tonic he will often want to go to a party where he can eat and drink an^ 
be in good company at a time when he might be better off attending 
business, the somatotonic w dl want to go out and do something about i 
master the situation, even if what he docs is foolish and not proper y 
figured out, while the cerebrotomc will go off by himself and thm * 
oscr, when perhaps he would be better off domg something about it 
seeking good company to try to forget it 

Since these personality charactcruUcs depend on the growth of ® 
la>crs of the little egg from which the person developed, they arc 'CfY 
difficult to change Nevertheless, it is unportant for the individual W 
know about these t>pcs, so that he can have at least an inkling of wW 
to expect from those around him, and can make allowances for ti* 
different kinds of human nature, and so that he can become awart 
and Icam to control his own lutura! tendencies which may sometimes 
guide him into making the same mistakes over and over again m 
dluig his difficulties 
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2 WHERE DOES HUMAN ENERGY COMB f ROM? 

.0 understand r^^uTto’';!: and 

first, what parts docs it and how k it conducted 

secondly, where docs iB ene S automobile, we must Brst 

into tlie proper channels To ace how the 

desenbe the various P““ ““ ^Jog notion throueh the work 

energy of the gasoline “ * ^ a (roicn water pump, a moani^ 
mis of the mechansm To „owing tree. 

nfio, an inspiring come, a fan wam*l • a^^= ^ called 

man, we must toUow the to understand the universe 

sm/clnre and the "“'■'"B “ ””‘o' To understand an atom we stody 
r sSu'rc rtnetm^ ^ can navigate a ship, and mak 

““s’^e^ll’afseen diat m “uegeTerv^Cl-y 

^^p^durh^- 

^;rtSruo£c^raS » - :Te enr-STg- 

:r ^ 

for an automobile rid ^^ergy 

driver u mfluence in detcrnu g thyroid gland 

The glands have mu poroose it « at high speed or 

IS used and for what gc uidividual ru g^ provides for 

aels like an f" ^nning faster man mn ^ 



and other substances, so that the person whose Utyrotn « unoeracuve 

’"“irw'rptdte thyrotd to an engtne acee.erator, we ntay s^y that 
the adrenal glands, wh.ch are found attached to 
rocket fuses When wc need an extra push, the adrenals reluasc 
huge supply of energy This happens usually when wc have to 
run, the adrenals are the glands which gird ^ble 

angry or afraid Sometimes we arc angry or afraid he g 

to do anything about it, so that wc arc unable to use up the extta SI 
Something has to happen to this energy and since the 
expression is blocked, it may exert itscU on the muscles of the hea 
other inner organs, causing pounding and other disagreeable se 
In any case, the extra energy docs not simply vanish, if it is not 
at the time by fighting or running away, or by palpitations of e 
or contractions of the other internal organs, it is stored up until i 
a chance to express itself directly or indirectly, as we shall sec 

Both the thyroid and the adrenals arc set differently ^ ^ ^ 
people Because of their thyroids, some people arc always on the S 
and some are always sluggish There arc other reasons for such 
cnees m energy output besides the thyroid, but one always has to 
of this gland in trying to account for restlessness or sluggishness In 
same way we have to ihmk of the adrenals when the question of d e 
ences in excitability arises Some people’s adrenals arc set on a 
trigger, so that their bodies are frequently m a state of turmoil, w 
others never feel the surge of strength that comes with profound ^^8® 
The thyroid affects the total amount of the individual’s activity» 
regardless of what he uses the energy for The adrenals release additiona 
energy to aid the individual m separatmg himself from thmgs w i 
threaten him or stand m his way, whether he accomplishes the separatio*' 
by runnmg, or by dcstroymg the threatening force, or by causing h 
leave m a hurry . 

The sex glands also affect the output of energy, and like the adrena 
the energy they release has the quality of supplying vigor for certain 
special purposes We may say that the adrenals assist the instinct o 
self preservation by releasing added strength for separation or 
tion The testicles and ovanes assist the sexual instinct by giving adde 
interest to certam constructive activities Their earthy purpose is con- 
cemed with sexual union, but part of the energy they release can n 
usefully applied m any romantic or sublune activity which has the feeling 
of approach, afiection, or creating 

In thinking about these glands, it should be understood that we have 
no ri^t to say that they arc the source of the energy and desire fof 
crealmg and destroymg, but they do serve m some way to give added zest 
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Fuxihermorc, ilie glands have noching to do with the special way the 
released energy is applied For instance, the adrenals make the muscles 
of the arms and legs stronger and quicker, but they do not determine 
whether the hmbs will be used for fighting or for running away The 
sex glands make the individual feel strong and restless and increase 
the attractiveness of outside objects, espectally other human beings, 
usually of the opposite sex, but they do not determine how he goes 
about getting closer to people, nor whom he cliooscs With glands 
alone and no bram, a human being would show Zifde more initiative 
than a bottle of fermentmg wmc This can be shown fay rcmovmg the 
outside parts of Uie bram from a cat Under the mflucnce of the adrenals, 
the cat will then go mto rages with ahnost no provocation at all, and 
be prepared for violent action, but be neither knows the true object 
of his rage nor can he deal effectively with anything that really threatens 
him He becomes steamed up but does not know how or against whom 
to act The brain is necessary for effective action in aecomplishiug 
a definite purpose 

The energy of thinking and feeling is harder to understand than 
the energy of moving and htde is known about its origin It is known 
that energy is used whenever Che mind is active, and it con be shown that 
the brain gives off electnc waves and uses up oxygen This may mean 
that the energy used by (he mind is not completely different m kind 
from the energy used by the body, it may well be the same energy used 
m a different way It can be shown experimentally that there is a differ 
ence in electrical pressure between the brain and the body, and between 
the different parts of the brain, and that these differences change when 
the mind is active This shows that mental activity is accompanied by 


electrical changes 

A good deal of mind energy is used m doing nothing or rather m 
keeping from doing things One of the roam functions of the bram is 
to keep the individual s acuvities toned down, and prevent the rest of 
the nervous system from ninning wild, as it does m the cat without 
a brain Keeping a firm grip on the lower nervous system requires energy, 

just as keeping in hand a team of restless horses does 

Mental energy is also required to keep certam ideas and feelings 
apart m order for die mind Jo remain udy If ail sorts of ideas and im 
prcssions were allowed to run together without hindrance, the human 
mmd would be as disorderly as a haystack If ordm^y separated ideas 
or feelings arc aUowed to come together, as in jokes or embarrassing 
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situations, the energy lomeily used to keep them apart is releas^. 
and can then be used for other purposes, for example, it may play 
a part m starling an explosion of lau^lcr, tears, or blushing 

In situations involving social prestige, for example, the feelmg o 
respect which ‘ inferiors” may have is usually kept separate, by the use 
of mental energy, from the feeling of resentment which such situations 
arouse When the pent up resentment is allowed to express itself openly, 
the energy which was formerly used to keep it m check is released, an 
this m addition to the energy of the freed resentment may be enou^ 
to awaken a smile or a laugh on the part of the listeners 
This IS illustrated by the case of (he woman who got on a trolley c^ 
and refused to pay her fare When the conductor insisted that she woul 
have to pay or leave the car, the woman said haughtily 

“You can’t force me to pay I’m one of the directors’ wives ” 


The conductor was not impressed „ 

“I don't care if you’re the director’s only wife, you II still have to pay* 


he replied, amid the smiles of the other passengers 

In this case the listeners sympathetically went through m their minds 
the same process of defiance and freemg of resentment as the conductor 
did m actuality He used the energy thus freed for talking, they used 
theirs for smiUng. Added to this m both cases was the energy released by 
bringing openly together the ideas of “wealth” and “polygamy” Tb® 
laying open of these and other hidden connections freed blocks of energy 
which were used by the various parlies concerned for laughmg, smilmg. 


talking, or expressmg irritation 

We sec, then, that our energy comes from the food we eat and the aif 
we breathe, and that the glands play an important part in determining 
the vigor with which it is released and the direction which it takes, while 
the mind, m the end, determines the exact purpose for which it is used 
If It IS desired to change the amount or direction of a person’s energy 
output, therefore, there are three points of attack Changing the produc- 
tion of energy from food and an belongs to the field of mlemal medicine. 


and IS a problem which arises m cases of heart, lung, and thyroid diseases, 
anemia, and so on Changing the release of energy by glan ds is something 
we know httic about at present, but which both the mtemist and the psy 
chiatnst take a great interest m The control of energy output by the mind 
is the problem of psychiatry and that is what we shall deal with m the 


rest of this book. 


3 WHAT IS THE BRAIN FOR*^ 

The brain is often not too accurately compared to a telephone 
exchange, because it is concerned in making connections between ideas, 
and between things that happen and what we do about them Even m 
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n >i>an anylhuis mn could 

manufaclure There are more possiWe maaections m om bntm than 
there nould be m a world swilchboanJ d every hung hamaii being had a 
telephone In addition, one part of the brain seems to be able to substi- 
tute for another tn an emergency with more ease than would be pos- 
«:iole with any man made switchboard 
Tlie brain is enclosed m the top part of tlie skull it is split part way 
down the middle and is about the size of a large coconut The spmal cord 
js shaped like a thin cane with a knob on top of it The brain surrounds 
this knob and is connected with il by a million little nerve cords 
People often wonder how much of the brain is really used, and how 
much of It one could do without Soraetuncs the bram is injured before, 
during or after birth, and then we can answer these questions, for the 
injured part may liquefy after a while so that the brain substance disap- 
pears and a collection of watery fluid replaces it It is amazing in such 
cases to see how much of the bram can be destroyed without the indi- 
vidual or his friends knowing dial there is anything wrong One man bad 
several of these large pools of fluid inside his brain, so that from birth 
only about half of the tissue was left, yet he apparently went through 
high school normally, and was doing a good job as an auto mcchamc at 
the tune he came to see the doctor The only reason he wanted medical 
attention was that he suddenly began to have epJcpuc convulsions Until 
these began, neither he nor his family had suspected that there was any- 
thing wrong with hun ft was only when he went to see a specialist that 
anything e^ttraordinary was noticed Because of certain small irregulari- 
ties m his vision and muscle devclopmeot, which had never interfered 
With his work enough for hun to notice them, the neurologist took special 
X-rays, which showed up the holes m his bram 
Some parts of the brain have special uses, but other parts arc capable 
of gradually replacing each other If one of the special parts hquefles, the 
individual ivill not be able to carry on whatever function that part of the 
bram is concerned with If one half of the rear end disappears, the indi- 
vidual will be unable to see one half of what is in front of him, and will 
be blind on one side (not in the right eye, for example, but m the nght 
half of each eye) If both sides of the rear end liquefy, he will be almost 
completely blind In some cases, the dunes of even these special parts 
can be taken over by other sections of the brain An apoplectic stroke, or 
shock, as It is sometimes called, is due to destruction of a part of the 
bram which controls certain muscles When this portion is destroyed, the 
muscles stiffen and the individual is unable to control them normally 
With Ions practice, however, other parts of the bram can often be taught 
to take over, so that some apoplectics regain control of themselves after 
a stroke In the case of the mechanic mentioned above, it happened that 
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most of the destroyed brain tissue did not have any special function, so 

he was able to carry on normally .i,,. , 1 ,, hrim 

Tbe reason so much brain tissue can be dispensed with is 
usually acts as a whole In this, as in many other ways, it works differenUy 
from a telephone exehange If some of the telephone exchanges m Fran« 
were desttoyed, there would be less telephone serviee m that country uu 
If a man learns the Freneh language, that knowledge cannot be p^uy 
destroyed by destroying any special part of the brain, becau^hc 
French with his whole brain and not with any part of it inerc is u 
bump of languages ’ (There is an apparent exception to these state 
ments m the complicated condition called aphasia, ’ which we neeo no 
go mto here ) One might almost say that the absence of some 
the brain no more interferes with knowledge, ihinkmg, and other 
of the mmd than the absence of one leg docs Indeed, m real life, 
latter often causes more mental symptoms than the former 

The brain should be regarded as part of the energy system which is a 
human bemg If we look at it m this way, we may allow ourselves to sup- 
pose that the brain has another function just as unportant as being a sor 
of telephone exchange, and that is, to store energy There is some evi 
dcnce that this is actually what the brain does We may remember in 
case of the cat with the top removed from its brain, that the anima 
seemed to be unable to store any of its feelmgs, and gave way unmedi 
alcly to rage on the slightest provocation Similarly, the animal was un 
able to store any memories of what had happened, and was unable to 
store the impulse to move its lunbs when they were stimulated In the 
case of human beings who have whole brains, the ability to store menta 
energy is highly developed Normal adult people can store their feelings 
until It IS more convement to express them at some later time, instead o 
flying into frequent rages without restraint, they can store memories, an 
recall them later, they can store the desire to move their limbs in response 
to stimuli, as they must do in the dentist s chair In rare cases it is neces 
sary to cut off the front part of the bram m human beings for certain types 
of illness, and then we see thmgs which lead us to believe that the indi 
vidual IS unable to store his feelings and impulses as well as he could 
when the brain was all there After such an operation, the person wiU act 
more impulsively and show many of his feelmgs more quickly than be 
did before 

Many otherwise mystenous thmgs can be explamed if we suppose 
that It IS a function of the bram to store energy From this pomt of view, 
the bram is the organ of waitmg 

One of the most unportant things m family and social behavior, and 
the relationships between human bemgs is the ability to store energy 
wiihout distress when the mdividuals judgment tells hun that it is 8^ 
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..able .0 wa.t before acbeg « - 

which stores the energy r'>“^ J ^ capacity of the brain 

proper moment amves, and in th y foolish things just 

would play a part in P'”“*‘”® vVe may even imagme the 

because their ® j ^ discharged like a living storage 

brain m everyday life bemg charged^®™ 

battery, as illustrated in The a Cannery, was a plump, Bdgety, 

Midas Kmg, the owner of the Mymp „ the can- 

somewhat irritable viseerotomo ^peed, the staff was 

ncry during the war Evc'yo jenelimes serious ones, were fre- 

contmually changmg, and , ,es of annoyances to Mr 

.uently made The f S the office He came to Dr 

Kmg,butheahvaystriedto 

Treece for psychiatric ^ ® t^y the doctor of an 

Mrs King, who accompanied Kmg had 

ffie previous evening Upon ““'“S ‘^htde three year old boy had done 
seemed peaceful enough nn^ ^ ,„ddenly gwen him a terrM 
something bad, '»'''f'‘PF“ dial he was justdied, but te wde 

slap on the bead Mr Kmg h^ ^t^ t^hen the boy m her and 
had told him he had gone ^ h„st of anger was “ ^ 

soothed him The ea^e of Mr Km^ ,clt sorry for what 

had tom a dollar biU mto pieces i»r 

"“Iftbrnk I see 

"£• wo^. -^J-lTat that was a good desertpuon of what 

wo'rr:fC“;lcecomeftom- ^ „„,c, poor dear,- rephed 

Of course he ru ^ r- 

“His feelings got some years of ^5 ji 

said the doctor "And n j ^ testful^e gecommg so easdy 

Mood Ptn=»'= ‘‘““'^^S^Touthow he can keep fmm 
used to So we '’f'’ ' “ lUmtitr , Me the crimmal, 

irritated during the ‘^^y. passing that the ^ amount of 

we -Eht '!“* r -^ctfor any a grudge But 


Icarus what P“"““ “ “ ccpaied to aeecpi w- gc Icu um. 

doUats’ worth of res ^ 


. vptot Peoph U*™ 


,c\Votk'»ith 



Adess reatos somehow that ho ut bomg made a scapegoat for someone 

clse’s sms and resents this unfairness manner of 

This litde example shows how the storage of one gy . . j 

Sdease are aU important m keeping the body 
relationships with other people both at work and in th 
feelings, knowledge and expenence arc also stored, m f 
memories In mentaUy defective mdividiials there is 
for this latter kmd of storage, so that morons and “ 

learn easdy, and havmg profiled hide from their ' A man’i 

their judgment is poor The two kmds of storage are distinct A m 
ability to store knowledge has nothing to do directly with hts 
store feelings That is why so many ‘ mtdhgcnt’ people make 
of ihcmsehes in their relationships with others, and is also p J 
reason that being slow of understanding does not present a 
celtmg along with others \Vc admire people for their mtclligc . 
we like them for the way they handle their feelings Those who w 
develop their personalities, therefore, must decide whether they 
develop one side or the other, or both If they develop only their st a 
of memory images, they may be admired, but not ne^ssarUy “ 
they want affection as well as admirauon, it might be of help to o k 
their ability to store their feelmgs and express them m an 2^ 

While these are both things of the mmd, the brain is probably 

organ of the body most duectly concerned It is the organ of learning ^ 

wailing, which, we suppose, stores memory images and feelings, it is ^ 
well the central organ which deals with the connections between ideas, 
with what goes on outside ourselves and what we do about it. 

4 WHY PEOPLE ACT AND FEEL THE WAY THEY DO 
A person acts and feels, not accordmg to what things are really 
like, but according to his mental image of what they are like Eveiyo^ 
has images of himself, the world, and those around him, and 
thou^ those images, rather than the objects they represent, were 

Some images have the same pattern in almost every normal 
The Mother is virtuous and kmd, the Father stem but just, the J 
strong and whole If there is reason to thmk anythmg to the contrar), 
deep down m their mmds people hate to believe it They like to continu 
to feel accordmg to these universal images, regardless of whether 
correspond to what is really there If they are forced to change them, 
they b^mc sad and anxious, and even mentally lU 

People s images of their own bodies, for example, are very diffici“^ 
change A man who has lost a leg finds it hard to settle down until ^ 
has gone through a period of sadness or “moummg ’ durmg which ^ 
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succeeds « chansusg h.s body „T:u:;rFo"r 

rrsSh1?asttT.S,be»,- — 

b -■rrsrrarr^^X^^ - — 

successful j^cuU to change In some 

People's unages of Ihcir pare p„, 5 ^ s„d 

dreams, the weak father ro J ,mige when it has to be 

the dead stiU living It is do iL U a loved one dies, 

done, which IS one reason ““‘J ^ ^ dte world to correspond to 
the effort of changing ones men = ., ^ ,te exhausting, and 

the new situation, which we caU ”““™ »' „„„n.ers, when they 

Lds to tiredness and loss OtenUm_^ ^ 

get up m the morning, are mor ^ ,s oiat they 

feel as though they had done 

;,m e done a hard nights work, alter g mdividuals be- 

There are other images which b g > The 

“a;sE'=r.=SS;sis 

r==«rEEl=xs=S 

ra"oTx;emes.oobm«^^^^ 

After herfaUrer ^ ‘bX’* 

emerged from „y Inends. j by her new found 

block of stone Tw v,eie so reputauon 

losrahTany.rbe eastaer 

beauty that they beg uaabfe to change continned to 

Unfortunately her comrades “'J ‘‘A , gp to extremes 

spue of what her “■? “nattracmegul who ^ 

rhmk of herself os ,“farmtr;^'ff^*=/rfthUedparenU 
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The story of Nana, who did not give up thinking of 
homely Dryad,” is just the reverse of that of many a middle-aged or 
elderly woman, who conhnues to believe that she is the “<*anm„ 
Sylph” of her youth, and acts accordmgly, someumes with p 
results, and sometimes, by good fortune, with chaimmg success 
Such mental images, which guide our behavior, are charged wi 
mg When we say that we love someone, we mean that the image o 
person m our mmds is highly charged with constructive, affectionate, ana 
generous feelmgs When we say that we hate someone, we mean that m 
person’s image is charged with destrucuve, angry, and hostile 
What the person is actually like, or how he appears to other people ^ 
how they feel about him, does not come mto the picture except induce y 
We don’t fall out of love with Pangyne and m love with Galatea, bu ou 
of love with our image of Pangyne and in love with our image of Ga a 
All that Galatea does is make it easy for us to form a lovable ima^ o 
her If VrC are particularly anxious at the moment to fall m love, we e p 
her along by picking out the lovable thmgs lo emphasize m our image, 
denymg or neglecting the undesirable qualities Thus it is easier for a per 
son to fall m love “on the rebound’* than it was m the first place, because 
when the image of his first love breaks down, it leaves an empty space in 
his mind with a large charge of feeling which is urgently looking for ^ 
replacement Driven by the anxiety of the vacuum, he romanticizes tee 
image of the next woman who comes along so that she can fill the nicne 
quickly 

Though we Ukc to elmg to our images and arc loath to alter them, ov 
a period of time we do have a tendency lo make them more romantic tnm 
a vanished reality Old people think of the dubious past as “the good o 
days,” and some long for home when they are away from it and are o • 
mn disappointed ui it when they return Most people are glad to see ol 
friends and old enemies after a forgotten interval, since they have soti- 
cned the bad and emphasized the good in their images of them during 
their absence 

Hector Meads and his family v.erc good examples of how people ten 
lo make ihcir images of absent things and people more romantic as umc 
passes Hector was the only child of Archie Meads, who owned the 
01>mpia Garage Through no desire of his own. Hector became an em- 
ployee of the U S Government and was sent to a small island m th® 
South Pacific When he returned after t\scnty-nmc months, he was rest- 
less, fidgety, irntablc, and dissatisfied at home He grumbled so much 
and seemed so strange that bis mother, a nervous woman at best, be- 
came quite agitated from wonymg about how to please him 

After SIX weeks of restless roaming around the house, listcnmg W 
radio, and drmking wine, he went lo work for hxs father He quit thet 
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too ho wa. imabk to pi alo-s will. Iho omtomcrs aod w,* Ph,Uy 
m Tf ‘ ’•“k in hB brain Ho and Phdly had been 

>*«'<“■ Mmplamcd 

mat PhUly was a loafer and didn’t understand wbat hfe w as really about 
Hector also quarreled wjtb his former girl fnend. Arm Kajo, (he police 
^lefs daughter, and took to dropping over to Foambomc Street to see 
Naw Curtsan occasionally He tned uorking at the Hotel OI>mpia, 
McTavish’s Diy Goods, and the Depot Meat Market, but it was six 
months before he finally settled down to a job, m King’s Lumber Yad 
He was always finding fault with his boss or with working condiuons 
He was certainly not the easygoing boy who had left Olympu more than 
two years before 

What had happened was this when Hector and his family had said 
good-by on fais departure, they had each kept an image of what the other 
looked like WTiile he was away from borne and lonely, Hector had often 
thought about his family, Ann, PhiUy, the garage, and various places 
around Olympia He thought about the good things and the bad things 
too As conditions grew worse and he became more lonely and uncom- 
fortable on his htlic island, Olympia and its people bad come to seem 
increasiagly desirable to bun There were so many worse things on the 
island, that he had gradually forgotten all the bad things about Olympia 
Home as he now remembered it seemed more and more romantic to 
him He expressed these feeling in his letters 
The people at home went through the same sort of change They all 
missed Hector and would often dunk bow amusing and cheerful be was 
They gradually forgot all the bad thmgs about him, his thoughtlessness, 
untidiness, and carelessness about bis work They were touched by his 
letters, and their feelings became more and more romantic os the 
months shpped by 

By the time he was due to come home. Hector had a %cry exaggerated 
idea of how wonderful Olympia was, and Olympia had an exaggerated 
image of how wonderful Hector was In both cases, the images were 
based on the way things were the day Hector left, with a lot of romance 
added 

In the meantime, of course, both the real Hector and the real Olj-mpia 
were changing Hector saw a lot of iroubtc over there on his little island, 
and he was no longer just a uymg but lovable boy who liked women to 
fuss over him He w-as thoughtful and self reliant, and a man among men 
Olympia had seen trouble too, and was no longer just a sleepy Imlc 
Village, but a taira arnuag lo»i« Ann »■» gtnnn up anji loplinuattd, 
though stdl kind and beautiful, his parents were a httlc older and a little 
more set m their ways PbiUy Pn«n» ku** “ klUe sour on ihc 

world after he had started having convulsions 
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Whm Hector returned, both he and the 
BorLught they .ere prepared tor changes, but 
other hadn’t changed the way the retdmc^ad; m fact Aey had ^ ^ 
in the opposite direction, if anythmg. Their new imag 
from thc^new reaUties that even with the best will m the wo 1 
couldn't get used to each other at all for about six weeks. 

In many people it seems to take about six wecb for a ™ 

to change to correspond to a new reality. People dont y 
home in a new house untU they have been there about 
that time their image ol “home” has had a chance to ch^ge 
the reaUty of the new house. After six months or so, the altered 
has become solid enough so that the individual can settle down p 


nently without further anxiety from that source. ^ ^ ^ ,iiv as 

Though the individual himself may change his images grao > 
time passes, he docs not like to have others try to change them 
before he is ready. That is why people shout and become 
during an argument The better the logic of the opponents, e 
anxious they make the individual for the safety of his cherished imag* 
and the louder he shouts to defend them; and the more amuous 
opponents make him, the more he dislikes them. We have an unders^ 
able but unreasonable tendency to dislike people who “beat us ^ 
argument, who tell us that our loved ones are not all that they 
cracked up to be, or who try to make us like people of whom we v 
a hateful image. In the old days, would-be conquerors often execu ^ 
messengers who brought them bad news. It was not the messenger 
fault that they had to disturb the emperor’s image of himself as a wor 
conqueror, but unfortunately they did, and they suffered the 
quenccs of the anricty they aroused. It is still worth a man’s neck ^ 
disturb an emperor’s image. Nowadays the ax falls more subtly^ 
the execution may be postponed, but sooner or later it comes. It is a 
ways wise to be tactful in undertaking the pleasant or unpleasant tas 
of bringing a superior, a friend, a husband, or a wife face to face wi 
the fact that their images and reabty do not correspond, or in 


w ords, that they ha\ e made a mistake in judgmenL , 

What is called “adjustment” depends on the ability to change ones 
images to correspond to a new reality. Most people can change som® 
images but not others. A religious person may be willing and able to 
adjust to any change but a change in religious outlook. A good business 
executive may be able to change his image of a business situation in a 
minutes on the basis of new mformation brought from the market, but 
unable to change his image of how children should be raised on the basis 
of information brought from the nursery school. A poor busincssn^ 
may not be able to change bis image of a business situation as rapiu*/ 
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me to time as she changes m reahty, so that ha mamage a a conlmuei 
happy success (It may be judged from this that flexibihty is often more 
important than mtelligence for success many field ) 

Iriiages are made of stuffs of different flexibility Some people have 
onttle images, which stand up against the assaults of reality with no 
change up to a certain point, and then suddenly crack wide open, caus- 
mg great anxiety to the individual ■Hicse are the rigid personalities 
OtJiers have waxy images, which melt before the eloquent words of 
a salesman or critic These are the suggestible personalities 

It is most clearly m matters of love that people show the quality 
of their mental images and how they handle the problem of trying to 
make reality and images correspond Some men, for example, have 
such rigid images of the ideal woman that they must many that they 
will have no compromise They never meet anyone who fits perfectly 
into the pattern they have m mmd, so either they never many or else 
they many again and again, hoping that eventually they will find a woman 
of low melting point who wiU pour herself into the long prepared mould 
fincidenially, this is an excellent example of how the same basic psy- 
chological characteristic can lead two people by different routes into 
exactly opposite courses of conduct, which is one claim of psychiatrists 
that outsiders have difficulty m understanding ) 

Tlic successful man is one whose unages conespond most closely to 
reality, because then his actions will lead to the results which he imagines 
A man’s failures depend upon the fact that his images do not correspond 
to reality, whether he is dealing with marriage, politics, business, or 
the horse races A few lucky ones can make their successes by simply 
describing iheir mental images, which may correspond to what a lot 
of people would fute iheirs to be These arc the poets, artists, and writers, 
whose images, therefore, need not match reality in order for them to get 
along A surgeon, on the other hand, must have images ui absolute ac- 
cordance with reality A surgeon whose menial image of the appendix 
was different from the reahty m any respect would not be a good sur- 
geon The whole training of surgeons and engineers is a meticulous 
attempt to make ihcir images correspond with reality A scientist is 
a professional image sharpener A mao who buys a lottery ticket is an 
example of how anxious people arc to make the world match their 

images with as little effort aspossihlc 

This idea of images is useful m thinfcmg about mental illnesses as 
weU as in studying character A roan with the condition known as hys- 
terica! paralysis, fox example, may be thought of as a man an 
altered image of his own body He is paralyzed because he a highly 
charged image of himself as paralyzed He is paralyzed in bis mind, 
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and because his mind has conuol o£ his body. U makes 

conespond to the mmd .mage as much as possible In 

the hjstencal paralysis, the pstchmtnst has to offer some 

for the pauent to charge Midi fechng If the patient rcmoses *e cto.e 

of feehngs from the false body image to a new image formed wim m 

assistance of the psychiatrist, the paralysis wdl vanish Smce none o 

this process is under the conscious control of the patient, it cann 

be brought about by ordmary methods 

The case of Horace Volk, which we shaU hear more about m a laier 
chapter, dlustrates this Fear of his father and other strong emobons 
altered Horaces unage of himself so that m his mmd his voire was 
paralyzed, and hence in reality he could not talk above a wmsi«r 
Dr Treece, the psychiatrist, with careful handling, succeeded m 
ishmg the intensity of Horace’s warping emotional tensions by matiOs 
the boy weep, and then by suggestion he helped bun to form ags^ 
a normal body image Durmg this process, Horace fonncd a stron y 
charged image of the doctor, which absorbed some of his abnormally 
strong tensions and helped to reheve the pressure which was 
his image of himself. When the pressure w as thus rehev ed, Horace s body 
unage returned by "natural elasticity,** as it were, to its normal state, 
and he was then able to talk as usual. None of this could have b«fl 
done by conscious willing on Horace’s part Even the simpler part o 
the procure, the weeping, was beyond his conscious control It is very 
difficut for even a talented actress to male herself shed real tears by 
wiUmg them 

A great man is one who cUher helps to find out what the world ^ 
really like, or else tries to change the world to match his image In bo 
cases he is try mg to bnng images and reahty closer together by changio» 
one or the other Einstein’s work caused nearly all physicists and mathe 
maticians to change their world images to correspond with the "reality 
he had discovered. Shakespeare helps people to have clearer ima^ ° 
what the world is like The Messiahs of various rchgions were good 
who would have liked the world to correspond to their images of "what 
it should be IHe 


Some evil men try to change the world by force to match their i®" 
ages of what they want it to be Hiller had an image of the world as a 
place where he had supreme power, and used force to try to make the 
w orld correspond to his image 

In ihe menial illness called "schizophrenia,” the patient imagines that 
the world do« coriKpond to his image of it, does not bother to 
check. He differs from the aggresst\e reformer or conqueror m that he 
IS unable or unwillmg to do the work of changmg “I vran^ into 
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be starts out as a tefotmer, and Stidm. that this chan.^ „ 

fnd 

which determine our actons and feelings, and the more accurate they 
«er*Lngm; ™id ^ “ 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 What IS Bernes explanation of the use of mental energy la kfcping 
one from doing tbin^? 

2 Wbal Js meant by the statement that the braia '‘stores'’ energy at 
times? 

3 What explanation is given for the foolish behavior of some intelligent 
people, and the good behavior of some far less inlelhgenl people? 

4 Why u It exhausting to change a strong mental image? How long 
does It normally take? 

5 Why IS It unwise to try to change another persons mental image 
while be IS in the process of changing it htmselD 

€ State as accurately as possible the subject of each of Bernes four 
sections Is each section clearly focused on its subject, or are there 
digressions? 

7 By looking closely at the last two or three paragraphs of each sectiots 
determine which secuoos conclude with summaries and which do not. 

$ To whet extent are the lirst three sections necessary to the under 
standing of the fourth section? 

9 In your opinion, what degree of unity exists in the article as a whole? 

10 For what purposes does Berne introduce characters hie Nana Curt 
san,** "Aaa Koyo" and others Into tus account? Is this device 
elTecuve? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Approximately what percentage of the popuIaUon do you think are 
clear examples of the bodily types called endomorphs, mesomorphs, 
and ectomorphs? Wbat portion do you think show a slight but 
noticeable predommaoce of the chaiactensUcs of one or another 
of these types? 

2. What are some of the desirable effects of the capacity of the brain 
to store feebngs? 

3 Do we like people more because of their mesial capacity or be 

cause of the way they handle theif feelings? 

4 Is It iour mptesMoo that there areas many leiy likeable people of 
high intelligence as there are very unpleasant people of low mlel 

ligcnce7^VhatMyourcvidence? , , 

5 If a successful man is one whose mental images corrwpond cl^Jy 
to reality, can a man who works all his Me at a poorly paid job be 
called successful? 
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TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Adjusting to new surrouadings 

2 Literature as a help in achieving a realistic view of life, 

3 The value of arguments 

4 Falling in love 

5 My idea of true success 

6 Advice for those who want to be tactfuL 


DAVID FINK 

born 1894 , Sociology at the Vttwerstly of ^Uebtgan and I en 

spent several years m social work before be look bis medical decree 
“He IS now) a practicing psyebtatnst [Reprinted from Release from 
Nervous Tension by permissiori of Simon and Schuster Rubbshersi 
Copyright, 1943, by DaoidtHaroU Tink.] 


Even Dogs Qet T^eurotic 

I 

The phone waVed me, and I picked up the receiver AU I 
could hear were explosions, as if blastmg were going on A man was 
coughing in paroxysmal attacks Between paroxysms came a gasping* 

‘ Roses, those damn roses Our maid put roses on the breakfast table 
I can’t get my breath I’m choking to death ” 

‘Take five drops of adrenalin by hypo ” 

“Thu asthma is killing me,” he went on *T took your adrenalin B 
doesn’t help Something’s got to be done I’m coming to your office at 
eight thirty this morning ” 

Then followed another paroxysm of coughing and strangling for air 
An asthmatic attack is terrifying to sec if you’ve never seen it before, 
it’s distressing, no matter how many attacks you have witnessed B® 
hard to listen to, even over the telephone 

Asthma is another name for spasm of the tubes that lead to the lungs 
These lubes, or bronchi, arc really hollow muscles When poisoned by 
some substance to which the patient is allergic, the hollow muscular tubes 
clamp down after inhalation, making it impossible for the sufferer to 
expel the dead air from his chest He coughs and wheezes until he is red 
m the face, and the veins on his forehead swell up prominently He feels 
that he is suffocating, and he looks iL 

I had never seen this particular patient m an actual attack He had 
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to roSB I took for granted that he ought to know Some people are al- 
lergic to cats Others ate allergic to wheat flour This man was allergic 
to roses 

I ^ sensitive to roses mysell I love them Roses are the color of 
youth and love A rose K the flower of romance Bat Jonsorl sent his 
lady fair a rosy wreath, so that she could but breathe upon it, vi hereupon 
according to Ben, it smelled not of itself but her A superlative compli^ 
nteni, mdeed, for who else could perfume the most fragrant of flowers? 
A rose k the symbol of love 
Yet, to my patient, roses meant suffocatioa 
He called my office at eight durty to break his appointment He was 
feeling much better and said he would be in to sec me at four m the 
afternoon 


At times durmg die day, I wondered why he had called me early m 
the mommg I fell that he was trying (o icU me something, something 
that he did not understand, something for which he could find no words 
And in the back of my mind I kepi thinking that a rose is a symbol of 
love 

1 decided to repeat the famous Korzybski e;tpenmcnt \Vhcn the pa- 
tient came into the office at four that afternoon, the stage was all set f 
had on my desk a huge bowl, heaped full of roses, white roses, >cUow 
roses, red roses 

He gave one look at the roses His jaw dropped, bis forehead wnn- 
IJed, he gasped, and then went into a paroxysm of coughing While I 
Jed bim into a treatment room, he coughed and wheezed in a manner al- 
most sickening to behold I gave him a hypodermic injection, and finaJJy 
bis coughing stopped 

* How could you be so careless?” he gasped ‘ You know how scnsi 
live I am to roses ” 

I stepped to my office, picked out a rose, tore it to pieces before his 
eyes It was made of tissue paper 'Dennisons best,’ I observed casu- 
ally “And the hypo was sterile distilled water No adrenalin Water 

' You have asthma,” I went on But « is not caused by roses, it u 
caused by neurosis Now that »c know the cause we can e^cct the cure 


2 

One patient s asthma is the analogue of another person s fear 
of high places Or fear of dosed places. Or palpitauon of the heart. Or 
fear of crowds Or nausea and vonuung Or attacks of faintness and 
weakness Or pain between the shoulder blades, or in the small of the 
tack There IS ua tall 10 Ihc lumber of physicul symplciius that cau be 
called forth by neurosis 
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Pavlov, the Russian psychologist, wanted to study ^ ^ 

he couldn’t esperuncnt on human bemgs very weU, ^ 

have asthma or cramps m the abdomen, they do ^ 

Uien persons to the eause o{ scientific progress Under *“e cirom 
stances, they are not m a philanthropic mood And if *ey are p J 
well they don’t like to be made sick, even to gratify a doctor s cunosi^^ 

So Pavlov used man’s best friend, the dog, to assist him m ^ 
coveries Dogs have been used to help hunt hons and foxes an w 
geese, Pavlov used them to track down the neurosis 

How can the flowers that bloom m the spring produce asthma/ tio 
can any harmless and irrelevant stimulus make the body behave as 
lA as never mtended to behave'^ This was Pavlov’s problem 

Pavlov might have used roses as his experimental stimulus He mign 
have, but he didn’t. Instead, he used a bell that can still be beard throu^ 
out the world of science His discovenes about the behavior o op 
have helped doctors to understand your problems and your troubles 
It IS a long way from the psychological laboratones m Russia to ^ 
office of your doctor, but that is the distance the sound of Pavlov s 
has traveled ^ 

You know that when meat is put m front of a hungry dog, ms m® 
waters He sees and smells the meat, and the sensations of 
and of his smell arc telegraphed by his bram to glands m his 
The brain icUs these glands, “Secrete, secrete, food’s commg,” and th 
glands get busy Through little pipes runnmg from the salivary glan 
to the mside of the dog’s mouth, sahva gushes, and the dog is slobbering 
Anyone would expect the dog’s glands to sahvate at the sight an 
smell of food That’s nature But would some stimulus not m any '^ay 
connected with food produce this automatic salivation'^ Pavlov asked the 
question and answered it by devismg an mgemous experiment, sunp 
but effective He would brmg meat to his dogs, and just before giving 
them the meat, he would nng a bell , 

In a short tunc, whenever be rang the bell, the dogs’ glands v-om 
pour out saliva Meat or no meat, the bell alone stimulated those glanos 
m the dogs’ mouths The dogs and their glands reacted to a mere 
a signal not found m nature— exactly as they had reacted to the sign 
and smell of food 

Pavlov had discovered that glandular responses, an automatic function 
of the body not under the control of the will, could be tramed to respond to 
an artificul stimulus He called this response a conditioned reflex. 

The hunger and food relationship is a touch of nature that 
clear the kinship of all living thm^ When >ou arc hungry, and 
smell a lender, brown, juicy steak sizzlmg on the platter, >ouf mouui 
waters rangy smells and promising sights cxcitc your brain and 
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imagination W braia «lb tek^ph orders to your saiivaiy glands 
£0 go to work That s nature, again Hiat s the dog m you 
But when yon sit m a restaurant and read the menu \ou do not see 
or smell the food Vour bram is aware only of printed words, and s(iU 
your mouth waters Thats your conditioned reflex Thais what reading 
and writing and civthzaiion do to your salivary glands To >ou, the 
traces of printer’s ink on the menu card are as the ringing of the facii 
A paUent salivated excessively whenever business was bad He was 
constantly spitting The wrong impulses were coming from his bram 
to his salivary glands This represented the same process that Pavlov 
developed m his dogs, except that mstcad of a bcU, an accountant’s 
report would set off the condiuoncd reflex He got that way m childhood, 
from learning to spit whenever he was angry, or crossed, or womed 
An architect whom I treated has occasion to examine structural 
details of churches from tune to tune He could not enter a church 
without excessive salivation Sometimes, when he went into a church, 
he felt nauseated and had to vomit As a boy in Europe, where religious 
hatred was m good taste, be was taught to spit every time he passed 
a certain kind of church. 

That’s youc conditioned reflex, again An automatic glandular function 
of the body over which we have no voluntary control is stimulated by 
sounds and sights never found in nature Stimulated by such a/tiflcul 
things os accoun tan ts’ reporb and religious hatreds 
A beautiful rose can become the trigger that releases the mechanistn 
of the conditioned reflex This is the story behind the asthmatic patient 
When he was m coUege, he fcH m lore with a girl, to whom, on 
certain mornings, be used to send a bouquet of lovely Cccdc Brunner 
roses ‘ They were so pink, so smaU, so dainty,” be told me ‘ So pure, 
if you know what I mean I wanted her to know that that was the way 
I thought of her I went witbout/oodtobuy them * 

He was poor, ambitious He thought that they couldn t marry She 
thought that he was trying to let her down slowly The clandestine 
nature of their love made both feel guilty Each projected this guilty 
feeling into distrust of the other, and this distrust led to jealousy, 
quarrels, fights He left college and cnToUed at another university She 
became engaged to another man He had a nervous breakdown 

Finally, he decided to forget her entirely, and did a pretty good job 
of It In fact, he had forgotten her completely when he first came to see 
rac But his bronchial tubes had not forgotten For at fint, after the (wo 
had separated, he would gasp and become ngid whenever he mw a ro« 
Later, this habit became an unconscious reflex, somcihing that be did 
wiUiout being aware of the cause When .1 became very severe, he had 
asthma 
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Suffocation meant many thmgs to him It was his way ^k“ig 
hunsfu It meant penance for the mistake he had made >“ 

L cowardice He did not like to admit these thmgs even to 
?*ed to explam his troubles by saying “allergy” 
hysterical bronchial neurosis ” But you don t get well by dodgmg 

"“r— ri .. ,0. ^ 

or bad It is this reBex that makes you go to work, punch 
at noon, dme heavdy at night, and wish that you hadn t by ume 

It IS the conditioned reflex that ties up the behavior of your 
situations that are found only m civdization When man 
lunglc, his behavior was never conditioned by the need for 
Modesty is a conditioned reflex He was not conditioned by a 
smoke the brand of cigarettes that ate puffed by Mrs Vanderbilt S 
emulation is a conditioned reflex He did not eat out his heart 

the fellow at the next desk was getting a promotion He did not ^ c 

bum and indigestion because he was afraid of losing his job Prim 
man was not conditioned to any of these things, and primitive man 
not have the jitters 

Early m life we arc condiUoned in neurotic behavior 
Take the case of a patient who is afraid of high places When be w 
five years old, he was seated on the window sill of a second floor, watc - 
mg a parade Some overly anxious adult grabbed him by the waist an 
of his pants, pulled hun backward 

‘ You U fall,” he was told . 

When he was still a little fellow, his parents would take him for n e 
on the ferryboat He loved to stand at the rail, watch the waves swish y 
Agam he was grabbed ‘ Don’t go near the edge,” he was told Then 
followed arguments, tears, scoldmgs 

This was the beginning of the conditionmg of his reflexes — mvolving 
the glands, heart, lungs — m situations where there was danger of falling 
Then, when he was about fourteen years old, came the severe blow tna^ 
he has never forgotten With a friend, he was climbmg on a scaffolding n 
a buildmg under construction His little friend fell and suffered a broken 
back and paralysis of both legs 

Immediately, all of the old .wammgs came back to him There re- 
sulted such a fear of high places that today he cannot go into a tall oui 
building without his knees turning to jelly and his innards domg a Ihp' 
flap 

He knows that it is silly to feel as he does, but he cannot help it- H 
inlestmes, his glands, his heart — those parts of the body that are under 
automatic control — respond to the situauon nn this unpleasant manner, 
and he is unable to control them His whole body has been conditione » 
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,„s. as lha sahvary glands oS PavloVs dogs «ra condmoned. and h.s 

body responds 311st as auwmati^y 

It IS natural for all of the functions o body w ^ 

situations You could sec this bismuth, a substance that looks 

“?,;tc"r:i.od.=.«no-.od..^ 

dog reacts with his entire body conditioned to respond to any 

-“X“^,enthasagastrien,eer^an.e^^^^^^^ 

the gong that began the next round ^ j„st at meal- 

stomaeh would go uito »?“»“• '“" tlol ot the will, became eon 
times His abdominal organs, not unde ,,hen 

diuoned to respond to fear « ^ relaxed, they now clamp 

his stomach and mtestmes o j scraping and ‘“””® V j 

down on whatever (<«>“= '^X„ed rellex ot his 
soft lining of c„ operation is necessary Thu 

an ulcer that do for a person 

bad training of condiuooing ca 

sfeiSS 

the stomach, cowering „ then nature, were 

respond at the sound of aM^ opposite m Ih 

What would happen ^ent was made ^ niusical 

evoked at the ^ to react to a bell, a musical 

A dog was “ndibonrt ^ ,mtc he hea^^^ 

note, just as be wou would wag, conditioned 

note, food was brought 

happy anticipation, and IM ^ OcU w* „ a beU with a high 
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every time the high note was sounded the dog received a slight shock 
The dog, o£ course, was frightened In a short tune, he showed the same 
fear whenever the high note was sounded, even when no shock 
And when I say he showed fear, remember that I am talking abou ms 
muscle tensions, his cowenng m a comer with his tail between his 
Fear means the cramping of his intestines and the dryness of bis mou 
His whole body, from the tip of his nose to the ultimate hairs on his tau, 
was conditioned to react to the high pitched bell 

Then the bells were changed gradually Every day, for the high pitc 
bell, one a Uttle lower m tone was substituted Still the dog s behavior 
remamed the same He was no longer receiving electric shocks, of course, 


but he was fearing the bell with the high pitched tone 

Now, while the tone of high pitch that set off the fear reaction 
bemg changed daily for a tone of slightly lower pitch, the low pitc 
bell that set off the salivation reaction was also bemg changed Daily, or 
the low bell that promised good things U) eat were substituted other be , 
each one of slightly higher pitch Still, for a long time, the dog did no 
notice the difference When the lower note was sounded, the dogs auto- 
matic bodily functions, such as saUvation, relaxation of the intestine^ 
secretion of gastric juices, and so forth, reacted exactly as they wou 
to food Itself ,, 

The bell of lower pitch said, ‘Come and get it,” and the dog 
wag his tail, act happy The beU of the higher pitch said, “The goblmsTl 
git you ef you don. t watch out,” and the dog would cower in a corner 
with his mouth dry, his tad between his legs 

Fmally the day came when the sounds of the low- and high pitcbe 
bells were so much alike that the dog could not dislmguish between them 
Two anlagonisUc coodiuoned reflexes were set off by an intermediate 


bell 

What did the dog do*’ Just what a human being would do imder like 
circumstances He developed a neurosis He crept mto a comer, trembleo 
all over He refused all food He could not sleep He was highly imtable, 
snapped at everyone At tunes his heart would beat wildly At other tunes 
he would slobber copiously Sometimes his mouth would be cotton dry, 
but he refused all water Conflicting conditioned reflexes had made the 
poor ammal neurotic It shouldn t happen to a dog, but it did 

It look SIX months of careful re-education to cure the dog of his neuro- 
sis And, by the way, the next tune that you are told that mental disorders 
arc unaginary,’ >ou can desenbe this experimental neurosis m dogs^ 
Ask the snap-out-of it ’ adviser and the ‘ just go-home and forget it 
consultant whether he would know how to cure a dogs neurosis If h® 
can t cure a dog, why let hun experiment on you'’ It shouldn t happen— " 
not even to a mam 
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flictmg responses is just what ^ to o certain stimulus, 

bodies are conditioned to react m ^ ^ response to the 

Uo"e :fsSs’’S.h“hL becon-e «.= s...u>. U,. s.nds fo, a 

piece of candy and a sock on the )W ^„tocd 

When we cannot distinguish a tug of war between 

ConOict occurs widiin outselv contradictory things 

nerve cells in the bram We feel tot « , ,avei of brain acuv.ty 

at the same tune Tha conQicl d^^^ glands, our 

that IS under our conscious coniro ttc fed nervous, 

stomachs, intesbnes, blood vesseb ^ ate cold and clammy 

that we have abdommal cramps, or * ^ a„a Bud fault 

our digestion is affected, we bKe 

with the cook *ousands of behavior patie to 

Our bodies and our uiih each other In 0''"““ 

many of which are in “^“"‘friction, lealousy, and »™" 

timilv situations arise that proouev „,univ, affection, and lose inc 

ral^S&.'jtvriSn^ 

psychiatrists all ovc^h^^ '^''“u^TOl Maffict between 

wanmd tobek to oM maa^ “"„^“o“ute?»ben he 

love and hate has made liletoto “Tl sou because III 

A doctor’s son Oo” a'bct^r docor tooj™ p,uh. 

observed naively, 1 1^ „ u„d a lot ^n,cuog habit pat- 

know ovetyffunS >“'* aoesn’t realize tot lbi» uonlliet between 

The mold of man b manyl _ 
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colors, each determined by the angle 

n^eny ’groups or classes, each o-to oj wh.eh h- .g^t U 
trade practices and standards, its o^n appropriate for 

foul So wc have many behavior patterns, each of which IS appr y 

dm speeilic group of situations in tshfch dtat it is often 

Unfortunately, these standards differ so f'™ j^ud, oa the 

difficult to reconcUe one v,ith another. It B ^ detract his attentioa. 
coaehiag Ime to yeU at a pitcher to ra tie or dB ra t m 

He Mould never do this to an opponent nights. After 

ThB consideration probably does not prevent hB of 

ail, baseball and golf are only games. But there “re situ ’ ^ds 
them, in the experience of all of iB, where conflict ’ we .imadons 

or ideals threatens the integrity of our very lives. These are 

which produce the neurotic behavior of our times. ^ 

For example, the eondict between the ideals »£ puir-ol^™ 
of personal economic and social advancement cxpbms “ 
roses of our draft army. Here is Johnny Jones, twenty-fix i 
brought up to believe in rugged individualBm. 

make something of himseU, get ahead in the world, buy bB ^ics 

get married, and be well thought of in his own litUe world of t 1 
and friends. He’s drafted and in the army for the “ ^uld 

was getting somewhere in his trade or profession. Now what, u ne 
feel like a martyr in a concentradon camp, there would not be 
mental conflict. But he knows that he isn’t a martyr. He wants 
duty to his country. Two conflicting emotional habit patterns are » 
many a Johnny Jones apart, producing war neuroses. j 

Our civilization is at once so complex, so diverse, so c 
knitted together that all of us suffer from conflict of habit patterns ^ 
cannot be reconciled. The gracious hostess in the living room ^ 
somewhat less than gracious and considerate in the kitchen ® ^ ^ 
dining-room door is closed. A bullying, domineering husband ^ 
good fellow on the golf course or in the cocktail bar. The sirai ' ^ ^ 
moralist has been known to let down a bit when far from home a^^ 
convention. So he attends slag parties with the rest of the boys. ^ ^ 
are quick-change artists with many uniforms and many flags, jjj 

are able to doff and don, furl and unfurl, in a twinkling as we move 
scene to scene. All of this, however, hardly makes for integrity and 

office that 

We have habit patterns for our life in the factory or store or om 
are in conflict with the habit patterns for our life at home. At the s » 
Mother engages in her daily battle with the butcher, determined to g® 
btile bone and gristle as possible, the best and the most for her ^ 
At home, she takes the worst cut for herself, and the skimpiest he p 
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so ftat U.ere wUl bo enou^ fo, U .0 m 

5=S?-1§= 

b:d:'co?,”s.«P S.°at Z no. con.c Coamc. bcncca bab,. pa.- 
terns makes jitters 

It’s bard to be aware of *0“. ^ m wSe'Sto.o’r of ) our 
they are tied up not You become aware simply of ncitousmss 

heart and intestines and j „ „|,cn the behavior lhat ihcy 

when such habit patterns are teuaKO ^ 

commanded can no longer „ o,^, „ lost, or a am. 

stram, of lack of '““““'“’-/J S, y“i. have been graduated from 
that has gone with the J'™ old school habils and assoc a 
school and come >' yj, has been replaced by an amo- 
tions Perhaps you had a trade sun 

matte machme . „,i„cd, ready to shoot but the orde 

There you stand, the gun loaded, srgntco, 

to fire 13 never given „ b a common thing m life U 

This lopping off of an act y -.opje mo\c from city to city 

comtan.ly .nchddhood ft«cu^ P p „ ^onrs when ihey move 

give up dieir old tnends imd ^ „ occurs when a gul 

from one job to another U napp 

recommended the rig Uu^m; 

Then her troubles began ^ pof God ^ 

husband, said, X= ani “ ''“tiS'racuM hodring m 

r N'orgi do. -p. ro plan anodicr 

toiCel^tr^ay ^o hardesl pb I ever bad," she told me 
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A maa of sixty five was retired from his job on a nice pens™ J* 
had worked in one place tor forty years They gave him “ ^ 

Ld a gold watch They told him how lucky he was to b-^e h. “e 
things lasy For the next sa months he watched the seconds crawl y 
his gold watch Then he died, of nothmg to do 

This tragedy of the elderly is familiar to everyone Yet how lime 
done to help its countless victims' How to make old age e > 
tive, and comfortable consUtutes a large social problem Social s y 
for the emeritus requires more than a pension check Deprive , p 
of those dear to them and of familiar haunts and accustomed way , 
are strangers m a bnsk new world They need rescue from fuUlity an 
boredom We must establish a fifth freedom— freedom to serve in oia ^ 
We are mdebted to Pavlov for our knowledge that the suppo 
automatic wotkmgs of our organs, our hearts, lungs, stomach, mtes > 
glands, are set m motion or restramed by artificial stimulation 

He showed that out bodies get all worked up over excitements ^ 
low as his bell He showed that these physical responses are not 
control of the will When you have been condiuoned to blush at the ? 
of a garter, you can instruct the blood vessels of your face not to i » 
but they won t listen They have been conditioned to respond, so w 
there’s garter dropping going on, your facial blood vessels will dilat®» 
you are going to feel embarrassed * 

The experimental neurosis m dogs shows that conflictmg conditio 
reflexes produce severe neurotic behavior Dogs, sheep, pigs> tnic6» 
men, It makes no difference Furnish the conflicting habit patterns, 
up pop the Jitters 

From these magnificent beginnings, we have made further 
Wc arc on our way to discovering how the conditioned reflex works 
have tracked down the reflex to its lair, have discovered that special p^^ 
of the brain where nervousness lurks The next step is to demonstrate 
anatomy of nervousness, to help you win your war on nerves 


The conditioned reflex is just another name for emoUonal ^ * 

I mention this because people in trouble do have emotions of which 
are most unpleasantly aware, while conditioned reflexes, they think. ^ 
for dogs and psychological laboratories Of course, you may 
talk about conditioned reflexes, and 1 11 probably slip into profcssio 
jargon, too, when I forget But I am interested in explaining the nerv 
ills of troubled people, in order to teach them how to take care of 
selves, so I shall be content to use m the place of condiuoned refle^^^ 
the homely expression emotional habits * 
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When do^ slohher =. *e 

by food but by some sumulus '" "“ “f between emouonal 
penments have led the way to *“ P™‘ b„v Ihn works 

Uts .tves us 0- r. - “■ ‘^= 

out in the case of dogs l nis . Aranda 

case of a certam woman, "'j”® up m two great loves, the first 

Her strongest emotional habiB d ,be enjoy- 

for herself and the sausfaction m Me When her 

ment of social esteem had been jutmction os the wife of a 

wealthy husband died, her clam ^ uuother 

prominent man died with him wrongly, that her 

rich widow with a htUe girl “ ®^®Hi„„gji her daughter So she gave 
only chance to regam ““^“"“^eriessons, parties, the right neigh- 
the httle girl every private school, ridmg lessons 

boihood and the right friends, the r^ P le-establish 

tennis, golf, to fit her to marry the ““ ,i ^uite so 

Mother’s seU-estcem her daughter would make a suit- 

cold-bloodedly She simply ho(*d to .. But subconsciou ly 

able marriage, “for to SJfl s o™ patterns of seeking social 

she was guided by her well toabln“« 

esteem toougli to achievement ol Mm ,p u pretty 

TuTspite of all her '^k lor herself, andmamed 

" a bad 

-hr-^datoew in b^-«,^:Srnbed schemes 
She also knew that her lifcum 

dar;ternX&soc.^^^^^^ 

complete nervous bt ^hdisofsuSermg ^ sayuig 

The other part of her nun ^ ^ 

I can brag . ^,5 all i have m the ^ 

These conflicts were could with her phjsical 

Sat^-too:^--srrtou^^ 

symptoms She coosu 
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cancer People often thmk np such dutgnoscs for themselves under such 

'“nTetweenopposmgemotmns.atthcbottomo^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

What IS mote, a great many people suffer to some extent ft 

conflicts over which they have no control To that extent, th y 

much more unhappy and meffective than need be 

men and women, r.eh or poor, are hvmg hves of 

and despau- Countless numbers have great possibihlies of 

feelmg and domg that they never express m thought or m 

satisfied because of them unrealized capacities, they ate hvmg 

on a level of thought and action that is far beneath their . 

The first step in acqumng cmouonal control depends upon un 
mg the nature of emotional habits A lot of people talk as ^i y ^ 
emouons as they do about television— undetstandmg neither ^ 
satisfactory, as fat as television goes, because most people wiU n 
called upon to repair a television set. Emotional habit patterns, o 
cannot be turned over to a specialist The expert can advise, can 
what to do about your emotional conflicts To resolve them, eac p 
must mmister to himself It is essential, then, for you to understan j 
how your emotions work, if you want to know how to live and uv 


6 

Fear is a typical emotion, easy to understand When yod ^ 
afraid, you thmk that you see some menace You thmk that something 
gomg to hurt you It may be only paper roses Pavlov s dogs were tau^ 
to fear a harmless sound as they would fear an electnc shock- War re ^ 
gees safe m a far country, conUnue to duck while their blood curdles 
their flesh crawls whenever they hear an airplane overhead The cause 
your fear may seem silly to your sister in law But emotion is unre 
mg and if you have learned to sec danger m any particular situation, > 
may be afraid every time you become aware of that situation 

Awareness of danger is not necessarily fear Fear is unpleasant, 
for many people the awareness of danger is exciUng and exhilarating 
this reason Park Avenue people climb mountains and Coney Islan 
ride roller-coasters They bkc to feel that they are part of a danger 
situation More imaginative nimds get their kick out of their percep i ^ 
of ticklish situations m their daily routme of hvmg Always to feel sal 
dulL The feeling of danger, whether evoked synthetically on a ro 
coaster or excited by a flirtation with an attractive person or an una 
tractive grizzly bear, gives a flesh tmghng thnil 

Fear is a compound of physical and mental processes To an av-ar^ 
ness of danger, somethmg more must be added That someihmg 
conlnbuled by your physical reactions m preparation for running a'' ' 
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thruidL ! ^ fcir Danjer, pte a spasm of Uio to» Js and of 

to bladder k fear These physical reactions of fear are under die di- 
*“ Pa«icipalcs ui die complex of 
fr Sht behavior Fear is achvily, physical and menial, wilh rapid shatccic 
reucatasitsmolivc * 

It js easy iQ think, that fear b whal you fed But fear js more Unn that 
Of course, when your knees knock ami your hands shake and )our loro 
head ptrspjres, yon fed these disagreeable scnsiUons You know only 
too well that sinking feeling m the pit of the stomach All of your icnsc 
muscles and your churned up insides arc sending iJicir messages to tlic 
brain, giving you the unpleasant emotional feeling tliat jou associate 
with fear But while these sensations are a part of the emotion of fear, 
they arc not all of it or even most of it Fear is iviiat you do vvidi you/ 
entire body and mind You fed only apart of what your body and mind 
have done by way of preparing you for flight, and what you fed is one 
more mgrcdumi m the total emotion 
Let’s get back to Mrs Jack Aranda and her fear Mrs Aranda was 
afraid of what friends would say about her daughter s marriage So every 
tine that she met one of her friends, what happened^ She wanted to run 
a'vay Her mouili became dry Her cycbalk felt hot Her knees ircmbLd 
The muscles of her legs felt weak, as if they had turned to jcUy Her hurl 
raced, pounded She could feel it palpitate bincaii) her Bergdorf Good' 
man gown She would pi^rspire, and her bands and feet felt cold as she 
ducked around comers to avoid people Her brcatli would become short, 
and she would find henscif panting Her stomach, intestines, even her 
bladder would go into spasms And aJdiougb she could not be aware of 
It, her glands of internal secretion were doing ilicir share lo keep up wiih 
the rest of her body The adrenals were pouring their secretion into the 
blood stream, and die adrenalin was having its effect in driving her liver 
to supply unncedcd nourishment lo her wear«.d musclcv 

Fifty years ago, William James said that you do not run hvcausc you 
fear, you fear because you run He was on the right track, for sensation 
follows organic reactions To Mrs Jack Aranda, friends had come to 
mean fear, and fear is a thing that you do with your enure body Mrs 
Aranda ran 

Unreflecting persons would say dial they do things because they ex- 
perience fear, as if fevr were a physical thing like a policeman s club or 
an automobile bom They confuse the emouona! process with die stmiu 
lus or widi their own feelings They da not realuc that fear is ihe way 
the enure organism, body and mind, reacts to some fnghtening muauom 
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They wouldn’t say that they walk because of *>^alks nor do toy 
identity the way they feel when they walk with the process of waltog 
“g. one of the thuigs that they do WeU. fear is just another 
thing that they do and that they expenence after the tact 

So what IS this emotion that we caU feart It is not a thmg but a pr^«. 
something that we do m hve stages F.rst we perceive <>“6“ f 
we desue to escape (One man’s danger, of course, is ano 
workaday life The structural steel worker who leans ^ 

while nvetmg on high scaffoldings might turn green with feat m a s 
boat on a choppy sea The sailor who scampers up the ropes on a 
like a monkey might tremble at the thought of catchmg ted o , 

a steel beam ) Third bodily responses foUow the first two mteU 
factors Fourth some of the bodily responses stir up disagreeabi 
sations and feelings which we would be nd of and which 
a secondary motive to find relief m safety If safety is impossi 
secondary fcehngs may become so mtense as to produce paralyzu^ 

You end your fear when you stop the process m any one of ^e 
activities You were afraid of burglars when you heard unusua no 
m the hvmg room Shaking from head to foot, you peeked m y 
wmdow shade blowing m the wmd What a relief an end to an aw 
ness of danger — and of fear You killed fear in its first stage 

You are afraid of climbing a mountam The very thought o 
narrow footpath on the edge of the canyon makes you shiver AfteO 
do It a few times, you may no longer desire to escape from the situa lO 
You learn to enjoy the danger You take pleasure m your unsuspec 
gift for mountam climbmg, and fear vanishes . 

You arc afraid of the future You leam how to relax, and 
you relax the organs that had been givmg you cramps 
organic response, there can be no fear 

And with no organic response to danger, no disagreeable sensa 
can ansc to create the feeling that people call fear Bram surgeons 
end habitual fear by cutting the connections between the nerve cen 
of organic reactions and the centers of awareness This is drastic 
impracticable, but it shows dearly that fear is cUmmated by stoppu^S 
fear process m any one of its stages When you stop domg any ^ 
thing that makes up the fear process, you do not have the secon 
motive of seeking relief, which has served to increase the desire 

This IS the pattern of all emotions The organic nature of our so-ca 
mental processes is usually ncglccUid m seckmg the causes of unhapp* 
ness But 1 have dcUbcralcly emphasized it, for its importance m tf 
meat is fundamentaL 
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born .902 0 5pec,al,5. ... p^ycbolberopy m com«ol,n3 « ^ 
Sccrelory oj .be Counsel...^ Cen.er 0 / .be Vmvers,ty 0 / Cb^ejo 
He ,s .be o...bor of CouoseUng and Psychotherapy end Chen, 
antered Therapy [Repnn.ed from .be Harvard Bus.ness Rev.e , 
•July August .952 by pen.t«s. 0 B ] 


"Barriers and Qateways to Communication 

It may seem cimous Uiat a person Idee myself, whose \vh 
professional effort b devoted to psychotherapy, should be , 

problems of communication What relationship is there between o 
to communication and providmg therapeutic help to mdividua 
emotional maladjustments? , „ 

Actually the relationship is very close mdeed The whole tasK P ^ 
chotherapy is the task of deahng with a failure in communication 
emotionally maladjusted person, the neurotic, ’ is m difficulty, s , 
cause communication within himself has broken down 
because as a result of this his commumcation with others has been 
aged To put it another way, m the neurotic ’ mdividual parts of 
which have been termed unconscious, or repressed, or denied to 
ness, become blocked oS so that they no longer communicate V 
to the conscious or managing part of himself, as long as this is true, 
arc distortions m the way he communicates himself to others, and so 
suffcR both wilhm himself and m his mterpersonal relations ^ 

The task of psychotherapy is to help the person achieve, througn^ 
special relationship with a therapist, good communication within 
Once this is achieved, he can communicate more freely and more e 
Uvely with others We may say then that psychotherapy is good co 
munication, within and between men We may ako turn that state 
around and it will stiU be true Good communicaUon, free conununi 
tion withm or between men is always therapeutic ^ 

It IS then, from a background of experience with communication ^ 
counseling and psychotherapy that I want to present two ideas t 
wish to state what 1 believe is one of the major factors in blocking ^ 
impcdmg communication, and then (2) I wish to present what in o 
expcncncc has proved to be a very important way of improving or in 
taiing communication 

BARRIER THE TENDENCY TO EVALUATE ^ 

I should like to propose, as a hypothesis for consideration, tn 
the major barrier to mutual mterpersonal communication is our ' U 
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natural tendency to ludge. “ ^ 
statement of the other person Sunoose someone, commenting 

meaning with some very simp e ^ ^ j ^jiat that man 

on flits discussion, makes the statMcnt, I didnt like wn 

“id- What wfll you 

srS'itr xr'i.'S.i - - 

reference c„„„ose I say with some feeling, “1 think 

Or take another example Suppos J ^ sound 

the Republicans ate behavmg “ ^ ^ your mmd? The 

sense these days - What is me ^^S-^^tLuve In other words, you 

overwhelming likelihood IS that It w juj „nt 

will and yourself ageeing " or ' He seems solid m 

about me such as ' He must be “ trom the mtcmational scene 

his flunking” Or let us ^ Japan u a war plot on the 

Russia says vehemently, W ^ ,o jay, That s a li^ 

part of the United States '^‘"“’onolhet clement connected with my 
This last lUusttation brings in tvaluations is common in 

hyX- Altflongh the tendency o nr^= beightened m fl.o« 

almost all interchange of “ are deeply involved. So the 

situauons where feelings and m no mu 

sponger our feelmgs, be ,ust two ideas, two leelmgs, 

discussion, y“'‘ ^„g ’ And they were ^ Tharc was 

r„rentt?;aluaUon,flomb»-/--^^^^ 

„ar7 I fee'l that ’Ian “^ 0^0 

should like to i„ay o avoided, when e j ,gja and 

attitude from the other pe^ _ 
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bun. to acloevo his frorac of reference m regerd to the thing he is tellins 

“'’stoted so brieny, this mny sound absurdly simple, “ “ 

an approach «hich «e hate found extremely potent m *c field of P ) 
chotherapy ft is the most ctrcctive agent we hnow for “"“‘"S * 
personality structure of an individual and for improving his [ 

and his communications with others If 1 can listen to what h 
me, if I can understand how it seems to hun, if I can sec its jx 
meaning lor him, if I can sense the cmouonal flavor which it has for 

then 1 will be releasing potent forces of change m him 

Again, if I can really understand how he hates his father, “a - 
company, or hates Communists — if I can catch the flasor of 
insanity, or his fear of atom bombs, or of Russia — it will be of ^ 
cst help to him in altcrms those hatreds and fears and m cstablisi^t 
realistic and harmonious relationships with the very people an si 
lions toward which he has fell hatred and fear Wc know from our rt 
search that such cmpallnc understanding — understandmg unh ^ 
not about him — is such an effective approach that it can bnng a 


major changes m personality 

Some of >ou may be feeling that you listen well to people and ^ 
have never seen such results The chances arc great mdeed 
listening has not been of the type I have described Fortunalcly» 1 
suggest a little laboratory cxperuncnl which you can try to lest the qua Vi 
of your understanding The next tunc you gel into an argument wi^ >0“ 
wife, Of your friend, or with a small group of friends, just stop the 
cussion for a moment and, for an experiment, institute this rule W 
person can speak up for himself only after he has first restated the i 
and feelings of the previous speaker accurately and to that spcakc 
satisfaction ” 

You sec what this would mean. It would simply mean that be 
presenlmg your own pomt of view, it would be necessary for 
achieve the other speaker’s frame of reference — to understand 
thoughts and feeling so well that you could summarize them for n 
Sounds simple, doesn t it? But if you try it, you will discover that it ^ 
one of the most difficult things you have ever tried to do However, od^ 
you have been able to see the other’s point of view, your own comnis 
will have to be drastically revised You will also find the emotion goifls. 
out of the discussion, the differences bemg reduced, and those diffet®°^ 
which remam bemg of a rational and understandable sort. 

Can you unagme what this kmd of an approach would mean if it 
projected into larger areas'^ What would happen to a labor manage®^ 
dispute if It were conducted m such a way that labor, without necessaruy 
agreemg, could accurately state management’s pomt of view in 3 
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. /.nnifl accent and management, without approving 

rcS;'rrr-=— 

reached effecUve avenue to good com 

If, then, this t»ay of ^ j ^ ,„,te sure you will agree 

mumcatton and good ,vhy la it not more vodely 

itTan^usedrS to Ust die ddhcuUi. which heep it from hemg 

“t:d,orCoo™getnthe.ht.pU.d;ohea~^^^^^ 

,s not too widespread 1 ™ „„ psychotherapy m this fashion is 

Cist, for pomtmg out that to cany jcguired If you really under- 
to taU a very real nsk, and ““t ““ j,^,ng to enter his private 

stand another person in svithont any attempt to m^e 

world and see the way life appe^ y„„cseh You 

:r:^SoT.n:;.td,«utsedmdue„eed myour attim 

"'C rrof bemg changed d - 

fl„d requirement w courage, and 

dangerous So the ,,>,etacle It is just ''hen 

have It n * Q,erc is a second o frame of 

Heightened ,t b most difficult to ac^ 

emouons are octson or group Yet U ^ 

reference of is to be established 

IS most needed if co^u^ ^ out wUngs aJd evaluations, 

this to be an insuperable o ^ fechng ^ 

A third party, vsho is able to understanding to eacn v 

can assist ^J^^v^wsLdatUtudescachh^d^^^^j^ contradictory 

group and clarifying ergative ui small group dispute realize that 
have When dte pa«f “ “ “slmaUoa seems .0 



the aouD pennits the members to come closer and closer to the objecuve 
mvoLd m the relauonship In this way mutual 
established, and some type of agreement becomes 

So we may say that though heightened emotions make it mu^h mor 


; makes it dear 

that a neutral, understanding catalyst type o£ leader o P 
overcome this obstacle in a small group nh^tacle 

Sne ol Group That last phrase. “1^ esoeneat 

to uulizmg the approach 1 have described Thus far 
has been with small face to-face groups— groups exhibiUng 
tensions, religious tensions, racial tensions, and therapy groups 
many personal tensions are present In these small groups our exp » 
confirmed by a limited amount of research, shows that this bas r 
proach leads to improved communication, to greater accepia 
others and by others, and to attitudes which are more 
more problem solvmg m nature There is a decrease m defensive 
m exaggerated statements, in evaluative and critical behavior 

But these findings are from small groups What about trymg to ac 
understanding between larger groups that arc geographically ’ 

or between face to-face groups that are not speakmg for 
but sunply as representatives of others’’ Frankly, we do ^ 

the answers to these questions I believe the situation might be p 
this way As social scientists we have a tentative test tube so u 
of the problem of breakdown in communication But to confinn 
validity of this test tube solution and to adapt it to the enormous pro^ 
lems of communication breakdown between classes, groups, and 
would mvolve additional funds, much more research, and creative uumt 
ingof ahighorder u 

Yet with our present limited knowledge we can see some steps w 
might be taken even m large groups to mcrease the amount of hste 
M,ith and decrease the amount of evaluation about To be imagine 
for a moment, let us suppose that a therapeutically onented m ^ 
national group went to the Russian leaders and said, “We want 
achieve a genume understanding of your views and, even more 
tant, of your altitudes and feelmgs toward the United States We ''' 
summarire and resummanze these views and feelmgs if necessary, ii“ ^ 
you agree that our descnption represents the situation as it seems to 
Then suppose they did the same ihmg with the leaders m our 
country If they then gave the widest possible distnbution to these 
vwws, with the feelmgs clearly described but not expressed m 

tne 
much 


c allin g, might not the effect be very great'^ It would not guarantee 
type of understandmg 1 have been descnbmg, but it would make it "■ 


more possible Wc can understand the feelmgs of a person who bates o* 
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toation does oot yet J physical sciences During the 

their findings The opposite is me 

war when a test tube solution talent were Itimed loose on 

Rubber, millions otdoUms could be made 

me problem of using that « J * ^ „( ,o„s And 

,n mdliErams, it could and of facilitating 

., was But in the a^'^VTSS^ding -n mall groups, there is no 

communication and ™‘““' “ ft may be a generation or more 

guarantee that the ‘'"‘“"f be turned loose to exploit that 

before the money and the brains 

finding 

SUMMARY small scale solu- 

■" ‘ontn^m c— “■ ““ “ 

“rmmof'itsJh^actensties experience to date would male n 

srr-EllSrHHit 

by the inflnence of a pets pets as a catalyst P 

pf view empathieal y, and 

further undersunding , eharactenslics I ie„, 

ated by a neuttal „es , „ p,e defensive exag 

frrm -Sieation n to understand, 

astomshmg speed as p P discovery of 

not to judge steadily and v,eetive barners to com- 

This approach appraisal of the o je ,eads 

the truth, tomrd ^realn defemveu^ y P 

munication The <uop^ defensiveness by Uie 
to further droppmg oi 
thus approached 



This procedure gradually achieves mutual communication Mutual 
communication tends to be pointed toward solving a problem rattier 
than toward attacking a person or group It leads to a situation 
which I see how the problem appears to you as well as to me, ana > 
see how it appears to me as well as to you Thus accurately an 
isticaUy defined, the problem is almost certain to yield to intelligcm 
attack, or if it is m part insoluble, it will be comfortably accepted w sue 
This then appears to be a test-tube solution to the breakdown o 
communication as it occurs m small groups Can we take this sma 
scale answer, mvestigate it further, refine it, develop it, and appy > 
to the tragic and well-nigh fatal failures of communication which thread 
the very existence of our modem world*^ It seems to me that this is 
a possibility and a challenge which we should explore 

FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1 Explain Vihat Rogers means by “communication ^ithtn _ 

2. On what grounds does he base his hypothesis that the tendency 
approve or disapprove is a barrier to mutual communication? 

3 What means docs he suggest as gateways to understanding'’ 
are the purposes of such gateways? 

4 ^Vhy, in Rogers' opinion, is there a need for courage in aUewpu 
to find gateways to understanding? 

5 What reasons does Rogers give for and against the use in i 
oauooal affairs of the method be suggests? In what ways does 
imply that the problem might be approached’’ 

6 WTiai evidence can you find m the article itself that it was compo*^ 
to be read aloud to an audience? 

7 Under the beading Summary, is Rogers trying simply to recapitu a 

his main points, or does he have some other purpose? What are so 
of the values of his summary in its effects on an audience? Are 
values also present for the individual silent reader? „ 

8 Explain how Rogers uses the metaphor of “gateways" and “bamcr* 

as a basis for the plan of organization of his essay . ^ 

9 Of what importance to the structure of the essay is Rogers’ idea o 
“test tube solution" to the problem of communicaUon? 

10 How would you rate the essay on its power to stimulate construct! 
thought and discussion? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you think Rogers offers a realistic solution to the problem of 
tual ucderstandiog? 

2. Is he justified in reversing ihe statement “Psychotherapy is good com 
munication" to read “Good communication is therapeutic"’’ 

3 Have you ever seen a situation m which Rogers method, or somethmg 
like it, was used? Explain it. 

4 How important do you consider a neutral third party to be m helf®^® 
people of opposing views to understand one another? 
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Can It be said that obtfadcs to uaJerstandms between nr 

Do >ou ^nk that conjpkte undeesJanding between persons or croups 
theoretically atiainabls? Do you UubL jt would be desirable? 


TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 How I learned to avoid quarrels 

2 Human beings need to disagree 

3 Debalingis (or IS cot) a useful mode of thought. 

4 How to cope with people who gel too excited in group discussions 
i How internaUona! understandings have actually been achieved 

6 Our family argumeots 


DEHTBAND RUSSELL 

born 1873, CngUsb /ilwlojo/ibcf nuiihemaUcsan and author toon 
ibe ?vVbeJ ?n:e for £ile«l«re in t9!0 Wif many hooks tncUide TIjc 
Conquest of Happiness, Education and the Modern World, Religion 
and Science, «md TTic Impact of Science on Society [7roin Tlic 
Conquest of Happiness by Pertrimd C Rctsse/l pubbsbrd by £iiery/jf 
PnHisiiiy Corporation WJ)* . Copyright t930 Jiorace Cimight Jne 
British publishers ^eorgejilfett ktlnioin £ldj 


Zest 


I propose to deaf with what seems lo me the most universal 
and distinctive mark of happy men, namely, zest. 

Perhaps the best way to understand what is meant by zest wi!) be 
to consider the different ways m which men behave when they sit down 
to a meal There are those (o whom a meal is merely a bore, no matter 
how c:scc]leDl the food may be, they feel that it is uninteresting They 
have had excellent food before, probably at almost e^cry meal they 
have eaten They have never known what it was to go without a meal 
unU hunger became a raging passion, but have come to regard meals 
as merely conventional occurrences, dictated by the fashions of the 
society m which they hvc Like everything else, meals are tiresome, 
but it IS no use to make a hiss, because nothing else will be less tire- 
some Then there are the uivahds who eat from a sense of duty, because 
the doctor has told them that it is necessary to take a little nourish- 
ment m order to keep up their strength Thvn there are the epicures, 
who start hopefuUy, but find that nothing has been quite so well cooked 
as It ought to have been Then there are the gormandizers, who fall 
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upon their food with eager rapacity, cat too much, and S™" 
aSd stertorous Finally there are those who begin with a ' 

are glad of their food, eat until they have had enough, th ^ 
Those who are set down before the feast of life have simila 
towards the good things which it offers The „ 

to the last of our eaters What hunger is in relation to food, Ksl 
relauon to life The man who is bored with his P 

the vietim of Byronic unhappiness The mvalid who 
of duty corresponds to the ascetic, the gormandizer to th P ^ 
The epicure corresponds to the fastidious person who co 
the pleasures o! life as unaislhctic Oddly enough all these t>p » 
the possible exception of the gormandizer, despise the man o 
appetite and consider themselves his superiors It sceim 
vulgar to enjoy food because you are hungry or to enjoy life 
It offers a vanety of interesting spectacles and surprising . 

From the height of their disillusionment they look down upon 
whom they despise as simple souls For my part, I have ^ 

with this outlook All disenchantment is to me a malady, 
true, certam circumstances may render mevitablc, but which n ^ 
the less, when it occurs, is to be cured as soon as possible, not 0 
regarded as a higher form of wisdom Suppose one man likes s 
berries and another does not, m what respect is the latter 
There is no abstract and impersonal proof either that - y 

are good or that they are not good To the man who likes them 
are good, to the man who dislikes them they arc not But the 
likes them has a pleasure which the other does not have, to tha 
tent his life is more enjoyable and he is better adapted to the 
m which both must hve What is true m this trivial instance is equa ^ 
true m more important matters The man who enjoys watching fool a 
is to that extent superior to the man who does not The man who e 
joys reading is stiU more superior to the man who does not, s 
opportunities for readmg arc more frequent than opportuniUes 
watchmg football The more thmgs a man is mteresled m, the 
portuniues of happmess he has and the less he is at the mercy ^ ^ 

smee if he loses one thing he can fall back upon another Life is ^ 
short to be mterested m everything but it is good to be mtereste 
as many thmgs as are necessary to fill our days We are all prone to 
malady of the mtrovert, who, with the manifold spectacle of the 'vu 
spread out before him, turns away and gazes only upon the 
withm But let us not imagme ihat there is anyUiing grand about 
mtrovert s unhappmess . 

There were once upon a time two sausage machmes, exquisit® y 
constructed for the purpose of tummg pig mto the most dehcio 
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...sag. Ona of U.s= 

mnuracrable, the other sai P „ j^f^sed pig and 

far more interesting and „amal food, his 

set to isorl. to stndy his more empty 

inside ceased to function, and th aj„m 5 itc apparatus by which 

and foolish It seemed to hm. “ ‘f made stood still, and 

Uie delicious Uansformation ha ^ 

he was at a loss to 8““= * 1 ,^ aest, while the tat 

sausage machme was lik ^ The mind is a strange machme 

was like the man who has ^ ^le most astomshmg 

which can combme the “f “„a, world it is powerless 

ways, but without materials materials for itself, 

and unlike the sausage .luough the mterest that we 

since events only tc“me ^^,kmg nothing o^ 

take m them -t turned withm finds noUnng 

The man. therefore, whose attenuon « turned outward 

worthy of his nouce, whereas th ba exammes his soul. 

ean find widim » , “g 

the most varied and „mstnicuve patterns 

;^r,5S.r.r.r»5s-r;.".sr. 

d 0 « tn thelorld as ta eould never be bm^ 

:=-“rSrjr;='~7iS 

tion, another u. te 8 d tt f “^iem is 

“ h“w tuamlljy r ta °cou« oj^ajong 

people to their ^ observe any o£ his c characters, 

iouiey.wiUfaiUnh *“X„ aU up, “““'f ■* *'“ .«„ ascer- 

another wiU have circumstances, and p P ^ 

made a shrewd of several of te” ^ey aseeruiin 

tamed the most , .wards others iickly and 

as much m what toy ^^^^_^j„,^budy bormg,^ ^ 

aboulthem Some m fl awards tho 

easily >>«=1<=P ■!>«« « Tuavt «" 

brought m c™mc>, “ ^ at^ve^ 

Otherwise Take aga 
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through many countries, going always to the best hotels, ' 
the same food as they would eat at home, meeltng the ^ " 
whom they would meet at home, conversing on the same >“P‘“ ^ 
which they converse at their own dinner table When they re , 
their only feeling is one of relief at having done with the boredom of 
expensive locomotion Other men wherever they go sec what ts cnara 
tcristic, make the acquaintance of people who typify the , 

serve whatever is of mlcrcst either historically or socially, cal Inc 
of the country, learn its manners and its language, and come home 

a new slock of pleasant thoughts for winter evenings 

In all these dilTcrcnt situations the man who has the zest for 
has the advantage over ihc man who has none Even unpleasant expeu 
ences have their uses to him I am glad to have smelt a Chinese 
and a Sicilian village, ihougli I cannot pretend that my pleasure w 
very great at the moment Adventurous men enjoy shipwrecks, mutmi 
earthquakes, conflagrations, and all kinds of unpleasant experiences 
provided they do not go so far as to impair health They say to t em 
selves m an earthquake, for example, ‘So that is what an carthqua e 
is like,” and it gives them pleasure to have their knowledge of the wor 
increased by this new item It would not be true to say that such me 
arc not at the mercy of fate, for if they should lose their health C; 
would be very likely to lose their zest at the same time, though mis 
by no means certain I have known men to die at the end of years ® 
torture, and yet rctam their zest almost till the last moment. Some fonm 
of ill health destroy zest, others do not I do not know whether s 
biochemists arc able as yet to distinguish between these kinds Pcrmip 
when biochemistry has made further advances we shall all be able to ta 
tablets that will ensure our fcclmg an interest in everything, but un > 
that day comes wc arc compelled to depend upon common sense o 
scrvalion of life to judge what are the causes that enable some men to 
take an interest in everything, while compelling others to take an 
interest m nothmg 

Zest IS sometimes general, sometimes specialized It may b® 
specialized indeed Readers of Borrow may remember a character w 
occurs m Lavengro ” He had lost his wife, to whom he was devote 
and felt for a time that hfc had grown utterly barren But by profession 
he was a tea merchant, and m order to endure life he tau^t hiinse 
unaided to read the Chinese inscriptions on the tea chests that pass 
through his hands In the end this gave him a new interest in hSc, an 
he began to study with avidity everything that concerned China I ha'® 
known men who were entirely absorbed m the endeavor to find out 
all about the Gnostic heresy, and other men whose principal interest lay 
in collating the manuscripts and early editions of Hob^s It is 
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impossible to guess m advance 

are capable of a l^een “ . hfc^ecomes free from tedium 

such an interest has beta aro j satisfactory source 

Very specialized they can lurdly HU the 

<,£ happiness than a 8™™‘ “ J^ai.ajs the Laser that be may 
hnoTaU Zi is » Vnow about the particular matter that 

'’irX?;:— dtha.an..,o^^ 

v,e mcluded the SO^^f v'f “^ri widi zest sshom sve have Ixcn 
The reader may think tha ^.c-aMe i^ay from the gormandizer 
pratsms does no. “'S- “ "maU dte disUnCon be.uecn 
The time has come when we must uy 

the two types mote definite regarded moderation m one oI 

The ancients, as ewry o j romanticism and the Frcncl 

the esscnual virtues by many, and overmastetmg 

Revolutton th.5 view was “^““^.re ot Byron s heroes, they were 

passions were admired, even . ancients, however, 

L a destruettve and bft^*ere must be a balance between 

:Lly m the rtgb. must be earned so tor asj^ 

diSerent activities, and no .ormandizcr sacriBccs all 

mate the odiers i doing dummshes the total haR 

with continually “'=‘'“‘””/,bat m future ho would “"'y P ^ bill 
must learn ">oderet.ou, and ber rbe 

when the “™“°‘ moment at her wits blmistcr and 

came ra, she was She went tu te 

bethought herself “ „ bet biU out of Ih gumused 

demanded that he i},c powc 

'Be 5'"“ L°e Fit'uch lost Ccn» ■“ “"“^“r ,be exact noth of die 
he did so, and Uic rr«. n-pared to 'oucti lor u g^gccnitioo, 

boohs say, tooughI““,":^^'::J„, apt Whe^^^^^^^^^ 

Story For our pu^ far the passion fo nymphomaniacs 

suice It serves to show Cg Th= 

who has the OPP""""' ,bc same Vmd o' ■'"f E ‘ J j,,s,rrs have w 

me obvious «amplea ^ ^pmete tmtes mU ^ ^ 
matters ts touly “B' ^^»orl. of 1* Uie allecuou of 

m mto the gvucral tr ,penble wub B“’ ’lety m which we live 

Jffe lost a?d “-h •h" respc«en>-|^ 
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Some passions can be indulged to almost any extent 
beyond these Imiits. others cannot The man, let us say, who love 
chess. If he happens to be a bachelor with mdependent 
restrict his passion m any degree, whereas if he has a wi 
and no mdependent means, he wiU have to restrict it very severely 
The dipsomaniac and the gormandizer, even if they have no soma , 
are unwise from a self-regardmg point of view, smee their m u g 
mlerferes with health, and gives them hours of misery m re u 
mmutes of pleasure Certain dimgs form a framework withm which any 
separate passion must live if it is not to become a source ol misery 
Such things ate health, the general possession of one’s faculties, a 
ficient mcome to provide for necessaries, and the most essential s 
duties, such as those towards wife and children The man who ^ 
these thmgs for chess is essentially as bad as the dipsomaniac The o 
reason we do not condemn him so severely is that he is muc es 
common and that only a man of somewhat rare abihties is likely to 
carried away by absorption m so intellectual a game The Greek fonnu 
of moderation practically covers these cases The man who hkes ches 
sufBciently to look forward throughout his working day to the ga^e 
that he will play m the evening is fortunate, but the man who gives P 
work in order to play chess all day has lost the virtue of moderatio 
It IS recorded that Tolstoy, in his younger and unregenerate days, v/as 
awarded the military cross for valor m the field, but when the time 
for him to be presented with it, he was so absorbed m a game of ches 
that he decided not to go We can hardly find fault with Tolstoy o 
this account, smee to him it might well be a matter of mdiffercnce 
whether he won military decorations or not, but m a lesser man sue 
an act would have been one of folly 

As a limitation upon the doctrine that has just been set forth, i 
ought to be admitted that some performances are considered so essen- 
tially noble as to justify the sacrifice of everythmg else on their beha 
The man who loses his life m the defense of his country is not blame 
if thereby his wife and children arc left penniless The man who is en- 
gaged in experiments with a view to some great scientific discovc^ 
or mvenuon is not blamed afterwards for the poverty that he has made 
his family endure, provided that his efforts are crowned with uUunatc 
success If, however, he never succeeds m makmg the discovery or the 
mvcnlion that he was altcmptuig, public opmion condemns hun as a 
crank, which seems unfair, since no one m such an enterprise can be sure 
of success in advance During the first millennium of the Christian era a 
man who abandoned his family for a saintly life was praised, thougn 
nowadays it would be held that he ought to make some provision fof 
them 
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^ psychological difference be- 

iTom me =""* ’>■' ““I of hcohhy appeute fflic man in 

whom one desire ram to etccss at (he expense of aU others is usually a 
man with some deep seated trouble, who is seeiuig escape froiti a 
s^cter In the case ot the dipsomaniac this is obvious men draik in 
order to forget If they had no specters u their lives, they would not find 
drunkenness more agreeable than sobriety As the legendary Chinaman 
said Me no drmkee for druiLec, me drmkce for dnmkee ’’ This is 
typical of all excessive and one sided passions It is not pleasure in the 
object itself that is sought, but oblivion There is, however, a very great 
difference according as oblivion is sought in a sottish manner or by the 
exercise of faculties in themsehes desirable Sorrow’s fneod who tau^t 
himself Chinese m order to be able to endure the loss of his wife was 
seeking oblivion, but he sought it m an activity that had no harmful ef- 
fects, but on the contrary unprov'ed his mtelLgence and bis knowledge 
Against such forms of escape there is nothing to be said It is otherwise 
with the man who seeks obbvion in dnnking or gambling or any other 
form of unprofitable excitement There arc, it is true, border line cases 
What should we say of the man who runs mad risks in aeroplanes or on 
mountain tops, because life has become uksome to bun? If bis risks serve 
any public object, we may admire him, but if sot, we shall have to place 
him only sbghtiy above the gambler and drunkard 

Genuine zest, not the sort that is really a search for oblivion, is part of 
the natural make up of human beings except m so far as it has been de- 
stroyed by unfortunate cucumstances Young children are interested in 
almost everything that they see and heat, the world is full of surprises 
to them, and they are perpetually engaged with ardor in the pursuit of 
knowledge, not, of course of schobsiic knowledge, but of the sort that 
consists m acquiring familiarity with the objects that attract their alien 
lion Aiumals, even when adult, retain their zest provided they are m 
health A cat m an unfamiliar room wiU not sit down until it has sniped 
at every comer on the off chance that there may be a smell of mouse 
somewhere The man who has never been fundamenfally thwarted will 
refara his natural lateKst m the external world and so long as he retains 
it be will find life pleasant unless bis liberty is unduly curtailed Loss of 
zest in civilized society is very largely due to the restrictions upon liberty 
which are essential to our way of life The savage bunts when he is hun 
gry, and in so doing is obeymg a dircrt impulse The man who goes to his 
work every morning at a certain hour is actuated fuadamenlaUy by the 
same impulse, namely the need to secure a hving, but in bis wc the 
impulse does not operate directly and at the moment when it is fell, it op- 
erates indirectly through abslraehons, behe^ and volitions At the mo- 
ment when the man starts off to his work he is not feeling hungry, since 
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ac hasjust had breakfast H= merely knows thathungarwairecu^^^^^ 

that going to ha work is a means of satisfymg future hung P 
L iLgubr. whereas habits, in a eivdized society have ^ ^ 

Among savages, even collective enterprises, in so far as 
spontaneous and impulsive When the tribe is going to wa j 

rLes mUitary ardor, and herd excitement mspires each 
the necessary activity Modem enterprises cannot be "’““S 
way When a tram has to be started at a given moment it is imp 
10 inspire the porters, the engine driver and the signalman by mea 
barbaric music Each of them must do his job merely because it 
be done Their motive, that is to say, is indirect they have no imp 
towards the activity, but only towards the ultimate reward of the acuvi j 

A great deal of social life has the same defect People converse with 

other, not from any wish to do so, but because of some ultimate 
that they hope to derive from cooperation At every moment of e 
civilized man is hedged about by restrictions of impulse if he happens 
feel cheerful he must not sing or dance m the street, while if be 
to feel sad he must not sit on the pavement and w cep, for fear of obstru 
ing pedestrian traffic In youth his liberty is restricted at school, m a u 
life It IS restricted throughout his workmg hours All this makes zest ro 
difficult to retain, for the continual rcstramt tends to produce weann 
and boredom Nevertheless, a civilized society is impossible withou 
very considerable degree of restraint upon spontaneous impulse, sin 
spontaneous unpulse will only produce the sunplest forms of social co- 
operation, not those highly complex forms which modem economic or 
ganization demands In order to rise above these obstacles to zest a 
needs health and superabundant energy, or else, if he has that g 
fortune, work that he finds interesting on its own account Health, so 
as statistics can show, has been steadily improving m all civilized countriis 
durmg the last hundred ) cars, but energy is more difficult to measure, ^ 
I am doubtful whether physical vigor m moments of health is as great as i 
was formerly The problem here is to a great extent a social problem 
Some men relam their zest m spite of the handicaps of civilized life, 
many men could do so if they were free from the inner psychoiogJ 
conflicts upon which a great part of their energy is expended Zest o 
mands energy more than sufficient for the necessary work, and this m 
turn demands the smooth working of the psychological machme 
In women, less nowadajs than formerly but still to a very large exte w 
zest has been greatly dimmishcd by a mistaken conception of respecta 
bility It was thought undesirable that women should take an obvious 
interest m men, or that they should display too much vivacity m 
In learning not to be mtcrcsled m men they learned very frequently to 
mtereslcd in nothing, or at any rate m nothmg except a certam kind o 
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do not have the interest msp „1'isonco£pnm aloofness, towards 

about politics, towards men their j „ a,e conviction 

women dieir attitude is one of ftemsehvs The) 

that other women are ' tree tot is to say, their lacl. of 

boast that they keep tomse ves ^ 

mterest in their feUow ^ o„,y accepune the moral 

For this of course Uiey are ^ jaa„ where women are 

teachmg that has tr^oeh to be pitied, of a sjstem 

concerned They ate, howev , perceive To sue 

of repression whose J ^ a„d all that is generous ap- 

women all dial IS ungenerous “ h^t they can to kiU joy, m 

pears evil In their own soaa * ''p„„a„a,cly die Dpe n e'“»'”S 
politics they love repressive legisl jl,j„ ts supposed by diosc 

and that their minds ^ „ghUy concci\cd there is no 
tween male and female e uadiuon mculcaics 

LrL^rdietrorhSrniess^ 

FOR STUDY OP 
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8 To what extent does he make use of the principle of companson and 
contrast? Do you consider hts use of this device essential to the article 
or not? 

9 Docs Russell include a defimttoo of the word ‘zest ? Explain the 
method by which he makes the reader fully aware of the meaning of 
the term 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Are there dangers m becoming interested in too many things, as well 
as m too few? 

2 Do you think the classical doctrine of moderation ( the golden mcanj 
is applicable m modern life? What are some of the forces m modem 
life that tend to keep a person trom following this doctrine? 

3 In your observation, what people or groups seem to have most zest 
for living? 

4 In your opinion, do studying and class attendance m college help of 
hinder the expression of zest? Do sports? Do social activities? Does 
working at a job? 

5 If literature has at least the negative value of keeping us from boredom, 
does It also have some positive values? If so what are they? If watch 
ing sports events keeps us from boredom, does it also have some posi 
tive values? If so, what are they? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Zest in college does <or docs not) depend on having money to spend 

2 The most zestful person I know 

3 Dating in college increases (or decreases) zest 

4 A satisfying hobby 

5 Exploring the world through books 

6 Spectator sports versus participant sports 
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P^oHe^s of value have 

worthwhile m hie and m the wot . . Jo under par- 

their actions hlsually, of cours , ^ If we agree, 

seem to be approved by most of P f o„o of the 

however, that a Bood hfe-an hj “ ^/,o<,uue bought about 
most important questions ^onerally approved by the 

our personal values as well as abo J ^ o„on„cat 

socety tn whieh - "ro'h as a guide to our own lives 

acceptance of anyone attention t. 

These matters require our ^ors in all ages, but today they 

Questtonsofvaluehaveoccupjedtoto ^ ^,,,orn 

seem parttcularly pressing In ,„ral sanctions 1^'"’'“ 

world have based ‘l'«r va^ „„ values of 

Christian tradition Tod y, They ar 

firm basis on which to «c. a ,oj,o what 

about what they shou d do and abo 

happening m the world , has been greatly accelem 

The loss of aftmi sense of value ^t 

world wars ^he :l:„ce of 

been conducive t , f j^uent, as m\Nar» id 

Albert Schwcitxcr, Ian' 
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Sionary, and musicologist, surveys in the first article of this 
Problem of Ethics for Twentieth Century Man, the developmc 
ethical ideas through the years He stresses the influence of one s a t. 
tude toward the world and finds m whether that attitude is 
or negative a basic distinction between two great kinds of ethics, one 
of which advocates activity in the world and the other non ac ivi 
Our present civilization is the result of a combination o ns i 

attitudes and of the 'Renaissance's passionate affirmation of the world 

Philosophy after the time of Hume has very generally agree t 
“compassion” is the basic element m ethics This, however, eaves un 
answered the problem of how to reconcile our responsibilities to ou 
selves and to others Schweitzer finds an answer to this 
respect for life as a guiding principle “Through respect for i e, 
says, “we become pious in an elementary, deep, and living sense 

C S Lewis, teacher at Cambndge and author of widely read boo son 

Christianity, attempts in the second article to find a basis for thm ^8 
about questions of ethical value without recourse to religious A 
tions He uses his ethical analysis elsewhere as a basis for ® ^ ^ * 
m Christianity , but if we follow his argument here we arrive at a ^ 
of Decent Behaviour” that is inherent m the universe Lewis bases is 
argument on logical deductions from common ideas upon whic 
thinks all would agree Simple though Lewis's point of view may seen^f 
It touches the fundamental question of whether there is m the universe 
some indication of ethical values which are absolute, unchanging 
there is, the problem of determining what is valuable is quite diffei'^*' 
from what it would be if there were not 

Abba Hillel Silver, famous rabbi and author of the third artic e, 
"Prophetic Religion in World Culture,” finds the roots of our modem 
confusion about values m our rejection of prophetic religion with its 
emphasis on respect for human life and a method of attaining good en 
Too often our attitudes toward each other have been those suppose V 
sanctioned by the necessities of the struggle for existence Science is 
now finding that the survival of the fittest is not as scientific as 
once supposed The method of prophetic religion — ^"acceptance o 
supreme moral law tempered by love” — ^has been too rarely tried Silver 
calls for an organized effort on the part of religious people to try 
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method of propheuc rel.g.on, to make dfaCve a set of e.h.cal 

«h.ch have been too often negteed 

CdbertK CHestetton 

essoys and P''®"*! (^olc layman Aceordmg to h.s argu 

view of a distinguished , , . „„sfy the aspirations of man 

ment, science has complete^ ai , ^^,Jl^J5^^hlchsacncchas 

kind, and men has^etumed to * 

failed to provide Chesterton conUas« the P 

he finds unproductne, with "'' PJ™,,, „ lelipon as the true 

ductive lises In his 

example of the survival of the littK 

For our final point of 'lew ' Religious Faith and 

and social worker Alan P^‘°" emphasis on the necessity 

Human Brotherhood Hereag p,,„„ „11s a divine implant 

of veneration for personalia. , 1 ^ ^ eetum to th 

menl ' This he sees as f"“Xh,„g the power of love, and 
divine pattern This would m , J„a„ brotherhood M a 
love would result ^ « able to illustrate his ideas 

result of his life in South ' p,„„«b.teand Negro 
from the situation existing ^^.^les the idea of P 

It .a tnlcaesting 7,; ^an beings is suggested as a basis 

for life, for personality, and I 

for the establishment of values 
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J'he Problem oj Ethics for 
Pwentieth Century “Man 


The problem o£ ethics m the evolution of human thou^t canno 
of course be dealt with exhaustively within the scope of the present ar 
cle By singling out the main features of this evolution, ^ -s 

perhaps appreciate all the more clearly the nature of the role which e 
has played m the history of man’s thinking , 

What we call ‘ ethics ’ and ‘ morality ’—which arc terras 
from the Greek and the Latin respectively — raay be broadly define 
our good behavior toward ourselves and other beings We feel the 0 ^ 
gation to concern ourselves not solely with our own well berag, but 
with that of others and of human society It is m the notion of the swp 
of this sohdarity with others that the first evolution to be observe 
the development of ethics occurs , 

For the primitive the circle of solidarity is restricted It is limite 
those whom he can consider as in some way related to him by consanguiu 
ity, that IS to say, to the members of his tribe, which he regards as 
larger family I speak from experience In my hospital I have primitives 
When 1 have occasion to ask a patient of this category to render some 
small services to a bedridden fellow patient, he will obhge only if t e 
latter belongs to his tribe If this is not the case, he will reply quite can 
didly, ‘ This not brother for me ’ No amount of persuasion and no km 
of threat will budge him from his refusal to do that unimaginable thmg 
putting himself out for a stranger I am the one who has to give m 
However, as man begins to reflect upon himself and his behavior 
ward others, he comes to realize that man as such is his fellow and jS 
neighbor In the course of a long evolutionary process he sees the cir 
of his responsibilities widen until it mcludes all the human bemgs w 
whom he has any association 

This clearer knowledge of ethics was achieved by the Chinese tbmkers 
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and by Ihe Hebrew P'°P'’'=“ ^ gamt Paul that man ones 

century B C The tdea enou y Christian ethics 

hunsclf to every human being ts an betag to Brahmanism, 

For die great thinkers oUnd., ah human be- 
ta Buddhism, or to „„„a of existence But they en- 

mgs IS contained in then metap > unable, m 

counter difficulties m ' n men erected by the existence 

fact, to abolish the dividing walls bet ^o^aster, who lived in 

of Afferent castes and sanctioned ^dmon 

the seventh century B C . was pr ^ distinction between 

the brotherhood of men because ^ „tani he 

those who believed in Ormuxd, S ^ ^ die sway of demons 
heralded, and the unbelievers ^ „t the reign of Ormnzd to 

He rcqmred believers, aghtmg tor * » accordingly To undcr- 

consider unbelievers as ^ “dial the believers were the tnbes 

atand Ut. P-'-;j"l«rscdeC rffietSe” "htS 

of Bacuians who had ^le unbelievers were the trine 

peaceful tdlets o£ the regions and I’v^Jgby 

had remained nomadic, m thinkers ^ 

who do not “ ‘ g need not be P-eek thought, that 

mfcnot quahty in wh the second peri°‘^ ° that the idea 

I, was only m % f stoteno. and EP«f ““’toman bemg 

of the sunultaneous DowmmS^ attaching to th^ ^ 

of the equality of m lepresentauves o Panaetius, 

as such was recognize j diis new concephoti prophet of 

most remarkable propon t g 'IL^not become popular 

who hved m “"‘‘dieSSerhuod ol ““f “ “p ,«la®=d .< as a 

humanism The idea dial philo»P''P [orbits future 

m antiquity But ' of great “"P.'’'!^., fte human bemg as 

conception dictated by .^^er that the idea , gre full authority to 

I, must bo admitted, aaver *Vco„tinues to be 

such has a nght to 0“ “““U da, « has of 

which It might lay clato Untu^ rned by 

constanUy oompromi j W whmh __^jdj„a„ce, d not 

race, of religious b'lm‘’ we owe o y 

fellow bemg as a stt g ,3 led to 

aob“”P* , analyze the devdopmetd^ 

On undertalmg to ana , 

- /-—...rv Man 



give one’s altcnlion to the innucnce exerted upM ethta by 
inception ot the world to which it is related. There ts. m fact, a funda 

mental difference between thesevanousconcepnons^^ 


The difference stems from the manner m means 

prmsed. Some view it as inviting an afBrmauve ““'bide, 
interesting oneself in the things of this world and m the j,. 

Others, on the contrary, advocam an extraordmary ^ 

They recommend that we dissociate ourselves from ^ 

concerns the world, including the existence which IS * ^ 

Affirmation is in conformity with our natural feelmg, “ 
posed to it Affirmation invites us to make a place for ourselves 
world and to engage in action; negation commits us to live 
strangers and to chcxjse non-activity. _ , , 

Ethics, by its very nature, is linked to the afBtmatron of 
is a response to the need to be active in order to serve the f ‘ 

It follows from th'is that the affirmation of the world favorably infl - 
the development of ethics and that negation, on the contrary. ““P” 

In the former case ethics can offer itself for what it is; in the latter 
relinquish its cla'uns. bv 

The negation of the world U professed by the thinkers of India Mo J 
the Christianity of antiquity and of the Middle Ages; 

Chinese thinkers, the Hebrew prophets. Zoroaster, and European imnx 
of the Renaissance and of modem times. ^ 

Among the thinkers of India this negative conception of the wot 
the consequence of their conviction that true existence is immatc^ » 
mutable, and eternal, and that the existence of the material world is 
real, deceptive, and transitory. The world which we are plea^ to 
sider as real is for them but a mirage of the immaterial world in tims 
in space. It is wrong for man to interest himself in this phant^mago ^ 
and in the role he pia>s in iL The only behavior compatible with a 
knowledge of the nature of existence is non-activity. In a certain 
non-activity has an ethical character. In detaching himself from 
things of this world man renounces the egoism which material 
and vulgar appetite inspire in him. Moreover, non-activity means n 
violence. It preserves man from the danger of doing harm to others y 
acts of violence. , 

The philosophers of Brahmanism, of Sankhya, of Jainism, like Bu 
dha, exalt non-violence, wluch they call “ahimsa” and which they eo^ 
sider the sublime ethics. Nevertheless, it is imperfect and 

allows man the egoism of devoting himself entirely to the salvation w 

he hopes to gain by leading a kind of life which conforms to the tn^ 
knowledge of the nature of existence; it does not command him in ^ 
name of compassion, but m the name of metaphysical theories; it 
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.»„ds only 

U .0 nonon of good 0”'^ •^“^“ ’‘““““fXrof the phtoophe. 
world can be natural and “"■? = ^ ptonpungs of a more generous 

of Indra should venture to p„ly by ntaVurg con- 

ethics than that of abrnisa, i ^ principle of activity 

cessions to the affinnation o coldness of the Brahman doctrine 

Buddha, who takes a stand temptauon of einancipat- 

by preaching pity, has dilBcu y i ^ jpe succumbs to it more 
mg hunself from Iho principle pr recommending 

than once, unable to WP “T'“® ““ e“ho the affirmation of the 
tern to hts disciples Unde *' 77™ „p untunes against the 
world wages a hidden struggle m India m y 

^rmctple of non-activity In m makmg ,.=U 

not lay claim to our interest It « ^ . „„„„ bei.csc hims^io 

that the world is but a s ,0 that c i maintain 

■ 

Itself m the Indies at a pc „„«ssions to the 

Brahmanism .„„l,ets of Inda make g ^ p,e 

In our day the Ary ans cl India, 

principle of a^*"!' ^ , .jy,,; csplanaho" n filled »'* 

Upanisbads. This is com ,pU „, 1c^_ ^priJ 

Tn^iv" V- ^“®7g7’ffi=" 

before Chnst. 
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The Christianity of antiqui^ and of the Middle Ages 
ncSLTthe Jrld, ^v.thout however drawing from it the concision 
o£ non activity -niis peculianty stems &om 
the world is of a different nature from that of the Ph>>osop 
According to its doctrine the world m which we live ^ 

magona, but an imperfect world, destmed to be tran^orm 
peJeet world of the Kingdom of God The idea of f “ 

was created by the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century B ^ 

idea also which is at the center of the religion of Zoroaster m the se 

Jesus announced the imminence of the transformation of the 
world mto the world of the Kingdom of God He exhorted 
the perfecuon required for parlicipaUon m the new existence in ® Z' 
world He asked man to detach himself from the things of this wo 

order to occupy himself solely with the practice of good HeaUoweo 

to hold aloof from the world, but not from his duties toward men in 
ethics activity preserves all its rights and all its obligations Here 
where it differs from that of Buddha, with which it has m common ^ 
idea of compassion Because it is animated by the spint of activity 
ethics of Christianity mamtains an aihnity with affirmation of 

The transformation of the world into that of the Kingdom of » 
which the first Christians regarded as near at hand, did not lake p 
During antiquity and the Middle Ages Chnslianity thus remains m 
situation of having to despair of this world, without the hope of ^ 
the coming of the other — the hope which had suslamcd the first 
lians It would have been natural for Christianity then to come roun 
the afiinnation of the world Its actisc ethics made it possible for it to 
so But in antiquity and in the Middle Ages there did not exist ® 
sionatc affirmation of the world which alone would have serve 
purpose This passionate affirmation came into being with the 
sance ChTttlunity joined forces with it in the course of the sixl^o 
and scvcnlccnih ccnluncs Its ethics, along with the ideal of self pe“ 
uon which It derived from Jesus, henceforth embraced also the otne , 
which consists m creating new and better material and spintual con 
' lions for the existence of human society From this time on Cbnstwn 
ethics was able to give an objective to its activity and thus achieved 
full development From the union of Chnstiamty and the Renaissance 
passionate affirmation of the world was bom the civilizaUon m which we 
live and which we have to maintain and to perfect The ethical concep* 
lions of ihc Chinese philosophers and that of Zoroaster were from 
origin linked wiih the affirmation of the world They too bear witmn 
themselves the energies capable of producing an ethical civilization 
Having reached a certain level ethics tends to develop depth I® 
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an enthusiasm which it did not possess up to that time Under the infl - 
ence of philosophy the ethics of Chnstianity for its part began to reOect 
upon what it owed to itself and upon what it must accomplish m this 
world Thus was born a spirit which could not permit the ethics of love 
to tolerate any longer the mjustices, the cruelties, and the harmful super- 
stitions which It had previously allowed Torture was abolished, e 
scourge of sorcery trials came to an end, mhuman laws gave way to more 
human ones A reform movement unprecedented m the history of u- 
manity was undertaken and accomplished m the first enthusiasm of e 
discovery that the prmciple of love is taught also by reason 

To demonstrate the rationality of altruism, the love of others, eight- 
eenth-century philosophers, mcluding Hartley, the Baron dHoIbac , 
Helvetius, and Bentham, well meaningly mvoked the single argumen 
of Its utility The Chmese thinkers and the representatives of ethicid 
Stoicism had also brought forward this argument, but had advance 
others as well Accordmg to the thesis defended by these eighteen 
century thinkers, altruism could be regarded simply as enhgbtened se - 
interest, takmg mto account the fact that the well-bemg of mdividuals an 
of society can be assured only by the devotion men show toward their 
fellows With this superficial thesis Kant and the Scots philosopher 
Hume, among others, took sharp issue Kant, m his eagerness to 
the dignity of ethics, goes so far as to claim that its utility must not w 
taken into consideration However^manifest it may be, it must not be 
allowed as a motive of ethics Ethics, accordmg to the doctrine of the 
categorical imperative, commands m an absolute fashion It is our con- 
science which reveals to us what is n^l and what is wrong We have 
merely to obey it The moral law which wc bear withm ourselves gives us 
the certainty that we belong not only to the world as it appears to us m 
time and m space, but that wc arc at the same time citizens of the won 
as such, the spiritual world 

Hume, m order to refute the ulUitarian thesis, proceeds empirically 
He anal>'zes the raoiivcs of cihics and reaches the conclusion that it ^ 
above all a matter of fcclmg Nature, he argues, has endowed us wim 
the faculty of sympathy The latter enables us and obliges us to expert" 
ence the joy, the apprehensions, and the suffermgs of others as our own 
We arc, accordmg to an image used by Hume, like strmgs vibrating m 
unison with those which arc played It is this sympathy which leads us to 
devote ourselves to others and to wish to contnbute to their well-being 
and to that of society Philosophy since Hume — if wc leave aside 
Nietzsche s venture — has not dared seriously to question the concept that 
ethics IS above all a matter of compassion 

But where docs this leave ethics^ Is il capable of definmg and of Imnt- 
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phers judged It necessary to ^.cy 

die ptmcple of '1=™"™ p„ve someuhat uoublcsome 

sensed that these of devotm through compass.on 

And so indeed they are The eto ^ 

Stern rnSee J 

rest " ofSe respons.hd.ty of dee,d.g ho. far he shall 

CO m devotion ^asc to prescribe m a precise 

Not only docs the e*ics of c itself to the realm 

fashion, it becomes by degrees 1^ rKtanlly obliging us to attem^ 
of the possible, as die law mmt do Ins co scry 

die nnpossible, to push ‘I'vot.o- “ f „a„y such 

existence In the dreadful timK whi*^^ ‘!"=”‘rr 

Situations arose, and many Ocvouon, it it ^ £ 

others Even in everyday life *' .,cri8ce, often rcduiics 
the length of tiu®""-*'"® ^rtgivc up advantages out of W'J 
of us to abdicate intetests, and rag ^ conscience, ute" “ 

“others DU. too “TerTioseTho man- 

cuardian of our sense o ^u^nHons us to oursches hav» 

Sh me edates of f^^rrargratubte 

age enterprises „ employment to so 
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by the fact they us dread anmhilahon altogether 

as fear and suffering, a nhiloiOpby not maWc 

The man who P beings V^Tiy jnusl form an 

natural to have ^ our behavior u quite simple 
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with whom we have to deal creates even more 


numerous and more 


Zbi;;:;; c:„n,cts for us .hu„ moso of f-o.,on l,m..ed .0 ^ 
beinss In respect to creatures »c find ourselves constantly in 
which oblige us to cause suflering and to impair life The 
let all the animals born in his fiock survive, he can keep only those he 
can feed and which it will pay him to raise In many eases we even ace 
the necessity of sacrificmg lives to save others A man who P 

stray bird finds himself obliged to kill insects or fish to feed it n acting 
thus he IS completely in the realm of the arbitrary By what right does ne 
sacrifice many fives m order to save a single life? In exterminating 
mals which he regards as harmEut in order to protect oUiers c i 
falls into the realm of the arbitrary ue 

It IS, therefore, incumbent upon each one of us to judge vmetn 
find ourselves under the unavoidable necessity of inflicting suffering 
of killing, and to resign ourselves to becoming guilty by necessity s 
forgiveness, we must seek it by missing no opportunity to succor u ^ 
beings How much better off we should be if men would 
kindness which they owe to creatures and would abstain from all the 
they do them through hccdlessncss The fight against the inhuman tra 
lions and the inhuman feelings which are still current m our day is o 
which our civilization must wage, if we have any concern for 
self respect 

Among the mhuman customs which our civilization and our s 
ment owe it to themselves no longer to tolerate I cannot refrain 
nammg two bullfighting, with the kill, and stag hunting Thus it is 
requirement of compassion toward all living beings which makes el i 
as complete as it must be ^ 

There has been another great change m the situation of ethics i 
today no longer able to count on the support of a conception of the wor 
which can serve as its justification 


At all times it has been convinced that it was merely exacting 


the be 


havior conforming to the knowledge of the true nature of the unn^rsa^ 
will which manifests itself m creation This is the conviction on whic no 
only religion but also the rationalist philosophy of the seventeenth an ^ 
eighteenth centuries are based But it so happens that the conception 
the world which ethics can invoke is the result of the interpretation 

itself 
satis 
of the 


the very world to which ethics has offered, and still offers, 
attributes to the univ^^sal will quahtics and mtentions which give 
faction to Its own way of feeling and of judgmg But m the course 
nineteenth century the research which allowed itself to be guided so 
by concern for truth was bound to surrender to the evidence that e 
can expect nothing from a true knowledge of the world The progress 
science consists in an mcreasmgly precise observation of the proce 
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or na.u. These allow US 

m the universe to our own /ntlcrsfand its intentions The 

increasingly to give up any J ^ , „£ „gl to life in eonllict 
world offers us the ^ 

with Itself one existence .orlf without hems sustained 

How can the ethics of devotion im gestincd to founder 

by a notion of the world which )U^ ^ i„ 

Xirdrvor.^--^ 

to understand its origu. and ,u basis by uieditat- 

mg on the world and on Uiowlcdge of the world We arc 

®Ve lack a complete and ,t is We, like our 

reduced to the simple observation lha^‘ ^ „mld 

language of mysticism is 

knowledge of the essential ^mosness, to which we co 

The immediate 

each ume we destre to a >««« „,„u to bve, surround 

situation in the worl .1 

hfewhtchwanBtolive ,espect 

Being wdl to-life, preserving 

me as equal to my own ^ ^P 5 Ihat it ^ 

The fundamental ■<‘-J^f^bring d « 'f^tCi’cnt. 

life, m favormg d, m j„,„g ,t injury, 1 ftjt of love, as 

consists mdestio^E Ide cor^^^^^^ which sougld to 


u'„s:^rthSfunda-^-^^^^^^ 

The term respect fo same ihc advintagc 

less than Uiat of ® -hical notion of , only our oblip* 

Tins essentially phdd P^loI love ^ ^Irrs One cannot 

of being rdorecomple^ ^osc “^t^'^pmnordial quaWy 
non toward other beinp. „obtyof ^om The respert 

deduce from it, for '^fiTg vv* l„“TSat b= be faidiW- 
of die elhieal P'=«“"^‘^oTwe m.pos« upon 1™ 
which man owes to Ws ; — 
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10 himself by renouncing every Und of dissimubuon to which he might 

be tempted to resort in a given circunBtanec, , with the 

Through respect for life we enter into a spiritual j" ..ose 

world. All the efforts undertaken by philosophy which built up g 
"stems to bring us into relation with the ^a^ 

The Absolute is so abstract m character that . ,^1,^ 

with it It is not given to us to put ourselves at the disposal o . . 

r^Jlrutable creative will which is die basis of all 
an understandmg of its nature and its intentions. But we enw 
spiritual relationship with it by feelmg ourselves 
of the mystery of life and by devoting ourselves to aU *e livin^ 
whom we have the occasion and the power to j 

obliges us solely to concern ourselves writh men and soacty 
this meanmg. Only that which is universal in obliging us to 
selves with all beings brings us truly into relationship with the Un 

and the will which manifests itself in it .hroudi a 

In the world the will-to-lifc U in conflict with itself. In us, thr ^ 
mystery which we do not understand, it wishes to be at ^ce wi • 
In the world it manifests itself, m us it reveals itself. It r«ca 
among other things, that the world is our spiritual dKUny. y “ ^ 

ing to it we live our existence instead of submitting 1 ° j'-. 
respect for life we become pious in an elementary, deep, and hvmg 


FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 

1. What does Sdiwotrcr mcao by the expression -solidarity »'* 

oUlcrs”? , of the 

2. Explain how ethics depends, in his view, on 

world," and cannot depend on “negation of the world. uncuoa 

3. For what reasons docs he believe that the Renaissance, in conj 
with Cbnsliamty, made an clhical civilualion possible?^ 

4- Explain what is meant by “the raUonabiy of alinusm.” Expuifl 
IS meant by “the concept that ethics is above all a matter oi 

passion.” nnalcly 

5. Why does Schweitzer believe that we should behave compassi 
toward all living beings, including the non human? 

6. Why does he believe that “respect for life" is the means by 
enter into a spiritual relationship with the world'’ 

7. Into what two large parts can this essay be divided"’ 

8. Comment on the style of this essay Is it relaUvely specific an 

Crete, or abstract and general? Is it, therefore, relatively easy or 
cull to read"’ jie 

9. Find several places in which Schweitzer explicitly pomts out w 

IS saying or IS going to say. «„entof 

10. Where and how has Schweitzer used definition in the deveiopni 
his essay? 
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FOR DISCUSSION 

1 In what specific ways would Amencan life be different »f Schweitzers 
ethical ideal v,ere reatued? 

2 &.huciCzer rnenbons some obvKMiS diflicultjes m carrying out the 
ct/ncal ideal of "respect for life " Whai are some other difficulties 
which arc hLctjr to arise m following such an ideal? 

3 What do )ou think of the doctnne of "enlightened self interest 1 Are 
there any waj"* In which it seems to you unsatisfactory? 

d Docs Schweitzers ethical ideal seem realistic and useful, or visionary 
and impractical? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 Kindness to arumals should (or should nol3 be limited to certain 
animats 

2 We should (or should not) wait until men have learned kindness to 
men before including all living beings within the circle of compassion 

3 The kindest act I ever saw 

4 People ought to work or go hungry public relief u no lindoess (true 
or false) 


c, S. LEWIS 

bam ms ?Kfesscr ef SHcduval ml Seiausaiice ftjlisS «l Cam 
bridge Wmiarsilx i! Ibe mibar aj tie wMy read The SorewBpe 
Ulltrs an<l alher books o« Cbnst mil/ ai loell os science fclion 
ond uiorks of lilerory scWarsb.p tJha seleclioii is from The Case 
for Chrismmly by C S Ijmis, Copyrigbl 15 !< by Tbe ilfann Ban 
Coinpaej ond used loilb Ibe pMisbers permission, Bnlisb piiblisbers 
Qeoflrey B/« £Jd ) 


Jiight and 'Wroi!^ as a Clue to the 
!Meauiiiii oj the 'Universe 


Every oae has beard people qrerrrellmg Somehmes ,1 soonds 
tunny and somelimes it sounds itterdy unpleasant, but 
I beiieve rve can learn somellunp very uuportant from listeums to the 
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kmd o£ things they say They say things like this “That’s 
ftttst“-i“LeIveln. alone, he isn’t you -y ^ ™ 

should you shove in firstt’’-’’G.ve me a bit you’”- 

a bit o£ mine’’-’’How’d you like it d anyone “ ‘Je same to y _ 
’Come on, you promised” People say things like that uvery nay, 
cated people as weU as uneducated, and children as wuH “ gro P 
Now wL interests me about all these remarks is * 

mats them isn’t ,ust saying that the 
happen to please him He is appealing to some 
behLiour which he eapeets the other man to kn°w uhout A h 
man very seldom rephes, “To hell with your standard N arly a ^ 
he tries to make out that what he has been domg doesn t real y g 
the standard, or that i£ it does, there is some special ” P 

there is some special reason in this particular case why the 
took the seat first should not keep it, or that thmgs were ^ 
when he was given the bit ot orange, or *at something has tum^ P 
which lets him off keeping his promise It looks, m fact, veiy 
both patties had in mmd some kind o£ Law or Rule of fair P'uy ^ 
behaviour or morahty or whatever you like to call it, about w 
ready agreed And they have U they hadn’t, they might, of “u'*®’ L 
like anunals, but they couldn’t quarrel m the human sense of 
QuarreUmg means trymg to show that the other man s m the wto"S . 
there’d be no sense m trymg to do that unless you and he had som 
of agreement as to what Right and Wrong are, just as there d be n 
in saymg that a footballer had committed a foul unless there wa 


agreement about the rules of football , - g 

Now this Law or Rule about Right and Wrong used to be calic ^^ 

Law of Nature Nowadays, when we talk of the ‘ laws of 
usually mean thmgs like gravitation, or heredity, or the laws of chem 
But when the older Ihmkers called the Law of Right and Wrong e 
of Nature, they really meant the Law of Human Nature The i 
was that, just as fallmg stones are governed by the law of gravitation 
and chemicals by chemical laws, so the creature called man also ha 

law with this great difference, that the stone couldn’t choose 

it obeyed the law of gravitation or not, but a man could choose ei 
to obey the Law of Human Nature or to disobey it They called it 
of Nature because they thought that every one knew it by ^ 

didn’t need to be taught it They didn’t mean, of course, that you migh 
find an odd individual here and there who didn’t know it, just as y ^ 
find a few people who are colour-blind or have no ear for a tunc 
takmg the race as a whole, th^ thought that the human idea of 
Behaviour was obvious to every one And I believe they were 
they weren’t then all the thmgs we say about this war [World War IIJ ^ 
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nonsense 'Vhat ^ Uie sense m 

R,Eht >s a real Urmg ssh.ch ““ ne mean by 

“T.\rr"rsar£.^a^ 

behavour known to ^ „oral.nes Bar they haven t 

and different ages have Just think »hat a 

They have only had sUgh y countiy >^herc people 

,Je different morah.y 'vonld meim Jhm'; m. pmnd for 

were cdm,red for mnnmg aMl- “ “ kindest to him Yon might 
double-crossing all the P™?'' k^n- ,wo and two made five Men 

just as well try to imagme “ „ ought to be unselUsh to- 

tavo differed as regards P yoiir fellow countrymen, or 

whether It was only S’tot Jou onghtnt to put you«= 

must«7bave£“^ 

man gomg back on km. heU be .“llon . 

you, but i£ you tty breakmg ^ „^uon „ kiat the 

fair ’ before you can y ^ their cas y trcaiics 

matter, but then, next Tas an unfair 

^drr.t:r:aL;Le--^r^ 

rant;a1ytra?urcm.H^^^^^^ 

whatever they say, they yy^ong 

one else? forced lo beheve m a people somc- 

It seems, Ihen, we ^kout of mete taste and 

People may be somelim“ but they a« ““^ow d »”= “P""" 
times get their sums w' „„|uplicauoh ubte N ^ 

opinion any more than ,^k,ok is ^„o„g you I 

about that, I go on K^etc arc any cs P „ok,mg 

keeping die °4^;S^«er swul* on to die ordinary 

opologisetothemTkcy And now, i 

X m going to say con 1 m not preach 

human beings who ate ' ymJ wkat I m g»S , gun any one 

1 hope you won ■ pro'oo^P-f ^ ?ac. ma. lh» >oar. or 

me, and Heaven knows t „ a lad. 

else I m only trymg 'o eaU^ ^ 

rlTL Wrong as a a.c 
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to month, or. more Itkely, thts very day, tve have 
selves the kind of behaviour we expect from other peop ^ ' 

be all sorts of excuses tor us That time you were so unfair to the cn 
was when you were very tired That slightly shady business ab ut to 
money-the one you’ve almost forgotten-came when 
hard up And what you promised to do for old So-and so an 
done^weU. you never would have promised if you d known > ^ 

fully busy you were gomg to be And as for ,,1 wonder 

(or husband), if I knew how irritaung they could be, I would " 
at It— and who the dickens am I. anyway’ I am just the sa 
say, I don’t succeed m keepmg the Law of Nature very well, 
moment anyone tells me I’m not keepmg it, there starts up “* 
stnng of excuses as long as your arm The question at to mo® 
whether toy are good excuses The pomt is that toy ar 
proof of how deeply, whether we like it or not, we beheve m m 
Nature If we didn’t beheve in decent behaviour, why shouW we 
anxious to make excuses for not having behaved decently'^ The • 

we beheve m decency so much— we feel the Rule or Law pressing o 

so that we can’t bear to face the fact that we’re breaking it, an 

quently we try to shift the responsibility For you notice that , 

for out bad behaviour that we find all these explanations We put o 

temper down to bemg tired or worried or hungry, we put our good P 
down to ourselves 

Well, those are the two pomts I wanted to make tonight rirsi, 
human bemgs, aU over the earth, have this curious idea that they oug 
to behave m a certam way, and can’t really get nd of it g 

they don’t m fact behave in that way They know the Law of Na » 

they break it These two facts are the foundation of all clear thm 
about ourselves and the universe we live m 


If they are the foundation, I had better slop to make that foun 
tion firm before I go on Some of the letters I have had from listene ^ 
show that a good many people find it difficult to understand just " ^ 
this Law of Human Nature, or Moral Law, or Rule of Decent 


haviour is 

For example, some people write to me saying, “Isn’t what you 


Mora! Law simply our herd instinct and hasn’t it been 
like all our other msnncts? * Now I don t deny that v.c may have a 


instinct but that isn’t what 1 mean by the Moral Law We all know 


caU the 

developed jus* 

herd 
what 


It feels like to be prompted by instinct — by mother love, or 


sexual 


instinct, or the mstmet for food It means you feel a strong want or dcsifc 
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.o act ,n a cCa. .ay Sue » 

soil ot desuc 10 help anolher peM ^ f^el- 

Ihe herd mslmct But feeling ^ ‘‘“1' „ „o, Supposing you 

ing Uiat you ought to help whether ^ ^ 

hear a cry for help from a ^ ' herd i^tinct), the otlier 

desircs-one a desire “/''' ‘‘f P ‘ Linet for self preservation) 
a desire to keep out of dange ( ^hese two impulses, a thud 

But )ou will find inside yo , unpulse to help, and 

thtng which tells you ^000^“ T thing dint fudges hetween 
suppress the impulse to run encouraged, cant itself be 

two insuncts, tliat decides win v,hich tells 

eiUter of them You might “ die piano and not anodier u 

) ou, at a given moment, to P'^J' . ,jhn Moral Law is, so to speak. 

Itself one of the notes on the key^ ^eys 

the tune we’ve got to play Moral Law is not simply one o out 

Anolher way ot seeing that Jhe ^ a,o 

mstincts IS this It two “„ots, obviously the stronger of te 

5SsHsi^;|SS. 

to stimulate the herd mstm«, hy » abfut 

.ngout pity ="V““am not ta. sa tTyot ’ Your 

thing But surely are » that say 3^^ 

making an instinct ^ , yp ■■ can’t Uself be e 

herd mstmet is on the piano needs to be pl y 

Ihmg that tells you whi , Law was one of our 

can’t lUcU he drat notel , If the ^ inside 

Here is a dmd way ^ pomt to so ^ agreement 

instincts, we ought ' cdl goi^. „o„5 of our 

us which « “'"S L,k"vmiir But you =“” ‘ ,0 suppress, and 

With the rule ot ngh^ ^^,oo’t sometimes ^ a mistake to 

rmpulses which dt= Mo«l „„ to encouiuS patnomm-are 

none which it ‘ S unpuUes-^'"'’ arebad All we mean 

think that some o mir P ^ g^,„,g mstm . ^^pal desire 

good, and others, 1^' b the ligh« ""f “ gjose tor tesltaming 

IS that the occasions on Irequent tb ^ duty 

oE a married man to 
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encouraeo the fighung mstmct There are aUo occasions on which a 

mother’s love for her owm chUdren or a man’s love for his 

have to be suppressed or they U lead to unfairness 

children or countries StneUy speakmg, there aren ‘ to®* 

and bad impuUes Thmk once agam of a piano ft ‘ £°‘ 

of notes on it. the ’ right” notes and the “wrong” ones Every sm^e note 

IS right at one time and wrong at another The Moral Law isn y 

mstmct or any set of instincts it is something which makes a Lin 

tune (the tune we call goodness or right conduct) by duccting th 


“'B^'^the way, this point is of great practical consequence The most 
dangerous thing you can do is to take any one impulse 
nature and set it up as the thing you ought to follow at all costs 
not one of them which won’t make us into devils if wc set it up as 
absolute guide You might think love of humanity in general was » 
but It isn t If you leave out justice you’ll find yourself brcakmg ^8^ 
ments and* faking evidence m trials ‘for the sake of humanity, an 


become m the end a cruel and treacherous man i t 

Other people write to me saying, “Isn’t what you call the Moral ^ ^ ^ 
just a social convention, something that is put mto us by education 
think there is a misundcrstandmg here The people who ask that ques 
are usually taking it for granted that if we have learned a thing u 
parents and teachers, then that Ibmg must be merely a human m'C 
lion But, of course, that isn’t so We all learned the ^ 

at school A child who grew up alone on a desert island wouldnt kn ^ 
it But surely it doesn’t follow that the multiplication table is sunp y 
human convenuon, somelhmg human beings have made up for tne 
selves and might have made different if they had Uked*^ Oj course w 
learn the Rule of Decent Behaviour from parents and teachers, as w 
learn everything else But some of the things we learn are mere 
tion which might have been different — we learn to keep to the left of ^ 
road, but it might just as well have been the rule to keep to the right 
and others of them, like mathematics, are real truths The quesuon is 
which class the Law of Human Nature belongs to 

There are two reasons for saying it belongs to the same class as matn 
matics The first is, as I said last tunc, that though there are differen^ 
between the moral ideas of one time or country and those of another, 
differences aren t really very big — >ou can recognise the same 1-aw run 
mng through them all whereas mere conventions — like the rule ^ 
road or the kmd of clothes people wear — differ completely The otn 
reason is this When you think about these differences between 
morality of one people and another, do >ou think that the morality 
one people is ever better or worse than that of another^ Have any 
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,.echang.sbcen™p— 

be any moral progress Progr ^jn any 

for tlie better If no set of * ,„,ted morality to savage 
other there *onld be no “ ^“J„hty In fact, of conne «e 
morality, or Christian moral y VVc do Wieve 

all do believe that some mom ,j,,as of their 

that some of the people ",^“''^‘„„,P,oneers-peoplenhonndv - 

own age were what wed call R Very well dien The 

stood morality better than can be better than another, 

moment you say that one ^ , standard, saying that one o 

you are, in tact, measuring than the oilier But the 

Lm conforms to that standard mo , m eithe 

standard that measures ^,,0, some Real Morality, adnut- 

vru are in fact, comparing them toth 'vitn mdependent of what 

Lg Z\ there u renll, such a thmg - W Ri^t 

York can be truer or le^s s g„„k H „y 


upprove,’ uieie “ gian any omc, ■- • 

more correct m Its or worse „ nroole s ideas of Decent 

world could ever gro j^modiffercnccsbetwcc P natural Law of 

So you sec that thong ojpoct that there is r rjrcsc dif- 

Behaviour often make bound to thmk alm__^^ ^ , 

Behaviour at nil, yet *= Opposite But “"= ^renevs, beca« 
tcrences really P™"‘>“Lve becreMKOto^S oI morality and d. - 
think that some ” W|,g between dillercn and said, 

they have not distmgu example, o putting witches to 

ferenees of belief aboo' p,c „ Englan<l ^ or Rith' 

.■Three hundred years ago Rule ot „ei,es n that »' 

death Was that what > don ' » „y dioughl that 

Conduct? • But surely ^ „ we to die dev miJ 

don't beheve there riho had snM^^and were using the« 

111!" Six powers. 
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these filthy quislings did There’s no diftcrcnce of moral principle here 
* e difierence is smply about matter of fact It may be a great advance m 
Lmsc not to believe in witches there’s no moral =“ivance m not 
executing them when you don’t Ihmk they are there' You wouldn t 
man humane for ceasmg to set mouse-traps if he did so because 
heved there were no mice m the house 


I now go back to what 1 said at the end of the * 

there were two odd things about the human race Fust, that they 
haunted by the idea of a sort of behaviour they ought to Pnno“ ’ 
you might caU fau play, or decency, or morality, or the Law of 
Second, that they didnU m fact do so Now some of you may 
why I called this odd It may seem to you the most natural thing 
world In particular, you may have thought 1 was rather on 
human race After all, you may say, what I call breaking the 
Right and Wrong or of Nature, only means that people aren P 
And v.hy on earth should I expect them to be'> Well, that would 
good answer if what I was uymg to do was to &x the exact 
blame which is due to us for not behaving as we expect others to be a 
But that isn’t my job at all I’ra not concerned at present with blame, 
trying to 6nd out truth And from that point of view the very 
something being unpcrfect, of its not being what it ought to be, 

certain consequences r».’<ino 

If you take a thing like a stone or a tree, it is what it is and there 
sense m saymg it ought to have been otherwise Of course you may 
a stone’s “the wrong shape” if you want to use it for a rockery , or 
tree’s a bad tree because it doesn’t give you as much shade ^ ^ 
expected But all you mean is that the stone or the tree doesn t 
to be convenient for some purpose of your own You’re not, 
a joke, blaramg them for that You really know that, given the wea 
and the sod, the tree couldnt have been any different What we, 
our point of view, call a ‘ bad” tree is obeymg the laws of its nature, j 
as much as a “good ’ one ^ 

Now have you nouced what follows*^ It follows that what we usu ; 
call the laws of nature — the way weather works on a tree, for 
— may not really be laws m the stnet sense, but only in a manner 
speaking. \Vhen you say that falling stones always obey the law of 
lation, isn’t this much the same as saying that the law only means 
stones always do You don’t really thmk that when a stone is let go, 
suddenly remembers that it is under orders to fall to the ground* 
only mean that, m fact, it does laXL In other words, you can’t be s 
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lhal there .s anything over ^ happen The la« of 

what ought to happen, aa „„,y „ean “what Nature, in 

nature, as apphed to ston« or t^m ^ Uw o 

fact, does" But d you “t™ That law certainly doesn 
Decent Behaviour, it’s a ‘‘‘f™ ‘ tor as I said before, many of 
mean “what human be-nES. ” Oiem obey it completely 

Ihem don't obey this law at ^ ,£ pa drop them, but the 

The law of gravity tells you ^ ^„„,rn beings ought 

Law o! Human Nature tells y . ^vith humans, something 

“:HaiisBrssr. 

away For joef y^ only doing 

oughtn’t to act as shape, oa«nc*y» that occupying 

tot a stone's the wronS f “P'; tot just ■"“''ho 

to be inconvenient to yo ,,5 P^'j^/mowd’niy bag, are both 

the corner scat was turned don’t blame the 

Lt I blame before I came “ “V 


equally -,ceotperWps“'‘ “ ' ^,denf j am angry - 

first rm not angi7-^\^7 ^ me up by ' -eed Yet the firs 

senses— with a man w ^ be doesn ^ Saviour which I 

man who tries to “‘P “= S”"'™ ' v „ 0PP“'“ 

has hurt me and I"' ,o me at ’ll, f J,?,^„seM But though 

call bad is not mcon „tor «d so >o 

each side may find a ,jgard lum ,s s,mply Ih 

Uiey use him and pay h-m behaviour m ^ behaviour 

can't say that what w ^.^l m at «an to he- 

behaviour that happens m obvious thaU ^ biuty shiUmp 

m ourselves, I supp things hhc being . ^j^jrg rshen y 

haviour that pays It mea ,mds, t'”'"®, when you could go 

when you -f ‘ ^ m telhngto 

lomeXm safer, t-aaP™/™ S a tool j^^n t mean what pays 
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.bout .t Humun bumgs. utter all. have some sense. ^ 

can’t have any real safety or happiness except in a *>’ 

one plays fair, and it’s because they see this that *ey try 

decently Now. of course, it’s peifecdy true that safe^ 

can only come from individuals, classes, and nations being honest ana 

fau and kind to each other It is one of the most important “ 

- - ' ■ - Jq about Rignt ano 


Vtorld But as an explanation of why wc feel as wc 


WOriO out iis au 

Wrong It just misses the pomt If we ask, “Why ought I to be 
and you reply, ‘ Because it is good for society,” we may then ask, y 
should I care what’s good for society except when it happens to pay m 
personally'’ ’ and then you’U have to say, “Because you ought to be un- 
selfish” — which simply bnngs us back to where wc started You rc saying 
what’s true, but you're not getting any further If a man asked what was 
the pomt of playmg football, it wouldn’t be much good saying, m or er 
to score goals,” for trymg to score goals is the game itself, not the 
for the game, and you’d really only be saying that football was foot a 
which IS true, but not worth saying In the same way, if a man asks w 
IS the pomt of behavmg decently, it’s no good replymg, “m 
benefit society,” for trymg to benefit other people, m other wor^ being 
unselfish is one of the things decent behaviour consists m, all you’re really 
sajing IS that decent behaviour is decent behaviour You’d have sai 
just as much if you’d stopped at the statement, “Men ought to 
unselfish ” 

And that’s just where I do stop Men ought to be unselfish, ought 
be fan Not that men are unselfish, nor that they like bemg unselfish, ^ 
that they ought to be The Moral Law, or Law of Human Nature, is no 
simply a fact about human behaviour m the same way as the Law o 
Gravitation is, or may be, simply a fact about how heavy objects behave 
On the other hand, it’s not a mere lancy, for we can’t get nd of the idea» 
and most of the ihmgs we say and thmk about men would be reduce 
to nonsense if we did And it’s not simply a statement about how we 
should like men to behave for our own convenience, for the behavioi^ 
we call bad or unfair isn’t exactly the same as the behaviour we tm 
mconvenujnt, and may even be the opposite Consequently, this Rule o 
Right and Wrong, or Law of Human Nature, or whatever you call it» 
must somehow or other be a real thing — a thmg that’s really there, no^ 
made up by ourselves And yet it’s not a fact m the ordmaiy sense, m ^ 
same way as our actual behaviour is a fact It begins to look as if we 
have to admit that there’s more than one kmd of reahty, that, m this 
particular case, there’s something above and beyond the ordmaiy f^cts 
of men’s behaviour, and yet quite definitely real — a real law, which none 
of us made, but which we find pressmg on us 
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FOR STUDY OF CONTENT AM) STRUCTURE 

1. Recapilulaic Uwrt's series of reasons for belieung that there u a 

•> Nature"— that there i« a Val Right and Wrooe." 

i ^Vhat are his reasons for behemg that the moral law is not simplv 
an instinct? ^ ’ 

3 What are his reasons for believing that the moral law is not simply 
a social convention? 

4 What IS the esscnual difference between the moral law and the laws 
of the physical umverse? 

5. ^Vhat is Lewis's concliiuon about the source of the moral law? 

6. Aside from direct reference to the fact, what evidence is there in the 
style of presentation, that this essay was onginally pan of a radio 
senes? Does this style bare any virtues for writen? 

7. ITponubat docs the opening paragraNi depend fonts effeenveness? 

8 By what means docs Lewis male clear the disunctjon belueeij natural 
and moral law? How does be make use of companson beiHeen the 
two to develop tus ideas? 

9. Is the comparison between the operation of the moral law and play 
iQg the piano effective m clarifying Lewis s point? In what way? 

10 Consider the same ^uesiioas with reference to lewis’s use of the 
Witch trials 

1 1 What specific means does Lewis use to give coherence to the essay? 

12 Much of the develogv&eot of this essay consists of reasoning about 
specific points Upon whai does the effectiveness of this method 
depend? 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1. To what extent do you think people are mouvated by the desire to 
beaefii society m geoeral? 

2 Lewis says that different morabues are only slightly different. Give 
your evidence for agreeing or disagreeing. 

3. Is It nght or wrong to cheat on college examinations? In composing 
college papen, is it ngbt or wrong to copy or paraphrase wichout 

acknowledgment portions token from booD? 

4 What penalties do you tbiok ewsl for failure to obey the moral law? 
TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1. Breaking traffic laws «{«•»$ not) bteaUng the moral law 

2 A truly unselfish act. , . , _ 

3 The moral law does {or docs not) ap(dy to business dealings 

4. Good behavior depends on tbcsituatioa. 


riBBA lULLEL SILVER 

Vn,.„ Cdic,. S»« i9ir be baj bjm ,M. 

CMa„J. Ob.c 7te to m :eu,^b eed c«n. 
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Siieer Prt^tjc Religion 



muriily oriJ<ini:<ilioiis Jlc is Ibe aiilhor oj Relition in a Changing 
World, World Crisis and Jewish Survival, mid Vision and Victory 
[Rc/iritiled lyillj the pcniiissioii of lire publisbers from Religious 
Faith and World Culture edilcd by Dr William Coos, Copyrijlll 
1951 by Cblirch Peace Hiiioit Piiblisbcd by Preitlicc 71all hicj 


Prophetic Peli^toit tn World Culture 

I 

The crisis of our age is far more spiritual than economic It is 
a crisis of ideas and beliefs Were it mainly economic, our enormous an 
vastly accelerated engine of material producuon, our advanced tec 
nological skill, our new sources of power, and our increased fac ities 
for transportation and distribution would have solved it before now 
They are not solvmg it They are contribulmg more and more to conflic , 
breakdown and chaos The besetting fear of our age is not that o 
Malthus, that sufficient food may not be available for the world s expan - 
mg population Rather is it the fear that, while food and water and a 
the desirable ihmgs of life may be abundant and near at hand, the human 
race, like Tantalus, will, because of some fatal perversity of fate, never 
be permitted to enjoy them 

Our age has passed beyond ^nicism or sophistication It is distraugh t 
and not because its high hopes for scientific progress have not been 
realized These have been realized far beyond the most extravagant hopes 
of man The first half of the twentieth century has been the most bn 
handy creative penod m scientific history In it, man has made is 
deepest soundmgs m the mysterious realms of matter and energy 
inventive genius has achieved for him veritable miracles of power a 
riches But they have faded to give him what he had hoped for and wna 
he needs preemmently — secunty, dignity, happmess He had come m 
believe that his scientific laboratories held for him the magic keys to a 
progress and well bemg, but m the darkening and threatening world m 
which he now finds himself, he cries unto his helpless idols, like tn 
priests of Baal m the saga of Elijah, ‘O Baal, answer us ” But ‘ thougo 
they proceeded to slash one another accordmg to their custom wi 
swords and with lances until the blood gushed out upon them ’ 
there was no voice, nor answer ” 

Our age is suffermg from what the Bible calls the drooping of th® 
soul, ’ a dangerous deflation of morale, a spintual malaise Its bnlhau 
intellectual and scientific achievements only make phosphorescent the 
appallmg stages of decomposition 
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Lphcc reUg.0. admon.hrf men to place 

moral law aboae all u mportant It loo, is nf 

sceunty, dignily. and UopeL up new comments 

God Knowledge expands b,gLmg of UowWge is 

foe the adventuring spirit of man But me t 
reverence for God ’ ^ mission of prophetic religion 

In God, human life finds mcani S ultimate meaning is 

IS to help men to find "'““"‘"S Emstem wriles, What is 

‘ forever hidden from tliem mtogelhera To answer this 

Uie meaning of human life, or P you ask, m 

question at all implies a ''''S™ ^ pjown life and Uiat of hi 

putting itf I answer, the m^ who regards^ 
fellow creatures as meanmgless is 

disqualified for life confident that they v-ou 

There was a ume "hen seicnmB ^ It was only a 

soon work out the soluuon tor th^^^ peeper and 

matter of trme. they ^e?. one discovery to 

deeper, of adding one men would know all Uiat they 

the required total svas reached, heior 

3S»=5s;^Ihhs 

the grasp of “ There is no “'p mtods of the 

become imptcssiv / mystery beyond itse ..Uunatcly to an 
which does not P»'"‘ “ «-nloolin=. etamed by 

intellect, all byways never span Fo , nature 

abyss that human m8“^ p^ Pniteness and involveme 
the very condition o ^ mystery ’ ' j ultimate reality— 

. Man IS his P denied the knowled., . much, 

Aldiough man ‘js__be o nevertteless P= ^ universe 

the how and why of ^^p,ch exist betw explain, 

very much of Ihe re Whde he may ntigin of 

and the forces m the “m^ undetsland * understand a 

because be may never __n,p,eusin, >■' ^ m use them to his 

eleemeity or S'"‘““"eranon, imd dius be wa ^ ,n 

great deal about Ihen p “d his seeu f mvesUgation 

advantage, to -"“f “ “,74 of P‘0«““= , ““ g how dungs operate 
this Held. 

satisfactions Thus^ — —rr;;;;;; 
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Egyptian Pharaoh and hta host, they were rnarshaUmg supreme re- 

hno^us truth and authority to underwrite their pohticalrevolutio 

'so also did the long and bitter struggle in our “un^ to Jree th 
slaves reeeive its momentum and irresistible dnve, « 

eeonomics or from any materialisUc interpretation of 
a profound religious conviction which could not be perman ^ 
or suppressed, that the enslavement of human hemgs is contrary 

* Armermust be free because they are all important 
intrinsically My life is important and so is my neighbor s n ^ 
operation our mdependent lives gam in eSectiveness ^ 

lose nothmg in spuitual sovereignty The crux of the who! 
reverence for human Me itself The immortal mandate of Sc^W ; 
which IS found in LevMais, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyseu, 
comes as clunax and summation of a whole senes of prescrip lo 
ordinances, all of them mtended to stress reverence for human M 
respect for the personahty of every mdividual “Thou shalt 
thy neighbor thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stum s 
block before the blmd thou shall not respect the person ot 
poor, nor favor the person of the mighty, but m righteousness sha 
judge thy neighbor thou shalt not spread false reports ant 
ihy people thou shall not hate thy brother in thy heart 
shalt not take vengeance nor be intolerant of ihy fellowmcn ” 

Our age, unfortunately, makes little of the individual His 
life is not very unporlanL Men arc handled impersonally in ® 
Increasingly they are becoramg statistics m the bands of a preda o 
collectivism They arc shunted about like herds of cattle They a 
slaughtered m the millions They are coordinated and subjugated to 
slate until the last vestige of ihcir freedom and their rights vanis 
Because the religious basis of our society has been denied, and ma 
nalisiic theories of life and history have taken hold of the thoughts an 
actions of men and governments, the stature of the individual, an » 
with It, his rights and mherent dignity have suffered tragic abatement an 
diminution in our day Every precinct of his life is mvaded and 
Havmg denied lo man the unage of God, he has been given the mas 
the robot The most endangered person in the world today is the ma ^ 
who thinks for himself The eagerly awaited “people’s century” has u 
fortunately become the century of the secret police 

Because man is regarded as unimportant and possessed of no innc 
and inalienable rights, it has been possible in our day for usurping P° * 
cal parues and governments shamelessly to call for, and to achieve 
ruthless expropnauon and extermination of whole classes of people o 
Vrhosc political and economic views and interests they did not appr®'® 
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solute for man. it nevertheless offers him a world of cntcrpris , 
lenge and meaning to satisfy a purposeful and victonous life 

fhis IS true also of man’s spiritual life Man can never learn the na 
ture of God Man can never understand the ultimate “y 

of creation The great rehgious thinkers were the first to PO™' * ’ 

and stressed it tune and tune again Nevertheless, man has not ten 
m utter darkness concerning those matters which affect his “tel desMy 
m this unknowable universe Much has been made known to him throu^ 
seers and prophets, and by his own experience While he may nev 
know the true nature of God or the ultimate purpose of creation, n 
may learn much about the operauons of God's laws of justice, ore, 
truth and selflessness in the world of men, and hving by these laws, 
may prosper 

Within a hard, unyieldmg framework of the unknown and in 
knowable, there is a vast world of ascertamable moral truth and of op- 
portumties for moral and spiritual growth and fulfillment, wherein man 
can find a sustammg purpose m life and a challenge to his noblest am 

bitions . f 

Our age has refused to find the meanmg of its life m the pursui 
those moral objects es It has also turned its back on other great tcac 
of prophetic religion 


In one of his recently published Unpopular Essays^ 

Russell wntes ‘ The importance of Man, which is the one mdispensa 
dogma of the theologians, receives no support from a scientific >iew ^ 
the future of the solar system ’ * To which one is prompted to rep y» 
much the worse for the scientific view, which doubtless will go 
many revisions and corrections in the future, as have so many o 
scientific views in the past. Time and agam, science has been ^ ^ . 
amving at conclusions which the mtuitive rebgious gemus of 
postulated long ago Furthermore, there are rehgious convictions v. ^ 
require no confirmation at the bands of science, and which science 
never affirm or deny 

But Bertrand Russell is entirely correct when he states that ‘ the 
portance of Man is the one indispensable dogma of the theologians 
IS also the one mdispensabic dogma of democracy, and it is at the n 
of the lemble crisis which is cleavmg and rendmg our world today 
Both Judaism and Christianity hold that man has immense si^ificafl ^ 
m the scheme of ihmgs Man is very important to God m the unfoldm 
of His purposes — each man, every man, rich or poor, simple or wi^ 
black or white, saint or sinner Sm is a voluntary lapse mto unworthm 
and unimportance It is descent mto paltnness Man should Uve and ac 
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surfaced by national pride and eraouonalism, by grandiose conceptions 
of nauonal superiority and destiny The road to peace is the hard road to 
restraint and self possession, of cauUon and forbearance, of faith and 
humility This is the road which religion has always marked out for 
the progress of mankind 

6 

Even as our age rejected the classic religious doctrine of mean- 
ing in terras of moral aspiration, and ends m terms of integrity of the 
mdividual, it has also rejected its teachings concemmg the method of 
human progress and the nature of human life 

Our ihmking m the last one hundred years on the subject of organic 
and social evolution has been based on the doctrine of natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest competition was the key to life, and sur- 
vival was achieved by combat , nature was “red m tooth and claw ” 

Social philosophies incorporated these biologic views into their systems 
and found m them justification for comj;>cUlion and conflict between men 
and nations These scientific notions were also marshaled to rationalize 
war, and to justdy the ruthless economic exploitation of men in industry 
and of backward colonial peoples, as well as the institution of sbvery 
Belatedly, science has begun to rectify those views and to approximate 
m Its recent findings the great religious doctrmes that cooperation rather 
than competiiiOQ is the law of human survival, that the problem of human 
life IS not fundamentally one of economics but of mler personal relation- 
ships Even m the animal world it has been discovered that “cooperative 
behavior is at least as promment a form of mleraction as compctitiom’ 
Animals hvmg m association have greater protection, secunty, and a 
a greater survival potential 

In his stimulating book. On Being Human, Professor Ashley Mon- 
tagu writes 

If we would seek for one word which desenbes society better than any other, 
that word is cooperation The important pomi to grasp is that, contrary W 
the beliefs of the struggle for survival school of thought, man does not have 
to create a cooperative mood for himself to erect over the tufa of his savage 
strivings to be otherwise Not at all The impulses toward cooperative be- 
havior are already present m him at birth, and all they require is cultivation 
There is not a shred of evidence that man is bom with * hostile” or “evil ’ im- 
pulses which must be watched and disaplmed Disciplme of basic impulses 
IS, mdeed, necessary, but it is the disciplme of love, not of frustration, which 
they require ® 

And he concludes his study with the following observation 
CooperaUve behavior clearly has great survival value When soaal behavior 
IS not cooperative, it is diseased The dominant principle which informs all 
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them mto one of unmitigated misery and horror There is no justice 

withoutlove onlhebasisofjusticealonelheworldcannotendure 

m^od which prophetic rehgionproposedforhnmanpro^^^^^ 

not Uiat of gradnahsm. or the golden mean,” m mrms “ 
matical middle ground between the extremes of good and evd ™ 

IS evil must be eradicated To temporize or compromise with ^vd 
defeanng But d man should be impatient with wrong domg and quicx 
and resolute to correct it. he should also be patient m faith when to 
efforts are frustrated. When the moral reformation of a society & 
withm IS too slow, the denied and dispossessed masses of the ear* me 
m a desperation which boiU up mto violence It is *en *at *ey nnloose 
the whirlwmd of rebellion and ‘reply to God after *e 
centuries ” Religion urges the moral transformation of society by 
lution, not *rough violence, terror, and purges, but by love, compass , 

andreconcilation — the revolution withm, the inner repentance 

Prophetic religion asked of man a quick and decisive moral 
lion It did not ask the impossible of man It did not set goals whic 
forever beyond his teach ‘This commandment which I command me 
this day, it is not too hard for thee, neither is it far oS It is no 
heaven neither is it beyond the sea but the word is 
unto thee, m ihy mouth, and m thy heart, that thou mayest do i 
did not reject this world as one wherem man could not fulfill 
did not deny man his normal enjoyments or summon him to self . 

cation and asceticism It did not call for resignation and quietism t i 

not proclaim that private property and private enterprise are evil m ihem^ 
selves, nor that wealth is a vice, and poverty a virtue It did not regar 
any human instituuon, sacred or secular, as infallible, nor any econoimc 
s>sicm as flawless or adequate insurance against the abuse of power, e 
exploitation of man, and the defeat of the spintual promises of hum^‘' 
life It warned of the moral pitfalls hidden m every form of excess, e^en 
m the excess of virtue, and in every pobtical and economic system 
admonished men not to make the works of their hands, their God 

The method which prophetic religion was careful to define, called for 
acceptance of a supreme moral law of justice tempered by lov e, binding a ^ 
all times upon all men individually and coUccUvely The good way 
called for a curbmg of all unlimited power, and a rejection of all irrespon 
siblc authority No man and no government is above the moral law 
The classic way of religion has never been fully tried m the worl 
Today It IS being ignored more thoroughly than at any lime m human 
history Stale and class autocracies have proclaimed that there is no 
law superior to theirs, and that their ruthless coercive methods are 
justified by their results They arc impeccable and unimpeachable be 
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a new covenant with character, a new and confident devouon to the cn 
during social ideals of mankind, and to the only valid and unvitiated 
technique for attainmg them ‘ Make you a new heart and a new spin . 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel turn yourselves, and hve 


Prophetic rehgion was the supreme champion of social idealism, 
of justice, of freedom, of peace It was the thorn m the flesh of pnvilege 
the goad, the troubler Its task was ‘to root out and to puU down, to 
destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant ” Its mission was not o 
give man peace of mind The Bible nowhere caUs upon men to go out in 
search of peace of mind It does call upon men to go out m search o 
God and the thmgs of God It calls upon men to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, to seek justice and pursue it, to relieve the oppressed, o 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and to establish peace m the won 
Such enterprises are seldom attended by ease and tranquilhty Rather 
are they attended by persecution and suffermg If prophetic 
could not offer the faithful the compensations of peace of mmd, it di 
offer them other compensations — an uplifting and sustammg interest m 
life, a nourishing pnde and wonderment, and, on rare occasions, un- 
believable ecstasy There is a smguig vibrancy to lyrical moments of 
danng and aspirmg At such moments men partake of the wme of life and 
eat of the bread of heaven . 

Unfortunately, ccclcsiasticism and institutionalism banked the fires or 
prophetic religion As a result, leadership m the buildmg of the goo 
society was frequently seized by other hands, which as often as not, 
plunged mankmd mlo greater misery than before, for though the hands 
of the godless may build a well run and efficient prison house, they can 
never build the good society Rehgion was not only tardy m championing 
human rights, at times it was actually relardmg and reactionary It ^ 
still too slow paced and worldly mmded It must agam seize the initiative 
for mankmd s salvation It must become apostoLc, and courageously 


lead a worldwide pacific revolution to eliminate poverty, to stamp 


out 

illiteracy, to end economic exploitation and race discrimmation, to im- 
prove the health of the masses of the earth, and to stimulate the maxi 
mum exploitation of all resources, human and physical, for the sake ot 
man as such It will then recapture the loyalty of men for the faith which 
It procbims, and it will rekindle among them confidence m the efficacy 
of the peaceful methods of human progress in pbcc of the revolutionary 
violence and dictatorship which materialistic communism proclaims 
Belatedly, though fortunately not loo late, the aulhenuc, self-criucal 
democracies of the world arc commg to realize that the ultimate defense 
of democracy m the world lies, not m superior armor or m the atomic 
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ened both tit home and abroad^ They must never aeeept the o' “ 
evitable and irrepressible confliet between classes or nations or ec^ 
nomie systems The warm spuit ot man is always better than the coW 
war It ^ not to the best mterest of mankind that men of goodwUl shon d 
work today for the hardening of the disastrous 

which already exist It is not to the best interests of mankmd that inen 
of goodwill should become violent and uidiscrimmatc partisans 
economic system as against another, to the pomt of proclaimmg 
total ureeoneilabdity, and their mability ever to 
world These were the bitter and provocaUve slogans of the bloo y 
h"iotis wars which ravaged mankmd for so many centuries, an o 
the racial wars of mankmd AU these wars, after exactmg them fnglium 
toll in human life and misery, ended not m victory but m the compr 
mise of mutual toleration , 

Jews and Christians and men of all other faiths have work 
the world, not merely as citizens of their countnes, but as adherents o 
histone and prophetic faiths whose mission it has always been to teac 
men to nse above the levels and limitations of system, class, nation, o 
race to the high levels of humanity, to an eager and outreachmg c 
operativeness m the budding of the good society on earth, 
high hopes for justice, freedom and peace can find at last their happy 

anchorage , 

The Talmud records a legend During each of the four “turnings oi 
sun’ — the vernal equinox, the summer solstice, the autumnal equmo 
and the winter solstice — a different angel is appomted over the wor 
But for a moment when the change of the angels takes place, the vsor 
remains without a leader It is at this moment that Scorpio throws gau 
and a drop of blood mto the water to cause death to mankind ^ 

Out age IS at one of these tummgs of the sun,” and our wor 
without a leader Scorpio is at the moment ihrowmg gall and blood m o 
the stream of life to cause the death of mankind What angel will be ap- 
pointed to guide the destiny of our world tomorrow? Will propheuc re 
hgion be that guardian angel? 
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Jhe Jletunt to Jlelt^ton 

In the days when Huxley and Herbert Spencer and the Victi^^a 
agnostics were trumpeting as a final truth the famous hypothesis of 
wm, it seemed to thousands of simple people almost impossible a 
Christianity should survive It is all the more ironic that it has not only 
survived them all, but it is a perfect example, perhaps the only real ex- 
ample, of what they called the Survival of the Fittest 

It so happens that it docs really and truly fit in with the theory 
by DaiAVin, which was somcihmg totally different from most ^ 
theones accepted by Darwinians This real original theory of Darwin has 
since very largely broken down m the general field of biology and botany* 
but It docs actually apply to this particular argument m the field of re- 
ligious history The recent rcemcrgencc of our religion is a survival o 
the fittest as Darwin meant it, and not as popular Darwinism meant it, 
so far as it meant anything Among the innumerable muddles, whic 
mere materialistic fashion made out of the famous theory, there was m 
many quartets a queer idea that the Struggle for Existence was of neces 
sity an actual struggle between the candidates for survival, hterally a cut 
throat competition There was a vague idea that the strongest creature 
violently triumphed over and trampled on the others And the notion 
that this was the one method of improvement came everywhere as 
news to bad men, to bad rulers, to bad employers, to swindlers an 
sweaters and the rest The brisk owner of a bucket shop compared him- 
self modestly to a mammoth, trampling down other mammoths m tn 
primeval jungle The businessman destroyed other busmessmen, under 
the extraordinary delusion that the eohippic horse had devoured other 
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may have used their “ “^estmust go to the ivaU. especially 

nameless being Related to' j degradation in the sense 

m Wall Street There mtionahslic eighteenth een- 

of responsibility m the nch, ft Jellctson, vlicn he te- 

tury to the purely seienUfic "‘“f ^ [ac his country, knowing 

luctantly legahzed slavery, J ^hen he legalized usury or 

hS "rSef:S; hunsen, knowmg « Kature . 

“C, however diat maybe 

res“"'— 

beak (let us say) jV ^mt of bottl of a 

duebst with a longe worms (l€l ^ he alone 

with the longer beak not do « sog- 

deeper hole, of ^ ats“ encs of 
would remain to to oumber of q£ a sparrow 

gested that if this happ j^Ictence hetwe“ ^ iimss'' 

ages, It ' mfwas that to 6»“* „ survive when 

and a stork 2 “' ^a„.vot badooltaig to do « had to 

against the unSl t no „ survived heiaus ^^^0, 

U?e otors could sumval A" . *‘"“1^ present 

features and otpns " _ diat is to 0”"' gnng else can survive 

about mammoths or , JsnrvivinghoMUSO ®pf scepucisro tot 

survival of Chrisuanity « ^ [“^e bed tomsel'os 

Religion has work, have by to ume^_^ 

tried to take its pto=’ „„„ol do '“J’*'”® ^h to tot pb)s“"" 
mto such knots tot toy ^ham ,0 have served 

of which they were oad poa) modem <hsc^ 

Ihe age has 1"" '"f ' ‘ „j d,e provctbal ™P°' “gs„gcd themselves For 
them after the ^hion “I ^mte «P“‘^'’“t"®c«uSe scepticism, 

Sion gave tom tope on g» (^jhmaahle foto f ptaelw 

toe IS not a omglo o"' stark Pof^f„’„mial aad necessary 

or determmism, that any <k'0o of *0 “ ,,t us say, a 

scieniific man of tne m iisp 

‘ We can at least have CO 
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3 The UN as a force for peace 

4 Religion should (or should not) permeate all human acUvity. 

5 Religion on our campus 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 

(1879 1938), luell kiJOHiii £ii;i(«Jj writer m many forms me m 
the essay, novel liio^riipby. pliiy, and poelry, was a Jioman ColW'C 
lybo often wrote from a religious point of view ^mon^ bis e 
known uiorks are his detective stories dealing with father hroum 
ns other hooks include The Man Who Was Thursday, HcrelicSjUita 
his Autobiography (Reprmicd by kmd permission of ^hss Dorolby 

Collins mid IbepubJisbcrs from The Well and the Shallows Copyri^ 

1935 by Sheed ic ^i^ard ] 

Jhe Jleturn to Jleli^ton 

la the days when Huxley and Herbert Spencer and the Victo^ 
agnostics were trumpeting as a final truth the famous hypothesis of 
win, It seemed to thousands of simple people almost impossible tha 
Christianity should survive It is all Ae more ironic that it has not omy 
survived them all, but it is a perfect example, perhaps the only real ex- 
ample, of what they called the Survival of the Fittest 

It so happens that it docs really and truly fit in with the theory offerw 
by Darwm, which was something totally different from most ® 
theories accepted by Darwinians This real ongmal theory of Darwin has 
since very largely broken down in the general field of biology and botany» 
but It does actually apply to this particular argument in the field of re^ 
hgious history The recent reemergence of our religion is a survival o 
the fittest as Darwin meant it, and not as popular Darwinism meant it, 
so far as It meant anything Among the innumerable muddles, whic 
mere materialistic fashion made out of the famous theory, there was m 
many quarters a queer idea that the Struggle for Existence was of neces- 
sity an actual struggle between the candidates for survival, hterally a cut 
throat competition There was a vague idea that the strongest creature 
violently tnumphed over and trampled on the others And the notion 
that this was the one method of improvement came everywhere as goo 
news to bad men, to bad rulers, to bad employers, to swmdlers an 
sweaters and the rest The brisk owner of a bucket shop compared him" 
self modestly to a mammoth, tramplmg down other mammoths m tne 
primeval jungle The businessman destroyed other busmessmen, under 
the extraordmary delusion that the eohippic horse had devoured other 
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convenient but cosmic to otet’s eyes Science, that 

may have used their ‘““ J go to the wall, especially 

nameless being, declared th and degradaUon in the sense 

Wall SueeL There was “3'*^“^“",non^alistie eighteenth cen- 
of responsibility m ibc nch, ^ great Jefferson, \\hen he re 

tury to the purely scienufic mne l,a country, knowmg 

luctanUy legalized slavery, said « usury or 

■r. U-... — . “ 's 'Tisr.'s:;’:! 5= 

taf Hater biologists have “ndenm ^ ■* «,diout being 

t. 1 IK sav) thnist it into ni^rwinisni was that th 

beak (let tis say; j The point of parwu bottom of a 

duelist with a longc (let us say) 

widi the longer "“uould not do J7“;^'“''iism sug 

deeper hole, that the buds «n^ beaked buds ^ ut 
would remain to f j vast number of ^ ^ of a sparrow 

gested that if this ''“W ddlerence f*'*''”, . ujed to siragsle 
ages. It might accou ibe fittest d survive when 

and a stork But die P° ‘ ^ oodnng to do exKpt J 
ugamst the \usv.ve He “nhatever be the truth 

die others could ^ for survival Au“’ . shout the present 

features and otpns diat is di= “ ‘ ,jru,„ eUc can survive 

about mammoths o sorvivmS because ® j scepucism that 

survival of Christianity ^ «™“‘“”;„e bed themselves 

Rehgion has ^ jo its >■”' ™ cham of causation 

tried to take its plac , ^Jo anytbmg physicist of 

mto such knots urlking (a s^m^cally « have served 

of which they were mts of scrap non) '«“„hen modem discus 
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of reahly common to all. can have common 

we cannot even have a community, a man must m the ordinary 

obey the law, and especially the moral law ” But the nevvee . 

IS progressive and has gone further and fmed worse f 

say. ■ NVhy should you worship the taboo of your 
should you accept prejudices that are the product of a 
stincft \Vhy IS there any authonty m the unanimity of a tok uU 
ened sheepi ’ Suppose the normal man falls back on the d P 
meat “I am not urrorised by the mbe, 1 do keep my ‘"^penden 
judgment, 1 have a conscience and a light of justice w.thm judge^ 

the world ” And the stronger scepue will answer If the hgh y 
body be darUess— and it is darkness because it is only m >o > 

what are your judgments but the incurable twist and bias of you p 
ucular heredity and accidental environment? What can we ^ 

judgments, except that they must all be equally unjust For they 
equally conditioned by defects and uidividual ignorances, aU 
different and none of them distmguishablc, for there exists , 

so sane and separate as to be able to distinguish them justly y 

your conscience be any more reliable than jour rotting \ 

quite special defect of eyesight? God bless us all, one would think > 
believed m God* ’ Then perhaps the normal person will get _ 

say rather snappishly ‘At least, suppose we are men of science, 

IS science to appeal to and she will always answer, the 
experimental discovery of real things ” And the other sceptic wiU a^v'c , 
if he has any sense of humour ‘ Why, certamly Sir Arthur Eddmgto 
Science, and he will tell )ou that man really has free will and ough 
hang on U) religion for his life Sir Bertram Windle was Science, ^ 
would tell you that the scientific mind is completely satisfied m the 
man Catholic Churclu For that matter, Su Oliver Lodge is Science, an^ 
he has reached by purely expcnmental and evidential methods to a so ^ 
belief m ghosts But I admit that there are men of science who ca^o 
get to a solid belief m anything, even m science, even m themselv^^ 
There is the crystallographer of Cambridge who w-ntes m the 
the lucid sentence We know that most of what we know is j 

untrue ’ Does that help you on a bit, m founding your sane and so 
society?” * 

It IS the perishing of the other things, at least as much as the pers ^ 
ence of one thmg, that has left us at last face to face with the ancien^ 
rebgion of our fathers The thing once called free thought has com 
finally to threaten everything that is free It demes personal freedom 
denymg free will and the human power of choice It threatens civic free^ 
dom with a plague of hygiemc and psjchological quackenes, sprea lOo 
over the land such a network of pseudo-scientific nonsense as free ci 
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zcns have never yet endured m or other, such 

hgtous freedom, m the name of so ^ ^ perfectly 

as constitutes the crude and ih o“ ju, ftere is no 

capable of imposing silence and ,„po,ence from ividiin Tlie 

doubt whatever that it ■">?“« ^nd has ended in a drift is 

Mhole trend of it, which ^8“ “ eannot help himself, .hat a 

towards some form of the the ^ {jee hunself to 

man cannot mend T'rtieles it Bhes for granted . ha 

all Its novels and most of its abnormality or anarchical 

men are stamped and fixed labelled in a museum of morality o 

wcaUess, Oiat Uiey are Piggish ton 

immorality, or of that soil of tmmo™ S piaclically told tot we 
the one and mote >'°88'"!' *“,‘^^°tilf We are told that we “c “kmg 
might as well ask a fos^l toj^™ t^h ““'r te a1 tot of 

The agnosucs will be gt PP„vny in ^ p, so 

own energy and o! ton anttes a”^ ““ “ ,“'01 

antics, that to worM tos a « le« 'Cwc 

We have done very little ag ^^^p bpve done fa 
their final overthrow t lhat balance el subtle y l^P 

should have done to explain ^ ^pp bs are 

B meant by a Ch'tsnan amt™ p 8'“”?“ !c.ety ts not so 

have so generously ' 8 il „bat is lost , o( mtcUcctaal 

meant by a Pagan ctvdixatmn common dayhgM ol 

much religion as "a» pi,jd,e„ ol men oa„„ol be dignified 

instinct that has gui ^^ppp, ^ probably u (pp, and abject 

know that most of what ^ „ simply a” P ^^pjp ,mst.ng 

with the name of a aaeP n„i accepung ^“ppgcpung Us own 

world, 00 . attacking any^ ^pppacty ^Pp^, we are 

nothing, acccplias "a" p, joubung its '®poa, it has 
lack of author, ty <“ ““^rmtent and <latoM«“® , mad unt.1 toy 
grateful for this P* f “S,a, rationatets were so u _p^^p a, 

Such Wedidnotbel veft^^_j_^PjPPmplvas fi,to a„ari*y 

made it quite clear “ „ such d'l>“r”“'pLrstand tot what it had 

of our dognius could long nften mere comm 

It might have uken to « M^pp^p, UteoloW ^p„,„nn 

been taught to dnr"'® , ^ common sense p„u 10 und 

sense, aldtough Ure «ry mm «rld ve^ „„„scnse It 

a meduaval aoneeplto »" ,bcr was mosnm 

stand that to talk on d>a^ 
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nonsense that conld not be made the basts of any common system, 
such as has been founded upon common sense , M-imace 

To take one example out of many the whole 
has been turned mto a question of Mood The enemies of 
not have the patience to remam m their relatively 
marriage could not be proved to be sacramental, and 
uons must be treated as exceptions, so long as it 
could not be content to say that it b not a sacrament but a 
that exceptional legal action might break a contract They ^ 

lections agamst it that would be quite as faede and quite as 
brought against any other contract They said that a man is neve 
same mood for ten mmutes together, that he must not be t^te-l “ 
mire m a red daybreak what he admired m a yellow sunset, that n 
can say he will even be the same man by the next month or me nax 
mmute, mat new and nameless tortures may afflict hun if his w e 
a different hat, or mat he may plunge her mto heU by puttmg on a p 
of socks mat docs not harmonise wim somebody else’s carpet It is q 
obvious mat mis sort of sensitive msanity applies as much to any o 
human relation as to this relation A man cannot choose a protession 
because, long before he has quahfied as an architect, he may have mJ* 
cally changed mto an aviator, or been convulsed m rapid suggestions y 
me emotions of a ucket-coUector, a trombone player, and a professionm 
harpooner of whales A man dare not buy a house, for fear a ta 
stranger wim me wrong sort of seeks should come mto it, or for fear 
own mmd should be utterly changed m me matter of carpets or conuces 
A man may suddenly decUne to do any business with his own busine 
partner, because he also, like the cruel husband, wears the wrong 
lie And I saw a serious prmted appeal for sympathy for a wife w 
deserted her family because her psychology was incompatible with 
neckties This is only one application, as I say, but it exactly lUustra 
how the sceptical prmciple is now appbed, and how scepticism 
cently changed from apparent sense to quite self-evident nonsense 
heresies not only decay but destroy themselves — m any case they pens 


without a blow ^ 

For the reply, not merely of rebgion but of reason and the roo 
samty of mankmd, is obvious enough “K you feel like that, why eer 
tainly you will not found famihes, or found anything else You will 0° 
build houses, you will not make partnerships, you will not in any fasnio 
do the busmess of the world You will never plant a tree lest you wis 
next week you had planted it somewhere else, you will never put a potn 
mto a pot of stew, because it wiU be too late to take it out again, yO|^ 
whole mood is stricken and nddled with cowardice and sterility, yo 
whole way of attackmg any problem is to think of excuses for not a 
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tacking It at all Very «11, S J^mve/you 

respected for bemg smcerc, yim y oc- 

may retain some of the ^ , anneal to do these things, you 

casmn to be sceptical Bui d you je ^„st hand 

must stand out of the “J «rld is workable, to those 

over the world to those '*» p^,„h,ps, make appouit 

who believe that men can make h ^ P ^ 

ments, make * Ide Man, or in God made Man 

,n God making Man, m God being ^ „r bod a 

coming in the clouds m SloiP" ^ ^„st at least giv 

potato or behave like a ^“'““^J^^'Can beheve die one and who 
a chance to these credulous ^ die spiritual Survival of the 

Fitt^t :tere 

riSSasSfiSsi 

evitable rum to refuse ^lauvely fabe, ^ 

creed is “^-^erable. that there w ® j anything nght 

mcrcdible, but also nobody moment is that 

creeds, and aU u« 'jj ^ .jbc intense die latest of die 

if everybody is J of die modem wo refused to 

the Mun of Science, 1 ^^ suddenly and .tjblmg negauon, 

great servants of humanity, ^ v r5 too““““ 

have anythmg more to d of th= v "7 years 

and bhnd serntchmg the scepue ^ val monster, 

mastery of man For fruidess fury a'^giantworm wast 

has mdecd been «ty Lunewe n“d '^"'‘’Sihted and besual Ue, 

and the vision of the plan ui 
mg of the world 

POR STVDV OF CONTE^N^ 0.m-» -d 

■ nCamU»vane-P- 
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3 What arc the three “normaJ and necessary ideas on which cisilizahon 
and even society depend”? Why does Chesterton cite them and the 
sccpucal attitude toward them? 

4 How hate the “agnostics** contnbuled to the re emergence of religion 

5 Explain what Chesterton means by the sutement “the whole quesuoo 
of Nfarriage has been turned into a question of ^^oo<L” How does his 
discussion of marriage relate to bis principal idea? 

6 What IS the great virtue of religion as contrasted with scepticism? 

7 Consider such phrases as the folIow^ng' ^ 

“ the weakest must go to the wall, cspeaally in Wall Street 
(paragraph 2) 

“The thing called free thought has come finally to threaten every 
thing that is free “ (paragraph 5) 

i “It may he accepting miracles to believe in free will, but it is ac* 
cepting madness, sooner or later, to disbelieve in it" (paragraph 8) 
Are they effective? Why? Find similar examples of this kind of writing 
in this essay 

8 Chesterton often uses comparisons staled or implied to give force to 
his style “competiuvc oysters" “a giant worm wasting away a world 
that he could not even see " Find other examples and comment on 
their effecttvencss 

9 How widely does Chesterton make use of speafic matenal as con 
Irasted with general material m his essays Cite instances of the use of 
botlL 

10 Comment on Chesterton s paragraph construcuon. What is ebame 
tenstic of It'’ Is this a desirable charactensuc? 

11 Indicate the specific places m which Chesterton states bu principal 
idea. Trace carefully throughout the essay the ways in which Chester 
ton develops the idea 

12. In paragraph 7 Chesterton uses a senes of analogies m the latter part 
to eoiphasize a pome. Arc these analogies effective? Do they depend 
on anything but logic for ihcir effectiveness? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Is Chesterton jusufied in his belief in the power of religion to help men 
live fruitful lives'^ t^Tiat evidence is there on this pomt? 

2. Does the fact that many men respond deeply to religious impuhes 
necessanly demonstrate that tbe tenets of religion are true? 

3 Does the fact that scepticism often does not lead to accomphshmeot 
necessanly demonstrate that sccpucism u bad’’ 

4 Does science normally lead to scepticism and lack of accomplishment? 
Is scepucism a necessary part of scientific method'^ 

5 Chesterton ends his essay (wntten in 1931) with tbe words “we are 
once more in the morning of the worI±" Have events of the last 
twenty five years supported this judgmenl*' Discuss the effects, if any, 
of these events on Chesterton s argument 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 
1 A practical philosophy of mamage. 

2. Who are ±e fittest to survive** 
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3 The values of ChrisUaiuty 

4 The values of scepticism 


ALAN PATON „ N.1.1 

bem 1903 ^ South Jl'toon ,„a bos «M m 

Me bos been princi|iol of 0 r / ^ ,„ ibe iialwe 

a lobereolos^ sebteoenl ... ,.o»* 
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'c.;, .he Beloved Couo^ ^ Rebb.ous ^ » 

„,lb the 1 \ W.Bu.m£o«s, Copjnsbt i9si y 


Jleli^ioits 


j=a,th and J^mau brotherhood 


^hocomtnaddmenUol««*»^^^^^^^ 

ship It, and °" uial d he become att“E * ^ moment, 

nil.ty before the holy, » ^ ^lat tecaUME’ v„Ui shame 

„e.ghbor, .t „,atores. he "A “ommandment. the 

t he and his neigh Tiicrcfore the se thyscUi 

ost from his arrostm >by nmsbb^_^ venerauon for 

,ral commandment, t ^ core o personahly, 

ds at once from U.e whmh « “J,b.y must 

methmg that resides ,j^,3 venerat on tor^P on 

I IS frail and perishable^^^^^^J 





thrown down to Vither, but seen as root, it is grounded m our nature, 
and has proceeded from the Creator Thus when men are immoral, 
whatever they change they do not change their moral nature It is often 
said of some person that he has ‘ thrown ofT’ morality, he may have 
thrown off the yoke of some law or convention, but morality he cannot 
throw off. It being a hunger of the soul as truly as any hunger of the 
flesh, and, when unsatisfied, as destructive of his peace 

We are sometimes mdeed uiclmed to fear overmuch, when there is a 
loosemng of social morahty, that the human race will lose some outpost 
dearly gamed, never to be recovered, and will fall back in general and 
disorderly retreat to some unspeakable condition But this is to doubt, 
not only the power of God in Heaven, but His power concealed in our 
created natures, and it is to condemn ourselves, where we should be 
happy wamors, to die fighting in some abandoned fort, out of grim de- 
votion to a God that has deserted us The upholding of the good is not 
man’s task alone, God is with him, not only m the religious sense, but 
also m the sense that there is implanted m man, the sinner, this mde- 
structible hunger for the good, the highest good being to love ones 
neighbor as oneself Our Lord, m so commanding, was not iroposmg a 
law upon us. He was formulaUng the highest law of human nature 
We shall, I think, m time to come, recognize that one of the greatest 
social dianges of our time has been the change m relationship between 
parents and their children The unproved status of women might be 
considered a comparable change, or as part of the change, which could 
then be considered as a change m the status of the father as possessor 
and dommator Less and less do parents wish to doramate their children, 
or wish to possess them What is happenmg is an unportant thing, it is 
nothing short of an increasing veneration of personahty, a greater obedi- 
ence to the second commandment Some great results may be expected 
of this one is that we shall avoid many of those frustrations and repres- 
sions that so vex the life of the soul, another is that the child is being 
freed (even if he fails) to give his loyalty to what is good and right, 
rather than to what is considered proper or respectable, or what is taught 
to him out of habit This voluntary cession of authonty may result m 
indiscipline, and in rude and selfish children, and this need not be 
wondered at, for we are, m fact, frtemg the greatest forces of th® 
created world, namely the forces of personality This we have done often 
fearfully, but we should never have done it at all, had these not been 
our children, had we not loved them, and had they not been part of our- 
selves But had we not loved them, then how much greater had been our 
fears, and how great the chance that we might never have freed them 
atalL 
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Bad as wc are. foolish ^ about Hitlerism, 

B really very deep and strong in ns ^ ^^.^jaties, 

which had other faults that ^ unspeakable crimes against 

including our own, was that " Aat one of the chief 

human personality It was no g ■ dominate 

qualities of Its disciples was "„( Providence, nor that the re- 

Luld come to be tuEatOetl “m ^ nmnd 

luctancc to dommate should com regard so 

decadence Nor was it ^““8' ^ able to bring themselves 
lightly the violation of Hnlerism for many reasons, some 

so lightly to kill the body f Uiem all was dial we saw 

good and some not so good, hut * P ^ „f q,e human race 
fuo be what It was, a Ettivc “ the fre ^ was A t 

Now die most striking thmg “h^t thh^" 5,, „,,d were not in 
the really profound changes that tM P^ ,„du„esia, imd 

ZopTLi Germany Ihey etanges can be atuibuted 

^e Phdippines « u true, o uou«. tot^U^ly hue 'h^* 

to events m these countr es, ^ the United 

tributed to events m Dtdai juangd,. supplementing iho^^^ 

logical events ^ ^ j„ 5 l as the people of ihe t 

taking place m *' ^a so were the P“P'‘^' west were fighting 
more opposed In fact the pe“P>= d,d pot at «ist 

more opposed to <‘°minat 8^ * ba, many , ,^at is why 1 

against the St^ontent of their o« ' J(i939-45) 

realize the the earlier stages of the I t ;,oarat.on, one 

believe so many soldiers i ^ paamal and emohon ,ts 

experienced such “ ““ jj jaas was “"m one of its greater 

of the most PP«“‘“'°a Collect was thus <'«'* ^ir greater police 
full implication, and th from one 0 ^Pjoaal 

emotional shackles, and ft p,a,ement of war ^j^as 

duties Indeed, the ■““‘/“'Seration it f“„“ d of powerful ideas. 

E- 

- "r. k-- " 

and the spread of these desperately. quieW 

-rsetdeasaodtdeals^^^^^ 

?S:r;;rnWm Weme^mheal^g^ dian y. 

dian the stmggle for s^— _ 


Brotherhood 
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When made desperately, fiercely, and m peasant’s clothes, the asserton 

lunlmng and uKonquerable, and today it is more 

"ecanse those tot resist it reaUy believe m it « 

kind of doimnation over human personality, whether it . 

r W or mstitntion or organization This resistance may ^ » “f’ 

but It will be resumed, and man may but move 

another, but he wiU move nevertheless To ar^e ^ f “ 

going from one bondage to another is the most futile of aU “""^ure , y 

It IS mken often enough This is human life, and it will move and chang 

at all costs , it will burst its way out, even if it is only bursting its way 

something else And it wdl burst its way out of that too 

For my part this is the only way that I can understand or P 
history of my lifetime I must say that for me words such m ’ 

impenalism, greed, fear, markets, insecurity, Pnissiamsm, ^ ’ 

capitalism, communism, are only the secondary vocabulary of war in my 
lifetime The primary vocabulary is man, domination, resutance 
IS that man, when he is opposmg this undying assertion of the sane j 
of personality, either maintains that he hunself is m fact assertmg i , 
resorts to the secondary vocabulary to cloak his actions, and exp 
that he IS opposing something else It is painful for many of us a 
struggle against dommation, which has the sympathy of every civ 
human being, should become mvolved with other issues, exposing us to 
the danger of fighting agamst sometbmg that we would have chosen, an 
m the past have chosen, to defend 


This latter page of human history can be read as a revolt o 
color, but that is only its secondary aspect It is primarily a revolt o 
man against domination, against dominating and being dominated 
proof IS needed, there arc the examples of the white Afrikaner m Sou 
Africa, and the changing character of the British Commonwealth 

There can be liUlc doubt that, should there be another war, these 
powerful ideas will enter the continent of Africa at an accelerated pace 
There arc already a number of Africans, throughout Africa, who talk o 

domination and rcsislancc-to-domination and resislancc-by-revolution, 

the number is small, but powerful m influence, and they can be foun 
on the West Coast, ihc East Coast, and the cities of South Africa As lU 
China, this nationalism will use communism for its own ends, and com- 
munism will use iL It must be regarded, as one of the truths of this age* 
that any denial of the rights of personality, any diluUon of the principle, any 
dcla>ing of ihc recognition, no matter with what protested justification, 
no matter out of how cruel a dilemma, leads to the spread of communism, 
and to its identification with liberation, salvation, and freedom 
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It IS ironical that most oi those Africans who are commumsts. or com- 
munist sympalhaers, ow their ability to understand the modem world 
to the uork of amsliau missionanes It is a cause of grief to many mis 
sionaries that so many of Uieir most devoted and latelligent students 
ventually desert the faith for politics, communist or near-coramunist 
and many missionaries m South Africa blame the white authority (which 
IS professedly Christian— I mean avowedly, not pretcndedly) for frus- 
trating completely the desire of young African Christians to serve and 
uplift their people Disillusioned, these turn to a tougher creed, which 
describes Christian humility and patience as the most deadly enemies of 
reform and progress They say that the Church has gone so far m ac- 
commodating Itself to the temporal authority, and is so meek before it, 
so far seduced by the pleasures and comforts of the world, so afraid of 
the highly mconvenient and totally uncomfortable event of the Cross, 
that It can no longer be the home of those who long for the refonn of 
society They say Uiat the other-worldlmess of the Church, even its un- 
worldliness, even die gentleness and piety and saintliness that some of 
Its members achieve, are nothing but the signs of its fear of the present 
world, and that its bowings and kneelings arc safe substitutes for that 
true obedience of the soul, which may lead to suffering and death 
Above all, they point to the while members of the Church, who however 
much they disapprove of the laws and arrangements of their society and 
the disabilities under which Africans live, yet consent to live m that so- 
ciety and to enjoy every luxury and advantage which those laws and 
arrangemeats afford them Lastly, they say, what would Jesus have done 
if he had lived m Africa? Therefore, they say, let men look to something 
else less accommodating, more uncompromising, which alone has power 
to break the chains of tradiuoa and auihonty, namely the revolution 
Tliat IS a savage indictment, today when read it sinks into the heart, 
htinibUcig and shinning, iontonow it seems bitter and exaggerated, the 
day after tomorrow it is rank cottunamsm And because it is communism, 
let It be fought tooth and nad, and let religion add its resources to those 
of autlionty, and even bless its acimns How clear must be ones e>es, 
how honour OHO s mud, how pure one's sonl. !o jndse Urn nllMt rs qmte 
true that the commandment k to lore God and man, not tn reform so- 
ciety But the world looks (or does it not loot any moret) to sec what 

‘^‘l tawS veiy day read a painful letter, WTitlen by on American 
Ne^r^lt, mimg *= Prestdent of the Untted States to send to back- 

ward countries 

. artfflflrs diplomats, and assistants, made up chiefly 

— ;;;;7M^^I&IandHonun Emtherhood 



It .s dear that this student, whether or not he beUeves m the ‘Big 
Revolution,” is advocatmg a seenlar. setentdie, economie and 

B eontemptnous of the very idea of a Christian revolution To him me 
Christian is the supporter of the powers-that-be Is it true that 
Christian religion has lost aU its revolutionary zeal? Or that in its anxi ty 
to preserve Christian ideals it has contracted a corrupting aUiance wi 
sub-Christian powers’ Or that in its fear of the world’s turbulence, it 
relies on temporal strength’ So was Jesus tempted m the wilderness 
From His teachmg it is clear that He considered that there was one 
power and one alone that was great enough to contam and direct me 
turbulence of humanity, and mat was me power of love, expressed m 
human brotherhood 

It seems that we cannot escape from this devastatmg solution, devas - 
mg because, knowmg the magnitude of the almost msoluble problems o 
the world, v.c arc appalled and repelled by the magnitude of the solution, 
yet there arc times, m what are called moments of vision, when we now 
that It alone can be true Today we know it, but tomorrow it appals ^ 
repels us again, and the day after tomorrow we arc busy with this or that 
plan to unprovc the social machinery 


It seems to me, m the perspective of this disturbing situation, 
that m our earnest desire to achieve world brotherhood we must face 
hard and unpalatable facts One is that the revolt agamst domination w 
so massive that even those who m their hearts sympathize with the ideal, 
yet who in the present stale of aSairs have possessions and mtcrcsts for 
which they have no doubt labored and sacrificed and which they arc 
afraid of losmg, fear it and resist it One can, as any student of history 
knows, advance a thousand reasons why world brotherhood should be 
resisted or delajed Another hard fact is that m such a state of fearful- 
ness, reason « dethroned, so that man will pursue the course that is 
dictated by his baser emotions, even though his knowledge of history 
and of man s nature proclauns it a folly to do so In this stage, his nobler 
emotions arc pressed into the service of the baser, and his reason also 
If he IS asked diflicult questions, and is shown his own irreconcilable 
answ cfs, he w ill no longer speak with reason, but will shout the great w ofds 
that will reassure himself womenfolk, children, forefathers, country, 
religion, and his duty to weaker men* I cannot speak of other faiths, but 
wc Christuns arc prone to this If wc arc honest, then wc must confess 
Uirough grim and unhappy lips, 1 never mix religion and politics, 
knowing m our hearts that wc thus deny the Lord of Life 

When wc arc thus so pitilessly exposed, wc might as well go further 
and ask ourselves what is the true nature of our belief Do wc believe 
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Do we believe m God a Great • „„sji,cs the monstroas belief 
pattern tor the world? ^ ^ raUonataaUon of failUesmcss, 

(widely held, I believe) whi* B ^ it? It is m 

resouree IS then to return, „ obedience to |he divin ».ll^ 

“rs^rnoCntta^ 

... .not predict or boas, of, 

xjjurtt this oaruci 



rh^beingof io «ry nature or ^ meToMa'^ 

,t to affect human sw ^ ^ „proaeh 

man brotherhood exercise so htde 

and their organizations tot ^ ^^^els ore clogg 

events, what can it ^ m ourselves? 

closed, the aouls diso achieved? How in ’ »ill, but 

How IS this obcdien • ^ Uagjmg of j„ eon- 

Notby further activity, not by pe«rfully sp 

by calmer obedience to tire 
science and to mind 

^ ho cherish the ideal of j*° m’c massing of 

Those of us who chM and tear ^ 

“^"'Uottri. d of acuvity. >j;‘:%Vn asbms a minor goes 

we discuss another a ,^a. we 

do under these or — ^ 
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BOO and seekmg a mmor answer Onr greatest resource, our greatest 

duty, IS obedience . most important 

There are however other resources, md one of human 

avadable to men of faith m their struggle to realize the ideal 
brodierhood is that sometimes powerful, 
inextinguishable and divine unplanUnent m human natur , 
tl fofdiat which IS called personality This is the 
which the most diverse may stand together on *is gro > ^ 

la made clear enough, aU kinds of men wiU smnd with us I belie 
die greatest sUl is required m making clear the issue, and I b=tevej^“ ■ 
where great skill is used, there wiU stand great numbers on the 
ground, because of the irresistible power of this “ ““^oiple 

human heart Furthermore, as we have seen, ^,4 gte 

becomes so entangled with others (named m t 

secondary vocabulary of war), that to strike men at ^0 

quues uncommon precision I believe, however, that when this pr«» 

I used, and that wLn the stnking is done with skill, so •hat when m« 
are accused they are not more angry than ashamed, and n 
ashamed than penitent, then we may expect help from many ana 
expected quarters , 

But religious men, and especially those who belong to 
ganizauons, have yet another great resource and responsibility Tha . 
of course, to make their own organization a living example of bro 
hood Now m a world such as ours, the greatest bamer to the realiza 
of brotherhood is color In our best moments, when we see our visi > 
we know, rcquuing no proof but that of our own convictions, 
color IS a barrier to religious brotherhood, then the religion is corrup , 
and Its professors arc hypocntical and disobedient I have sometim 
thought that the rcalizauon of such brotherhood, in countries where 
IS rclatiNcly easy to realize (c g , the United States) might have ^ ^ 

found effect on its realization in countries where it is rebtively 
difficult (c g , South Africa) 1 have even thought that if matters cam ^ 
to an ultimate crisis m Africa (which almost all white people fear) 
might be Christian Amcncan Negroes who would mtervene, to re teac 
that all men arc the children of God, even white men Therefore, w ^ 
ihc practice of brotherhood may appear easier in some countries, i 
realization there is all the more urgent m the interest of their duty 
the world g 

In all counlncs, whether the practice of brotherhood is easier or m 
difficult, a great responsibility lies on all religious men to assert and 
use their right to think, speak, and persuade If prophets, they can 
test in the name of God, and if lesser men, m the name of morality an 
religion, and of thousands of others who think and feel as they do 
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became exceptional! 

A Nvcild shaken by Chi«mn r«ol»l»n 
cus o£ Christian inertia are second, n tor a Chrislun to 

may lead to the first and b,m may flo" 

give his life m obedience, f ,„,c is not drying np. but B 

stream of the divme In him ft « mibulent the "orld, he is 
aeuve and regenerating No ““'t" bmiself the operation rf 

paralyzed by despair, for he S ^ ihc / 

a power greater than all else The P disobedience 

«S!vity Itself, and the drying up of c ^u»«y bat ivhen 

The state of the world is hopeless o Joiowledge o 

Tme obedient, -»>="« ^^f°Crncrot fte world hU^lb^ 
the creative power Nor Uowmg the' ''"S g 

fear, for we Sopposea. b« "^raUosr 

the cteauve power, aemeo. > „me authoti j 

But most important o all, « b” d r^ 

can east out fear It - l-bule"' 

and Uic irresistible „iv cast out fear, nor pre . 

standing docs plans that have no ih.rcby 

ing on costly and da g . because v'® J®’'® , .i^njg for the 

,US. as wc have Treed cm ch,Mreu,__ g ,dea« 

conquered our fears, i t energies oI P' ^bood Hatred 

and fear are the Iruus o 

POK STUDY DP “ 

2 In «hat urms j ,„m •'*“> 

”vhf " ?”“• ^ 1 JO in di' 

’ Camunu .«drr.>..Pl „.i. 

1 \Vhst Jos. !>>“>” “r*^ ,n cU vro” >" 't' 

rlnioMT. BioftcitwuJ 



7 How docs Palon use the idea of respect for personality in the de- 
velopment of his essay? The modern attitude toward children? 

8 \Vhat IS the function of Section 6? Is it effective? 

9 Is the title well chosen to indicate the contents of the essay? How 
does it do so? 

10 What assumptions has Paton made about the beliefs of his readers? 
If these assumptions arc not true for certain readers, bow would this 
fact be likely to affect the reaction of these readers to the essay? 

FOR DISCUSSION 

1 fudging from your own experience and observation, how satisfactory 
do you think the relations between children and parents are today? 

2 To what degree do you think that Paton's analysis of the world situa- 
tion IS an oversimplification? 

3 In what ways can one show respect for human personality m daily 
life? 

4 If large masses of men are not Christians — or only nominal Christians 
—can Paton s suggestions have any practical effectiveness? 

5 How docs the Negro problem in the United States affect our position 
in the world? 

TOPICS FOR WRITING 

1 A confession of faith 

2 Brotherhood begins at home 

3 Why I believe in God 

4 Man's inhumanity to man. 

5 Respect for personality m coUe^ life. 
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19 MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND RESPECT CAN 
HELP US TRANSLATE THE INITIAL ILLUSIONS 
OF LOVE INTO REALITY 


We all realize how difficult it is to help a person wc do not know 
The desire to guarantee the welfare of someone wc love can therefore e 
effective only if we really know what makes him happy This means Uiai 
we must permit the person we love enough freedom of expression lor us 
to and this out Contrary to the belief that familiarity breeds contempt, 
we cannot become familiar enough with our marital partner One ® ® 

big tasks of marriage is to learn to admire and respect this person r^er 
than the partly fictitious one with whom wc onginally fell m love When 
people fad to do this, they easily become bored in each other’s presence 
They lose whatever sympathy, understanding, and satisfaction they 
origmally derived from each other Once self expression is blocked, they 
are prone to become critical of each other Being drawn apart m this 
manner, they may periodically try to find their love once again in terms 
of its earliest expression Their years of familiarity, however, have already 
dissolved most of the novelty and mystery of their original love Unless 
they honestly and courageously face the shortcomings of their present 
relationship, they will mcvitably feel trapped by the discovery that they 
cannot start over again On the other hand, when differences in attitude 
are respected and self expression is enjoyed, husband and wife feel that 
they now have something their early love presumed but had actually not 
included They may appreciate the memories of their early love but they 
feel Utile need to return to it They have so much more now that, m 
retrospect, they feel as though they were strangers then They find their 
love m many facets of their lives rather than the few with which they 
started their marriage Love may not be expressed so powerfully as it 
once was, but it is expressed far more often m every bit of attention the 
wife and husband give each other Under these circumstances, they even 
develop enough security m their relationship together not to feel crowded 
out by some of the mtercsts they cannot share 


20 THE CAPACITY TO DERIVE SATISFACTION FROM 
LIFE IS THE PRIME REQUISITE FOR LOVE 
It should be clear from the foregoing that the ability to hold on to 
one s love docs not depend upon its mitial mtensiiy but rather upon how 
well-equipped wc arc to handle the everyday emotional problems of livmg 
In ihe beginnmg love can be pursued and enjoyed by a wide variety of 
people, despite their personality shortcomings The polished, perfumed 
selves wc originally present to love however, are not the selves with 
which wc are going to spend the rest of our lives It is our unadorned, 
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